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‘The Latin School Books prepared by Prof. E. A. AxDREWS, exclusive ef his 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Latin-German Lexicon of Dr 
constitute two distinct seriés, adapted to different and distinct 
basis of the First Series is Andrews’ First Latin Book; of the An- 
drews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 


FIRST SERIES. 


This Series is designed ex expressly for those who commence the sta 
Latin at a very early age, and for such as intend to pursue it to a dew a 
tent only, or merely &s subsidiary to the acquisition of a good English educa 
tion. It consists of the following works, viz. : — 


1. Andrews’ First Latin Book; or Progressive Lee- 


sons in Reading and Writing Latin. This amall e contains most c of the 


leadin ciples and grammatical forms of the Latin , and, by the 
logical precision of its rules Piles and definitions, is edmirably fitted t to serve A an 


introduction to the study of general grammar. The work is divided intoles- | 


sons of convenient length, which are so arranged that the student will, in all 
cases, be preparedsto enter upon the study of each successive lesson, by pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of those which preceded it. The lessons gen- 
erally consist of three parts: — 1st. The statement of important principles in 
the form of rules or or the exhibition of phical or etymo- 
logical forms; 2d. Ex designed to illustrate such prinelples or forme; 
and 3d. Questions, intended to assist the student in lesson. In 
addition to the grammatical lessons contained in this vol a few pages of 
Reading Lessons are annexed, and these are followed by a 

prising all the Latin words contained in the work. This book is adapted to [^ 
the use of all schools above the grade of primary schools, inc 

Academies and Female Seminaries. It is prepared in such a manner an 
can be used with little difficulty by any intelligent parent or teacher, with no 
previous knowledge of the language. 


2. The Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, 
containing explanations of difficult idioms, and numerous references to the 
Lessons contained in the First Latin Book. 


3. The Viri Roma, with a Dicti and Notes, Te- 


ferring, like those of the Reader, to the First Latin This series of 
three small volumes, if faithfully studied according to the contained 
in them, will not only render the student a very tolerable t in the 


principles of the Latin 1 e and in the knowledge of its roots, from 
which so many words of the English M lish gramtonn but will constitute 
the best preparation for & thorough a study of grammar. 


SECOND SERIES. 


This Series is designed more especially for those who are intending to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the Latin in language: on d with the principal 
classical authors of that language. It consists of 

1. Latin Lessons. This small volume is designed for 


the younger classes of Latin students, who intend ultimately to take up the 
larger Grammar, but to whom that work would, at t first, appear too 


ble. It contains the prominent principles of 1 , expressed in 
the same language as in the larger and likewise ” Reading and 
Writing Lessons, with a Dictionary of the Latin words and phrases occurring, 
in the Lessons. 
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2. Latin Grammar. A Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By Professors E. A. ANDREWS 
and S. Stopparp. This work, which for many years has been the text-book 
in the department of Latin Grammar in a large portion of American schools 
and colleges, and which claims the merit of having first introduced into the 
schools of this country the subject of grammatical analysis, which now occu- 

ies a conspicuous place in so many grammars of the English language, has 
een recently revised and carefully corrected in every part. 


3. Questions on the Grammar. This little volume 
is intended to aid the student in preparing his lessons, and the teacher in 
conducting his recitations. 


4. A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 
Latin Paradjgms, and the Principal Rules of Latin Etymology and Syntax. 
The few pages composing this work contain those portions of the Grammar 


' to which the student has occasion to refer most frequently in the preparation 


of his daily lessons. 
5. Latin Reader. The Reader, by means of two sepa- 


rate and distinct sets of notes, is equally adapted for use in connection either 
with the First Latin Book or the Latin Grammar. 


6. Viri Rome. This volume, like the Reader, is fur- 
nished with notes and references, both to the First Latin Book and to the 
Latin Grammar, The principal difference in the two sets of notes found in 
each of these volumes consists in the somewhat greater fulness of those 
which belong to the smaller series. 


7. Latin Exercises. This work contains exercises in 
every department of the Latin Grammar, and is so arranged that it may be 
studied in connection with the Grammar through every stage of the prepara- 
tory course. Itis designed to prepare the way for original composition in the 
Latin language, both in prose and verse. 


8. A Key to Latin Exercises. This Key, in which 
all the exercises in the preceding volume are ful]y corrected, is intended for 
the use of teachers only. 


9. Cesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War, with a 
Dictionary and Notes. The text of this edition of Cesar has been formed by 
reference to the best German editions. The Notes are principally grammati- 
cal. The Dictionary, which, like all the others in the series, was prepared 
with great labor, contains the usual significations of the words, together with 
an explanation of all such phrases as might otherwise perplex the student. 


10. Sallust. Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of 
Catiline, with a Dictionary and Notes. The text of this work, which was 


based upon that of Cortius, has been modified by reference to the best modern 


editions, especially by those of Kritz and Geriach ; and its orthography is, ir 
eneral, conformed to that of Pottier and Planche. The Dictionuries of 
sesar and Sallust connected with this series are original works, and, in con- 
nection with the Notes in each volume, furnish a very complete and satisfac- 
tory apparatus for the study of these two authors. 


11. Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Hero- 
ides of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exercises in Scanning. 
These selections from Ovid are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
They are accompanied with numerous brief notes explanatory of difficult 
phrases, of obscure historical or mythological allusions, and especially of 
grammatical difficulties. To these are added such Exercises in Scanning as 
serve fully to introduce the student tó a knowledge of Latin ptosody, and 
especially of the structure and laws of hexameter and pentameter verse. 
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AnpREWS AND Stopparp’s Latin Grammar has long since been intro- 
duced into the Latin ScHooL or THE City or Boston, and into most 
of the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Colleges in New England, viz., Harvarv, Yate, DaRTMOUTH, 
AuuxRsT, WiLLIAMS, Bowpois, WarTeRviLLE, MippLEBunY, BunLING- 
Tos, Brown University at Providence, WrstEvAN Univexrsity at Mid- 
dletown,and Wasninoton CoLLEcE at Hartford; alsoat HauitLTON Cor 
LEGE, New York, New Yonx University, city of New York, Cincinnati 
CuLtece and Marietta CorLEGz, Ohio, RANpoLPH Macon CorrEox, 
Virginia, Mount Hope CorrEcr, near Baltimore, MaRnvLAND Institute 
oF Instruction and Sr. Mary’s CoLLxox, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
siTIES oF MicnicaN and ALABAMA ; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kingsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, of Yale College; 
Professor Beck, of Harvard College ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College; Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University ; — also by Messrs. Dillaway 
and Gardner, of the Boston Latin School; Rev. Lyman Colman, of the 
English High School, Andover; Hon. John Hall, Principal of the Elling 
ton School, Conn.; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of .Round Hill School, Northampton; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 


As a specimen of the communications received from the above sources, 
the following extracts are given : — 


It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. 1 express 
most cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of this Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. — Dr. C. Beck, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best schools. — Mr. Charles K. Dillaway, Master of the 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acquainted with. — Professor William 
M. Holland, Washington College, Hartford, Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which 
I am acquainted, and to supply, that which has long been wanted — a good Latin 
grammar for common use. — Mr. F. Gardner, one of the Masters Boston Lat. Sch. 


The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowed upon it. 
lt is believed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, this has 
greatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
e accuracy and copiousness of its information; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits will procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Professor of Biblical Lererature in Newton Theol. Sem. 
The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
defined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Amer. Quarterly Register. 
The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard [ consider a work of great 
merit. lhave found in it several principles of the Latin language correctly ex- 
plained which 1 had myself learned from a twenty years' study of that language, 
t had never seen illustrated in any grammar. Andrews e Vie Loaona Y con 
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sider a valuable work for beginners, and in the sphere which it is designed to 
occupy, I know not that [ have met its equal. — Rev. James Shannon, President 
of College of Louisiana. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in 
this country or in England. — American Biblical Repository. 

We have made Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfully and decided] 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with whic 
| am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
principles of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
the moods and tenses supply an important deficiency in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully exhibited. — Rev. Lyman Cole- 
man, Principal of Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

1 have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
superior to any thing of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed, 
and .will undoubtedly be welcomed by every one interested in the philology of 
the Latin language. We shall hereafter use it as a text-book in this institution. 
— Mr. Wm. H. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Lit. Institution at Suffield. 


This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
scholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular. that, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and detail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all stages of his progress. We cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — Bablical Repository. 


Your Grammar is what I expected it would be — an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying aside the 
books now in use, and introducing this — Kev. J. Penney, D. D., President of 
Hamilton College, New York. 

Your Grammar bears throughout evidence of onginal and thorough investiga- 
tion and sound criticism. 1 hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in m apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hand, and philosophical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars; a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our country. — Professor A Packard, Bowdoin College, Maine. 


This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of the 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classical 
learning. — Professor S. North, Hamilton College, New York. 


From such an examination of this Grammar as 1 have been able to give it, | 
do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
| have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable matter compressed 
within limits equally narrow. — Hon. John Hall, Prin. of Ellington School, Conn. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder. 

] am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as | 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar with 
which I am acquainted. — Professor N. W. Fiske, Amherst College, Mass. 


I know of no mar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer the 
purpose for which it was designed as this. The book of Questions isa valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. 

'This Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re- 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning. — IV. Y. Obs. 

This Grammar is an original work. Its arrangement is philosophical, and its 
rules clear and precise, beyond those of any other grammar we have seen 
Portland Christian Mirror. 4 
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PREFACE. 


As more than twenty years have elapsed, since the first publication of this 
Grammar, it can scarcely be necessary, in offering to the public a revised 
edition of the work, to make more than a passing allusion to its original plan 
or to the circumstances to which it owed its origin. 

For some years previous to the date of its publication, the progress of classi- 
cal learning in Europe, and particularly in Germany, had been such, as plainly 
to indicate the necessity of a corresponding advance in the manuals of Latin 
grammar employed in the schools of this country. Their deficiencies had 
indeed become so apparent, that various attempts had already been made to 
furnish a remedy by means of translations of German grammars; but none of 
these, however excellent in many respects, had seemed to be fully adapted to 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

To unite the acknowledged excellencies of the older English manuals and of 
the more recent German grammars was the special aim of the authors of this 
work; and to this end their attention was directed, first to the preparation of 
more extended rules for the pronunciation of the language, secondly to a clearer 
exposition of its inflectional changes, thirdly to the proper basis of its syntax, 
and fourthly to greater precision in its rules and definitions. . 

The system of rules for the division and accentuation of Latin words, pre- 
pared in pursuance of the plan which has just been specified, was accordingly 
more copious than any previously found in the Latin grammars in common 
use in this country. For the purpose also of preventing the formation of erro- 
neous habits of pronunciation in the early part of the student's course, the pe- 
nultimate quantities of all Latin words occurring in the Grammar were care- 
fully marked, unless determinable by some general rule, and the paradigms 
were divided and accented in such a manner as to indicate their true pro- 
nunciation. 

In their treatment of Latin etymology, the authors aimed to render its study 
less & mere exercise of memory, and in a greater degree an efficient aid in the 
general cultivation of the mental powers. The principal means adopted for this 
purpose consisted in the practical distinction, every where made in treating 
inflected words, between the root, or ground-form, and the termination. 
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The third prominent peculiarity of the original work was its direct derivation 
of the rules of Syntax from the logical analysis of sentences, and its distinct . 
specification of the particular use of each of the several words of which a sen- 
tence is composed. This method of treating syntax—a method previously un- 
known in the schools of this country—has, since that period, been extensively 
adopted, and in somo instances greatly extended, particularly in a portion of 
the English grammars recently published in this country, and has probably 
contributed more to the advancement of grammatical science, than any other 
innovation of modern times. 

The errors noticed in the original work have been corrected, as successivo 
editions have issued from the press, but no opportunity has occurred, until the 
present, of thoroughly revising it in every part. Two years of continuous 
labor have now been devoted to its revision, and to the purpose of rendering 
it conformable in all respects to the advanced position which it originally 
aspired to occupy. 

In all the modifications which have now been made, I have aimed to accom- 
plish these two purposes—to preserve, as far as possible, the identity of the 
work, and at the same time to bring it as near, as should be practicable, to the 
present state of philological science. Hence, while I have made no changes . 
either in language or arrangement, but such as appeared to me quite neces- 
sary, I have omitted none which logical accuracy or requisite fulness of ex- 
planation seemed to demand. In doing even this it soon became evident, that 
the changes and additions must be more numerous, than would well consist 
with the convenient use of the old and the new editions in the same classes. 
Though not insensible of the trouble occasioned to the teacher by altera- 
tions in a familiar text-book, I could not but suppose, that such modifications 
as the progress of the last twenty years had rendered necessary, would still be 
welcomed by him, notwithstanding the personal inconvenience arising from 
the disturbance of his previous associations. To his pupils, who will have 
known no other form of the Grammar, than that in which it now appears, the 
work, it is believed, will not only be as easy of comprehension in its new, as 
in its old form, but in its practical application far more satisfactory. 

Of the minor changes and additions occurring on almost every page, and 
even of the occasional rearrangement of small portions of the materials, it is 
unnecessary to speak particularly. The student familiar with former editions 
will at once detect these slight modifications, and note them in his memory 
for future use; and though he may fail to find a rule, exception, or remark on 
the page where he has been wont to see it, he will still meet with it in the 
same relative position,—in the same section and subdivision of the section iu 
which it formerly appeared. 

In the department of Orthoépy will now be found some account of the Con- 
tinental mode of pronouncing Latin; and, by means of the joint exhibition of 
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this and of the English methods, the student will be able to use the Grammar 
with equal facility, whether choosing to adhere to the usual pronunciation of 
English and American scholars, or preferring that of the continental schools. 

In the Etymology of nouns, no other alteration need be specified, except the 
introduction, in the third declension, of ‘‘ Rules for forming the nominative 
singular from the root." These are copied, in a modified form, from the edi- 
tor's First Latin Book. In themselves they are of considerable utility in 
showing the mutual relations between the sounds of certain letters, and they 
are also closely connected with corresponding changes in some of the verbal 
roots. Inthe Etymology of adjectives, besides the minor modifications already 
alluded to, a few changes in arrangement have been made in those sections 
which relate to Comparison. To pronouns have been added some remarks on 
Pronominal Adjectives, which seemed to require a more particular notice, 
than they had heretofore received, both in their relation to each other and 
to the Adverbial Correlatives. The Etymology of particles has been treated 
somewhat more fully than in former editions—a fulness especially observable 
in relation to adverbs and conjunctions, and which was rendered necessary 
by the more extended treatment of those particles in the revised Syntax. 

In almost every section of the Syntax the student will meet with modifica- 
tions and especially with additions, which, as in other parts of the work, are 
introduced in such a manner as seldom to interfere with the references made 
to former editions in the series based upon this Grammar. The principal ex- 
ception to the Jatter remark is to be found in sections 247—261, which relate 
to certain uses of the ablative. 

A comparison of the Prosody in the present and former editions will show, 
that it has been revised with minute care in every part. Similar attention has 
also been given to the Appendix, in which will be found some additions relat- 
ing to Roman Money, Weights and Measures. For the greater convenience of 
the student the Index in this edition has been much enlarged. 

In conclusion, I would briefly indicate the principal sources from which 
have been derived the various additions and corrections, to which allusion has 
been made. In preparing the original work, the earlier editions of Zumpt's 
Grammar were consulted at almost every step, and while frequent use was 
made of the grammars of Scheller, Grant, Adam, Ruddiman, Hickie and 
others, the treatises of Zumpt were even then regarded as the most valuable 
embodiment of the principles of Latin philology. It was therefore natural 
and almost unavoidable, in revising a work which had in so many points re- 
ceived both its form and its substance from the earlier labors of that distin- 
guished grammarian, to look to his maturer works for many of the materials 
by means of which our original sketch should be made more complete. 
Accordingly I have constantly consulted the last edition of his Grammar, 
translated by Dr. Schmitz, and have freely incorporated in this edition such 
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of its materials, as were suited to my purpose. In most cases his ideas have 
been either expressed in my own language, or in language so modified as to 
suit the general plan of my work. In the Etymology, and not unfrequently in 
the Syntax also, the copious Grammar of Ramshorn has furnished valuable 
materials; and the Grammars of Key and of Kuhner, the latter translated by 
Prof. Champlin, have been consulted with profit and satisfaction. In the 
sections comprising conjunctions, and especially in those relating to gram- 
matical analysis, I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. S. S. 
Greene of Brown University. To the sources already specified I must add the 
Latin Lexicon of Dr. Freund, in editing a translation of which I had frequent 
occasion to note such matters as promised to be of utility in the revision of this 
Grammar. The additions in the Appendix relating to Roman money, etc., 
are taken principally from Dr. Riddle's translation of Dr. Freund's School 
Dictionary. To these references I will only add, that such other notes re- 
lating to Latin philology, as I have made during the past twenty years, so 
far as they were adapted to my purpose, have either been used in my former 
occasional corrections, or are incorporated in the present edition. | 

In taking & final leave of the earliest of the elementary Latin works with 
which my name has been associated, and with which, in my own mind, must 
ever be connected the pleasant memory of my early friend and associate, 
Prof. Stoddard, I trust I shall be pardoned in commending it once more to 
the kind indulgence of the teachers of this country, and in expressing the 
hope that, in its present form, it will be deeméd not altogether unworthy of a 
oontinuance of the favor which it has so long received. I cannot indeed ven- 
ture to indulge the hope, that all the imperfections of the work have even now 
been removed, or that, in my attempts to render it more perfect, I may not 
sometimes have fallen into new errors; but this I can truly say, that since its 
first publication I have devoted much time to its revision, and have sought to 
manifest my sense of the kindness with which it has been received, by doing 
all in my power to render it less unworthy of public favor. 


E. A. ANDREWS. 
New Britain, Conn., Oct., 1857. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


§1. The Latin language is the language spoken by the an- 
cient Romans. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin language. These relate, 


1. To its written characters; 
2. To its profiunciation ; 
9 8. To the classification and derivation of its words; 
4. To the construction of its sentences ; 
5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 


The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoépy; the 
third, Etymo ogy ; the fourth, Syntax ; and the fifth, "Prosody. 





ORTHOGRAPHY. 


§ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other characters 
of written language, and the proper mode of spelling words. 


1. The Latin alphabet consists of twenty-five letters. They have 
the same names as the corresponding characters in English. They 
are A,a; B, b; C,c; D,d; E, e; F,f; Gg; H,h; 1,1; J,j; 
Pt L1; M, mj N,ni 0,0 P,p; Qq; Br; S,a; T,t; U, u; 

Viv; Xx; Y,y; Z Z. 

2. The Romans used o only the capital letters. 

8. land j were anciently but one character, as were likewise w ande. 

4. Wis not found in Latin words, and k occurs only at the beginning of a 
few words before a, and even in these e is commonly used, except in their ab- 
breviated form; as, K or Kal. for Kalende or Culende, the Calends. 

t— A Y and s are fouud only in words derived from the Greek. 
. H,though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, ar aspiration. 


C 


10 DIPHTHONGS.—PUNCTUA TION. § 9—5. 


DIVISION OF LETTERS. 


§ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
1. The vowels are ...... cece ee wee « 0, 6, 5 0, Uu, y. 


Labials, . . . . . p, 5, f, v. 
The consonants are | Mutes, < Palatals,. . . . . c, g, &, q, j. 
divided into Linguals, .... t, d. 
Sibilant,..........8 
Double consonants,. . . . 2, 2. 
Aspirate,. .. 4... À 


2. X is equivalent to cs or gs; z to ts or ds; and, except in com- 
pound words, the double consonant is always written, instead of the 
etters which it represents. In some Greek words z is equivalent 
to chs. 


DiPHTHONGS. . 


§ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same syl- 
lable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, ai, au, ei, eu, ce, oi, ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, and yi, 
Ae and oe are frequently written together, c, c. 


. PUNCTUATION. 


§ 3. The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the top, 
the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same marks of 
punctuation, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. e 

arks of quantity and of accent are sometimes found in Latin authors, espe- 
cially in elementary works :— 


1. There are three marks of quantity, viz. ",-, =; the first de- 
notes that the vowel over which it stands is short; the second, that it 
is long; the third, that it is doubtful, that is, sometimes long and 
sometimes short. 

2. There are also three written accents—the acute ( '), the grave 
(^), and the circumflex (^). These were used by the old gramma- 
rians to denote the rising and sinking of the voice in the Roman mode 
of pronouncing words. (See $$ 14 and 15.) In modern elementa 
Latin works, the acute marks the emphatic syllable of a word, ($16), 


the grave distinguishes certain particles from other words spelled in 
e se en 







th ner; as, quód, because ; quod, which; and the circum- 
flex is pNi&6d over certain penultimate and final syllables that are 
formed by contraction. 


The diwresis (^) denotes ¢hat the vowel over which it stands does 
not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel; as, aér, the air. It 
4s used principally with ae, ai, and oe. 


§ 6, 7. ORTHOEPY.—SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 11 


ORTHOEPY. 


$ €. Orthoépy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 


The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a great measure 
lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to it those principles which 
regulate the pronunciation of their own languages; and hence has arisen, in 

ifferent countries, a great diversity of practice. 

The various systems now prevalent in Europe, may, however, be reduced to 
two—the Continental and the English—the former prevailing, with only slight 
diversities, in most of the countries of continental Europe, and the latter in 
England. Their principal difference is found in the pronunciation of the vowels 
and diphthongs, since, in both methods, the consonants are pronounced in 
nearly the same manner. 


THE ConTINENTAL METHOD. . 


[According to this system, each of the vowels, when standing at 
the end of a syllable, 1s considered as having but one sound, which, 
however, may be either short or long. Thus, 


Short 4, as in hat. Long 6, as in no. 
Long 4, as in father. Short ii, as in tub. 
Short é, as in met. Long ü, as in full. 
Long é, as in there. & or €, as e in there. 
Short 1, as in sit. au, as ou in our. 
Long i, as in machine. eu, as in feudal. 
Short 6, as in not. ei, as i in ice. 


REMARK. These sounds are sometimes slightly modified when 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable.] 


THe ENGcLiSEH METHOD. 


In the follo rules for dividing and pronouncing Latin words, regard has 
been had both to English analogy and to the laws of Latin accentuation. See 
iM and 16. The basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in 

* Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pronounce cor- 
rectly, according to this method, a knowledge of the following particulars is 
requisite :— 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

8. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 


OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
I. Or THe Vowerrs. : ^ od 
$9. A vowel when ending an accented syllable, has al- 
ways its long English sound; as, 


pater, de/-dit, vi’-vus, to’-tus, tu/-ba, Ty'-rus; in which the accented «ewe 
are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, total, tutor, tyrant. 


12 SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. § 8, 9. 


1. A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has nearly the sound 
of a in father or in ah, but less distinct or prolonged ; as, mu'-sa, 
e-pis -tó-la, a-cer -bus, Pal-a-mé-des ; pronounced mw'-zaA, etc. 

2. E,o, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have nearly 
the same sound as when accented, but shorter and less distinct; as, 
re'-te, vo'-lo, u'-su-i. 

8. (a.) J final has always its long sound; as, qui, au'-di, le-gà -ti. 

Raw. 1. The final ¢ of tibi and sibi has its short sound. 


(b.) J, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, has an indis- 
tinct sound like short e; as, Fa'-bi-us (fa’-be-us), phi-los'-0-phus (phe- 
los'-o-phus). 

Exc. J has its long sound in the first syllable of a word the second of which 


is accented, when it either stands alone before a consonant, as in i-do'-ne-us, or 
ends a syllable before a vowel, as in fi-&-bam. 


Rex. 2. Y is always pronounced like i in the same situation. 


$8. A vowel has always its short English sound, when fol- 
lowed by a consonant in the same syllable ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg’ num, fin’-go, hoc, fus’-tis, cyg’nus, in which the vowels are pro- 
nounced as in magnet, seldom, finash, copy, lustre, s 

ExcEPTION l. A, when it follows qu before dr and rt, has the 
sounds of a in quadrant and in quart; as, qua'-dro, quad-ra-gin'-ta, 
quar-tus. In other connections a before r has the sound of a in 

rt; as, par-it-ceps, ar’-ma ; except when followed by another r, as 
In par-ri-ci -da. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the English 
word ease ; as, ig’-nes, au -des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose in 
dose ; aa, nos, il'-los, dom -i-nos. 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English; so 
also are its compounds ; as, post'-quam, post'-e-a ; but not its deriva- 
tives; as, pos-tre -mus. 

Exc. 5. E,iand y before final r, or before rin a syllable not final, when 
followed in the next syllable by any other consonant, except r, have the sound 
of e and i in the English words her and fir; as, fer, fert, fer/ti-lis; hir, hir’e 
cus, myr'-tus. 


II. Or tae DieurHoNos. 


§ 9. Ae and oe are always diphthongs unless separated by djm- 
resis, - J.hey are pronounced as e would be in the same situation ; as, 
c -tae l9 -tas, po'-na, es'-trum. | 

1. Af, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced separately. 
When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, the i is 
pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has its long sound; 
as, Maia, Pompeius, Troia, Harpyia; pronounced Ma'"-ya, Pom-pe'- 
Jus, Tro'-ya, Har-py -ya. 


§ 10, 11. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 18 


REMARK 1. Ei, when a diphthong and not followed by another vowel, is 
pronounced like é; as in hei, om’-nets. 

2. Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, au'-rum, 
pronounced laws, etc. 

Rem. 2. In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters aw are pro- 
nounced separately; as, Me “U8. *. 

8. Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long « ; as, heu, Or- 
pheus (or’-phuse), Eu-phra-tes. . 

Rem. 3. The letters eu are pronounced separately in the terminations ewe 
and ewm of Latin nouns, and of all adjectives, whether Greek or Latin, except 
neuter ; as, wr’-ce-us, me'-us, me'-um, e'-um. other situations they form a 
diphthong; as, Eu-ró'-pa, Thé'-seus, e'-heu. 

4. Ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, etc. ; as, lin'-gua, qué-ror, sua'-de-o, quó -tus, é’-quus. They are 
always diphthongs after q, usually also after g, and often after s. 

b. Ui in cui and huic, when monosyllables, is pronounced like wi, and by 
some like long f. 


III. Or rur Consonants. 


$ 10. The consonants have, in general, the same power in 
Latin as in English words. 


The following cases, however, require particular attention. 


€. 


C has the sound of s before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs c, c, 
and eu; as, ce'-do, ci-bus, Ca’-sar, ce’-lum, ceu, Cy'-rus. In other 
situations, it has the sound of k; as, Ca’-to, cru'-dus, lac. | 

1. Ch has always the sound of k ; as, charta (kar -tah), machina 
(mak -é-nah). 

Exc. C,following or ending an accented syllable, before i followed bys 


vowel, and also before eu and yo, has the sound of sh; as, socia (so’-she-ah), 
caduceus (ca-du’she-us), Sicyon (sish'-e-on). 


Remark. In the pronunciation of the ancient Romans, the hard sound of c and g seems 
to have been retained in all their combinations. 


G. 


G has its soft sound, like j, before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
€ and @ ; as ge'-nus, ag’-i-lis, Gy'-ges, Ga-tü'-li. In other situations, 
it has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 


Exc. When g comes before g soft, it coalesces with it in sound; as, agger 
(aj’-er), exaggeratio (ex-aj-e-ra/-sho-o). 


S. ) 


$11. Shas generally its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 


Exc.1. (a.) When si followed by a vowel is immediately preceded by & 
(onerant ja an accented syllable, the s has the sound of sh; va, Per a 
6-8). 


14 QUANTITIES OF PENULTIMATE AND FINAL SYLLABLES. 


(5.) But when si or si followed by a vowel is immediately preceded by an 
accented vowel, the s or s has the sound of 2h; as, As-pa’-si-a (as-pa’-zhe-ah), 
Ba-ba'-ai-a (sa-ba’-zhe-ah). 

Nors. Ina few proper names, s preceded by a vowel in an accented syllable and follow- 
ed by i before another vowel, has the sound, not of zh, but of sh ; as, A’-si-a (a’-she-a): so 

Theodosia, i 

Exc..2. S, at the end of a word, after e, c, au, b, m, n, and r, has 

the sound of z; as, res, es, laus, trabs, hi -ems, lens, Mars. 


English analogy has also occasioned the s in Ce’-sar, cc-su'-ra, mi'-ser, mw/- 
sa, re-sid' -A-um, cau'-sa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some other words, 
to take the sound of 2. (es-a-re’-a, and the oblique cases of (sar, retain the 
hissing sound; so likewise the compounds of trans ; as, trans'-e-0. _ 


T. 


$19. 1. 7, following or ending an accented syllable before i 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio (ra-she-o), Sulpt- 
tius (sul-pish'-e-us). 

Exc. T, in such case, retains its hard sound (a) after s, t, or z ; as, Sal-lus'- 
ti-us, Brut’-ti4, Sex'-ti-us: (6) in proper names in tion and tyon ; as, Eu-ryt-i-on, 
Am-phic’-ty-on; and ( c) in old infinitives in er; as, flec'-ti-er, for flec'-&. 


X. 


2. X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the end, 
that of ks; as, Xenóphon (zen'-o-phon) ; axis (ak’-sis). 

Exc. 1. When ez or uz is followed by a vowel in.an accented syllable, x 
has the sound of gz; as, exemplum (eg-zem'-plum), wx-o'-ri-us (ug-z0’-re-us), 
inexhaustus (in-eg-zaus'-tus). 

Exc. 2. X,ending an accented syllable before $ followed by a vowel, and 
before « ending a syllable, has the power of ksh; as, noxius (nok’-she-us), 


pexui (pek’-shu-i). 


REMARK. Ch and ph, before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent; as, Chthonia 
(tho’-ni-a). PAthia (thi’-a). Also in the following combinations of consonants, in the be. 
ginning of words of Greek origin, the first letter is not sounded :—mne-mon'/-i-ca, gua’- 
vus, tme’-sis, Cte’-si-as, Ptol-e-ma’-us, psal’-lo. 


OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 


' $839. 1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it. | 

2. A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. | 


Rew. The penultimate syllable, or penult, is tho last syllablo but one. The antepenult 
is the last syllable but two. 

The quantity of a syllable is generally to be learned from the rules of prosody, §§ 282— 
$01; but for the convenience of the student, the following general rules are here in- 
serted :— 


8. A vowel before another vowel or À is short. 
4  Diphthongs, not beginning with v, are long. 


§ 14, 15. ACCENTUATION. 15 


5. A vowel before z, z, 7, or any two consonants, except a mute 
followed by a liquid, is long by position, as it is called. D 

6. A vowel naturally short before a mute followed by a liquid is 
common, i. e. either long or short. ] 


In this Grammar, when the quantity of & penult is determined by one of the preceding 
rules, it is not marked; in other cases, except in dissyllables, the proper mark written 
over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the quantities of their 
last two syllables only; and the rules for the quantities of final syllables would, for this 
purpose, be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of enclities. As these are gen- 
erally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of accentuation, are considered as parts of the 
words to which they are annexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to 
become the penult of the compound. But as the enclitics n with a consonant, the 
final vowels of all words en with a consonant, if previously short, are, by the addi- 
tion of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, therefore, to learn the quan- 
tities of those final syllables only which end with a vowel. 


OF ACCENTUATION. 
L Or Latin ACCENTS. 


$ 14. 1. Accent, in Latin, signifies the rising and falling of the voice in 
ronouncing the syllables of a Latin word. It is a general rule of.the Latin 
that every word has its.accent. The enclitics, however, hkve no ac- 
cent of their own, but they modify the accent of the words to which they are 
annexed, and prepositions lose their accent, when they precede the cases which 
ey govern. 
2. The Latin language has three accents, the acute (^), or rising tone, the 
grave (‘), or falling tone, and the circumflex (^), composed of the acute and the 
grave, i. e. of the rising and the falling tone. . ) 


8. A monosyllable, when short by nature, takes the acute, when long by nature, the 
circumflex accent; as, piz, ét, pars; dós, jas, spés. 


4. In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa'ter, má'-ter, pen'-na. 


Rem. 1. Words of two syllables have the circumflex accent, when the vowel of the pe- 
nult is naturally long and that of the last syllable short; as, ko-ma, mi-sit, it-cé, j&-ris ; 
if otherwise, they have the acute; as, hJ/-mó, dé’as, Ró'-mà (abl.), and ar 42, in which 
& is long only by position. 


9. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the antepenult ; 
as, a-mi'-cus, dom'-i-nus. 

Rem. 2. When the accent of à word of more than two syllables falls upon the penult, 
it may be either the circumflex or the acute according as the last syllable is short or long. 
The antepenult can take no accent except the acute, and in no case can the accent be 
drawn farther back than to the antepenult. 

Exc. Vocatives of the second declension in i, instead of ie, from nominatives 
in tus, and genitives in i, instead of 5i, are accented as they would be, if the re- 

Jected letters were annexed, i. e. with the acute upon the penult, even when 
tis short; as, Vir-gíl4 ; Va-lé'-ri, in-gé’-ni. So, also, the compounds of facio 
with words which are not prepositions; as, cal-e-fd'-cit, tep-e-fd'-cit. 


$ 15. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-ü-cris, phar'-é-tra, 1/4-que: but genitives 
in tus, in which 4 is common, accent their penult in prose; as, 
w-nl'-us, 13-ti'-us. ] 


16 DIVISION OF WORDS. § 16-18. 


Ram. 8. All the syllables of a Latin word, except that on which the acute or circum- 
flex accent falls, are supposed to have the grave accent, and were pronounced with the 
lower tone. 

1. The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same; as, se'-cum, sub’-e-o. 

2. In accentuation, the enclitics gue, ne, ve, and also those which 
are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent parts of’ the words 
to which they are subjoined ; as, i'-ta, it'-d-que ; vi'-rum, vi-rum’-que. 


JL Or ENGLISH Accents. 


§ 1G. Accent, in English, is a particular stress of voice upon 
certain syllables of words. Cf. § 5, 2. 

According to the English method of pronouncing Latin, a word may have 
two, three, or even four accents. That accent which is nearest to the termina- 
tion of the word, and which always corresponds in position with the Latin ac- 
cent, is called the primary or principal accent, and the secondary accent is that 
which next precedes the primary. The third and fourth accents, in like man- 
ner, precede the secondary, and are subject in all respects to the same rules; 
a8, pd -ter, má'/-ter, ser-mó -nes, dom'/--nis ; pe-ric’-ti-lum, con” yu-ra’-ti-o, oj/"'- 
portu -ni-tà/ tes, ex-er/"" -ci-ta/ t-on/' bul -que. 

1. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secondary 
accent is on the first; as, mod" -e-rà -tus, tol"-e-rab -i-lis. 

2. If three or four syllables stand before the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, and sometimes on 
the second syllable; as, de-mon"-stra-ban' -tur, ad" -o-les-cen'-ti-a. 

9. Some words which have only four syllables before the primary 
accent, and all which have more than four, have three accents; as, 
mod" -e-ra" -ti-ü -nis, tol" -e-ra-bil" -i-0 -rem, ex-er'" -ci-ta" -ti-0 -nis. 


DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 


VOWELS. 


§ 17. Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syHables, 
88 it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 


REMARK. In the following rules, the term vowel tncludes not only single 
vowels, but diphthongs; and when a particular vowel is mentioned, a diph- 
thong, alao, ending with that vowel is intended. 


CONSONANTS. 


SPECIAL RULES. 


§ 18. mRxxank. The following special rules, relating to particular letters 
or to particular combinations of letters, are in all cases to be regarded rather 
than the general rules, $$ 19—28, when the latter are inconsistent with the 
ormer. 

1. H, when standing alone between two vowels, is always joined 
to the vowel that follows it. 


Thus, mi’-hi, tra’-hé-re, co’-hors, co’’-hor-ta’-tt-0. 





* These are (e, met, pte, ce, cine, and dem; 88, tute, egdmet, meapte, hicce, hicctne, idem. 


§ 19-21. DIVISION OF WORDS.—SIMPLE WORDS. 17 


2. Ch, ph, and th, in the division of words into syllables, are con- 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and 
hence are never separated. 

Thus, A-chit’les, Ach’’-ra-di-na, Neph’-é-le, Te’-thys. 


8. Gl, tl, and tM, when standing alone between an two vowels, 
unless the first be u, and bi after u are always separa . 
Thus, 4Eg'-le, Ag-law’-rus, At’-las, ath-let/-i-cus ;— Pub/-li-us,xP ub-lic’-0-la, res- 
a. 


4. In writing syllables, z, when standing alone between two vowels, 
is united to the vowel before it, but, in pronouncing such syllables, 
its elementary sounds are separated. 

Thus, saz'-um (sak’-sum); az-il'-a (ak-ail’-lah); ex-em/-plum (eg-zem'-plum); 
9iz-9'-ri-us (ug-zo'-re-us). 


GENERAL RULES. 
I SiwPLE Worps. 


$ 19. A.—A single Consonant between two Vowels. 


1. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r, between the last two 
vowels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unaccented syl- 
lables, must be joined to the latter vowel. 

Thus, t in pd'-ter and au’-tem; th in &-ther ; cl in Hi-er/-ó-cles; q in d’-qua; 
er in à/-cris and eol-ü-cris ; chr in a’-chras ; r in tol’’-e-ra-bil’-t-us ; m in et/’-y- 
mo-lo-gi-a ; lin am"-bu-là-U/-ri-us; and gr in per’’-e-gri-na’-ti-o. Respecting 
ch and th cf. § 18, 2. 

Exc. TW/-i and sij/-i are commonly excepted. 


$ 20. 2. A single consonant, or a mute with 1 or r, before the 
vowel of an accented syllable, must be joined to the accented vowel. 
Pa * in t-tin’-é-ra ; d ; in oreo ie bey pr da e ; a n Eu-cli'-des and 

er’’-a-clé’-a ; gr in a-gres’-tis and a-gri ; prin ca-pre'-ó-lus ; q in a-qua/- © 
ri-us ; and phr in Euphra’ tes. ! 2 

§ Zi. 38. A single consonant after the vowel of any accented 
syllable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented vowel. 

Thus, s in dom'-i-nus and dom’-i-na’-ti-o; tin pat’<-ra; thin Scyth’-i-a; 
and q in aq'-ui-la (ak’-we-lah), and Aq" -ui-ta'-ni-a (ak'-we-ta/-ne-ah). 

4. When a mute with J or r follows the vowel of any accented. 
syllable, except the penult, the mute is to be joined to the accented 
vowel. D 

Thus, cr in ac’-ri-ter, ac’’-ri-mo’-ni-a ; tr in det’’-ri-men’-tum ; pr in cap/-ri- 

cap"-ri-mul-que phi in Paph’’-la-go’-ni-a; and phr in “Aph’-ro-diy +a. 
Pecpecting pal and phr cf. $ 18, 2. 7 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE 9D AND 4TH RULES. 


Exc. 1. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r, after an accent- 
ed a, e, or o, and before two vowels the first of which is e, i, or y, 
must be joined to the syllable following the accent. 

. 2% ° . 


18 COMPOUND WORDS.—ETYMOLOGY. § 22-24. 


Thus, d in ra'-di-us, (&'-di-um, m«"-di-à/-tor ; r in ha’-re-o, Ca"-ry-à'-tes ; 
ch in óra/-chi-um ; q in re’-qui-es, re'/-qui-es'-co; tr in pa’-tri-us, (E-no’-tri-a; 
and r and l in ce"-re-o'-li-a. 

Exc. 2. A single consonant or a mute with / or r, after an accent- 
ed u, must be joined to the vowel following it. . 

Thus, r in lu'-ri-dus, aw/-re-us; cr in. Ev'-cri-tus ; gl in ju'-glans ; and pl in 
Naw'-pli-us, du’-pli-co, and du"-pli-ca'-t&-o. Cf. $ 18, 8. 


6 22. B.— wo Consonants between two Vowels. 


Any two consonants, except a mute followed by / or r in the cases 
before mentioned, when standing between two vowels, must be sepa- 
rated. 

Thus, rp in cor’-pus, rm in for’-ma and frm ma ; rv. in ca-ter’-va; sc in 
ad-o-les’-cens ; nn in an’-nus ; phth in aph’-tha; cch in Bac’-chus and Bac’’-cha- 
na’-li-a; and thl in ath-lé’-ta. 


C.— Three or four Consonants between two Vowels. 


1. When three consonants stand between any two vowels, the last, 
or, if that be / or r after a mute, the two last, are joined to the latter 
vowel. 

Thus, mpt in emp’-tor, ad-emp’-ti-o; sir in fe-nes’-tra; mpl in ex-em’-plum; 
rthr in ar-thri'-tis. 

2. When four consonants stand between two vowels, two are joined 
to each vowel; as, nstr in trans-trum. 


II. Comrpounp Wonps. 


§ VB. 1. In dividing a compound word into syllables the com- 
ponent parts are to be separated, if the former part ends with a con- 
sonant; as, ab-es’-se, in'-ers, cir -cum-er'-ro, su'-pér-est, sub’-t-tus, pra- 
ter’-e-a, trans -I-tur, sub'-stru-o. So, also, if a consonant is inserted to 
prevent hiatus, it is joined to the preceding vowel ; as, prod -e-o, red’- 
€-0, sed-it4-0. 

2. But if the former part either ends with a vowel, or has dropped 
its termination, it is to be divided like a simple word ; as, def’-é-ro, 
dil -Y-gens, be-nev'-o-lus, prees’-to, eg'-0-met ;—po'-tes, po-tes'-tis, an’’-i- 
mad-ver'-to, ve'-ne-0 (from venum, eo), mag-nan -i-mus, am-bà' -ges, 
lon-gc& -vus. 


ue 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§ 24. 1. Etymology treats of the different classes of words, 
their derivation, and their various inflections. 


2. The classes, into which words are divided in reference to their significa- 
tion, are called Parts of Speech. 


§ 25, 26. NOUNS. 19 


8. The parts of speech in Latin are eight— Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection. 


4. The first four are inflected ; the last four, which are sometimes 
called Particles, are not inflected, except that some adverbs change 
their termination to express comparison. 


Rew. Substantives, pronouns, and adjectives are often included by grammarians un- 
der the general term nouns; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as synony- 
mous with substantive only. 


§ VB. 1. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection of the 
noun. 


2. Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds—declension, conjuga- 
tion, and comparison. 


3. Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and supines, 
are declined; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and adverbs are 
compared. 


- 


NOUNS. 


§ 26. 1. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

2. À proper noun is the name of an individual object; as, 
Cesar ; Roma, Rome; T'ibéris, the Tiber. 

8. A common or appellative noun is the name of a class of 
objects, to each of which it is alike applicable ; as, Admo, man or 
aman; avis, a bird; quercus, an oak; leo, a lion; mendacium, 
& falsehood. 

4. A collective noun is one which, in the singular number, de- 
notes a collection of individuals ; as, exercitus, an army. 


Rzw.1. The following are examples of nouns used as collectives, vis. exercttus, gens, 
juventus, multit&do, nobilitas, plebs, popülus, turba, vis, and vulgus. 


9. An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or other 
attribute; as, bonitas, goodness ; gaudium, joy ; festinatio, haste. 


Rem. 2. A concrete, in distinction from an abstract noun, is one which denotes an ob- 
ject that has an actual and independent existence; as, Roma, hdmo, popülus, ferrum. 


6. A material noun is the name of a substance considered in 
the gross; as, légnum, wood; ferrum, iron; cibus, food. 


Rem. 3. Proper, abstract, and material nouns become common, when em- 
ployed to denote one or more of a class of objects. A verb in the infinitive 
mood is often used as an abstract noun. 


7. To nouns belong gender, number, and case. 


Rem. 4. Adjectives and participles have likewise different genders, num- 
bers, and cases, corresponding to those of nouns. 


: 20 GENDER. § 27-29. 


GENDER. 


. § 27. 1. The gender of a noun is its distinction in regard to 
sex. 


2. Nouns have three genders—the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. 


8. The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

4. Those nouns are naturally masculine or feminine, which are used to de- 
signate the sexes; as, vir, a man; mulier, a woman. 

b. Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, though denoting 
objects that are neither male nor female, take adjectives of the form appropriat- 
ed to nouns denoting the sexes. 


Thus, domínus, & lord, is naturally masculine, because it denotes a male; but sermo, 
speech, is grammatically masculine, because, though not indicative of sex, it takes an 
adjective of that form which is appropriated to nouns denoting males. 


6. The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on their significa- 
tion, or on their declension and termination. The following are the general rules 
of gender, in reference to signification. Many exceptions to them, on account 
of termination, occur: these will be specified under the several] declensions. 


§ 28. MascuLINES. 1. Names, proper and appellative, of 
all male beings are masculine; as, Homérus, Homer; pater, a 
father; consul, a consul; équus, a, horse. | 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general name under which they are 
comprehended; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, because 
Jiuvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine; as, Tibéris, the Tiber; 
Aquilo, the north wind; Aprilis, April. 

Exc. Styx and some names of rivers in a and eare feminine. $§ 62, and 41, 1. 


8. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because mons is mascu- 
line; as, Othrys, & mountain of Thessaly; but they usually follow the gender 
of their termination; as, hic** Atlas, hoc Ida, hoc Soracte. 


$ 999. FrxwiwiNES. 1. Names, proper and appellative, of 
all female beings are feminine; as, Heléna, Helen; mater, a 
mother; juvenca, a heifer. . 


2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, poems, 
and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, planta, nàvis, in- 
sila, fabilla, and gemma, are feminine; as, » 


A gyptus, Egypt; Corinthus, Corinth; pirus, a pear-tree; nardus, s ikenard; 
Centaurus, the $ ip Centaur; Sdmos, "the name of an island ; Ehnkchus, the 
Eunuch, a comedy of Terence; amethystus, an amethyst. 


Exc. Names of countries and islands in wm, i, and (plur.) a, drum, are neuter.—Names 
of towns in i, orum ; four in o, dnis, viz. Trustno, Hippo, Narbo, and Sulmo, with Tunes, 
Taras, and Candpus, are masculine. Names of towns in wm or on, i, and (plur.) a, drum; 
those in e and ur of the third declension, indeclinable nouns in i and y, and some barba- 
rous names, as Suthul, Hispul and Gadir are neuter.—Names of trees and plants in er of 
the third declension, (§ 60), with baccar and vubur are neuter. A few names in ws, 7, ($ 50), 
with oleaster, pinaster, Stjraxz and unido are masculine.—A few names of gems in us, i, 
are also masculine. 





* To distinguish the gender of Latin nouns, grammayjans write hic before the maseu- 
line, Aac before the feminine, and Aoc before the nenter, 


§ 80-82. COMMON AND DOUBTFUL GENDER. 21 


§ 30. Common anv Dovustrut GENDER. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things animate, 
are said to be of the common gender; if things inanimate, of the 
doubtful gender. 


of the former are párens, a parent; bos, an ox or cow: of the latter, finis, an 
end. ; 


The following nouns are of the common gender :— 


Adolescens, a youth. Exsul, an extle. Palumbes, a wood-pigeots, 
Aff inis, a relative by mar- Grus, a crane. Párens, @ parent. 
riage. Hospes, a guest, a host. Par, a mate. 
Ales, a bird. Hostis, an enemy. Preeses, a. president. 
Antistes, a chief priest. Index, an informer. Preesul, a chief priest. 
Auctor, an author. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince or 
Augur, an augur. Interpres, an interpreter. princess. 
Ros, an oz or cow. Jüdex, a judge. Serpens, a serpent. 
Canis, a dog. . Juvénis, a youth. Sacerdos, a priest or 
Civis, @ citizen. Martyr, a martyr. priestess. 
Comes, a companion. . Miles, a soldier. Satelles, a Bife-guard. 
Conjux, a spouse. Municeps, a burgess. Sus, a swine. 
Consors, a consort. Mus, a ery Vestis, a penc 
nviva, a guest. émo. . ates, @ prophet. 
Custos, a keeper. Obses, a hostage. Verna, a slave. 
Dux, a leader. Patruélis, a cousin. Vindex, an avenger. 


The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns :— 
Conjux, atque párens, princeps, pátruélis, et infans 
Aff inis, vindex, jüdex! dux, pen 8, et hostis, , 
Augür, et antistes, juvénis, conviva, sácerdos, 
Münl-que-ceps, vátés, adolescens, civis, e£ auctor, 
Custos, némo, cómes, testis, sus, bos que cánis-que, 
Pro consorte tóri par, presul, verna, telles, 
Mus-que obses, consors, interprés, et exsül, et hospes. 


§ 31. 1. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective; when they denote females, a fem- 
inine. - 


2. The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction :— 


Artifex, an artist, Fur, a ier LAtro, a robber. 
Auspex, a soothsayer. Héres, an heir. Liberi, children. 
Eques, a horseman. Hómo, a man or woman. Pédes, a footman. 


To these may be added personal appellatives of the first declen- 
sion ; as, advéna, a stranger; and some gentile nouns; as, Persa, a 
Persian. 


§ BB. 1. The following, though masculine or feminine in sense, 
are feminine only in construction :— 

Copise, troops. Opéree, laborers. Vigilise, watchmen. 

Custodig, guards. Prüles, le ffspri gilie, 

Excubis, sentinels.  Subdles, j ^P *P'ing. 


22 EPICENES.—NEUTERS.—NUMBER. § 33-85. 


2. Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their termi- 
nation and construction ; as, 

Acroüma, a buffoon. Mancipium Scortum . 

Auxilia, Mr Servitium, ' | a slave. Prostibülum, | a prostitute, 

8. (a.) In some personal appellatives masculines and feminines 
are distinguished by different terminations affixed to the same root. 
The masculines end in us, er, o, tor, etc. ; the feminines in a or triz; 
as, cÓquus, cóqua ; magister, magistra ; léno, léna ; inventor, inventriz ; 
tibicen, tibicína ; dvus, avia ; rez, regina; poeta, poétria. 

(b.) So also in some names of animals; as, Equus, qua ; gallus, 
gallina ; leo, lea and legna. Sometimes the words are wholly differ- 
ent; as, laurus, vacca. 

4. Some names of animals are sometimes masculine and sometimes 
feminine without regard to difference of sex ; as, anguis, serpens, dà- 
ma, talpa, tigris, coltiber and colübra, etc. 


§ 33. ErickNEs. Names of animals which include both sexes, 
but admit of an adjective of one gender only, are called epicene. 
These commonly follow the gender of their terminations. 


Thus y & Sparrow, corvus, a raven, are masculine; aquila, an engle, vul- 
pet &, fox, are feminine; though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 


Nore. This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of sex is 
seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas or femina is usually 


$ 34. Neovrers. Nouns which are neither masculine nor 
feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, fas, néfas, nihil, gummi, pondo. 

2. Names of letters; as, o longum, long o. But these are some- 
times feminine, litéra being understood. 

8. Words used merely as such, without reference to their meaning ; 
as, pater est dissyllábum ; pater is dissyllabic. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, and 


other particles, used substantively ; as scire tuum, your knowledge ; 
ultinum vale, the last farewell; hoc diu, this (word) div. 


REMARK. 1. Words derived from the Greek retain the gender which they 
have in that language. 

Rem. 2. Some nouns have different genders in the singular and plural, aod 
are called heterogeneous nouns. See $ 92. 


NUMBER. 


§ 3. 1. (o) Number, in nouns, is the form by which they 
denote whether they represent one object or more than one. 


(5-) Latin nouns have two numbers, —the singular and the plural, | 
—which are distinguished by their terminations. The singular num- 
ber denotes one object; the plural, more than one. : 


§ 86-39. PERSON.—CASES.—DECLENSIONS. 23 


PERSON. 


2. The person of a noun or pronoun is the character sustained 
by the object which it represents, as being the speaker, the per- 
son addressed, or the person or thing spoken of. 


Hence there are three Persone. - The speaker is of the first person, 
the person addressed is of the second person, and the person or thi 
spoken of is of the third person. 


CASES. 


§ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, are 
denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a change of tere 
mination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, which denote their re- 
lations to other words. Latin nouns have six cases; viz. Jomi- 
native, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

REÉMARK. Though there are six cases in each number, no noun has in each 
number so many different terminations. 


§ 37. 1. The nominative denotes the relation of a subject to a 
finite verb; as, ego scribo, I write. Caius dicit, Caius says. — ^ 

2. The genitive denotes origin, possession, and many other rela- 
tions, which, in English, are expressed by the preposition of or by 
the possessive case; as, Vita Cesdris, the life of Casar, or Caesar's 

e. * 

8. The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is done; 
as, Ille mihi librum dedit, He gave the book to me. 

4. The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of ,cer- 
tain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

5. The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any ob- 
ject which is addressed. 

6. The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, espe- 
oh those expressed in English by the prepositions with, from, in, 
or by. 


Remark. The nominative and vocative are sometimes called casus recti, 
P e. the uninflected cases; and the others, casus obliqui ; i. e. the oblique or in- 
ected cases. 


DECLENSIONS. 


$ S8. The regular forming of the several cases in both numbers, 
by annexing the appfopriate terminations to the root, is called de- 
clension. 

The Latin language has five declensions or modes of declining 
nouns, distinguished by the termination of the genitive singular, 
which, in the declension, ends in c, in the second in i, in the 
third in is, in the fourth in as, and in the fifth in ei 

$ 99. The following table exhibits a comparative view of the temiose | 
tions or case-endings of the five declensions. . 


94 TERMINATIONS. § 40. 


TERMINATIONS. 
Singular. 
I. II. III. IV. V. 
pm, 
Nom. a, ts, ér, tim, | Or, efc. 6, etc. | tis, ü,| es, 
Gen. 8, i, is, iis, ei, 
Dat. s&e, 0, i, ul, u, | ei, 
Ace. ám, um, ém,(im), €, etc. | tim, ü,| ém, 
Voe. a, | 6, ér, tim, | Or, efc. é etc. | tis, u, | es, 
Abl. a. ó. é, (1.) ü. é. 
Plural. 

Nom. | s, i, &, | 6s, &, (i1), | tis, ua, | es, 
Gen. | àrüm, rim, im, (iim), uüm, erüm, 
Dat. | is, is, ibis, ibis, (übüs), | ebüs, 
Acc. | às, 6s, á, | es, &, (1%), | us, ua, | és, 
Voc. B®, 1, i, | és, — á, (1%), | ts, UA, |es, 
Abi. is. is. ibiis. Ibüs, (ibis). ' cbis. 

Remarks. 


§ 40. 1. The terminations of the nominative, in the third declension, 
are very numerous. See $4 55, 58, 62, 66. 

2. The accusative singular of masculines and feminines, always 
ends in m. 

8, The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin nouns, 
except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural always end alike. 

5. The genitive plural always ends in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural always end alike ;—in the 1st 
and 2d declensions, in is; in the 8d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 

. 7. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, always ends 
in 8. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and vocative 
like the nominative, in both numbers; and these cases, in the plural, 
always end in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, and 
the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts—a root, and a ter- 
mination. ‘The root or crude form, is the part which is not changed 
by inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. The 
root of a declined word may be found by removing the termination of 
any of its oblique cases. ‘The case commonly selocted for this pur- 
pose is the genitive singular. 

11. The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth declension, 
the eof the final syllable, though unchanged, is considered as belonging to the 

on. 


8 41-43. FIRST DECLENSION.—EXCEPTIONS. 25 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


§ 41. Nouns of the first declension end in d, é, as, és. Those 
in a and e are feminine; those in as and es are masculine. 
Latin nouns of the first declension end only in a. They are thus declined:— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. mü'-sá, a muse ; Nom. mu'-sg, muses ; 
Gen. mu'-sg, of a muse ; Gen. mu-sa-rüm, of muses; 
Dat. mu'-se, to a muse ; Dat. mu'-sis, to muses ; 
Acc. mu'-sám, a muse ; Acc. mu'-süs, muses ; 
Voc. mu'-sá, O muse ; Voc. mu'-se, O muses ; 
Abl.  mu'-sá, with a muse. Abl. | mu'-sis, with muses. 
In like manner decline 
Aula, a hall. Lit’-é-ra, a letter. Sa-git’-ta, an arrow. 
Cu’-ra, care. Lus-cin’-i-a, a nightingale. | Stel'-la, a star. 
Ga’-le-a, a helmet. Mach’-i-na, a machine. TÓ -ga, a gown. 


In'-sü-la, an island. Pen’-na, a feather, a quill. Vi-a, a way. 
NorE. As the Latin language has no article, appellative nouns may be ren- 


dered eitber with or without the English articles a, an, or the, according to their 
connection. 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 


$ A9. 1 Names proper and appellative of men, as, Sulla, Cinna ; pocta, 
a t; a sailor; and names of rivers, though ending in a, are mascu- 
line: $ 28, land 2. But the following names of rivers have been used as femi- 
nine: viz. Albüla, Allia, Druentia, Garumna, Himéra, Matróna, Mosella, Trebia. 
Lithe is always feminine. 
Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or feminine. 


$. lladria, the Adriatic sea, dima in Virgil and Statius, and tolpa in Virgil, 
are masculine. 


EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 


§ AB. Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed the 
genitive singular in di ; as, aula, gen. auldi. 

2. Familia, after piter, mater, filius, or filia, usually forms its gen- 
itive in as; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family; gen. matris- 
familias ; nom. plur. matres-familias or familiarum. me other 
words anciently formed their genitive in the same manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural of patronymics in es, of sev- 
eral compounds in cóla and géna, and of some names of nations, is 
sometimes, especially in poetry, formed in wm instead of ürwm; as, 
ZEneddum, Colicólum, terrigénum, Lapithum. So amphorum, drach- 
mum, for amphorürum, drachmürum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have sometimes 
dbus instead of ts, in the dative and ablative plural, especially when 
it is necessary to distinguish them from the same cases of masculines 
in us of the second declension hating the same root; as, filiis et filid- 
bus, to sons and daughters. 

8 
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Dea, a goddess. 
Filis, a daughter. Mie a the mule. 


' The use of a similar termination in anima, asina, liberta, náta, conserva, and 
some other words, rests on inferior authority. , dn 


GREEK Nouns. 


. $844. Nouns of the first declension in 2, ds, and 2s, and some 
also in d, are Greek. Greek nouns in d are declined like musa, ex- 
cept that they sometimes have dn in the accusative singular; as, 
Ossa; acc. Ossam, or Ossan. 


- Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singular number :— 


N. Pe-nel’-5-pé, N. Z-né’-as, N. An-chi’-sés, 
G. Pe-nel’-d-pés, G. J-nó'-s, G. An-cbY-ss, 
D. Pe-nel-ó-pz, D. XE-né'-e, D. An-chY’-se, 
Ac. Pe-nel’-d-pén, Ac. £-né’-im or in, Ac. An-chY-sén, 
V. Pe-nel-5-pé, V. JX-né'-À, V. An-chlY-se or a, 
Ab. Pe-nel'-ó-pà. Ab. E-nà'-&. Ab. An-chY-sü or 6. 
$ 4. In like manner decline 
Al’-0-e, aloes. Ti-À'-ras, a turban. 
E-pit/-ó-me, an abridgment. Co-mé’-tes, a comet. 
This’-be. Dy-nas’-tes, a ruler. 
Bo/-ré-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-1-des, a son of Priam. 
MY'-das. P y-r1-tes, a kind of stone. 


1. Most proper names in es, except patronymics, follow the third declension ; 
but in the accusative they often have both em and en, and in the vocative both 
es and e. See §§ 80, rv, and 81. 


2. Greek nouns of the first declension, which admit of a plural, are declined 
in that number like the plural of musa. 


8. The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in és and 
é into d; as, Atrides, & son of Atreus; Perses, Persa, & Persian; geo- 
métres, geométra, a geometrician; Circe, Circa ; epitóme, epitóma ; gr 
grammatica, grammar; rhetorice, rhetorica, oratory.—So tidras, tiára. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


. § 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, Zr, its, tim, 
os, on. Those ending in wm and on are neuter; the rest are 
masculine. 


. Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined :— 


ad 


SINGULAR. 
A lord. A son-in-law. A field. A kingdom. 
N. dom’-i-nis, gé-nér, á'-gér, reg’-niim, - 
G. dom’-i-ni, |  gen'-éri, a’-gri, reg -ni, 
D. dom'--no, gen -é-ró, a -gro, ‘nd, 
Ac. dom’-i-nim, gen'-é-rüm, a'-grüm, reg -nüm, 
V. dom’-i-né, ge-nér, a -gér, reg -nüm, 


Ab. dom"-Y-no. gen'-éro. a -gro. reg’-nd. 
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PLURAL. 
N. dom’-i-ni, gen -é-ri, a'-gri, reg’-ni, 
G. dom-i-no-rüm, gen-e-cró-rüm, ^ a-gró-rüm, reg-no -rüm, 
D. dom’-i-nis, gen’-é-ris, & -gris, reg'-nis, 
Ac. dom'-i-nós, gen -é-ros, & -gros, reg -ná, 
V. dom '-i-ni, gen -&ri, & -gri, reg -ná, 
Ab. dom'-i-nis. gen -é-ris.. & -gris. reg -nis. 
Like dominus decline 


An’-i-mus, the mind. Fó'-cus, a hearth. Nu’-mé-rus, a number. 
Clip’-e-us, a shield. Gla’-di-us, a sword. O-ce'-i-nus, the ocean. 
Cor’-vus, a raven. Lii’-cus,a grove. — Tró-chus, a trundling-hoop. 


Nors. Nouns in «s of the second declension are the only Latin nouns, whose nomina- 
tive and vocative singular differ in form. See § 40, BR. 8. 


§ 47. A few nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations to the 
nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds of géro and 
J'éro; as, armiger, -éri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, -éri, the morning 
star; and the following :— 


A-dul-ter, an adulterer. LY-ber, Bacchus. ‘Pu’-er, a boy. ; 
Cel’-ti-bér, a Celtiberian. Lib’-é-ri, (plur. ), children. SO/-cer, a father-in-law. 
Y-ber, a Spaniard. Pres’-by-ter, an elder. Ves'-per, the evening. 


Mul’-ct-ber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form. 


. § 48. 1. All other nouns in er reject the e in adding the termi- 
nations, ($ 322, 4), and are declined like ager; thus, 


A’-per, a wild boar. LY’-ber, a book. Al-ex-an’-der. 
Aus’-ter, the south wind. Ma-gis’-ter, a master. Is’-ter. 
Fà"-ber, a workman. On’-a-ger, a wild ass. Teu’-cer. 


2. Vir, a man, with its compounds, and the patrial Trevir, (the only 
nouns in ir,) are declined like gener. 


Like regnum decline 


An’-trum, a cave. — Ex-em'-plum, an ezample. — , Pre-sid’-i-um, a defence. 
A*-tri-um, «a hall. Ne-go'-ticum,* a business. Sax'-um, a 
Bel’-lum, war. Ni’-trum, natron. Scep’-trum, a scepire. 


ExcEkPTIONS IN GENDER. 


$ 49. 1 The following nouns in ws and os are feminine:— 


Abyssus, a bottomless pit. Dialectos, a dialect. Miltos, vermilion. 
Alvus, the belly. Diphthongus, a diphthong. Phárus(os), a light-house.. 
Antidótus, an antidote. Domus, a house, home. Plinthus, the base of a 
Arctoa(us), the Northern Erémus, a desert. column. 

Bear. Himus, the ground. Vannus, a corn-fan. 
Carbásus, a sail. 


$3. Greek nouns in ódus (5 99oc), and métros, are likewise feminine; as, 
synódus, an assembly; diamétros, a diameter. 





* Pronounced se-go/-she-um. See § 12. 
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‘ k: 30. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, etc. are feminine. See 
9, 2. 


Yet the following names of plants are masculine:— 


Acanthus, bear!s-foot. Ebülus, an elder. Rübus, a blackberry-bush. 
Amarantus, amaranth, Hellebdrus, hellebore. Tribülus, a caltrops. 


Aspariigus, asparagus. ^X lutübus, endive. 
Calámus, a reed. 


Juncus, a bulrush. And sometimes 
Carduus, a thistle. Raphanus, a radish. Amaricus, marjoram. 
Dümus, a bramble. Rhamnos, buck-thorn. Cytisus, snail-cloter. 


Oleaster and pinaster, names of trees, are also masculine. 
The following names of gems are also masculine :— 


Beryllus, a Jeryl. Chrysoprüsus, chrysoprase. So also 
Carbuneülus, a carbuncle. Opálus, opal. , Pyropus, gold-bronse. 


Chrysolithus, chrysolite, and smaragdus, an emerald, are doubtful. 

Names of females in wm are feminine: § 29, 1; as, mea Glycerium, Ter. 

Names of trees and plants in wm are generally neuter; as, apium, parsley; 
prine V Pun » A Hllespontus Isthmus, and all plural in i of 

nópus, Pontus, , Isthmus, and a names in i of countries 

and towns are masculine. Abydus(os) is doubtful. 

Names of countries and towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter 
as, Jlium or Ikon; Ecbátána, drum. 


$01. The following are doubtful, but more frequently masculine:— 


Balánus, a date.  Grossus, an unripe fig. ^ Phasólus, a light vessel. 
Barbitos, a lute. Pampinus, a vine-leaf. 
Atémus, an atom, and cólus, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently femi- 
nine. 


Peldgus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is neuter, and rarely masculine. 


ExcEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 


$ SB. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends in ii, 
the poets frequently contract it into 1; as, ingéni, for ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is sometimes like 
the nominative, especially in poetry; as, fluvius, Latinus, in Virgil. 
So, audi tu, popillus Albanus. Liv. 

Proper names in tus omit e in the vocative; as, Horatius, Hordti ; 
Virgilius, Virgtli. 

Filius, & son, and genius, 2 guardian angel, make also fili and geni. Other 
nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper names, 
form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delius, Delie; Tirynthwus, Tirynthie; 
Laertius, Laertie. 

$ SB.  Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some nouns of 
the second declension, especially of those which denote money, weight 
and measure, is commonly formed in um, instead of drum: § 322, 4. 

Such are particularly nummum, sestertium, denarium, medimnum, jugérum, 
modium, talentum. The same form occurs in other words, especiully in poetry; 


as, deum, libérum, Danaum ; etc., and sometimes om is found instead of ui ; 
as, Achivom. Virg. Cf. § 822, 8. 
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Deüs, a god, is thus declined :— - 
Singular. Plural. 
N. de’-us, AN. di'A,di, or de’-i, 
G. de'4, G. de-d’-rum, 
D. de'-o, JD.  di-is, dis, or de’-is, 
Ac. de'-um, Ac. de'-os, 
V. de-us, V. di'4,di, or de’-i, 
Ab. de'-o. Ab. di-is, dis, or de’-is. 


Jésus, or Jésus, the name of the Savior, has wm in the accusative, and u 
in all the other oblique cases. 


GREEK Nouws. 


§ 34. 1. Osand on, in the second declension, are Greek ter- 
minations, and are commonly changed, in Latin, into us and um ; but 
sometimes both forms are in use ; as, Alphéos, and Alphéus; Ilion and 
Ilium. Greek names in ros after a consonant commonly change ros 
into er; as, Alexandros, Alexander; Teucros, Teucer. In a few words 
ros is changed to rus ; as, Codrus, hydrus, and once in Virgil, Teucrus. 


Greek nouns are thus declined in the singular number :— 


Singular. Barbiton, a lyre. 
N. De'Jós, AndrÜ/-ge-08, N. bar'-bi-tón, 
G. De'-l, An-dro'-ge-8, or 1, G. bar’-bi-ti, 
D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, D. bar'-bi-to, 
Ac. De’-lén or tim, An-dro’-ge-6, or on, Ac. bar'-bi-tón, 
V. De’-lé, An-dro’-ge-0s, V. bar’-bi-tén, 
Ab. De’-16. An-dro’-ge-6. Ab. bar’-bi-to. 


2. The plurals of Greek nouns in os and on are declined like those of dominus 
and regnum; but the nominative plural of nouns in os sometimes ends in a; 


8. In early writers some nouns in os have a genitive in d (ov); as, Menandrü. 
Ter. ; 

4. A genitive > plural in dn, instead of drum, occurs in the titles of books and 
in some names of places; as, Georgicón; Philénén are. Sall. 

&. Greek proper names in eus (see § 9, R. 8), are declined like dominus, except 
that the vocative ends in eu; but sometimes in the genitive, dative, and accu- 
sative also, they retain the Greek form, viz. gen. éós, dat. &i (contracted et), 
acc. éd or ed, and are of the third declension. $$ 86, and 806, (1.) So in 
Lucretius the neuter peldgus (Greek míasycc, wc) has an accusative plural 
pelágé for ea after the third declension. $88, 1.—See alsorespecting a goni- 
tive in $ of some proper nouns in es, iu Rem.—Panthé occurs in Virgil, A. 2, 
822, as the vocative of Panthis. Cf. § 81. 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


$ 45. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
twelve. Five are vowels—a, e, t£, 0o, y ; and seven are conso- 
nants—ce, J, n, 7, s, t, x. The number of its final syllables ex- 


ceeds fifty. 


Rem. The following terminations belong exclusively to Greek nouns; viz, 


su, Hy dn, Vn, On, s 8n, Hr gt eus, yz, inz, yn, and plurals in € 
8 


——Z, 


30 THIRD DECLENSION. § 56. 


Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 


To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to know its gender, its 
nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases; since the root of the cases is not al- 
ways found entire and unchanged in the nominative. The case usually selected for this 
purpose is the genitive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender: if it is masculine 
or feminine, these cases have one form; if neuter, anether. 


§ OG. The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations of one 
of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive singular of the word 
which is to be declined. If is be removed from tho genitive, the remainder will always be 
the root of the oblique eases, and by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is 
declined ; thus, rupes, genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rupi, etc. : 
80 ars, gen. artis, root art, dat. arti, elc. ; opus, gen. opéris, root op?r, dat. opéri, ete. 


Ruies FOR FoRMING THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR OF THE 
Turrp DECLENSION FROM THE Root. 


I. Roots ending in c, g; b, m, p; vu, t, d, and some in r, add s to 
form the nominative ; as, trdbis, trabs; hifmis, hiems; gruis, grus. 


REMARK 1. T,d and r before s are dropped; as, nepdtis, nepos; laudis, laus; 
floris, flos. So bovis, bos, drops v. Pps’ , , , 

Rem. 2. Cand g before s form z; as, vocis, vor ; regis, rex. So vs forms x 
in nivis, niz. Cf. $$ 8, 2, and 171, 1. 

Rem. 8. Short i in the root before c, b, p, t, is commonly changed to 2; as, 
pollicis, pollex; colibis, celebs; principis, princeps; comitis, comés. So a is 
changed to é in auctípis, auceps. 

Rem. 4. Short é or 6 before r in neuters is changed to i; as, genéris, genis; 
tempóris, tempis. 

REM. 5. Short é before r is changed to t in the masculines ciséris, cinis ; 
cucuméris, cucmis; pulvéris, pulvis; voméris, vómis. 

REM. 6. A few and those mostly monosyllabic roots of masculines and fem- 
inines, not increasing in the genitive, add es or is, instead of s alone; as, gen. 
ripis, nom. rüpes ; gen. auris, nom. auris. 

REM. 7. A few neuters add é to the root to form the nominative; as, retis, 
rété ; máris, mdré. 

IL To roots ending in / and n, to some in r and s, and to those of 
most neuters in ¢, no addition is made in forming the nominative; as, 
animdlis, antmal; canónis, cánon ; honóris, hónor ; assis, as. 

REMARK 1. Final dn and in in the roots of masculines and feminines, become 
o in the nominative; as, sermónis, sermo; arundinis, arundo. 

Rem. 2. Final in in the roots of neuters becomes én in the nominative; as, 
fluminis, flümén. So also in the masculines, oscen, pecten, tibicen and tubicen. 

REM. 8. Tr and br at the end of a root, take é between them in the nomina- 
tive; as, patris, páter ; imbris, imber. Cf. $$ 108, 48, and 106. . 

Rem. 4. Short ó is changed to t in ebdris, ébir; femóris, fémür ; jecdris, jd- 
ctr; and robóris, róbür. , , rf rd J 

REM. 5. In the roots of neuters a£ drops t, and #2 becomes wt in the nomina- 
tive; as, potmátis, poéma; capitis, caput. 

Rem. 6. Roots of this class ty ie in repeated consonants drop one of them 


in the nominative; as, fellis, fel; farris, far; assis, as; bessis, bes. 


§ 57. THIRD DECLENSION. $1 


The following are the two forms of termination in this declénsion :— 


Singular. Plural 

Masc. and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. — Nest. 
N.* * N. és, Á, (18), 

G. 1s, is, G. im, (iim), iim, (iim), 
D. i, 1, D. thiis, jbüs, 

Ac. ém, (im), * Ac. 6s, 4, aK 

y. * * V. és, á, (ii), 
Ab. &, (i). é, (i). Ab. ibis. ibis. 


The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases which are like it. 


§ 37. The following are examples of the most common forms of 
nouns of this declension, declined through all their cases. 


Honor, honor ; masc. Turris, a tower; fem. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
AN. ho'-nor, ho-nó'-res, N. tur ris, tur’-res, 
G. ho-nd’-ris, ho-nó'-rum, G. tur'-ris, tur’-ri-um, 
D. ho-nd’-ri, ho-nor-i-bus, | D. tur’-ri, tur’-ri-bus, 
Ac. ho-nó-rem, _ho-nd’-res, Ac. tur'-rim, rem, tur’-res, 
V. ho’-nor, ho-no'-res, V. tur'-ris, tur’-res, 
Ab. ho-no'-re. ho-nor’-I-bus. | 4b. tur’-ri, or re. tur'-ri-bus. 
Rüpes, a rock ; fem. Nox, night ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. ru'-pes, ru' ‘pes, N. nox, noc’-tes, 
G. ru’-pis, ru'-pi-um, G. noctis, noc’-ti-um,* 
D. ru’-pi, ru'-pi-bus, D. noc'-ü, noc’-tI-bus, 
Ac. ru'-pem, ru’-pes, Ac. noc’-tem, noc’-tes, 
V. ru'-pes, ru -pes, V. nox, noc'-tes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. ru -pí-bus. Ab. noc’-te. noc’-ti-bus. 
Ars, art; fem. Miles, a soldier ; com. gen. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. ars, ar'-tes, N. mi-les, mil'-i-tes, 
G. ar'-tis, ar -ti-um,* G. mil’-i-tis, mil’-{-tum, 
D. ar-ti, ar’-ti-bus, D. mil’-t-ti, mi-lit’-I-bus, 
Ac. ar'-tem, ar'-tes, Ac. mil’-i-tem, — mil'-i-tes, 
V. ars, ar'-tes, V. mi-les, mil -i-tes, 
Ab. ar'-te. ar'-tí-bus. Ab. mil --te. mi-lit’-i-bus. 
Sermo, speech ; masc. Pater, a father; masc 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. ser -mo, Ser-mó'-nes, N. pa-ter, pa -tres, 
G. ser-mó-nis,  ser-mó'-num, | G. pa’-tris, pa-trum, 
D. ser-mo'-ni, _ser-mon’-I-bus, | D. _pa’-tri, pat ri-bus, 
Ac. ser-mO'-nem, ser-mó'-nes, Ac. pa-trem, pa -tres, 
V. ser'-mo, ser-m0’-nes, V. a-ter, pa -tres, 
Ab. ser-mo' -ne. — ser-mon'J-bus. | Ab. pa’-tre. pat -ri-bus. 


* Pronounced ar/-she-um, noc’-she-um. feo V 12. 
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THIRD DECLENSION, 


Sédile, a seat; neut. 


§ 57. 


Virgo, a virgin; fem. 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. se-di-le, se-dil’-i-a, N. vir-go, vir -gi-nes, 
G. se-di'-lis, se-dil-ium, |G. vir-gi-nis,  vir'-gi-num, 
D. se-di-li, se-dil’-I-bus, | D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin ’-{-bus, 
Ac. se-di-le, se-dil’-i-a, Ac. vir-gknem, vir virgines 
V. se-di'-le, se-dil’-i-a, V. vir’ -go, i-nes, 
Ab. se-di’-li. se-dil'A-bus. | 4b. vir'-gi-ne. virgin ’-1-bus. 
Carmen, a verse; neut. Animal, an animal; neut. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. car’ -men, car "-mi-na, N. an ‘I-mal, an-i-ma -li-a, 
G. car-mi-nis car-mi-num, |G. an-i-mà ‘lis, an-i-ma -li-um, 
D. car’-mi-ni, = car-min’-i-bus, | D. an-i-ma’-li, an-i-mal'-1-bus, 
Ac. car’-men, car’-mi-na, Ac. an’-I-mal, an-i-ma -li-a, 
V. car’-men, car'-mí-na, V. an'-i-mal, an-i-ina'-li-ba, . 
Ab. car’-mi-ne.  car-min'i-bus.| Ab. an-i-má-li _an-i-mal’-i-bus. 
Iter, a journey; neut. Opus, work ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. I-ter, i-tin’-é-ra, N. 6-pus, op’ -é-ra, 
G. i-tin’-é-ris, i-tin'-é-rum, G. op -é-ris, op'é-rum, 
D. i-ün'-én, it-i-ner’-I-bus, | D. op'-é-ri, o-per’-i-bus, 
Ac. i-ter, |. Hün-éra, Ac. O0 -pus, op -é-ra, 
V. 1-ter, i-tin’-é-ra, V. o'-pus, op -é-ra, 
Ab. i-tin'-é-re. it-i-ner’-I-bus. | Ab. op -é-re. o-per’-i-bus. 
Lipis, a stone; masc Cáput, a head ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
AN. ]la'-pis, lap’-i-des, N. ca’-put, cap -I-ta, 
G. lap -i-dis, lap’-i-dum, G. cap, -I-tis, cap -i-tum, 
D. lap-i-di, la-pid’-i-bus, | D. cap’-i-ti, ca-pit -I-bus, 
Ac. lap' i-dem, lap’-i-des, Ac. ca -put, cap -I-ta, 
V. la-pis, lap’-i-des, V. ca-put, | cap -i-ta, 
Ab. lap’-i-de. la-pid'i-bus. | Ab. cap -i-te. ca-pit -I-bus. 
Poéma, a poem; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 
N. po-e-ma, po-em’-i-ta, 
° G. po-em’-i-tis, po-em’-i-tum, . 
D. po-em’-i-ti, po-e-mat --bus, or po-em’-i-tis, 
Ac. po-e '-ma, po-em" '-á-ta, 
V. po-e'-ma, po-em'-&-ta, 
Ab. po-em -á-te. po-e-mat -1-bus, or po-em'-&- 
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RULES FOR THE GENDER OF NOUNS or THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


$ 38. Nouns whose gender is determined by thoir signification, accord- 
ing to the general rules, 4 28—84, are not included in the following rules and 
exceptions. 


MASCULINES. 
Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, os, and 
n, are masculine; as, 


sermo, speech; dólor, pain; flos, a flower; carcer, & prison; pes, a foot; 
cdnon, a rule. 


Exceptions in O. 


§ 59. 1. Abstract and collective nouns in io are feminine; as, 
ratio, reason ; legio, a legion. 

REX. 1. But numerals in io; as, binio, trinio, etc., except unio, unity, are 
masculine. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are feminine; 
as, arundo, a reed; imdgo, an image. So also grando, hail. But 
comédo, a glutton ; unédo, the arbute tree; and harpdgo, a grappling- 
hook, are masculine. 

Rxx.2. Margo, the brink of a river, is doubtful. Cupido, desire, is often 
masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

8. Qiro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, écho, an echo. Bio, 
the owl, is once feminine, Virg. A. 4, 462. 


Exceptions in ER. 


$60. 1 Laver, a water plant, and tüber, the tuber tree, are feminine, 
but when the latter denotes the fruit, it is masculine. Lénter, a boat, is femi- 
nine, and once, in Tibullus, masculine. Siser, skirret, is neuter in the singu- 
lar, but masculine in the plural. 


2. The following, in er, are neuter:— 


Acer, a maple-tree. Papáver, a poppy. Tiber, a swelling. 
Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat. d 
Cicer, a reich. Siler, an osier. Ver, the spring 
Iter, a journey. Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scourge. 
Laser, assafatida. Süber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger. 


Exceptions in OR. 


$ 61. Arbor, a tree, ie feminine: ddor spelt; the sea: marmor 
marble; and cor, the heart, are neuter. , j equors ’ ’ 


Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 

1. The following are feminine :— : 

Compes, a fetter. —— Quies, and Requies, rest. — Téges, a mat. 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, restlessness. 

Merges, a sheaf of corn. — Séges, growing corn. 
2. Ales, a bird; cómes, à companion; hospes, a guest; interpres, an inter- 
ter; miles, a soldier; obses, a hostage; proses, a” president; and satelles, a 

ife-guurd, are common, $ 30. 2s, brass, is neuter. 
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Exceptions in OS. 


8. A & tree; cos, a whetstone; dos, a dowry; eos, the morning;. and 
rarely népos, a grandchild, are feminine: sacerdos, custos, and bos are common, 
lo. ós, the mouth, and ós, a bone, are neuter; as are also the Greek words 

, epic poetry; and mélos, melody. . 


Exceptions in N. 


4. Nouns in men with four in s are neuter—glüten, glue; inguen, the groin; 
pollen, fine flour; and unguen, ointment. | 
5. Four nouns in on are eminine—aédon, a nightingale; halcyon, a king- 


fisher; icon, am image; and sindon, muslin. 
FEMININES. 


$ 69. Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the geni- 
tive, 78, ys, aus, s preceded by a consonant, and z, are femininc ; 
as, 
ctas, age; nübes, a cloud; deis, a bird; chidmys, a cloak; laus, praise; érabs, 
& beam; paz, peace. . 
Exceptions in AS. 


1. Mas, a male, vas, a surety, and as, a piece of money, or any unit divisi- 
ble into twelve parts, are masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also mascu- 
line; as, adámas, adamant. So also Mélas, the name of a river, $ 28, 2. Arcas 
and ANómas are common.—2. Vas, a vessel, the indeclinable noans, fas and 
néfas, and Greek nouns in as, dts, are neuter; as, artocreas, a meat-pie; bucd- 
ras, & species of herb. . 


Exceptions in ES not increasing in the genitive. 


8. Acindces, a scimitar, and cóles or cólis, a stalk, are masculine. Anéistes, 
palumbes, vdtes, and vepres, are masculine or feminine. Cacoéthes, hippomdnes, 
nepenthes, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter. 


Exceptions tn IS. 
§ G3. 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

(1.) Masc. COrinis, hair; tgnis, fire; pánis, bread; mdnes, (plur.), departed 
spirits.—(2.) Masc. or fem. mnis, a river; cinis, ashes; tS inis, Pin end; Plans, 
the haunch; cánis, a dog; f'ünis, a rope. The plurals, cinéres, the ashes of the 
dead, and fines, boundaries, are always masculine. 

2. The following are common or doubtful :— 


Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a basket. Tigris, a tiger. 
Callis, a path. Pollis, fine flour. — Torquis, a chain. 
Canalis, a conduit pipe. . — Pulvis, dust. 


Contubernális, a comrade. | Scrdbis, a ditch. 


* 
9. The following are masculine :— 


Axis, an axle. Cenchris, & serpent. Follis, a pair of bellows. 
Aquülis, a water-pot. Collis, a ht Fustis, a club. 

Cassis, a net. Cucümis, a cucumber. — Glis, a dormouse. 
Caulis, or | |. stalk. Ensis, a sword. Lipis, a stone. 

Colis, Fascis, a bundle. Lemhires, pl., spectres. 
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Mensis, a month. Sanguis, blood. Sentis, a brier. 

Mugllis, a mullet. Sémis, or Sodàlis, a companion. 
Orbis, a rie Semissis, às Torrie, a Jrebrand. 
Piscis, a Bessi compoun nguis, @ 

Postis, a “post. Centussis, |. of ax. Vectis, a. lever. 
Quiris, a Roman. .  Decussis, Vermis, a worm. 
Samnis, a Samnite. Tressis, Vómis, a ploughshare. 


4. Names of male beings, rivers, and months in is are masculine; 
as, Dis, Pluto; Anibis, an Egyptian deity; Tigris, the river Tigris; 
Exceptions in YS. 


Names of rivers and mountains in ys are masculine; as, Hdlys, Othrys. See 
§ 28, 2 and 8. 


Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 


$64. 1. Dens, a tooth; fons, a fountain; mons, a mountain; and pons, 
chiens, client; ellope, a kind of fishy dpope, & hoopoe; grape, a piu hydrope 
a client; , & kind o ; a hoopoe ; 8 griffin; 
the dropey j mérops, a kind of bird. Plone, & rope, is masculine and very 
rarely fcminine. 

2. The following nouns also are masculine, viz. (a.) these which are proper] 
adjectives—confluens and torrens, scil. amnis ; oc and oriens, scil. sol; 
(6.) compounds of dens—tridens, a trident, and bidens; a two-pronged mattock ;— 
but bidens, a s is feminine; (c.) the parts of as ending in ns; as, sextans, 
quadrans, triens and dextans. 


LI 
8. The following are common or doubtful :— 


' Adeps, grease. ^^ Seps, a kind of serpent. — Serpens, @ serpent. - 
Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a dud. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 
Animans an animal, which is properly an adjective, is masculine, feminine, 
or neuter. 
Exceptions in X. 
$ GS. 1 AX. Anthrax, cinnabar; córaz, a raven; cordaz, a kind of 
dance; dripaz, an ointment; stjraz, a kind of tree; théraz, a breast-plate; and 
Ataz, the river Aude, are masculine; imax, a snail, is common. 

2. EX. Nouns in ez are masculine, except fan Sorfex, lex, nex, prez, 
(obsolete in nom. and gen. sing.), and supellex, which are feminine; to: which 
add (§ 29) cárez, ilez, mürez, pellez, and vitez. Atriplex is neuter and very 
rarely masculine or feminine. Alex, a fish-pickle; cortez, bark; imbrez, a gut- 
ter-tile; óbez, a bolt; and silez, a flint, are doubtful: sénez, an old person; 
grex, a herd; riimezx, sorrel; and pimez, pumice-stone, are masculine an 
very rarely.feminine.:.- |... ... 5:0 ns T 

8. IX. OHiz, a cup; forniz, an arch; pheniz, a kind of bird; and spüdiz 
a palm-branch,. are masculine: ldriz, the larch-tree; perdiz, a partridge; and. 
tárixz, a swollen vein, sre masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and ésoz, names of fishés, are masculine. 

6. UX. . Traduz, a vine-branch, is masculine. | EE H 

6. YX. Bombyx, a silk-worm; cdlyz, the bud of a flowet; coccyz, a cuckóo; 
óryr, & wild goat, and names of mountains in gz, as Eryx, are masculine. 
Onyz, a box made of the onyx-stone, and nyc, & precious stone; also, 
caiz, the h and calz, lime; lyns, a lynx, and sandyz, a kind of color, are 
masculine. or feminine. | uM | 
"Nore. Bombyx, when it signifies silk, is doubtful. 

7. Quincunz, septunz, dicunz, dewna, parts of as, are masculine. - 
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NEUTERS. 


§ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, t, y, c, l t ar, ur, us, and men, 
are neuter; as, 

& crown; réte, a net; hydroméli, mead; lac, milk; vectigal, revenue; 
cápwt, the head; calcar, & spur; guütur, the throat; pectus, the breast; and fa- 
men, a river. 

Exceptions in L, C, and E. 


Magil, a mullet, and sol, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine or neuter, 
in the singular; but, in the plural, it is always masculine. Lac is neuter and rarely 
masculine. Praneste is neuter, and once in Virgil feminine. 


Exceptions in AR and UR. 

§ 67. Furfur, bran; sdlar, a trout; turtur, a turtle dove; and vultur, a 

vulture, are masculine. 
Exceptions in US. 

1. Lépus, a hare; and Greek nouns in pus (799), are masculine; as, fri; 
& tripod; but lagüpus, 8 kind of bird, is feminine. , ies 

2. Nouns in us, having ütis, or üdis, in the genitive, are feminine; 
as, juventus, youth; incus, an anvil. 


8. Pecus, idis, a brute animal, and tellus, the earth, arefeminine. Pessinus, 
and Selinus, names of towns, are also feminine. See § 29. 

4. Grus,& crane; mus, a mouse; and sus, a swine, are masculine or feminine. 
b. Rhus, sumach, is masculine, and rarely feminine. 


RuLES FOR THE QBLIQUE Cases or Nouns or THE THIRD 
DECLENSION. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


$ G8. 1. The genitive singular of the third declension of Latin 
nouns always ends in is, in Greek nouns it sometimes ends in os 
and us. 


A. 
2. Nouns in a form their genitive in dis; as, di-a-dé’-ma, di-a- 
dem -d-tis, a crown; dog'-ma, dog’-md-tis, an opinion. . 
E. 
8. Nouns in e change e into ts; as, rà'-te, r&-tis, a net; se-di-le, 
ge-di -lis, & seat. ' 


L 


4. Nouns in i are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclinable; but hy- 
drom’-é-li, mead, has hgd-ro-mel/4-is in the genitive. 


O. 


$ G9. Nouns in o form their genitive in dnis; as, ser’-mo, ser- 
md -nis, speech ; pá'-vo, pa-vd-nis, a peacock. 
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REMARK. Patrials in o have ónis; as, Macédo, -ónis; but some have ónis; 
as, Eburdnes, etc. See 8d exception to increments in O, $ 287. 


Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go form their genitive in {nis ; as, a-run’- 
do, a-run'-di-nis, a reed ; i-ma@-go, i-mag'-i-nis, an image. 

But four dissyllables—cüdo, ado, Ago and mango; and three trisyllables— 
comédo, unédo, and harpdgo, have Bis. ’ y 


Exc. 2. The following nouns, also, have inis :—Apollo; hómo, aman; némo, 
nobody; and turbo, & whirlwind. 

Ciro, flesh, has by syncope, carnis. Anio, the name of a river, has Aniénis ; 
Nerio, the wife of Mars, Neriénis; from the old nominatives, Amen, and Ne- 
Tienes. 

Exc. 8. Some Greek nouns in o form their itive in ds, and their other 
cases singular, in o; as, Dido, gen. Didus, dat. Dido, etc.; Argo, -us; but they 
are sometimes declined regularly; as, Dido, Didonis. 


Y. 


Greek nouns in y have their genitive in yos; as, misy, misyos, or, by contrac- 
tion, misys. 


C. 
8 70. The only nouns in c are &-lec, a-IZ-cis, fish-brine, and lac, lac’- 


L. N. KR. 


Nouns in J, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is; as, con'-sul, 
con-siHis, a consul; cd’-non, can nis, a rule; AÓ-nor, ho-nd-ris, 
onor. 


So, An'-1-mal, an-i-mi’-lis, an animal, — Cal’-car, cal-ci’-ris, a spur. 


VY'-gil, vig/-1-lis, a watchman. Car’-cer, car’-cé-ris, a. prison. 
Tr'-tan, Ti-tà-nis, 7itan. ^-mor, &-mi/-ris, love. 
Sy-ren, Si-ré’-nis, a Siren. Gut’-tur, gut’-tii-ris, the throat. 


DeY-phin, del-phY-nis, a dolphin. Mar’-tyr, mar’-t¥-ris, a martyr. 


Exceptions in L. 
Fel, gall, and mel, honey, double I before is, making fellis and mellis. 


Exceptions in N. 


871. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in {nis ; as, ffü'-men, 
fiu'-mi-nis, a river; gli’-ten, glu’-ti-nis, glue. 
The following also, form their genitive in tats :—oscen, a bird which fore- 
boded by its notes; pecten, a comb; tibicen, a piper; and tubicen, a trumpeter. 
2. Some Greek nouns in dn form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomédon, Lao- 
is. Some in in and yn add is or os; as, Tráchin, or Trachyn, Trachinis 
or Trachjnos. 


Exceptions in R. 
1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive; as, pd’-ter, pa'-tris, a father. 


So also tmber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; as, October, 
Octobris. 


4 
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ten crater, a cup; sóter, a savior; and ldter,a brick, retain e in the gen- 
ve. 

3. Far, a kind of corn, has farris; hépar, the liver, hepdtis; Lar or I. 
Lartis ; ier, a journey, "has deris "from the old nominative ifiner ; Juptter, 
Jóvis ; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

8. These four in ur have dris in the genitive :—ddur, ivory; fémur, the thigh; 
Jécur, the liver; róbur, strength. . 

Fémur has also feminis, and jécur, jecindris, and jocinóris. . 


AS. 


$ 72. Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, @’-tas, c-tà'- 
tis, age; pit-é-tas, pi-e-tà -tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. As has assis; mds, a male, máris; vas, a surety, vidis ; and eds, a 
vessel, vdsis. Anas, a duck, has anátis. ON Ll , "y 


Exc.2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their gender; 
the masculines in antis, the feminines in dats or ddos, and the neuters in dtis ; 
as, adámas, -antis, adamant; lampas, -ádis, a lamp; Pallas, -ddis or -ddos ; bucé- 
ras, -dtis, a species of herb. Arcas, an Arcadian, and Nomas, & Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. M élas, the name 
of a river, has Melánis. 


ES. 


$ 7B. 1. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into is, 
itis, étis, or etis; as, rü'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mV-les, mil'-t-t1s, a soldier; 
8 -ges, seg -à-tis, growing corn ; qui'-es, qui-& -tis, rest. 

REMARK. A few Greek proper names in es (gen. ts) sometimes form their 
genitive in ei, or, by contraction, $, after the second declension; as, Achilles, is, 
ei or 4: and a few in @ after the first declension; as, Orestes, is or c. 


2. Those which make itis are, 


Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler's staff. — Hospes, a guest. Satelles, a lifeguard. 
Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 
Czespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf' of corn. Termes, an olive bough. 
Cómes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a . 
Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. —— Veles, a skirmisher. 
Fomes, touchwood. Pédes, a foot-soldier. 


8. The following have étis :—abies, & fir-tree; aries, & ram; indiges, & man 
deified; interpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; séges, a corn-field; and téges, 
a mat. 

4. The following have étis :—(Cébes; Cres, a Cretan; Kbes, a caldron; mag- 
nes, & loadstone ; ques and requies, rest; inquies, restlessness; and tdpes (used 
only in acc. and abl.), tapestry.—Some Greek proper names have either étis or 
ts in the genitive; as, Chrémes, -étis, or -is. Dares, -étis, or -is. 


Exc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and preses, a president, have idis. Héres, an heir, 
and merces, a reward, have édis; pes, a foot, and its compounds, have Mis. 


Exc. 2. Cres has Ceréris ; bes, bessis ; pres, predis; and cs, cris. 


IS. 


$ 74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the nomina- 
tive ; as, au'-ris, au'-ris, the ear; d-vis, d'-vis, a bird. 
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Exc. 1. The following have the genitive in éris:—ctnis, ashes; pulvis, dust; 
vimis or vómer, & ploughshare. — Cucümis, a cucumber, has éris and rarely 1s. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis :—cdpis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; cuspis, a 
point; lépis, a stone; and prómulsis, an antepast. 

Exc. 8. Two have inis :—pollis, fine flour, and sanguis or sanguen, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis:—Dis, Pluto; lis, strife; Quiris, a Roman; and 
Samnis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


1. Greek nouns in ts, whose genitive ends in ios or eos, (40€ or tec), form their genitive 
in Latin in is; as (a.) verbals in sis ; as, basis, mathésis, etc. (b.) compounds of polis 
(w2Asc); 88, metropdlis, Neapülis, ete. ; and (c.) a few other proper names, as Charybdis, 
Lachésis, Syrtis, etc. In some nouns of this class the Greek genitive is sometimes found; 
as, Nemésis, Nemesios. 

2. Greek nouns in is, whose Greek genitive is in (dos (doc), form their Latin genitive 
in idis; as, agis, aspis, ephemeris, pyrimis, tyrannis, Zindis, Iris, Nerbis, etc. Tigris 
has both is and tdis; and in some other words of this class later writers use ts instead 
of idis. 

8. Charis has Charttis; Salimis, Salaminis, and Simdis, Simoentis. 


OS. 


§ 7. Nouns in ds form their genitive in Oris or ótis; as, flos, 
Jio -ris, a flower; né-pos, ne-pó -tis, a grandchild. 
The following have óris :— 


Flos, a . Lábos or lábor, labor. Os, the mouth. 
Glos, a husband's sister. — Lépos or lépor, wit. Ros, dew. 
Hónos or honor, honor. Mos, a custom. 


Arbos or arbor, a tree, has óris. 

The following have dts :— 
Cos, a whetstone. Monocéros, a unicorn. Népos, a grandchild. 
Dos, a dowry. Bhinocéros, a rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priest. 


Exc. 1. Custos, a keeper, has custodis ; bos, an ox, bóvis ; and ds, a bone, ossis. 


Exc. 2. Some Greek nouns in os have dis in the genitive; as, héros, a hero; 
Minos; Tros, a Trojan; and some Greek neuters in os are used iu the third 
declension in the nominative and accusative only; as, Argos, cétos, Epos, mélos 


US. 


§ 7G. 1. Nouns in às form their genitive in éris or óris; as, g&- 
nus, gen -&-ris, a kind; tem’-pus, tem'-pó-ris, time. 

2. Those which make éris are, dcus, (chaff), fedus, f'ünus, génus, gldmus, ld- 
tus, münus, dlus, ónus, Opus, , Tidus, scélus, sidus, ulcus, vellus, viscus and 
vulnus. In early writers pignus has sometimes pignéris. 

8. Those which make óris are, corpus, décus, dedócus, facinus, fénus, frigus, 
pus, litus, némus, pectus, pécus, pénus, pignus, stercus, tempus, and tergus. 

Exc. 1. These three in ds have udis :—incüs, an anvil; pálus, a morass; and 
subscüs, a dove-tail.. Péctis, a brute animal, has pecüdis. 


Exc. 2. These five have ütis:—jurentüs, youth; sdlüs, safety: semectüs, c 
age; servitüs, slavery ; virtus, virtue. 
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Exe. 8. Monosyllables in ds have Gris; as, crus, the leg; jus, right; jus, broth; 
mus, & mouse; pus, matter; rus, the country; tus, frankibcense: except 
and sus, which have gruis, and suis; and rhus, which has rhois or roris. Tellus, 
the earth, has tellüris; and Ligus or Ligur, a Ligurian, has Ligüris. 

Exe. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, have fraudis, laudis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pds (vo);) have ódis ; as, tripus, tripddis, a tripod; 
(GEdipus, -ódis; but this is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have wntis ; as, Amátkus, Amathun- 
tis. So Trapézus, Opus, Pessinus, and 


Exc. 7. Greek nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their 
genitive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the second 
ension; as, Orpheus, -¢i or-i. Cf. $ 64, 5. 


YS. 


§ 97. 1. Nouns in ys are Greek, and make their genitive in 
His (contracted gs), or, as in Greek, yos (vc) ; as, 


Citys, gen. Cotyis or ; Téth js or .. Bo At I 
Hays. Dárvs. ow have pis as d mys, demie ys, Cipys, Erinnys, 


S preceded by a consonant. 


2. Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive by 
changing s into is or tis; as, trabs, trd’-bis, a beam ; hi'-ems, hi -£-mis, 
winter; pars, par'-tis, a part; frons, fron -tis, the forehead. 


(1.) Those in ds, ms, and ps ; as, scrobe, hiems, stirps, change s into is; except 
grype, a. griffin, which has grüphis. |j ' " B , P 

REMARK. Compounds in ceps from cdpio have ipis; as, princeps, principis, 
& prince. But auceps has aucipis. 

(2.) Those in is, ns, and rs, as, puls, gens, ars, change s into tis. 

Exo. 1. The following in ns change s into dis:—/rons, foliage: glans, an 
acorn; juglans, a walnut; lens, a nit; and lbripens, a weigher. 

Exe. 2. Tiryns, a town of Argolis, has Tiryndhis in the genitive. 


T. 


§ 78. 1. Nouns in t form their genitive in ttis. They are, cdput, 
the head, gen. cap’-t-tis ; and its compounds, occfput and sinctput. 


X. 


2. Nouns in z form their genitive by resolving z into cs or gs, and 
inserting i before s; as, voz (vocs ) và -cis, the voice; lex (legs) lé’-gis, 
a law. 


(1.) Latin nouns in az have dcis; as, fornaz, forndcts, except faz, fácis. 
Most Greek nouns in az have dcis; as, tienen d acia. a few ae dci ai] 
córaz, cordcts; and Greek names of men in naz have nactis; as, Astyánaz, 
Astyanactis. 

(2.) Nouns in ez have icis; as, {iden judicis: Sbex has obtcis or objicis ; and 

ez, vibicis. Nex, prez, (nom. obs.), résex and fenisez have écis; àlez, nar- 
ther, and vervex have écis, and fez, fects. Lex and rex have égis; aquilez 
and grez have égis; rémez has remigis; sénex, sénis; and supellez, supellectilis. 
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(8.) Nouns in iz have icís; as, cervix, cervicis; and less frequently icis; as, 
cáliz, calicis. But niz has nivis; striz, foreign names of men, and gentile nouns 
in riz have igis; as, Bitáriz, Dumnóriz, etc. 

(4.) Nouns in oz have dcis; as, vox, vócis; but Cappddox has Cappadócis ; 

; Allobrógis; and noz, noctis. 

(5.) Of nouns in uz, crux, duz, trddux, and nuz have ticis; lux and Polluz, 
ficis.— Conjuz has conjiyis, fruz (nom. obs.) frügis, and faur, faucis. 

(6.) Yz,a Greek termination, has ycis, jcis, or $gis, gis. Onyx and sar- 
din, in which a is equivalent to chs ($ 3, 2) have gchis; as, dnyz, onjchis. 


DATIVE SINGULAR. 


$ YO. The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. sermoni. 


Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte ddtus. Varro in Gellius. So ere for 
eri, Cic. and Liv.; and jüre for jüri. Liv. 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 


(a-) The accusative singular of all neuter nouns is like the nomi- 
native. 

(b.) The accusative singular of masculines and feminines, ends in 
em. Yet some Latin nouns in ts, which do not increase in the geni- 
tive, have im, and some Greek nouns have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the accus- 
ative singular in tm; as, Hispális, Tibéris, Anubis; so also Albis, Athésis, Betis, 
Arar or Aráris, Bilbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, etc. These sometimes, also, make 


the accusative in in; as, Albin. has in and em, and Lists, im, tn, and em. 
Liger has Ligérim. 
2. The following also have the accusative in tm :— 
Amussis, a mason’s rule. Mephitis, foul air. Sinipis, mustard. 
Büris, a plough-tail. Pelvis, a basin. Sitis, thirst. 
Cannábis, hemp. Ravis, hoarseness. — Tussis, a cough. 


Cucümis, (gen. -is), a cucumber. Secüris, an axe. Vis, strength. 


8. These have im, and sometimes em :— 
Febris, a fever. Puppis, the stern. — Restis, a rope. Turris, a tower. 


But these have em, and rarely im:— 


Bipennis, a batile-aze. Navis, a ship. Sementis, a sowing. 
Clávis, a key. Preesépis, a stall. — Strigilis, a flesh-brush. 
Messis, a harvest. 


4. Lens and pars have rarely lentim and partim; and crdtim from crates, is 
found in Plautus. 
& Early writers formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 


Accusative of Greek Nouns. 


§ SO. The accusative singular of masculine and feminine Greek 
nouns sometimes retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often 
ends, as in Latin, in em or im. 

I. Masculine and feminine Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os, 
impure, that is, with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em ora; 
as, lampas, lampádis (Greek -doc), lampdda; chlámys, chlamydis, chlamydem, oz 
4da; Helicon, Helicónis, Helicóna. 
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REeMARK. In like manner these three, which have is pure in the genitive— 

, Tróis, Tréem, and Tróa, a Trojan; héros, a hero; and Minos, a king of 

Crete.— Aer, the air; ether, the sky; delphin, a dolphin; and pean, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, ara, ethéra, delphina, pedna. Pan, a god, has only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in 1s or os impure, have 
their accusative in im or in; sometimes in idem; Páris, Paridis; Parim, or 
Paridem. 

Exc.2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though th 
usually follow the rule, have sometimes $m or in; as, Elis, Elidis ; Elin or Ei. 
dem. So tigris, gen. ts or idis ; acc. tigrim or tigrin. 

II. Masculine and feminine Greek nouns in is not increasing, and in ys, gen. 
gos, form their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into m or n; as, 
Charybdis, (gen. Lat. -is, Gr. sas), acc. Charybdim or -in; Hálys, -yis or -yos, 
Halym or -yn. So rhus, gen. rhois, has rhun or rhum. 

III. Proper names ending in the diphthong eus, gen. é& and éos, have the ac- 
cusative in ea; as, Théseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. See $ 54, b. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in Latin, 
along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the first declension ; 
as, Achilles, Achillen; Xerxes, Xerzen; Sophocles len. Cf. $ 45, 1. 
also, which have either étis or is in the genitive, have, besides étem, é(a, or em, 
the termination en; as, Chrémes, Thdles. 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 


§ 81. The vocative is like the nominative. 
RzwARK. Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphnis, Daphni; Tethys, Tethy; Melampus, 


Melampu; Orpheus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes have & vocative 
in £, after the first declension; as, Socrütes, Socrüte. $ 45,1. — 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
§ 82. The ablative singular commonly ends in e. 


Exc. 1. (a.) Neuters in e, al, and ar, have the ablative in ¢; as, 
sedile, sedili ; anímal, animali ; calcar, calcüri. 


(b.) . But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative; viz. baccar, an herb; far, corn; hépar, the liver; jübar, & sunbeam; 
nectar, nectar; par, a pair; sal, salt. Réte, a net, has either e ori; and máre, 
the sea, has sometimes in poetry mare in the ablative. 


Exc. 2. (a.) Nouns which have im alone, or both im and in in the 
accusative, and names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative; 
as, vis, vim, vi; Tiberis, -im, 1; December, Decembri ; Aprilis, Aprili. 

(b.) But Betis, canndbis, and sindpis, have e or t. Tigris, the tiger, has 
tigride; asa river it has both Tigride and Tigri. din een 

Exc. 3. (a. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or i; as, turris, turre or turri. 

(b.) So Elis, acc. Elidem and Elin, has Elide or Eli. But restis, and most 
Greek nouns with idis in the genitive, have e only; as, Páris, -idis, -ide. 

Exe. 4. (a.) Adjectives in ts, used as nouns, have commonly ¢ in the abla- 
tive, but sometimes e; as, familiaris, a friend; natdlis, a birthday; soddlis, a 
companion; trirémis, a trireme.—Participles in ns, used as nouns, have com- 
monly e in the ablative, but continens has 4. 
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(5.) When adjectives in is become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Jwenális, Juvendle. Affinis and aedilis have generally e; as have always juvé- 
sis, & youth; riidis, a rod; and volücris, a bird. 


Exc. 5. (a.) The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
have e or i in the ablative, but most of them have oftener e than i:— 


Amnis, Collis, Ignis, Pars, Supellex, 

is, Convallis, Imber, Postis, Tridens, 
Avis, Corbis, Mugilis, Pügil, Unguis, 
Bilis, is, Orbis, Sordes, Vectis, 
Civis, Fustis, Ovis, Sors, Vesper. 
Classis, 


(b.) Occiput has only $, and rus has either e ori; but rure commonly signifies 
from the country, and ruri, in the country. Mel has rarely $. y 


(c.) So also names of towns, when denoting the place where any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, have the ablative int; as, Carthagini, at Carthage; 
80, Ánzüri and Lacedamóni, and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns 
occur with this termination in the ablative. Cundlis has 1, and very rarely e. 


Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have m or yn in the accusative, have their ab- 
lative in ye or y; as, Afys, Atye, or Aty. 


NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 


§ S3. I. The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es; as, sermónes, rüpes:—but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i only, or in e and i, have ia ; as, 
cdput, capita ; sedile, sedilia ; réte, retia. Aplustre has both a and ia. 


1. Some Greek neuters in os have éin the nominative plural; as, mélos; 
nom. plural, mele ; (in Greek uíasa, by oontraction uíaw). So Tempe. 


GENITIVE PLURAL. 


IL The genitive plural commonly ends in um ; sometimes in ium. 


1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have i only, or both e 
and i,make the genitive plural in ium; as, sede, sedili, sedilium ; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive singu- 
lar, have ium; as, nübes, nubium ; hostis, hostium. 

Exc. (nis, juvénis is, mugilis, proles, strues, and vates, have um; so oftener 
have dpis. strigilis, an volücris; Jess frequently mensis, sédes, and, in the poets 
only, ambáges, cedes, clades, vepres, and celestis. 

8. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the geni- 
tive plural; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arz, arcium. 


Exc. Lynz, sphinz, and ops (nom. obsolete) have um. 


Most monosyllables in s and z pure have um, but the following have ium; 
dos, mas, glis, lis, os (ossis ), faux, (nom. obs.) mir, now, striz, vis, generally 
JSraus and mus; so also fur and ren, and sometimes Jar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of na- 
tions in as, have commonly ium, but sometimes um; as, cliens, clien- 
tium or clientum ; Arpinas, Arpinatium. 
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(1.) Other nouns in as generally have um, but sometimes ium; as, atas, atd- 


tum or etatium. Pendtes and optimátes have usually ium. 


6. The following have tum :—cáro, compes, linter, imber, titer, venter, Samnis, 
Quiris, and usually Jnsüber. Fornaz and pálus have sometimes tum. 


6. Greek nouns have generally um; as, gigas, igantum ; Arabs, Arábum; 
Thraz, Thrácum ;—but a few, used as titles of books, have sometimes dn; as, 
Epigramma, epigrammáton ; Metamorphosis, -eon. The patrial Maleón also is 
found in Curtius, 4, 13. 

REMARK 1. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 


REM. 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive Plural as if they 
were complete; as, mdnes, manium; celites, tum; tla, ilium; as if from 
mdnis, coles, and ile. So also names of feasts in alia; as, ia, Saturna- 
lium; but these have sometimes drum after the second declension. Ales has 
sometimes, by epenthesis, alituum. See $ 822, 3. 


DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLUBAL. 


§ S4. The dative and ablative plural end in tbus. 


Exo. 1. Bos has bobus and babus, by contraction, for bovibus; sus has sübus by 
syncope, for sutbus. § 222, 5, and 4. 


Exc. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural more fre- 
quently in és than in ibus; as, poéma, poemátis, or poematibus. 


Exc. 8. The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, heróis, heroidis ; 
heroisi, or heroisin. Ovid. So in Quintilian, Metamorphosési. 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 
§ S5. The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 2s, 


d, id. 

Exc. 1. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, whose genitive 
plural ends in tum, anciently ended in is or és, instead of és; as, partes, gen. 
partium, acc. partc or partés. 


Exc. 2. Greek masculines and feminines, whose genitive increases in és or os 
impure, have their accusative in as; as, lampas, lampddis i So also 
héros, herdts, heróas, and some barbarian names of nations have a Similar form; 
as, Brigantas, Allobrógas. 


Jupiter, and vis, strength, are thus declined :— 


Singular. Singular. Plural. 
N. Ju'-pi-ter, AN. vis, vi'-res, 
G. Jó-vis, G. vis, vir -ji-um, 
D. Jó'-vi, D. — vir'-i-bus, 
Ac. J6’-vem, Ac. vim, v1 -res, 

V. Ju'-pi-ter, V. vis, vi -res, 


Ab. Jó -ve. Ab. vi. vir -i-bus. 
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: § 86. The following table exhibits the principal forms of Greek 
nouns of the third declension :— 


Nom. - Gen. Dat. Acc. Voc. | AB. 
-idem, 





-Ádis, . 
teme [odes impe a 
Pi. -ides,; -idum, -adibus, “ides, ~ides, |-adibus. 
wa as, 
S. | Heros, -018, -0i, oa, -08,  [|-oe. 
PI. -0e8,| -oum, -oibus, oes, -des, |-olbus. 
-0as, 
-Fis ss -ym ] | 
Chélys, y on yi, y n, y; ye or y. 
Possis, “is, -los, ||; i | "EI 
Achilles, Se 7b E a. | Sa, n, } -es, -&, |- or -i. 
Orpheus, -Eos, -él, -éa, -eu, § 54. 
Aer, -éris, eri, -éra, -er,  [-ére. 
Dido, -üs, i -0, -9, -o 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


§ 84. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and v. 
Those in ws are masculine; those in w are neuter, and, except in 
the genitive, are indeclinable in the singular. 


Nouns of this declension are thus declined :— 


Fructus, fruit. Cornu, a horn. 
Singular. Plural. ingular. Plural. 
N. fruc’-tis, fruc '-tüs, N. cor-nü,  cor'-nu-Á, 
G. fruc'-tüs, — fruc'-tu-üm, G. cor-nüs, cor’-nu-im, 
D. frac’-ta-i, — fruc'-ti-büs, D. cor-nü,  cor-níi-büs, 
Ac. fruc’-tim, — fruc'-tüs, Ac. cor'-nü, — cor-nu-á, 
V. fruc'-tüs, — fruc'-tüs, V. cor-nü,  cor'-nu-á, 
Ab. fruc -tü. fruc -ti-büs. Ab. cor-nü. —cor'-ni-büs. 
In like manner decline 
Can’-tus, a song. Fluc’-tus, aware. — Se-ni-tus, the senate. 
Cur’-rus, a chariot. Luc’-tus, grief. Gé’-lu, ice. (in sing.) 
Ex-er’-ci-tus, a& army. —— Md’-tus, motion. V &-ru, a spat. 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 


§ 86. 1. The following are feminine :— 


Acus, a needle. Ficus, a fig. Portícus, a gallery 
Dümus, a house, Manus, Ji "Tribus, a tribe. 


46 FOURTH DECLENSION.—EXCEPTIONS. § 89. 


(lus, & distaff, and the plurals atrus, a feast of Minerva, and Jdus, the 
Ides, are also feminine. So suctu, by night, found only in the ablative singular. 

Pénus, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine or 
feminine. Sécus, sex, is neuter; see $ 94. Spécus, a den, is masculine and 
rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are feminine by 
signification ; as, 

Anus, nürus, socrus ;—cornus, laurus, and quercus.  Myrtus also is feminine 
and rarely masculine. See § 29, 1 and 2. 


EXcEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 


§ 89. Démus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, and 
partly of the second. It is thus declined :— 


Singular. Plural. 
N. do'-müs, do’-miis, 
G. do'-müs, or do'-mi, dom'-u-üm, or do-mu/-rüm, 
D. dom/’-u-i, or do/-mo, dom"-1-büs, 
Ac. do^-müm, do’-miis, or do’-més, 
V. do’-mis, do’-miis, 
Ab. do’-m6. dom’-i-biis. 


(a.) Domiis, in the genitive, signifies, of à house; domi commonly signifies, 
at home. The ablative domu is found in Plautus, and in ancient inscriptions. 
In the genitive and accusative plural the forms of the second declension are 
more used than those of the fourth. 

(6.) Cornus, a cornel-tree; ficus, a fig, or a fig-tree; laurus, a laurel; and 
myrtus, & myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pinus is of the 
second, third or fourth declension. 

(c.) Some nouns in v have also forms in us and um; as, cornu, cornus, or cor- 
num. Adjectives, compounds of manus, are of the first and second declensions. 


REMARK 1. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, and 
were formed by contraction, thus:— 


Plural. 


frutués, üs, 


Singular. 
N. fructüs, 


G. fructuls, -üs, 
D. fructui, -ü, 
Ac. fructuém, -üm, 
V. fructüs, 

Ab. fructué, -ü. 


fructuüm, -üm, 

fructulbis, -übüs, or -Ibiis, 
fructués, ts, 

fructués, -üs, 

fructulbüs, -übüs, or -Ibiis, 


2. The genitive singular in is 1s sometimes found in ancient authors; as, 
anuis, ‘Ter. A genitive in i, after the second declension, also occurs; as, sená- 


tus, sendti ; tumultus, tumulti. Sall. 


8. The contracted form of the dative in v is not often used; yet it Sometimes 
occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 


4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in um rarely occurs. 
5. The following nouns have bus in the dative and ablative 


plural :— 
Acus, a needle. Artus, a Joint. 
Arcus, a bow. Lácus, a lake. 


Partus, a birth. 


Spécus, a den. 
Pécu, a flock. 


Tribus, a tribe. 


Génu, a knee; portus, a harbor; tonitrus, thunder; and véru, a spit, have ibus 


or Bbus. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 


§ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in és, and are of 
the feminine gender. 


They are thus declined : — 


Res, a thing. Dies, a day. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
AN. res, res, . N. di-és, di'-es, 

G. ré'À, re-rüm, G. di-é’-i, di-e'-rüm, 
D. ré, re'-büs, D. di-é'-i, di-e'-büs, 
Ac. rém, res, Ac. di -ém, di'-es, 
V. res, rés, V. di’-és, di'-es, 
Ab. re. re -büs. Ab. di'-e. di-e -büs. 


REMARK. Nouns of this declension, like those of the fourth, seem to have 
belonged originally to the third declension. 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 


1. Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and always 
masculine in the plural; meridies, mid-day, is masculine only. 

Note. Dies is seldom feminine, in good prose writers, except when it de- 
notes duration of time, or a day fixed and determined. 


EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 


2. The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in é or in i, instead of ei; 
as, gen. die for diei, Virg.; {ide for fidei, Hor.; acie for aciéi, Cees.—gen. plébi 
for plebéi, Liv.—dat. fide ior fidei, Hor., pernicie, Liv., and pernicii, Nep., for 
perniciéi. The genitive rabies contracted for rabieis, after the third declension, 


is found in Lucretius. . 

REMARK 1. There are only about eighty nouns of this declension, and of 
these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. Actes, effigies, eluvies, 
facies ies, progenies series, spectes, spes, want the genitive, dative, and ab- 
ative plara] and the rest want the plural altogether. 

REM. 2. All nouns of this declension end in tes, except four—f'ides, faith; 
res, a thing; spes, hope; and plébes, the common people;—and all nouns in tes 
are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, quies, and requies, which afe 
of the third declension. 


DECLENSION or CoMPouND Novuws. 


$ 91. When a compound noun consists of two nominatives, both 
parts are declined; but when one part is a nominative, and the other 
an oblique case, the nominative only is declined. Of the former kind 
are respublíca, a commonwealth, and jusjurandum, an oath; of the 
latter, mater-familias, a mistress of a family. Cf. $ 43, 2. 


Singular. Plural. 
N. V. res-püb'-M-ca, N. V. res-pub’-li-ce, 
G. D. re-i-pub’-li-cex, G. — re-rum-pub-li-ca’-rum, 
Ac. rem-pab’-li-cam, D. Ab. re-bus-pub’-li-cis, 


Ab.  re-pub'-H-cà. Ac.  res-pub’-li-caa. 
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Singular. Plural. Singular. 
N. jus-ju-ran’-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran’-da, N. ma-ter-fa-mil/-i-as, 
G. ju-isju-ran'-di;, | ————————— G. ma-tris-fa-mil’-i-as, 
D. ju-riCju-ran^-do, | ————————— D. ma-tri-fa-mil’-i-as, 
Ac. jus-ju-ran-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran’-da, Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil’-i-as, 
V. jus-ju-ran’-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran’-da. V. ma-ter-fa-mil’-i-as, 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. | ——————— Ab. ma-tre-fa-mil’-i-as, etc. 


Norm. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the simple words of 
which they are compounded. 


IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


$ 99. Irregular nouns are divided into three classes— 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant. 


I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 


A noun is variable, which, in some of its parts, changes either 
its gender or declension or both. 

Nouns which vary in gender are called heterogeneous ; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 


Heterogeneous Nouns. 


1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 
Avernus, Dindjmus, Ismárus, Massicus, Manálus, Pangeus, Tartdrus, Taygé- 
tus; plur. Averna, etc. 
2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plu- 
ral; as, 
jocus, a jest; plur. jóci, or jóca ;—lócus, a place; plur. lóci, passages in boo 
topics, places : loca, p aces —ibiles, a hissing; plur. sibila, rarely sibi dibus 
endive; plur. tnéibt or intüba. 
89. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 
carbdsus, a species of flax; plur. carbása, very rarely carbdsi, sails, etc., made 
of it;—Hierosolyma, -e, Jerusalem; plur. Hierosoljma, -órum. 
4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural; as, 
celum, heaven; plur. cel ;—Elysium; plur. Elysii;—Argos; plur. Argi. 
So siser, neut., plur. siséres, masc. 
5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plural; 
as, 
Jrénum, & bridle; plur. fréni or fréna ;—rastrum, a rake; plur. rastri, or, 
more rarely, rastra ;—pugillar, a writing tablet; plur. pugillàres or pugillaria. 
6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural; as, 
epülum, a feast; plur. epüle ;—balneum, a bath; plur. balnee or balnea ;— 
nusdinum, a market-day ; plur. nundine, a fair. P , 
7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural; 
as, 
delicia or delicium, delight; plur. deltcia, 


§ 93, 94. 
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Heteroclites. 
§ 99. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and third 


in the plural; as, 


nom. and acc. jugérum, an acre; gen. jugéri or jugéris; abl. 
jugére ; plur., nom., and acc. jugéra; gen. jugérum ; abl. jugéris an 


jugéro and 
d jugeribus. 


2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural; as, 


cds, a vessel; 
iff the genitive p 


plur. vasa, drum.  Ancile, a shield, has sometimes anciliórum, 
ural. 


Norse. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to have retained 


a part of each of their original forms. 


Thus, vasa, -órum, properly comes from 
-i, but the latter, together with the plural of vas, vdsts, became obsolete. 


vdsum, 


II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


§ 94. 


Nouns are defective either in case or in number. 


1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more cases. 
Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 


Such are 


, & pound; most nouns in i; as, gummi, gum: foreign words; 


as, Aaron, Jacob: sémis, a half; git, a kind of plant; the singular of mille, & 
thousand; words put for nouns; as, velle suum, for sua voluntas, his own inclina- 
tion; and names of the letters of the alphabet. 


A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monoptote ; 
if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; if in four, a 
Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 


The following list contains most nouns defective in case. Those 
which occur but once in Latin authors are distinguished by an as- 


terisk :— 


** Abactus, acc. pl. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, abl. a calling for. yy 
Admissu, abl. ; admission. 

Admonitu, abl. ; admonition. 

Es, not used in gen. pl. 

Aff atu, abl. ; an addressing ;—pl. affá- 
tus, -Ibus. 


Algus, nom.; algum, acc.; algu, abl. ; 


Ambiige, abl.; a going around ;—pl. 
entire. 

*Amissum, acc. ; a loss. 

Aplustre, nom. and acc.; the flag of a 
ship ;—pl. aplustria, or aplustra. 
bitrátus, nom. ; -um, acc. ; -u, abl. ; 


acc. pl. 

Cacoéthes, nom., acc.; an evil cus- 
tom ;—cacoéthe, nom. pl.; -e, and 
-es, acc. pl. 

Canities, nom.; -em, acc.; -e, abl. 
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Cétos, acc.; a whale ;—céte, nom. and 
acc. pl.; cetis, dat. 

Chios, nom. acc.; chao, abl.; chaos. 

Cassem, acc.; casse, abl. ; a net ;j—pl. 
entire. 

Circumspectus, nom. ; -um; -u; a look- 
ing aroun 

Coactu, abl. ; constraint, 

Coelite, abl.; pl. entire; inhabitants of 
heaven. 

*Commutitum, ace. ; an alteration. 

Compédis, gen. ; compéde, abl. ; a fet- 
ter ;—pl. compédes, -ium, «bus. 

Concessu, abl. ; permission. 

Condiscipulatu, abl. ; compantonship at 
school. 

Cratim, or -em, acc. ; -e, abl.; a hur- 
dle ;—pl. crates, -ium, -{bus. 

Cupressu, abl.; a cypress. 

Daps, nom., scarcely used; dápis, gen. 
etc. pl. dapes, -Ibus; a feast. 

*Dátu, abl. ; a giving. 

Derisus, -ui, dat. ; -um, acc.; -u, abl. ; 
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Despicatui, dat. ; contempt. 

Dica, nom.; dicam, acc. ; a legal pro- 
cess ;—dicas, acc. pi. 

Dicis, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for form's 


Ditionis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, acc.; -e, 


abl. ; . 

Diu, ab; in. the day time. 

Divisui, dat.; a dividing. 

Ebur, tvory ;—not used in the plural. 

*Efflagitatu, abl. ; importuntty. 

prdectus, nom. § a throwing out. 

pos, nom. and acc.; an epic poem. 

Ergo, abl. (or adv.) ; for the sake. 

Essédas, acc. pl.; war chariots. 

Evectus, nom. ; a carrying out. 

Fx, dregs, wants gen. pl. 

Fámé, aX. ; hunger. 

Far, corn, not used in the gen., dat., 
and abl. p. 

Fas, nom. ; acc.; right. 

Fauce, adbl.; the throat ;—pl. entire. 

Fax, a torch, wants gen. pl. 

Fel, gall, wants gen. fo 

Feminis, gen.; -i, dat.; -e, abl.; the 
thigh ;—pl. femina, Abus. 

Flictu, abl. ; a striking. 

Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, acc; -e, 
abl.; a door ;—pl. entire. 

Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tem, acc.; -te, 
abl. ; chance. 

*Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. 

Frux, fruit, nom. scarcely used ;— 
frügis, gen., etc. 

Fulgetras, acc. pl. ; Fighting. 

Gausápe, nom., acc., abl.; a rough gar- 
ment ;—qguusápa, ace. pl. 

Glos, nom. ; a husband's sister. 

Grates, acc. pl. ;—gratibus, abl.; thanks. 

Hebdomádam, acc. ; a week. 

Hiems, winter, not used in gen., dat., 
and abl. pl. 

Hippománes, nom. and acc. 

*Hir, nom. ; the palm of the hand. 

Hortatu, abl. ; an exhorting ;—pl. hor- 
tatibus. 

Impétis, gen.; -e, abl.; a shock ;—pl. 
impetibus. 

Incitas, or -a, acc. pl.; as, ad incitas 
redactus, reduced to a strait. 

*Inconsultu, abl. ; without advice. 

*Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. 

Inferis, nom. pl.; -as, acc.; -is, abl. ; 
sacrifices to the dead. 

Infitias, ace. pl. ; a denial; as, ire infit- 
ias, to deny. 

Ingratiis, abl. pl., (used adverbially); 
against one's will. 

Injussu, abl. ; without command. 

Inquies, nom. ; restlessness. 

Instar, nom., acc. ; a likeness. 
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Interdiu, abl. (or ade.); $n the day time. 

3 Invitátu, aX. ; an invitation. 

Irrisui, dat.; -um, acc.; -u, abl. ; de 
rision 


Jóvie, nom., rarel used ;—pl. Joves. 
Jugéris, gen.; ri abl. ; a^ acre ;—pl. 


Jugéra, -um, -ibus. 

Jussu, ‘abl. ; ‘command. 

Làbes, a wants gen. pl. 

Lücu, abl. ; ; 

* Ludificatui, dat.; a mockery. 

Lux, Aight, wants the gen. 

Mandàtu, abl ; a com 

Mane, nom., acc. ; mane, or rarely -i, 

Mel honey, not ussd in gen., dat. and 
e , not use ., dat., an 
aL P gen., ’ 


Mélos, nom., acc.; melo, dat. ; melody; 
—méle, nom., acc. 

Métus, fear, not used in gen., dat., and 

Missu, abl.; a sending ;—pl. missus, 
-Ibus. 

Monitu, abl.; admonition ;— pl. mon- 
Itus. 

Natu, abl. ; by' birth. 

Nauci, gen., with non; as, homo non 
nauci, a man of no account. 

Néfas, nom., acc. ; wickedness. 

Némo, nobody, wants the voc. and 
the pl. 

Nepenthes, nom., acc. ; an herb. 

Nex, death, wants the voc. ;—néces, 
nom., acc. pl. 

Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace.; -i, 
gen.; -o, abl. ; nothing. ) 

Noctu, abl. ; by night. 

Nuptui, dat.; -um, acc.; -u, abl; 
marriage. 

Obex, nom. ; -icem, acc. ; -Ice, or -jiee, . 
abl.; a bolt ;j—pl. óbices, -jicibus. 

Objectum, acc.; -u, abl. ; an interposi- 
tton ;—pl. objectus. 

Obtentui, dat. ; -um, acc.; -u, abl.; a 
pretext. , 

Opis gen.; Spem, acc.; Spe, abl; 

elp ;—pl. entire. 

Oppositu, abl.; an opposing ;—pl. op- 
positus, acc. 

Opus, nom., acc.; need. 

Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pl. 

Panáces, nom.; -is, gen.; -e, abl.; an 
herb. 

Pax, peace, wants gen. pl. 

Peccatu, abl. ; a fault. . 

Pecüdis, gen. ; -i, dat. ; -em, acc.; -e, 
abl. ; —pl. entire. 

Peláge, acc. pl. of pelágus; the sea. 

Permissu, abl. ; -um, acc. ; permission. 

Piscatus, nom.; -i, gen.; -um, acc.; 
-u, abl. ; a fishing. 
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Pix, pitch; pices, acc. pl. 

Pondo, abl. ; in weight. Cf. $ 94,1. 

Préci, dat. ; -em, acc. ; -e, abl. ; prayer ; 
—pl. entire. 

Prócer; nom. ; -em, acc.; a peer ;—pl. 
entire. 

Promptu, abl., readiness. 

Pus wants gen. dat. and abl. pl. 

Relütum, acc. ;—u,.abl.; a recital. 

Repetundarum, gen. pl.; -is, abl.; 
money taken by extortion. 

Rogatu, abl. ; a request. 

Ros, dew, wants gen. pl. 

Rus, the country, wants gen., dat., and 


Satias, nom.; -Atem, acc.; ate, abl. ; 
satiety. 

Sécus, nom., acc.; sez. 

Situs, nom. ; -um, acc. ; -u, abl. ; situa- 
tion ;—situs, nom. and acc. pl. 

Situs, nom. ; -üs, gen. ; -um, acc. ; -u, 
abl. ; rust ;—situs, acc. pl. 

Sol, the sun, wants gen. pl. 

Sordis, gen. ; -em, acc. ; -e and -i, abl; 
Jilth ;—pl. sordes,-ium, etc. 

Spontis, gen.; -e, abl:; of one's own 


ac 
Subóles, offspring, wants gen. pl. 
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Suppetis, nom. pl; -as, acc.; sup- 


Tabum, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -o, abl. ; cor- 
rupt matter. 
Tempe, nom. acc. voc. pl.; a vale in 
Thessaly. 
Tus wants gen., dat., and abl. pl. 
Vénui and -o, dat. ; um, acc.; -o, abl, ; 
e. 
Veprem, acc.; -e, abl.; a brier ;—pl. 
entire. 
Verbéris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; a stripe ;—pl. 
verbéra, um, Ibus. 
Vesper, nom. ; -um, acc-; -e, -i, or -o, 
l.; the evening. 


Vespéra, tiom. ; -am, acc. ; -à, abl. ; the 
evening. 

Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, acc.; -e, 
abl. ; change ;—pl. entire, except gen. 

Virus, nom. ; -i, gen, ; -us, acc. ; -o, abl. ; 


poison. 
Vis, gen. and dot. rare ; strength; pl. 
vires, -ium, etc. See § 86. 

Viscus, nom. ; -éris, gen. ; -ére, abl.; 
an internal organ. pl. viscéra, eto. 
Voeatu, abl. ; a calling ;—vocatus, acc. 

pil. 


RemMARK 1. To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which 
either want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that 


number only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. 


have the plural entire. Cf. $ 90, R. 1. 


Kes and dies, however, 


REM.2. For the use of the vocative, also, of many nouns, no classical au- 


thority can be found. 


$ 95. 
the singular. 


vic 


2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural or 


Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
they express. Sucb are generally names of persons, most names 


of places (except those which have only the plural), the names of 
herbs, of the arts, most material and abstract nouns; but these may 
have a plural when used as common nouns, ($ 26, R. 3.), and many 


others. 


Rem. In Latin the plural of abstract nouns is often used to denote the exist- 
ence of the quality, attribute, etc. in different objects, or the repetition of an 
action ; and in poetry such plurals are used for the sake of emphasis or metre. 


See § 98. 


The following list contains many of the nouns which want the plural, 
and also some, marked p, which are included in the above classes, but 


are sometimes used in the plural. 


Aconitum, wolfsbane, p. 


Adorea, a military re- Album, ana 


AEvum, age, lifetime, p. 


Balaustium, the flower of 


n. the pomegranate. 


ward. Allium, garlic, p. Balsámum, balsam, p. 
Aer, the air, p. Amicitia, friendship, p. — Barathrum, a gulf. 
Es, brass, money, p. Argilla, white clay. Callum, hardened skin, p. 
Ether, the sky. Avéna, oats, p. Calor, heat, p. 
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Carduus, a thistle, p. 
Caro, flesh, p. 

Céra, waz, p. 
Cestus, a girdle. 
Cicüta, hemlock, p. 
Conum, mud. 


Crócus, saffron, p. 
Cruor, P. 
Cütis, the skin, p. 
Dilucülum, the dawn, 
Ebur, ivory. 
Electrum, amber, p. 
Far, corn, p. 

Fel, gall, p. 

Fervor, heat, P. 
Fides, faith. 
Fimus, dung. 
Füga, fligM, p. 
Fümus, smoke, p. 


Füror, ,P. 
Galla, an oak-apple, p. 
Gélu, frost. 
Glarea, gravel 
oria, . 
Glastuni, wead. 
Gliiten, or 
Glutinum, glue. 
Gypsum white plaster. 
épar, the liver. 
Hespérus, the evening 
star. 
Hilum, a little thing. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Hümus, the grou 
Indóles, native quality, p. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jübar, radiance. 
Jus, justice, law, p. 
Justitium, a law vacation. 
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Lac, milk. 

Laetitia, JOY, p. 
anguor, faintness, p. 
Lardum, on, p- P 
Latex, 1 » P. 
Létum, 

Lignum, wood, p. 
Linus, mud. 


Liquor, liquor, p. 
Lues, a phages 
Litum, clay, p. 
Lux, light, p. 
Macellum, the shambles. 
Miine, the morning. 
Marmor, marble, p. 
Mel, honey, p. 
Meridies, mad-day. 
Mors, death, p. 
unditia, neaí£ness, p. 
Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 


Muscus, moss. 
Nectar, nectar. 
Nemo no man. 
equitia, wickedness, p. 
Nihilum, nihil, or nil, no~ 
ing. . 
m eem 
ivio, forgetfulness, p. 
Omüsuim, bollocks trips. 
Opium, opium. 
Palea, chaff, p. 
Pax, peace, p. 
Pénum, a 
Pénus, provisions, p. 


Piper, . 
Pix, Pid P. 
ontus, the sea. 
Prolubium, desire. 
Pübes, the youth. 
Pulvis, dust, p. 
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Purpüra, purple, p. 


Quies, rest, p. 
Ros, dew, ‘ 
Rübor, rodness, P. 


Sabülo and 


Sol, the sun, p. 
Sópor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an eza 
Spüma, foam, p. 
Sulfur, ur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabara, ae 
abum, corrupt matter. 
Tellus}€he earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, th 
Tribülus, a t^i. 
Tristitia, sadness. 
Ver, spring. 
Vespéra, the evening. 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 


P 
P. 


3 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, bird-lime. 
Vitrum, woad. 
Vulgus, the common peo- 
e. 


P 
Zingiber, ginger. 


§ 96. (5). The names of festivals and games, and several names 
of places and books, want the singular; as, Bacchanalia, a festival of 
Bacchus; Olympia, the Olympic games; Bucolica, a book of pastorals; 
and the following names of places :— 


Acroceraunia, Baiz, 


Amjyclzs, Ceraunia, 
Artaxita, Ecbatána, 
Athéne, Esquiliz, 


Fundi, Locri, Süsa, 

Gabii, Parisii, Syracuse, 
Gádes, Philippi, Thermopyls, 
Gemonise, Puteóli, Veii. 


Nore. Some of those in i properly signify the people. 
The following list contains most other nouns which want the singular, 
and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in that number :— 


Acta, records. 
Adversaria, a memoran- 


Alpes, the Alps, s. 
Auniles, annals, 8. 


tse, door-posts. 


Estiva, 86. castra, sum- Antes, rows. 


mer quarters. 


Antis, a foreloc*. 


Apinse, trifles. 
Argutise, witticisms, s. 


arms. 


3 . . 
Artus, the joints, s. 
Bellaria, sweetmeats. 
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Pigs, a two-horse char- 
rt, 8. 

Braces, breeches. is of 
ranchis, the 9 
fishes. , 

Brevia, shallow es. 


Calende, the Calends. 
Cancelli, balustrades. 


Cani, gray hairs. 
Casses, a hunters net, 8. 


Caulzx, sheep-folds. 
Celéres, the 

of the Roman kings. 
Cibaria, victuals, s. 
Clitellee, a pack-saddle. 
Codicilli, a writing. 
Coelites, the gods, s. 
Crepundia, a rattle. 
Cunab 


#, a 

Eumenides, 

Excubis, . 

Exsequise, funeral rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

Exuvire, spots. 

Facetiz, pleasantry, 8. 

Feriz, holidays, s. 

Fides, a stringed tnstru- 
ment, 8. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fráces, the lees of oil. 

Fraga, strawberries, s. 

Gemini, twins, a. 

Genze, cheeks, s. 

Gerre, trijles. 

Grates, thanks 

Habónse, reins, 8. 

Hiberna, sc. castra, win- 
ter quarters. 

Hyádes, the Hyades, s. 

Idus, the ides of a month. 

Ilia, the fla 

Incunabüla, a cradle. 

Indutiz, a truce. 


$ 97. 
numbers. 
Edes, -is, a temple. 
4&des, -ium, a house. 
pr medicinal springs 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxilia. auxiliary troops. 
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Inepte, "foalerie 

neptis ertes, 8. 

Inféri, the dead. 

Inferiz,sacrifices in honor 
of the dead. 

Insecta, insects. 

Insidie, an ambuscade, s. 

Justa, funeral rites. 

Lactes, small entrasis, s. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

LapicidInse, a stone quar- 


Latebre, a hiding place, 


8. 
Laurices, young rabbits. 
Lautia, presents to for- 


eqn . 
Lemüres, hobgoblins. 
Lendes, nits 
Libéri, children, s. 
Lucéres, a division of the 

Roman cavalry. 
Magalia, cottages. 
Majores, ancestors. 
Manes, the shades, s. 
Mapalia, hata, 9. 

palia, huts, s. 
Minacis, and 
Ming, threats. 


Minores, posterity. 

Moenia, the walls of a 
city, 8. 

Maltitia, garmenis finely 
wrought. 


Munia, official duties. 
Naiádes, water-n 3. 
Nires, the nostri , 8. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nátes, the haunches, s. 
Nómse, corroding sores or 
ulcers., 8. 
Non, the nones of a 
month. § 826, 1. 
Nügse, pests, nonsense. 
Nundina, the weekly mar- 


Nuptiz, a marriage. 

Oblivia, forgetfulness, s. 
ffucise, cheats, s. 

Optimates, the 
cratic party, s. 


aristo- 


Bónum, a good thing. 

Bona, property. 

Carcer, @ prison. 

Carcéres, the barriers of 
a rauce-course. 

Castrum, a castle. 
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Palearia, the dewlap, s. 
Pandectse, the pandecis. 
ParietInse, old walls. 


Partes, a party, s. 

Pascua, pastures, 8. 

Penates, household gods, 
8. 


Phalére, trappings. 

Philtra, love ‘potions. 

Pleiades, the Pleiads or 
seven stars, 8. 

Postéri, posterity. 

Prebia, an a 

Preecordia, the  dia- 
phragm, the entrails. 

Primitie, first frusts. 

Procéres, nobles, s. 

Pugillaria, or -üres, 
writing-tablets, s. 

Quadnrigs, a team of four 

8e, 8. 

Quirites, Roman citizens, 

8 


Quisquilis, refuse. 
Reliquis, the remains, 8. 
Salebre, rugged roads, 8. 
Saline, salt pus. 
Scale, a T, 8. 
catebree, a spring, 8. 
Scope, a broom. 9? 
Scrüta, old stuff. 
Sentes, thorns, s. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 
stationary camp. 
Superi, the gods above. 
Talaria, winged shoes. 
Tenebre, darkness, s. 
Tesca, rough places. 
Therme, warm baths. 
Tormina, colic-pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 
ers, 8. 
Trice, trifles, toys. 
Utensilia, utensils. 
Valvz, folding doors, s. 
Vepres, brambles, 8. 
vergiliz, the seven stars. 
Vindicise, a legal claim, s. 
Virgulta, bushes. 


The following usually differ in meaning in the different 


Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a part of the 
R man forum. 

Co nitia, an assembly for 
election. 


Copia, plenty. 
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Copix, troops, forces. Impedimentum, a hinder- Natilis, a dt 

Cupedia, -z, daintiness. ance. Natàles, birth, lineage. 
Cupediz, -àrum, and Impedimenta, baggage. Opéra, work, labor. 
Cupedia, -orum, dainties. Litéra, a letter of the al- Opére, workmen. 


Facultas, ability. phabet. Opis, gen. power. 
Facultates, property. Litérse, an epistle. Opes, -um, means, wealth. 
Fastus, -üs, . Lüdus, pastime. Plága, a region, tract. 
Fastus, -uum, and Lüdi, public games. Plage, nets, toils. 

Fasti, -Orum, a calendar. | Lustrum, a morass. Principium, a beginning. 
Fortüna, Fortune. Lustra, a haunt or den of Principia, the g 8 
Fortine, wealth. wild beasts. $. 

Furfur, bran. Mos, custom. . Rostrum, a beak, prow. 
Furfüres, dandruff. Mores, manners. Rostra, the Rostra. 
Gratia, favor. Niris, a nostril. Sal, salt. 

Gratise, thanks. Nares, the nose. Sales, witticisms. 


§ 98. The following plurals, with a few others, are sometimes 
used in poetry, especially in the nominative and accusative, instead 
of the singular, for the sake of emphasis or metre. 


Equira, the sea. Hymensei, marriage. Pectóra, the breast. 
Alta, the sea. Ignes, love. . Reditiis, a return. 
Animi, courage. Inguina, the groin. Regna, a kingdom. 
Aure, the air. Ire, anger. — Rictüs, the jaws. 
Carine, a keel. Jejunia, fasting. Robóra, strength. 
Cervices, the neck. Jibs, a mane. Silentia, silence. 

Colla, the neck. Limina, a threshold. Sinis, the bosom of a Ro- 
Coma, the hair. Litóra, a shore. man garment. 
Connubia, marriage. Mense, a service or course Teed, a torch. 

Corda, the heart. of dishes. . Tempora, time. 
Corpóra, a body. Neniz, a funeral dirge. — Terga, the back. 
Crepuscüla, twilight. Numina, the divinity. Thalámi, marriage or 
Currüs, a chariot. Odia, hatred. marriage-bed. 
Exsilia, banishment. Ora, the mouth, the coun- Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Frigóra, cold. ) tenance. Türa, frankincense. 
Gaudia, joy. Orse, confines. Vise, 6 journey. 
Gramina, £ . Ortus, a rising, the east. — Vultus, the countenance. 
Guttüra, the throat. Otia, ease, leisure. 


III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 


§ 99. Nouns are redundant either in termination, in declension, 
in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor, and arbos, a tree: (b.) 
of the oblique cases; as, ($gris, ; gen. (igris, or -idis; a tiger. 

2. In declension; as, laurus; gen. -4, or -üs; & laurel. 

8. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut.; the common people. 

4. In termination and declension; as, senecta, -@, and senectus, -ütis; old 
age. 

6. In termination and gender; as pileus, masc., and pileum, neut.; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as pénus, - or üs, masc. or fem., and pénus, 
-dris, neut.; a store of provisions. cus, -üs or -4, masc. fem. or neut. ; a cave. 


7. In termination, declension, and gender; as, menda, -e, fem. and mendum, 
44, neut.; a fault. 
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The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the above classes :-— 


Acinus, -um, and -a, a berry. 
Adagium, and “io, a proverb. . 
Admonitio, -um, -us, üs, G. remind- 


ing. 

Ethra, and sether, the clear sky. 

Affectio, and -us, ts, affection. 

Agamemno, and -on, Agamemnon, 

Alabaster, tri, and pl. -tra, drum, an 
alabaster box. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood, __ 

Alvearium, and -üre, a bee-hive. 

Amarácus, and -um, marjoram. 

Amygdála, and -um, an almond. 

Anfractum, and -us, ds, a winding. 

Angiportum , and -us, is, a narrow lane 
or . 

Antidótus, and -um, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, i, a spider. 

Arar, and Ariris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. 

Arcus, -üs, and i, a bow. . 

Attagéna, and -gen, a moor-hen. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice. 

Angmentum, and -men, «an increase. 

Baccar, and -&ris, a kind of herb. 

Bacülus, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. 

Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Barbitus, and -on, a harp. 

Batillus, and -um, a fire-shovel. 

Blanditia, and -ies, flattery. 

BnccIns, and -um, a trumpet. 

Bira, and -is, a plough-ta 

Buxus, and -um, the boz-tree. 

Czepa, and csepe, an onion. 

Calamister, tri, and -trum, a crisping- 


pin. 
Callus, and -um, hardened. skin. 
Cancer, cri, or éris, a crab. 
Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

Capus, and cápo, a capon. 

Carrus, and -um, a kind of waggon. 
Cassida, and -cassis, a helmet. 
Catinus, and -um, a bowl, dish. 
Chirográphus, and -um, a hand-writing. 
Cingüla, -us, and -um, a girdle. 
Clipeus, and -um, a shte 
Cochlearium, -ar, and -àre, a spoon. 
Colluvio, and -ies, filth. 
Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 
Compiges, and -go, a joining. 
Con&tum, and -us, üs, an attempt. 
Concinnitas, and -tüdo, neatness. 
Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
Contagium, -io, and -es, contact. 
Cornum, -us, i, or és, a cornel tree. 
Costos, i, and -um, a kind of shrub. 


Cratéra, and crater, a bowl. 

Crócus, and -um, saffron. 

Crystallus, and -um, crystal. 

Cubitus, and -um, the elbow. 

Cupiditas, and -pido, desire. 

Cupressus, $, or üs, a cypres-tree. 

Delicia, and -um, delight. 

Delphinus, and delphin, a dolphin. 

Dictamnus, and -um, . 

Diluvium, -o, and -ies, a deluge. 

Dómus, $, or ds, a 

Dorsus, and -um, the back. 

Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 

Effigia, and -ies, an image. 

Elegia, and -on, i, an elegy. 

Eléphantus, and -phas, an elephant. 

Epitéma, and -e, an abridgment. 

Esséda, and -um, a chariot. 

Evander, dri, and -drus, Evander. 

Eventum, and -us, fis, an event. 

Exemplar, and -Gre, a pattern. 

Ficus, $, or tis, a fig-tree. 

Fimus, and -um, dung. 

Frétum, and -us, us, a strait. 

Fulgetra, and -um, li hining. 
ghinng. 


Galérus, and -um, a 
Ganea, and “um, | an cating house. 
Gausiipa, -es, -e, and -um, frieze. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, éri, a hump. 
Glutinum, and -ten, glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Grammatios, and -e, grammar. 
rus, gruis, is, is, a crane. 
Hebdomáda, and -max, a week. 
Hellebórus, and -um, hellebore. 
Hónor, and hónos, honor. 
Hyssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, -um, -on, . 
Incestum, and -us, üs, incest. 
Intübus, and -um, endive. 
Jugülus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, itis, and -as, youth. 
Lábor, and lábos, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard, 
Laurus, $, or ds, a laurel. 
Lépor, and lépos, wit. 
Ligur, and -us, tiris, a Ligurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luzury. 
Mseander, ~dros, and s, Meander. 
argarita, and -um, a pearl. 
Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure. 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, influence. 
Mügil, and -1lis, a mullet. 
Mulciber, éri, or éris, Vulcan. 
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Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. Rictum, and -us, iis, the open mouth. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. Szevitia, -üdo and -ies, ferocity. 
Muria, and -ies, brine or pickle. Ságus, and -um, a military cloak. 
Myrtus, $ or ds, a myrtle. Sanguis, and sanguen, blood. 
Nardus, and -um, nard. Satrüpes, and satraps, a satrap. 
Nasus, and -um, the nose. Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Necessitas, and -üdo, necessity. Scorpius, -os, and -io, a scorpion. 
Nequitia, and -ies, worthlessness. Segmentum, and -men, a piece. 
Notitia, and -ies, Inowledge. Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. 
Oblivium, and -io, forgetfulness. Senecta, and -us, old age. 
Obsidium, and -io, a stege. Sequester, tri, or tris, a trustee. 
(Edipus, i, or ódis, Gdipus. Sesáma, and -um, sesame. 
Ostrea, and -um, an oyster. Sibilus, and -a, drum, a hissing. 
Palütus, and -um, the palate. - Sinápi, and -is, mustard. 
Palumba, -us, and -e8, G pigeon. Sinus, and -um, a goblet. 
Papjrus, and -um, papyrus. Spirus, and -a, drum, a spear. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. Spurcitia, and -ies, filthiness. 

Pavus, and p&vo, a peacock. Stramentum, and -men, straw. 
Pénus, i, -óris, or ds, and pénum, pro- Sufflimentum, aud -men, fumigation. 
visions. Suggestus, and -um, a if, stage. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. Supparus, and -um, a linen garment. 
Perseus, ei, or eos, Perseus. Supplicium, -icamentum, and -icatio, 

Pileüs, and -um, a hat. a public ication. 

Pinus, 4, or as, a pine-tree. Tapétum, -éte, and -es, tapestry. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. Tenéritas, and -tüdo, so . 
Planitia, and -ies, a » plain, Tergum, and -us, óris, the back. 
Plato, and Pláton, Plato. Tiara, and -as, a turban. 


Plebs, and plébes, ei, the common CTignus, and -um, a beam, timber. 


people. Tigris, 3, or idis, a tiger. 
Porrus, and -um, a leek. Titanus, and Titan, Titan. 
Postul&tum, and -io, a request. Tonitruum, and -trus, &s, thunder. 
Preesépia, -ium, -es, or -is, and -e, a Toriale, and -al, a bed-covering. 

stab Tribes, and trabs, a beam. 
Protextum, and -us, iis, a pretezt. Tribüla, and -um, a threshing sledge. 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. Vespéra, -per, éri and éris, the evening. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. Vinacéus, and -a, drum, @ grape-stone. 
Requies, étis or ét, rest. Viscus, and -um, the mistletoe. 
Réte, and réatis, a net. Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
Reticülus, and -um, a small net. people. 


REMARK 1. To these may be added some other verbals in w&s and io, and 
Greek nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a; as, Atrides and Atrida. See $ 45. 


REM. 2. Some proper names of places also are redundant in number; as, 
Argos and Argi; Fidena and Fidéne; Thébe and Thébe. 


Norte. The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally common, and 
some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 


DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


$ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjectives, 
and from verbs. 
I. From Nouns. 


From nouns are derived the following classes :— 
1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that of his 
father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 
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Nors 1. Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from that lan- 
guage by the Latin poets. 


(a.) Masculine patronymics end in tdes, ides, (des, and tddes. 

(1.) Nouns in us of the second declension, and those nouns of the third de- 
clension, whose root ends in a short syllable, form their patronymics in ides; 
as, Pridmus, Priamides ; Agamemnén, gen. ónis, Agamemnónides. 

— (2.) Nouns in eus and cles form their patronymios in ides; as, A-iréus, Atrides ; 
Herácles (i. e. Hercules,) Heraclides. 

REM. 1. ZEnides, in Virg. A. 9, 658, is formed in like manner, as if from 7Enéus, 
instead of Znéas. 

(8.) Nouns in ds and és of the first declension form their patronymics in ddes, 
as Ainéds, /Enéádes; Hippótes, Hippótádes. 

(4.) Nouns in ius of the second declension, and those nouns of the third de- 
clension, whose root ends in a long vowel, form their patronymics in iddes; as, 
Thestius, Thestiddes; Amphitryd (gen. ónis), Amphitryoniddes. 

Rem 2. A few nouns also of the first declension have patronymics in iddes ; 
as, Anchises, Anchisiddes. 

(5.) Feminine patronymics end in is, és, and ias, and correspond 
in termination to the masculines, viz. ts to tdes, éis to ides, and ias to 
Yddes ; as, Tynddrus, masc. Tyndarides, fem. Tynddris ; Nereus, masc. 
Nereides, fem. Neréis; Thestius, masc. T hesttddes, fem. Thesttas. 


REM. 8. A few feminines are found in ine, or ióne; as, Nerine, Acrisióne, 
from Nereus and Acrisius. 

Nore 2. Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in d$ 
and as, of the third. 


2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a country; 
and denotes an inhabitant of that country; as, 
Trés,a Trojan man; T7róas, a Trojan woman: Macédo, a Macedonian ; 
is, a Samnite ; from Tréju, Macedonia, and Samnium. 
Nore 8. Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, hómo, civis, etc. See $ 128, 6. 


8. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted by the 
primitive; as, liber, a book ; libellus, a little book. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, ila, ülum, or ciilus, cüla, cülum, 
according as the primitive is masuline, feminine, or neuter. 


A. 1. If the primitive is of the first or second declension, or its root ends 
in e, g, d, or t after a vowel, the diminutive is formed by annexing lus, a, 
um to the root ; as, arüla, servülus, puerdlus, scutülum, cornicüla, regülus, ca- 
pitülum, mercedüla ; from dra, servus, puer, scütum, corniz, (-icis), rez, (regis), 
cdput, (-itis), merces, (-édis.) 

2. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in e or i, 
instead of tlus, a, um, add olus, a, um; as, filiólus, glorióla, horreólum ; from 
ilius, gloria, horreum. 

8. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in I, n,or r, 
form diminutives by contraction in ellus, a, um, and some in illus, a, um; as, 
ocellus, asellus, libellus, lucellum ; from ocülus, «sina, liber, lucrum ; and sigillum, 
tigillum, from signum, tignum. 

B. 1. If the primitive is of the third, fourth, or fifth declension, the diminu- 


.w 


tive is formed in clus, (or icülus), a, um. 


2. Primitives of the third declension whose nominative ends in r, or in os or 
us from roots ending in r, annex culus to the nominative ; as, fratercülus, soror- 
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cüla, osciilum, corpusciilum ; from fráter, sóror, ós, (Oris), corpus, (-dris).—So also 
primitives in es and is, but these drop "the s of the nominative ; as, ignicülus, 
tiübecüla, diecila ; from ignis, nubes, dies. 

8. Primitives of other terminations of the third declension, and those of th 
fourth, add icülus to the root 5 as, ponticülus, coticila, ossicülum, versicülus, corni- 
cülum ; from pons, cos, ós, (08515), versus, cornu. 

4. Primitives in o, (inis or dnis), in adding ctilus, a, um, change the final vowel 
of the root (2 or o) into &u ; as, homuncülus, sermuncülus ; from hómo and sermo; 
and a few primitives of other terminations form similar diminutives ; as, avun- 
cülus, domuncüla ; from dvus and démus. 


C. 1. A few diminutives end in uleus, as, eguuleus, aculeus; from équus and 
ácus; and a few also in io; as, homuncio, senecio, from hómo and sénez. 

2. Diminutives are sometimes formed from other diminutives ; as, asellülus, 
from asellus; sometimes two or more diminutives with different terminations 
are formed from the same primitive , as, homunctülus, homullus, and homuncio; 
from hómo; and sometimes the primitive undergoes euphonic changes ; as ru- 
muscilus, from rümor. 

REM. Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as ranun- 
cülus, scamillus, from rána and scamnum. 


4. (a. An amplificative is a personal appellation denoting an ex- 
cess 0 t which is expressed by its primitive ; as, 

Capito, one who has a large head: so ndso, labeo, bucco, fronto, mento, one who . 
has a large nose, lips, or cheeks, a broad forehead or long chin; from cdput, 
ndsus, labia, bucca, frons, and mentum. 


(b.) A few personal appellatives in to denote the trade or profession to which 
& person belongs ; as, ludo, an actor ; pellio, a furrier ; from ludus, and pellis. 

5. The termination ium added to the root of a noun, indicates the office or 
condition, and often, derivativelv, an assemblage of the individuals denoted bv 
the primitive ; as, collegium, colleagueship, and thence an assembly of col- 
leagues; servitium, servitude, and co ectively the servants ; 80 sacerdotium, and 
ministerium ; from colléga, servus, sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few nouns, denoting 
something derived from the primitives, or imparting to it its peculiar character; 
as, testimonium, testimony ; so vadimonium, patrimonium, matrimonium ; from 
testis, vas (vddis), pdier, and mater. 

7. The termination éum, added to the root of names of plants, denotes a 
place where they grow in abundance ; as, quercétum, laurétum, olivétum, from 
quercus, laurus, and oliva. 

So, also, esculétum, dumétum, myrtétum, and by analogy saxétum. But some 
drop e ; as, carectum, salictum, virgultum, and arbustum. 

8. The termination drium, added to the root of a noun, denotes a receptacle 
of the things signified by the primitive; as, aviárium, an aviary; plantàrium, a 
nursery ; from dvis, a bird, and planta, a plant. 

9. The termination ile, added to the root of names of animals, marks the 
place where they are kept ; as, bovile, a stall for oxen; so caprile, ovile; from 

, an Ox, caper, a goat, and dvis, a sheep. 

Norte 1. This class and the preceding are properly neuter adjectives. 
shoe 2. Abstract nouns are derived either from adjectives or from verbs. 


Il. From ADJECTIVES. 


§ 101. 1. Abstract nouns are formed by adding the termination 
Vas, itüdo, ia, itia or ities, do, and imónia to the root of the primitive. 
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2. Abstracts in itas, (equivalent to the English fy or ity), are formed from 
adjectives of each declension ; as, cupiditas, teneritas, celeritas, crudelitas, fet 
tas; from cupidus, téner, céler, crudelis, and féliz. 

(1.) When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in éfas; as, pictas, from 
pius; and when it ends in ¢, as only is added ; as, honestas from honestus. 


(2.) In a few abstracts i before (as is dropped ; as, libertas, juventas, from 
liber, jurénis. In facultas and difficultas, from facilis, difficilis, there is a change 
also in the root-vowel from i to w. 

(3.) A few abstracts are formed in iius or tus, instead of itas; as, servitus, 
juventus, from servus and juvénis. See § 76, Exc. 2. 


3. Abstracts in itüdo are formed from adjectives in us, and some from adjec- 
tives of the third declension of two or three terminations; as, magnitüdo, alti- 
tüdo, fortitido, acritüdo, from magnus, altus, fortis, àcer.  Polysyllabic adjectives 
in tus, generally form their abstracts by adding üdo instead of stidototheir root; 
as, consuetüdo, from consuétus. 

4. Abstracts in ia (equivalent to the English ce or cy,) are for the most part 
formed from adjectives of one termination ; as, clementia, constantia, impuden- 
tia, from clemens, constans, impidens. But some adjectives in us and er including 
verbals in cundus, likewise form their verbals in ia; as, miseria, angustia, facun- 
dia, from miser, angustus, facundus. 


5. Abstracts in itia and ifies nre formed from adjectives in us and is; as, 
justitia, tristitia, duritia, and durities, segnitia and segnities, from justus, tristis, dü- 
rus, and segnis. 

6. A few abstracts are formed in edo, and a few in imónia ; and sometimes 
two or more abstracts of different terminations are formed from the same adjec- 
tive ; as, acritas, acritüdo, acrédo, and acrimonia, from dcer. In such case those 
in tfüdo and imonia seem to be more intensive in signification than those in 
itas. 


Remark. Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which 
are formed from them, are called concretes. 


III. From Vxn»ns. 


§ 10%. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal nouns. 


The following are the principal classes :— 


1. Abstract nouns expressing the action or condition denoted by a verb, es- 
pecially by a neuter verb, are formed by annexing or to their first root; as, 
dmor, love ; favor, favor ; meror, grief ; splendor, brightness; from dmo, fáveo, 
muereo, and splendeo. 

2. (a.) Abstracts are also formed from many verbs by annexing ium to the 
first or to the third root ; as, colloguium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; exor- 
dium, a beginning ; ezttium, destruction ; solatium, consolation ; from collóquor, 
gaudeo, exordior, exeo and sólor. 

8. Some verbal abstracts are formed by annexing éla, imónia, or imonium, to 


the first root of the verb ; as, queréla and querimonia, a complaint ; suadéla, 
persuasion ; from quéror and suadeo. 


4. (a.) The terminations men and mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with & connecting vowel, denote the thing to which the action 
belongs, both actively and passively, or a means for the performance of the ac- 
tion ; as, fulmen from fulgeo, Jramen from fluo, agmen from dgo, solamen from 
sólor, documentum from dóceo, blandimentum from blandior. 

(b.) The final consonant of the root is often dropped, and the preceding and 
connecting vowels contracted into one syllable ; as, go, (&gtmen,) agmen; fóveo, 
(fovimentum,) fomentum. 
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(c.) Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, atramentum, 
ink; but, in this case, the connecting vowel seems to imply its reference to such 
a verb as a£ráre, to blacken. 


5. (a.) The terminations slum, bülum, ciilum; brum, crum, trum, annexed to 
the first root of a verb, denote an instrument for performing the act expressed 
by the verb, or a place for its performance ; as, cingtilum, opercülum, venabülum, 
ventilabrum, fulcrum, spectrum, from cingo, opério, vénor, ventilo, fulcio, spécio. 

(6.) Sometimes cülum is contracted into clum; as, vinclum for vincilum. 
Sometimes, also, s is inserted before trum; as, rostrum, from ródo, and & con 
necting vowel is placed before this and some of the other terminations; as, 
ardtrum, stabülum, cubicilum, from dro, sto, and cibo. 


(c.) Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetabülum, a vin- 
egar cruet ; iuribülum, a censer ; from acétum and tus. 


6. (a.) Nouns formed by adding or and rix to the third root of the verb, de- 
note respectively the male and female agent of the action expressed by the verb; 
as, adj tor, adjitriz, an assistant ; fautor, fautriz, a favorer; victor, victriz, a 
conqueror ; from adjtivo (adjüt-), faveo ( faut-), vinco (vict-). ey are often like- 
wise used as adjectives. The feminine form is less common than the mascu- 
line, and when the third root of the verb ends in s, the feminine is sometimes 
formed in (riz; as, tondeo (tons-) tonstriz. 

(b.) Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; as, vidtor, 
a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper; from via and janua. In meretriz from mereo, 
$ of the third root becomes e. 


(c.) The agent of a few verbs is denoted by the terminations a and o annexed 
to the first root ; as, conviva, a guest ; na, 8 Stranger; scriba, a scribe; 
erro, a vagrant ; bibo, a drunkard; comédo, a glutton, from convivo, advénio, etc. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by annexing to and us (gen. ds) to the 
third root of a verb; as, actio, an action ; lectio, reading ; from dgo (act-), go 
(lect-) ;—cantus, singing ; visus, sight ; üsus, use; from cdno (cant-), video (vis-), 
ütor (üs-). 

REMARK 1. Nouns of both forms, and of like signification, are frequently de- 


rived from the same verb; as, concursio and concursus, a running together; tatio 
and moótus, etc. 


Rem. 2. Nouns formed by adding the termination dra to the third root of 
& verb, sometimes have the same signification as those in io and us, and some- 
times denote the resultof an action; as, positira, position; vinctira, a binding 
together; from póno, and vincio; and the termination éla has sometimes the 
same meaning; as, querela, complaint ; loquela, speech, from quéror and lóqwor. 

Nore. One of these forms is generally used to the exclusion of the others, and when 
two or more are found, they are usually employed in somewhat different senses. 


8. The termination órium, added to the third root of a verb, denotes the place 
where the action of the verb is performed; ns, auditórium, a lecture-room; con- 
ditórium, a repository; from audto and condo. 


COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 


$ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously :— 


1. Of two nouns; as, rupicapra, a wild goat, of rüpes and capra. In some 
words, compounded of two nouns, the former is a genitive; as, senatis 
a decree of the senate; jurisconsultus, a lawyer; in others, both parts are de- 
clined; as, respublica, jusjurandum. See § 91. 


2. Of a noun and a verb; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and fácio; fidt- 
cen, a harper, of fides and cdno; agricóla, a husbandman, of dger and cólo. 
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8 Of an adjective and a noun; as, equinoctium, the equinox, of equus and 
sw; milleptda, a millepede, of mille and pes. “mens 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjective is in the 
genitive plural. . 

REMARK 1. When the former part of a compound word is a noun or an adjeo- 
tive, it usually ends in t; as, artifez, ruplcapra, agricóla, etc. If the second 
word begins with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quinque 
and annus; magnanimus, of magnus and animus. 


4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, ndfas, wickedness; némo, nobody; of 
and Àómo. So biduum, of bis and aia j témo nobody; of ne fio 
6. Of a preposition and a noun: as, incuria, want of care, of in and cara. So 
* an interval; precordia, the diaphragm; proverbium, & proverb; sub- 
sellium, a low seat; "ficies, a surface. P ' "SAP , 


Rem. 2. When the former art ine reposition, its final consonant is sometimes 
changed,to adapt i at which follows it: as, ignobilis, i j i 
irrumpo, of sn and nobilis, lepidus, etc. See $ 196. 9 ei 


ADJECTIVES. 


$104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits the 
meaning of a substantive. 


Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, into 
various classes; as denoting, 


1. Character or quality ; as, bonus, good; albus, white; amicus, friendly. 

2. State or condition; as, felix, happy; dives, rich. 

8. Possession; as, herilis, a master’s; patrius, a father’s. 

4. Quantity; as, magnus, great; tolus, entire; parvus, small. 

6. Number; as, ünus, one; secundus, second; tot, so many; quot, as many. 
These are called numerals. 

6. noy 5 28, annuus. yearly; hesternus, of yesterday; bimus, of two years; 

7. Place; as, altus, high; vicinus, near; aerius, atrial; terrestris, terrestrial. 

8. Material; as, aureus, golden; fagineus, beechen; terrénus, earthen. 

9. Part; as, nullus, no one; aliquis, some one. "These are called partitives. 

10. Country; as, Romanus, Roman; Arpinas of Arpinum. These are called 


11. Diminution; as, parvilus, from parvus, small; misellus, from miser, miser- 
able. These are called diminutves. 

12. Amplification; as, vindsus and vinolentus, much given to wine; auritus, 
having long ears. These are called ampiificatives. 

18. Relation; as, dvidus, desirous of; mémor, mindful of ; $nsuétus. These 
are called relatives. 

14. Interrogation; as, quantus? how great; qualis? of what kind; ? how 
many? quotus? of what number? These are called interrogatives; dnd, when 
not used interrogatively, they are called correlatives. 

15. Specification; as, tals, such; tantus, so great; tof, so many. These are 
called demonstratives. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


$ 103. 1. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the first and second declensions, or of the third only. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DE- 
CLENSIONS. 


2. The masculine of adjectives belonging to the first and second 
declensions, ends either in us or in er. The feminine and neuter are 
formed respectively by annexing a and um to the root of the mascu- 
line. The masculine in us is declined like domínus; that in er like 
géner or dger; the feminine always like müsa ; and the neuter like 
regnum. 


REMARK 1. The masculine of one adjective, sdtur, -éra, -érum, full, ends in 
ur, and is declined like géner. . 


Bónüs, good. 


Singular. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N. "-nüs, bo’-na, bo'-nüm, 
G.  bo’-ni, bo’-ne, bo’-ni, 
D. bo-no, bo'-nee, bo'-no, 
Ac.  bo'-nüm, bo'-nám, bo'-nüm, 
V. '-né&, . bo-ni, bo'-nüm, 
Ab.  bo'-no. bo'-nà&. bo’-n6. 
Plural. 
N.  bo'-ni, bo’-ne, bo'-ná, 
G. . bo-noó-rüm, bo-nà -rüm, bo-no'-rüm, 
D. . bo'-nis, bo'-nis, bo'-nis, 
Ac.  bo'-nos, bo'-nàs, bo'-ná, 
V. bo-ni - bo'-nse, bo'-ná, 
Ab.  bo'-nis. bo'-nis. bo’-nis. 
In like manner decline 
Al’-tus, high. Fi-dus, faithful. Lon’-gus, long. 
A-vi’-rus, covetous. Im’- x dus wicked. Plé'-nus, full. 


Be-nig’-nus, kind. In-i-quus, unjust. Tac’-I-tus, silent. 


Rem. 2. Like bónus are also declined all participles in us ; as, 
A-m&/ tus. | Am-a-tü^-rus. | A-man’-dus. 


Rem. 3. The masculine of the vocative singular of adjectives in ws is some- 
times like the nominative; as, O vir fortis atque amicus. Hor. Meus has both 
mi and meus. 

Rem. 4. The genitive plural of distributive numerals ends commonly in ém 
instead of drum; as, crassitüdo binüm digitorum. Plin. 


§ 106 ADJECTIVES—FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 


8. Téner, tender. 


Singular. 


Fem. 
ten'-é-rá, 
ten'-é-rze, 
ten’-é-ree, 
ten'-é-rám, 
ten'-é-r&, 
ten'-é-rà. 

Plural. 
ten’-é-re, 


ten-e-rà -rüm, 


ten’-é-ris, 
ten'-é-ràüs, 
ten’-é-ree, 
ten’-é-ris. 
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Neut. 
ten'-é-rüm, 
ten'-&ri, 
ten'-é-ro, 
ten'-é-rüm, 
ten'-é-rüm, 


ten -é-ro. 


ten'-é-rá, 
ten-e-ro'-rüm, 
ten'-é-ris, 
ten'-é-rá, 
ten'-é-rá, 
ten'-é-ris. 


In like manner are declined 


Lá -cer, torn. 


Masc. 

N.  te'-nér, 
G. ten -&ri, 
D. ten'-é-ro, 
Ac.  ten’-é-riim, 
V.  te'-nér, 
Ab.  ten'-é-ro. 
JN.  ten'-é-nri, 
G. ten-e-ro'-rüm, 
D.  ten'-éris, 
Ac.  ten'-é-ros, 
V.  ten'-éri, 
Ab.  ten'-é-ris. 

As’-per, rough 

Ex'-ter, foreign. 

Gib'-ber; crook-backed. 


Li'-ber, free. 
MY'-ser, wretched. 


Pros'-per, prosperous. 
Sá -tur, full. 


So also alter, except in the genitive and dative singular (see $ 107), semifer 
and the compounds of géro and féro; as, laniger, opifer. (eo d y temifer, 


Nore. Prosper is less fre 


in the nominative singular masculine. 


quent than prospérus, and exter is scarcely used 
e 


$ 106. The other adjectives in er drop e in declension; as, 


Piger, slothful. 


Masc. 
N.- pi-gér, 
G. pi -gri, 
D.  pi-gro, 
Ac. pi-grüm, 
V.  pi-gér, 
Ab. pi'-gro. 
N.  pi-gri,. 
G.  pi-gro’-rim, 
- JD. pi-gris, 
Ac. pi-gros, 
V. pr-gri, 
Ab. pi-gris. 


Singular. 


Fem. 
pi-gr á, 
pi-grz, 
P!-gree, 
pl -gram, 
p! -grá, 
pi-gra. 


Plural. 


pi-gre, 
pi-gra -rüm, 
pi-gris, 
pi-g ras, 
pl -gre, 
pi -gris. 


Neut. 
pi-grim, 
p! -gri, 
pt “gro, 
pl-grim 
pi-grü 

pi -gro. 


- * * 


- ~ 


pi-gri, — 
prgro - 
pi -gris, 
p! -grá, 


pi -gris. 
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In like manner decline 


AK'-ger, sick. MÁ'-cer, lean. Sci’-ber, rough. 
‘ter, black. Ni’-ger, black. Si-nis’-ter, left. 

Cré’-ber, frequent. Pul'-cher, fair. Té’-ter, KÁ . 

Glá'-ber, smooth. Rü'-ber, red. Và'-fer, crafty. 
^-té-ger, entire. Sá'-cer, sacred. 


Dexter, right, has -tra, -trum, and less frequently -téra, -térum. 


§ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their genitive 
singular in tus, and their dative in i, in all the genders :— 


Alius, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -téra, -térum, the other. 
Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, which of the two. 
Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 


To these may be added the other compounds of titer,—namely, utergue, each 
of two; ulercumque, uterlibet, and utervis, which of the two px please; gen. 
utriusque, etc.—also, alterüter, one of two; gen. alterutrius, and sometitnes alte- 
rius utrius; dat. alterutri. So alteruterque, und unusquisque. See § 138, 4. 


Nullus, solus, totus, ullus, and ünus are thus declined :— 


Singular. 

Masc. em. Neut. 
N. wW-nis, ü'-náí, ü'-nüm, 
G.  u-ní-üs,* u-ni’-iis, u-ni-üs, 
D.  w-ni, u'-ni, u’-ni, 
Ac. w'-nüm, u'-nám, u'-nüm, 
V.  u-ná, u -ná, u'-nüm, 
Ab. u'-no. u'-nà. u'-no. 


The plural is regular, like that of bónus. 


REMARK 1. Alius has a/iud in the nominative and accusative singular neu- 
ter, and in the genitive alius, contracted for aliius. 

Rem. 2. Except in the genitive and dative singular, alter is declined like téner, 
and tier and neuter like piger. 

REM. 8. Some of these adjectives, in early writers, and occasionally even in 
Cicero, Caesar, and Nepos, form their genitive and dative regularly, like bdénus, 
téner, or piger. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


$ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three termi- 
nations in the nominative singular; some two; and others only one. 


I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc.; is, fem. ; and e, 
neut.; and are thus declined :— 


Acer, sharp. 
Singular. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N.  &-cér, a-cris, & -cré, 
G. — &-crís, &'-crís, a -cris, 
D. &'-cri, a-cri, a’-cri, 
Ac.  &-crém, a -crém, &'-cré, 
V. &-cér, . a -cris, a -cré, 
Ab. a-cri. a -cri. a'-cri. 





* Beo § 15. 
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Plural. 
N. a’-crés, a’-crés, a -cri-a, 
G. a-cri-üm, a-cri-um, a -cri-iim, 
D. ac’-ri-biis, ^  ac'-rí-büs, ^ ac'-ri-büs, 
Ac. a-crés, a-crés, a -cri-&, 
V. & -Crég, a'-CTé8, — a '-cri-á, 


Ab. — ac'-ri-büs. ac'-ri-büs. ac’-ri-biis. 


In like manner are declined the following ;— 


AY-Ácer, cheerful. Pa-lus’-ter, marshy. Sil-ves’-ter, woody. 
Cam-pes’-ter, champaign. Pe-des’-ter, on foot. Ter-res’-ter, terrestrial, 
Cel’-é-ber, famous. Pü'-ter, rotten. Vol'-ü-cer, winged. 


E-ques’-ter, equestrian. — Sa-lii’-ber, wholesome. 
To these add names of months in -der, used as adjectives; as, Octdder, eto. 
(cf. § 71), and céler, swift, which has celéris, celére; gen. celéris, etc. 


ReMARK 1. The termination er was anciently sometimes feminine; as, volitcer 
fama. Petr.: and, on the other hand, the masculine often ends in is; as, 
collis #8. 


Rem. 2. Volicer has um in the genitive plural. 


§109. II Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the mas- 
culine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except comparatives, which 
end in or and us. 


Those in is, e, are thus declined :— 


Mitis mild. 
Singular. Plural. 
MF. — Mgr ON, 
N. mi -tís, mi'-té, N. mi -tés, mit’-i-i,* 
G. mitis, mi'-tís, G.  mit-iüm,* mit'-i-ám, 
D. mi'-ü, mi-i, . D.  mit-i-büs, mit'-I-büs, 
Ac. mi-tém, . mi'-té, Ac. mi'-tes, mit -i-á, 
V. mi'-tís, mi’-té, V. mi'-tes, mit -1-Á, 
Ab. mi -ü. mi’-ti. Ab. mit’-I-biis. mit -i-biis. 
In like manner decline 
Ag’-\-lis, active. Dul’-cis, sweet. In-col’-ti-mis, safe. 
Bré/-vis, short. For’-tis, brave. Mi-rab’-I-lis, wonderful. 
Cru-dé’-lis, cruel. Grá'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, all. 


Tres, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 
Norz. Several adjectives of this class have forms also in ws, a, vm. See § 116. 


§ 210. (a) All comparatives, except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined 





^ 


* Pronounced mish’-e-a, eto. Boo $ 12. 
e* 
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Mitior,* milder. 
Singular. 
N. mit’-1-dr, mit’-i-iis, 
G. _— mit-i-0’-ris, mit-i-6’-ris, 
D. mit-1-0 -ri, mit-i-0 -ri, 
Ac. | miti-0'-rém, mit’-i-iis, 
V. mit -i-ór, mit'-1-üs, 
Ab. mit-i-0 -ré, or -ri. mit-i-0 -ré, or -ri. 
Plural. 
M. 4 F. X. 
N. mit-1-0 -res, mit-i-0 -rá, 
G. mit-1-0 '-rüm, mit-i-0 -rüm, 
D.  mit-i-or’-I-bis, mit-i-or’-{-biis, 
Ac. — mit-i-0 -res, mit-i-0 -rá, 
V. mit-i-Ó -res, mit-i-0 -r&, 
Ab. — mit-i-or'-1-büs. mit-i-or -1-biis. 
In like manner decline 
AY-ti-or, higher. Dul’-ci-or, sweeter. Gra’-vi-or, heavier. 
Au-da’-ci-or, bolder. Fe-lic’-i-or, happier. Pru-den’-ti-or, more pru- 
Bre'-vi-or, shorter. Fe-ro'-ci-or, fiercer. dent. 
Cru-de'-li-or, more cruel. For’-ti-or, braver. U-be’-ri-or, more fertile. 
Plüs, more, is thus declined :— 
Singular. Plural. 
N. M N. ats a 1 o i, ly plu’ 
. plus . plü'-ràs plü -rá, rarely plu’-ri 
G. plü'-ris, G. plu^-ri-üm, plu'-ri-üám, y pari 
D. , D. plu'-rí-büs, plu’-ri-bis, 
4e plus, Ae pli’-rés, pli’-ri, 
Ab. (pli’-ré, obs.) Ab. plo’-ri-biss. plu'ri-büs. 


So, but in the plural number only, complüres, a great many. 


S 333. II. Other adjectives of the third declension have but 
one termination in the nominative singular for all genders. They all 
end in J, r, s, or z, and increase in the genitive. 


They are thus declined :— 
Félix, happy. 
Singular. 

M. & F. . 

AN. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

G.  fe-li’-cls, fe-li’-cis, 

D. fe-li’-ci, fe-li'-ci, 

Ac. fe-li’-cém, fe'-lix, 

V. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

Ab. fe-li'-cé, or -ci. fe-li'-cé, or -ci. 





* Pronounced mish’-e-or, ete. Boo $ 12. 
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Plural. 
M. & F. N. 
AN.  fe-li’-cés, fe-lic’-1-i,* 
G. fe-lic'-i-üm,* fe-lic’-i-iim, 
D. fe-lic'-1-büs, fe-lic'-1-büs, 
Ac. fe-li’-cés, fe-lic’-i-i, 
V. fe-li’-cés, fe-lic’-i-i, 
Ab. fe-lic’-i-biis. fe-lic'-1-büs. 
Praesens, present. 
Singular. 
M. & F. N. 
N. pre’-sens, pree’-sens, 
G. prm-sen’-tis, pre-sen' ’.tis, 
D. prg-sen-ti, pree-sen’-ti, 
Ac. pre-sen ‘8m, pre’-sens, 
V. prs‘-sens, pre’-sens, 
Ab. pre-sen’-té,or-ti. ^ prs-sen'-té, or -ti. 
Plural. 
N. pre-sen' "-tés, pre-sen' "-ti-K, 
G.  pre-sen'-ti-üim, pre-sen'-ti-üm, 
D.  pre-sen 7ti-büs, pree-sen’ ’-ti-bis, 
Ac. pre-sen' "-tes, pree-sen’ ’-ti-i, 
V.  pree-sen’-tés, pre-sen’-ti-a, 
Ab. pre-sen’-ti-biis. pree-sen’-ti-bis. 
In like manner decline 
Au’-dax, -ficis, bold. Par’-ti-ceps, -Ipis, par- ^ Sol'-lers, -tis, shrewd. 
Com’-pos, -btis, master of. — ticipant Sos’-pes, -Itis, safe. 
Fé’-rox, -ocis, fierce. Pree’- , tis, swift. Sup plex, -Icis, sup- 
In’-gens, -tis, huge. Prü^ ens, tis, prudent. pliant 


Remark. All present participles are declined like presens; as, 
A’-mans. Mó'-nens. Ré’-gens. Ca’-pi-ens. Au’-di-ens. 


Nore. A few adjectives of one termination have redundant forms in us, a, 
wm; see § 116. 


RULES FOR THE OBLIQUE CASES OF ADJECTIVES OF THE 
THIRD DECLENSION. 


GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


§ 11399. Most adjectives of the third declension form their geni- 
tive singular like nouns of the same termination. 
The following may here be specified :— 
1. Of those in es (cf. $ 78) some have -étis ; as, hébes, perpes, prepes, and tres; 
anaes and locüples have -étis ;—some have -itis ; as, dives, sospes, and super- 
stes ;—some have -idis ; as, déses, and réses ;—bipes, and tripes have -pédis ;—pübes 
has pubéris, and impübes, t ris and impübis. 


* Pronounced /e-lish’-e-um, etc. Bee $ 10, Exc., and Q7., 8, (b-) 
t Pronounced pre-zen/-she-a, oto. 
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2. Compos and impos have -ótis, and exos, exossis.—Fzlex has exlégis, pernos 

has pernoctis ($ 78), precoz, preis. and réduz, redücis. — Colebs as celibis, 

(4 1); intercus, intercütis, and vétus, vetéris. Those in ceps which are compounds 

of cáput, have -cipitis; as, anceps, preceps ($ 78, 1); but the compounds of ceps 

from cdpio have -ipis; as, particeps, participis.— Those in cors, compounds of 

cor, have -cordis; as, concors, co is ($ 71, Exc. 2).—Mémor and immémor 
ave Oris. 


ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


$ 303. 1. Adjectives which have ein the nominative singular neu- 
ter have only i in the ablative. 


Exc. 1. The ablatives bimestre, celeste, and perenne are found in Ovid, and 
cognomine in Virgil. 


2. Comparatives and participles in ns, when used as participles, 
especially in the ablative absolute, have rather e than i; but parti- 
cipial adjectives in ns have rather i than e. 


3. Adjectives of one termination have either e or i in the ablative. 


Exc. 2. The following adjectives of one termination have only e in the abla- 
tive:— 

Bicorpor, bipes, c&lebs, compos, déses, discolor, hospes, impos, impfibes, ju- 
vénis, locüples, pauper, princeps, püber or pübes, sénex, sospes, superstes, 
tricorpor, tricuspis, and trípes. | 

Exc. 8. The following adjectives of one termination have only i in the abla- 
tive:— 

Anceps, concors, discors, hébes, immémor, Yners, ingens, fnops, mémor, par, 
preceps, récens, répens, vigil, and most adjectives in z, especially those in 


Rem. 1. Inerte occurs in Ovid, recente in Ovid and Catullus, and precipe in 
Ennius. 

Rem. 2. Presens, when used of things, makes the ablative in i; when used 
of persons, it has e. 


NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 


$ 114. 1. The neuter of the nominative and accusative plural 
ends in ia, and the genitive plural of all genders in ium ; but compar- 
atives in or, with vétus, old, and über, fertile, have a, and um. 


2. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine adjectives, whose geni- 
' tive plural ends in ium, anciently ended in is or éts, instead of és. Cf. § 85, Exc. 1. 


Exc. 1. Those adjectives that have only e in the ablative singular, have um 
in the genitive plural. 


Exc. 2. Compounds of facto, cdpw, and of such nouns as make wm in their 
genitive plural, with céler, compar, cicur, dives, mémor, immémor, prepes, sup- 
plex, and vigil, make their genitive plural in um. - 

Exc.8. Dis, locuples, sons, and insons have either um or ium. The poets and 
the later prose writers sometimes form the genitive plural of other adjectives 
and of participles in ns, by syncope, in wm, instead of tum; as, colestum, Virg. 

vid, etc. . 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 


$ 112. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 


DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 


1. (a.) Many adjectives denoting personal qualities or attributes 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a neuter 
substantive used figuratively. Such are the following :— 

Bicorpor, bipes, celebs, compos, consors, degéner, dives, impos, impübes, 
industrius, inops, insons, invitus, juvénis, locuples, mémor, pauper, particeps, 
princeps, püber, or pübes, rédux, sénex, sons, sospes, superstes, supplex, tri- 
corpor, vi 

(6.) Victrix and wltriz are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature both 
of substantives and adjectives, and correspond to masculines in tor. See § 


102, 6, (a.) 


2. 'The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely used 


in the neuter gender :— 
Concólor, déses, hébes, perpes, réses, téres, versicólor. 


8. The names of months, which are properly adjectives, have only 
the masculine and feminine genders. 


4. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 
puch are Frags, temperate; néquam, worthless sát or satis, sufficient; the 
urals aliquot, Wt, quót, toti quotquot ; and the cardinal numbers from quatu- 
Dr to centum itclusre, and also mille. Cf. $ 118, 1, and 6, (5.) 
5. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases: — 


Bilieem, acc. ; doubly-tissued. Cetéra, cetérum, the rest, wants the nom. sing. 
masc. Decemplicem, acc. ; tenfold. Exspes, nom.; hopeless. Inquies, nom. ; 
-étem, acc.; -dte, abl.; restless. Mactus, and macte, nom. ; macte, acc. ; honored; 
—macti, nom. plur. Necesse, and necessum, nom., acc. ; necessary. Plus, nom., 
acc.; plüris, gen. ; more ;—pl. plüres, -a, nom. acc. ; -ium gen. ; ibus, dat., abl. 
Cf. $110. Postéra, posterum, coming after, wants the nom. sing. masc.  Pótis, 
nom. sing. and pl., all genders; able. Póte, nom. sing., for potest; possible. Sep- 
templicis, gen. ; -ce, abl. ; seven-fold. Siremps, and sirempse, nom. and acc. ; 
alike. Tantundem, nom. acc.; tantidem, gen.; tantandem, «cc. ; so much. 
Trilicem, acc. ; trebly-tissued ; trilices, nom. and acc. pl. 


REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 


$ 116. The following adjectives are redundant in termination 
and declension. "Those marked r are more rarely used. 


Acclivis, and -us, r, ascending. Inquies, and -ótus, restless. - 
Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable. 
Kijagis, and -us, yoked two together. Multijigis, r, and -us, yoted many to- 
Declivis, and -us, r, descending. gether. 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. Opülens, and -lentus, rich. 
Hiláris, and -us, cheerful. Precox, -cóquis, and -cóquus, early 
Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak. ripe. 
Impübes, and -is, r, -is or -éris, not Proclivis, and -us, r, sloping. 

grown up. Quadrijügis, and -us, yoked Sour to- 
Inermis, and -us, r, unarmed, ' gether. 


Infrénis, and -us, unbridled. Semianimis, and -us, half alive 
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Semiermis, and -us, half armed. Sublimis, aad -us, r, high. 
Semisomnis, and -us, r, half asleep. Unanimis, r, and -us, wsanimous. 
Singul&ris, and -ius, single. Viólens, r, and -lentus, violent. 


To these may be added some adjectives in er and is; as, salüber and -bris, 
celiber and -bris. Cf. $ 108, R. 1. 


NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


§ 117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three principal 
classes— Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 


I. Cardinal numbers are those which simply denote the number of 
things, in answer to the question Quot? ‘How many?’ They are, 


1. Unus, one. I. 
2. Duo, two. I. 
8. Tres, three. III. 
4. Quátuor, our. IIII. or IV. 
5. Quinque, Jive. V. 
6. Sex, six. VI. 
T. Septem, seven. VI. 
8. Octo, eight VIII. 
9. Nóvem, nine. VIIIL or IX. 
10. Décem, ten. X. 
11. Undécim, eleven. XI. 
12. Duodécim, twelve. 
18. Tredécim, thirteen. 
14. Quatuordécim, Sourteen. XIIIIL or XIV. 
15. Quindécim, Sifteen. XV. 
16. Sedécim, orsexdécim,  stzteen. XVL 
17. Septendécim, seventeen. XVII. 
18. Octodécim, eighteen. XVII. 
19. Novendécim, tineteen., XVIII. or XIX. 
20. Viginti, twenty. XX. 
21. Viginti unus, or 
Y unus et viginti, dwenty-one. XXI. 
22. Vigi uo, or 
duoetviginti, ete. j "esee. XXL 
80. Triginta, thirty. XXX. 
40. Quádrüginta, forts. XXXX.or XL. 
60. Quinquaginta, Jifty. 
60. Sexaginta, sixty. LX. 
70. Septuaginta, seventy. LXX. 
80. Octoginta, or octuaginta, eighty. LXXX. 
90. Nonàáginta, ninety. LXXXX. or XC. 
100. Centum, a hundred. C. 
101. Centum unus, or 
centum et unus, etc., a hundred and one. CI. 
00. Dücenti, -s, a, two hundred. CC. 
800. Trécenti, etc., three hundred. CCC. 
400. Quadringenti, Jour hundred. CCCC, or CD. 
600. Quingenti, Jive hundred. IO, or D. 
600. Sexcenti, six hundred. IOC, or DC. 
700. Septingenti, seven hundred. IOCC, or DCC. 
800. Octingenti, eight hundred. IOCCC, or DCCC. 
900. Nongenti, nine hundred. IDCCCC, or DCCCC. 


1000. Mill a thousand. CIO, or M. 


e, 
2000. Duo millia, or 
bis taille | two thousand. CIOCIO, or MM. 
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ME V UN 
50000. Quinquaginta ini, own 1009. 
uomo. co eit mto os 

centes tallo, | a hundred thousand. CCCI200. 


§ 31858. 1. The first thfee cardinal numbers are declined; from 
four to a hundred inclusive they are indeclinable; those denoting 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bónus. 


For the declension of énus and tres, see $$ 107 and 109. 


Dwo is thus declined :— 
Plural. , 
. F. N. 
N. dü'-o, du'-2, du'-o, 
G. du-o-rum, du-a’-rum, du-ó-rum, 
D. du-)-bus, du-à'-bus, du-o/-bus, 
Ac. du'-os, or du’-o, du’-as, du’-o, 
V. du'-o, u’-2, du'-o, 
Ab. du-o'-bus. du-à'-bus. du-6’-bus. 


Remark 1. Duérum, dudrum, are often contracted into duém, especially in 
compounds; as, duümewr, and when joined with millium.— Ambo, both, which 
partakes of the nature of a numeral and of a pronoun, is declined like duo. 


9. 'The cardinal numbers, except ünus and mille, are used in the 
plural only. 


Rem. 2. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural; as, unc nuptiae, one mar- 
riage; wna castra, one camp. It is used also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole; as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. So, also, when 
it takes the signification of ** alone" or “the same "'; as, uni Udit, the Übians 
alone; unis moribus vivére,—with the same manners. 


8. (a.) Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, are often ex- 
pressed by two numbers, the greater of which usually precedes, united by et; 
thus. décem et tres, décem et novem, or, omitting et, décem nóvem. Octodécim has 
no good authority. See infra, 4. 

(b5.) From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the greater without et; as, unus et viginti, or viginti unus. Above one hundred, 
the greater precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, or centum unus; 
(recenti sexaginta sez, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Etis never twice used, but 
the poete sometimes take ac, atque, or que, instead of et. 


4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, etc., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, etc. (ex- 
cepting sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and ninety-eight), a subtractive expression is 
more frequent than the additive form; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty; « 
viginti, one from twenty; duodetriginta, undetriginia, etc. Neither un (unus) 
nor duo can be declined in these combinations. The additive forms for thirty- 
eight, etc. to ninety-eight, and for forty-nine, etc. to ninety-nine, except those 
for sixty-nine, seem not to occur. 

6. (a.) Thousands are generally expressed by prefixing the smaller cardinal 
numbers to millia; as, décem millia, ten thousand; ducenta millia, two hundred 
thousand. As there is in Latin no unit above mille, a thousand, the higher units 
of modern numeration are expressed by prefixing the numeral adverbs Vo Ne 
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combination centena millia; as, decies centéna millia, a million; cenéies centéna 
miliia, ten millions. In such combinations centéna millia is sometimes omitted; 
as, decies, scil. centéna millia. 

(b.) The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing smaller 
numbers; as, bis sez for duodácim ; bis centum for ducenti, eto. 


6. Mille is used either as a substantive or as an adjective. 


(a.) When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has millia, millium, millibus, etc.; as, mille hominum, a thou- 
sand men; dwo millia hominum, two thousand mien, etc. When mille is a su 
stantive, the things numbered are put in the genitive, as in the preceding 
examples, unless a declined numeral comes between; as, habuit tria. millia tre- 


centos milites 

(b.) As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable: as, mille homines 
a thousand men; cum bis mille hominibus, with two thousand men. 

T. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The letters em- 
ployed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, therefore, called Nw 
meral Letters. 1.denotesone; V. five; X. ten; L. iy; and C. a hundred. By 
the various combinations of these five letters, all the different numbers are ex- 
pressed. 

(a.) The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signifies 
two; III. three; XX. twenty; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, etc. But V. and 
L. are never repeated. 

(5.) When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater value, 
the less takes away its value from the greater; but being placed after, it adds 
its value to the greater; thus, 


IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 
IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 


XC. Ninety. C. Ahundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 


(c.) A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

(d.) The annexing of the apostrophus or inverted C (0) to IO makes its value 
ten times greater; thus, IOO marks five thousand; and IOD0, fifty thousand. 


(e.) The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of 0, to the number CIO 
makes its value ten times greater; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thousand; and 
CCCIOO0,a hundred thousand. The Romans, according to Pliny, proceeded 
no further in this method of notation. If they had occasion to express a r 
number, they did it by repetition; thus, CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified feo 
hundred thousand, etc. 

(f.) We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, Íll. denotes three thousand; X., ten 

usa 


§ 13239. IL Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or rank, 
and answer to the question, Quótus * Which of the numbers? They 
all end in us, and are declined like bónus ; as, primus, first ; secundus, 
second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal division 
among several persons or things, and answer to the question, Quoténi? 
How many apiece? as, singüli, one by one, or, one to each ; bini, two 
by two, or two to each, etc. They are always used in the plural, and 
are declined like the plural of bónus, except that they usually have 
fim instead of drum in the genitive plural. Cf. § 105, rf 4. 
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The following table contains the ordinal and distributive numbers, and the 
corresponding numeral adverbs, which answer to the question, Quoties? How 
many times? — 


. ÓOrdinal. Distributive. Numeral Adverbs. 
1. Primus, first. Singüli, one by one. Sémel, once. 
2. Sécundus, second. Bini, &wo by two. Bis, twice. 
8. Tertius, third. Terni, or trini. Ter, thrice. 
4. Quartus, fourth. Quaterni. Quáter, four times. 
5. Quintus, fifth. Quini. Quinquies. 
6. Sextus, Séni. Sexies. 
7. Septimus, seventh. Septéni. Septies. 
8. Octavus, eighth. Octoni. Octies. 
9. Nonus, ninth. Novéni. Novies. 
10. Décimus, tenth, eto. Déni. Décies. 
11. Undecimus. Undéni. Undecies. 
12. Duodecimus. Duodéni. Duodecies. 
18. Tertius decimus. Terni déni. Terdecies. 
14. Quartus decimus. Quaterni dént. Quatuordecies. 
- 16. Quintus decímus. Quini déni. Quindecies. 
16. Sextus decimus. Séni déni. Sedecies. 
17. Septimus decimus. Septéni déni. Decies et septies. 
18. Octüvus decimus. Octoni déni. Duodevicies. 
19. Nonus decímus. Novéni déni. Undevicies. 
20, { Vicésimus, or Vicéni. Vicies. 
vigesimus. 
21. Vicesimus primus. Visdni singüli. Semel et vicies. 
22. Vicesimus secundus. Vicéni bini, etc. Bis et vicies, eto. 
80. Trieostmus, or Tricóni. Tricies. 
a0. Quadragesimus Quadragéni. Quadragies. 
60. Quinquagesimus. Quinquagéni. Quinquagies. 
60. Sexagesimus. Sexagéni. Sexagies. 
70. Septuagesimus. Septuagéni. Septuagies. 
80. Octogesimus. Octogéni. Octogies. 
90. Nonagesimus. Nonagéni. Nonagies. 
100. Centesimus. Centéni.: Centies. 
200. Dicentesimus. Ducéni. Ducenties. 
= 3 recenties, or 
800. Trécentesimus. Onna or trecenténi. | tricenties. 
uadringéni, or : : 
400. Quadringentesimus. | qu adringenténi. | Quadringenties. 
500. Quingentesímus. Quingéni. Quingenties. 
600. SexcentesImus. Sexcéni, or sexcenténi Sexcenties. 
700. Septingentesimus. Septingéni. Septingenties. 
800. Octingentesíimus. | Octingéni. Octingenties. 
900. Nongentesimus. Nongéni. Noningenties. 
: illéni, or mu 
1000. Millesimus. 2 singt a millia. Millies. 
: is milléni, or : : 
2000. Bis millesimus. bina millia. Bis millies. 


§ 130. 1. Inthe ordinals, instead of primus, prior is used, if only two 


are spoken of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

2. (a.) From thirteenth to nineteenth, the smaller number is usually put 
first, without e£; as, tertius decimus, but sometimes the greater with or without 
et; as, decimus et tertius, or decimus tertius. . 

(b.) Twenty-first, thirty-first, etc., are often expressed by unus et vicesimus, 
unus ef tricesimus, etc., one and twentieth, etc.; and twenty-second, etc., by 
duo, or alter et vicesimus, etc., in which duo is not changed. In the other com- 
pound numbers, the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with ef; a3, acest- 
mus quartus, or quartus et vicesimus. 
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(c.) For eighteenth, etc., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, etc. to fifty-ninth 
the a rect forms, duodevicesimus, etc., and undevicesimus, etc., are often used, 

8. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eigh t, forty-eight, and nineteen and 
twenty-nine, are often expressed by the subtractives diodesicimi, etoe., Y 
céni, etc. 

4. (a.) Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers; 
as, bina spicüla, two darts. Virg. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular; as, bine nuptio, two weddings. 

(b.) The singular of some distributives is used in the sense of multiplica- 
tives; as, binus, twofold. So ternus, quintus, septénus. 

b. In the numeral adverbs, for the intermediate numbers 21, 22, etc., the 
larger number also may be put first, either with or without et; and for 
twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetricies and wundequadragies are 

ound. 


§ 1:31. To the preceding classes may be added the following :— 
1. Multiplicatives, which denote how many fold, in answer to the question, 
quotüplexf They all end in plex, and are declined like féliz; as, - 


Simplex, single. Quinciplex, fvefold. 
Düplex, two old, or double. Septemplex, sevenfold. 
Triplex, three ft Decemplex, tenf 
Quadriplex, fourfold. Centüplex, a hundred fold. 


2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is greater than 
another; as, düplus, a, um, twice as great; mf triplus, quadriiplus, octüplus, de- 
cáplus. They are generally found only in the neuter. 

8. Temporals, which denote time; as, bimus, a, wm, two years old; so irimus, 
quadrimus, etc. , Also, biennis, lasting two years, biennial; so quadriennis, quin- 

nnis, etc. So also, bimestris, of two months’ continuance; trimestris, etc. 

iduus, etc. To these may be added certain nouns, compounds of annus and 

dies with the cardinal numbers; as, biennium, triennium, etc., & period of two, 
etc. years; biduum, triduum, etc., & period of two, etc. days. 

4. Adjectives in arius, derived from the distributives, and denoting of how 
many equal parts or units a thing consists; as, dinarius, of two parts; ternarius, 
etc. 

5. Interrogatices; as, quot, how many? quótus, of what number? quoténi, 
how many each? quoties, how many times? Their correlatives are tot, totidem, 
so many; aliquot, some; which, with quot, are indeclinable; and the adverbs, 
toties, so often; aliquoties, several times. 

6. Fractional expressions, which denote the parts of a thing. These are ex- 
pressed in Latin by pars with dimidia, tertia, quarta, etc. Thus, i, dimidia 
pars; 1, tertia pars, etc. When the number of parts into which a thing is 
divided exceeds by one only the parts mentioned, as in $, 3, etc. the fraction is 
expressed simply by due, tres, etc. partes, denoting two out of three, three out 
of four, etc. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


$ IZ. 1. Adjectives may be divided into two classes—those which 
denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable, quality or 
limitation. . 

Thus, bónus, good, altus, high, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attributes; 
but cneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diurnus, daily, do not admit of different 
degrees in their signification. 

. 9. The comparison of an adjective is the expression of its quality 
in different degrees. 
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8. There are three degrees of comparison—the positive, the com- 

parative, and the superlative. | 
.-4. The positive simply denotes a quality, without reference to other 
degrees of the same quality; as, altus, high ; mitis, mild. 

5. The comparative denotes that a quality belongs to one of two 
objects, or sets of objects, in & greater degree than to the other; as, 
altior, higher; mitior, milder. 

6. The superlative denotes that a quality belongs to one of several 
objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to any of the rest; 
as, altissimus, highest; mitissimus, mildest. 

Rem 1. Sometimes also the comparative denotes that a quality, at different 
times or in other circumstances, belongs in different degrees to the same object; 
as, est sapientior quam fuit, he is wiser than he was. 

Rem. 2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object; as, est doctior quam sapientior, he is more learned 

wise; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 

Rem. 8. The comparative is also used elliptically instead of our ‘too’ or 
‘rather’; as, vivit liberius, he lives too freely, or, rather freely. Cf. § 256, RB. 9. 

REM. 4. The superlative, like the positive with per, (cf. $ 127, 2), often indi- 
cates a high degree of a quality without direct comparison with the same qual- 
ity in other objects; as, amicus carissimus, & very dear friend. 


§ 2993). 1. Degrees of a quality inferior to the positive may be denoted 

by the adverbs minus, less; minime, least, prefixed to the positive; as, J 

easant; minus jucundus, less pleasant; ssinime jucundus, least pleasant. 

2. A small de of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to the positive; 
amárus, bitter; subamárus, bitterish, or, somewhat hitter. ne 

8. An equal degree of a quality may be denoted by tam followed b 
eque followed by ac, sic followed by wt, etc. ; as, habes, aque ac pécus, as stupi 
as & brute. 


$3534. 1. The comparative and superlative in Latin, as in Eng- 
lish, are denoted either by peculiar terminations, or by certain ad- 
verbs prefixed to the positive. Cf. § 127, 1. 
Masc. Fem.  Neut. 
2. The-terminational comparative ends in ‘tor, tor, tus; 
the terminational superlative in issimus, issima, issimum. 
8. These terminations are added to the root of the positive; as, 
altus, altior, altissimus; high, higher, highest. 
milis, mitior, mitissimus; mild, mulder, mildest. 
feliz, (gen. felicis,) felicior, felicissimus; happy, happier, happiest. 
In like manner compare 


Arc^-tus, strait. Cru-dé’-lis, cruel. CÁ'-pax, capacious. 
Cà'-rus, dear. Fer’-ti-lis, fertile. Clé’-mens, (gen. tis) merciful 
Doc’-tua, learned. Lé'"-vis, light. In'-ers, (gen. -tis), sluggish. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


§ 19. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rinus to that termination; as, dcer, active; gen. acris; comparative, 
acrior ; superlative, acerrimus. 
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§ 126. 


In like manner, paeper, pauperrimes. Vétus has a similar superlative, veter- 
co 


vimus, from the ol form véter. 
2. Six adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding mus to 

the root :— 
Facilis, facilior, facillimus, 
Difficllis, difficilior, difficillimus, dificult 
Gracilis, grecilior, gracillimus, . 
Humliis, umilior, humiliimus, low. 
Simllis, similior. simillimus, like. 
Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimillimus, unlike. 


Jmbecillus or imbecillis, weak, has two forms, imbecillissimus and ienbecillimus.. 


3. (a.) Five adjectives in ficus (from fdcio) derive their compar- 
atives and superlatives from supposed forms in ens:— 
Beneficus, beneficentior, beneficentissImus, beneficent. 
Honorificus,  honorificentior, honorificentissImus, honorable. 
Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentissimus, ndid. 
Munificus, munificentio, ^ munificentissimus, al. 
Maleficus, — —————-, maleficentissimus, Aurtful. 


(b.) Adjectives in dicens and volens form their comparatives and superlatives 
rewriasiy o but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and edlus are more 


common; as, 


Maledicens or dicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus, slanderous. 
Benevilens, or -vólus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, 


4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 


latives :— 
Dexter, dexterior, dextimus, right. 
Extr, om exterior, extrémus, or extimus, outward. 
ostéra, ( fem. terior, trómus, or postümus hind. -. 
Inférus, Inferior, , T ifimus, or imus, "below. 
Supérus, superior, suprémus, or summus, above. 
REMARK 1. The nominative singular of postéra does not occur in the mas- 
culine, and that of extéra wants authority. 


5. The following are very irregular in comparison :— 








Bónus, melior, optimus, ' for better, — best. 

Milus, péjor, pessimus, oe worse, worst. 
agnus, major, maximus, eater, eatest. 

Parvus, minor, minimus, Mule, fess, Toast. 

Multus, plurímus, 

Multa, pluríma, much, more, moet, 

Multum, si plus,* plurimum, 

Néquam,  nequior,  nequissímus, worthless, etc. 

Frügi, frugalior, frugalissimus, frugal, etc. 


REw.2. All these, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted, either 
form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjectives, or take them 
from other words of similar signification. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON, 


§ 3598. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 


Citerior, citimus,nearer. 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse, 
Interior, intimus, inner. 
Ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 


Prior, primus, former. 
Propior, proximus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultimus, farther, 





* See $ 110. 


i. 
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2. Eight want the terminational comparative :— 


Consultus, consultissImus, skilful. Par, parissImus, (very rare), equal. 
Inclütus, inclutisaimus, renowned. Persuasus, rsuasissimum. (neuter), 
Invictus, invictissfmus, invincidle. persuaded. 

Invitus, invitissimus, unwilling. Sacer, sacerrímus, sacred. 


Meritus, meritissimus, (very rare,) 
deserving. 


9. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative :— 


Apricus, 'apricissímus, sunny. Falsus, falsissim alse. 
Bellus, llisstmus, fine. Fidus, Pene T rd 
6 comissimus, courteous. Nóvus, novissImus, sew. 


Diversus, diversissimus, different. Vétus, veterrimus, old. 


4. The following want the terminational superlative :— 
Adolescens, adolescentior, young. Proclivis, proclivior, sloping. 





tis, agrestior, rustic. Prónus, pronior, bending down. 

r, alacrior, active. Protervus, protervior, violent. 
Ater, atrior, black. sequior, worse. 
Ceous, csecior, blind. Propinquus, propinquior, rear. 
Déses, desidior, inactive. Salutàris, salutarior, sal . 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting. Satis, sufficient ; satius, preferable. 
Infinitus, infinitior, undimited. Satur, saturior, full. 
Ingens, ingentior, great. Sénex, senior, 
Jejünus, Jejunior, fasting. Silvestris, silvestrior, woody. 
Juvénis, junior, young. Sinister, sinisterior. left. 
Licens, licentior, wnrestrained. Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. 
Longinquus, longinguior, distant. Surdus, surdior, deaf. 
Opimus, opimior, rich. Téres, teretior, round. 


Remark 1. The superlative of suvénis and adolescens is su plied by minimus 
dtu, youngest; and that of sénez by maximus naiu, oldest. e comparatives 
minor ndtu and mdjor nátu sometimes also occur. 

Rem. 3. Most adjectives also in ilis, ilis, dlis, and bilis, have no terminational 
superlative. . 


5. Many variable adjectives have no terminational comparative or 
superlative. Such are, 
(a.) Adjectives in bundus, timus, inus (except divinus), órus, most in tvus, and 
in «s pure (except -quus.) Yet arduus, assiduus, egregius, exiguus, industrius, per- 
pus, st ie, and vacuus, have sometimes a terminational comparison. 
dropping £, nozior, innocior, sobrior. 
(b.) The following—almus, caleut, cánus, cicur, claudus, degéner, delirus, dispar, 
egénus, smpar, impiger, invidus, licer, mémor, mirus, nüdus, precoz tus, 
rides, salvus, sospes, superates, vulgaris, and some others. ' 


§ 197. 1. The comparative and superlative may also be 
fornied by prefixing to the positive the adverbs médgis, more, and 
maxime, most; as, idoneus, fit; magis $doneus, maxime idoneus. 

2. Various degrees of a quality above the positive are expressed 
by admédum, aliquanto, apprime, béne, imprimis, multum, oppido, per- 
quam, and valde, and also by per compounded with the positive; as, 
difficilis, difficult ; perdiffictlis, very difficult. To a few adjectives pre 
is in like manner prefixed ; as, predürus, very hard. 

3. The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, still, or. yet 1 and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
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prefixing longe or multo, much, far; as, longe nobilissimus ; longe melior ; 
Ver multo facilius; multo mazhna pars. 


4. Vel, ‘even’, and quam, with or without possum, ‘as much as 
possible’, before the superlative, render it more emphatic ; as, Cicéro 
vel optimus oratórum Romanorum. Quam mazimum potest militum nu- 
mérum colligit; quam doctissimus, extremely learned ; quam celerrime, 
as speedily as posaible. 

Nore 1. Instead of quam with possum, quantus is sometimes used, in the same 
case as the superlative; as, Quantis maxinis potuit itineribus contendit. 

Nore 2. Unus, with or without omnium, is sometimes added to su tives to 
increase their force; as, Hoc ego fino omnium plurimum ditor. Cic. ünam 
mihi amicissimam declindvi, Id. It is used in like manner with ezcello. 

5. All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, if 
they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by means 
of adverbs. 

6. Instead of the comparative and superlative de the positive with 
the prepositions fm ante, prater or supra, is sometimes, used; as, pre nobis 
bedtus, happier than we. Cic. Ante alias pulchritudine insignis, most beauti- 
ful. Liv. metimes the preposition is used in connection with the superia- 
tive; as, Ante alios pulcherrimus omnes. Virg. 

7. Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or limitation, and 
which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those denoting matter, time, num- 
ber, possession, country, part, interrogation; also compounds of jtígum, somnus, 
géro, and féro, and many others. 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


$ 1893398. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, 
from other adjectives, and from verbs. 


I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called denomina- 
tives. The following are the principal classes :— 


1. (a.) The termination és, added to the root, denotes the material of which 
a thing is made, and sometimes similarity; as, aureus, golden; argenteus, of 
silver; ligneus, wooden; vitreus, of glass; virgineus, maidenly; from aurwm, ar- 
gentum, etc. See $ 9, Rem. 3. 

(5.) Some adjectives of this kind have a double form in neus and nus; as, 
eburneus and eburnus, of ivory. 


(c.) The termination inus has the same meaning; as, adamantinus, of ada- 
mant; cedrinus, of cedar; from adámas and cedrus. So, also, énus; as, terrénus, 
of earth, from terra. 


(d.) The termination és or ius (Greek «cc), and also icus, belong to adjev- 
tives formed from Greek names of men, and denote ‘of’ or ‘ pertaining to’; 
as, Achilléus, Sophoclzus, Aristotelius, Platonicus ; Pythagoréus and Pythagoricus; 
Homerius and Homericus. Names in tas make adjectives in idcus; as, Archias, 
Archidcus. Sometimes, though rarely in the purest Latin authors, adjectives in 
éus or ius are formed from Latin names; as, Marcellia or -éa, a festival in 
honor of the Marcelli. 


2. (2) Tho terminations aks, áris, drius, iis, atilis, ciue, icus, ius, dis, and 
eno alongin ertaining,! or ‘ relating to’; capildks, i 
to the life; fram capu," dui relating 


C€ 
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So comitiai, regalis + Apollinaris, consuldris, populériss ergentarins ; cita 
hostilis, jwvenilis; aquatilis, fluviatilis; tribunicius, patricius ; bellicus, civicus, Ger- 
manicus; accusatorsus, imperatorius, regius; Hectoréus ; caninus, equinus, ferinus, 
masculinus ; from comitia, rez, Apollo, consul, lus, argentum, civis, etc. 

(5.) The termination ilis sometimes expresses character; as, hostile, hostile; 

is, boyish; from hostis and puer. 

(e-) The termination imus belongs especially to derivatives from names of 
animals, and other living beings. 

8. The termination arius, asa substantive, scil. füber, etc., generally denotes 
profession or occupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from aergeniwn ;— 
coriarius, statwarius ; from corium and statua. When added to numeral adjeo- 
tives, it denotes how many equal parts a thing contains. See $ 121, 4. 

4. . The terminations ósus and lentus denote abundance, fulness; as, animósus, 
full of courage; fraudulentus, given to fraud; from animus and fraus. So laps- 
disus, vinósus, portuósus, , sanguinolentus, violentus. Before lentus, a 
connecting vowel is inserted, which is commonly 8, but sometimes 6. 


Norz.—Adjectives of this class are called amplificatives. See $ 104, 12. 


5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in dlus, ctilus, etc., in the same 
manner as from nouns; as, dulcicülus, sweetish; from dulcis, So lentilus, mi- 
sellus, tb, otc. Seo $ 100, 8, and $ 104, 11. Diminutives are sometimes 
formed from com ves; ns, majuscilus, duriuscülus, somewhat great, some- 
what hard, etc. ble diminutives are formed from paucus, viz pauzillus and 
pauxzillülus; and from bónus, ( bénus ) are formed bellus and belhilus. 


6. (a.) From the names of places, and especially of towns, are derived pa- 
trial adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and ánus, denoting of or belonging to such 


P (b.) Thus from Canna is formed Cannensis; from Sulmo, Sulmonensis. 
like manner, from castra and circus come castrensis, circensis. But Athéne 
makes Atheniensis ; and some Greek towns in ia and éa drop i and e in their 
n o as, Antiochensis, Nicomedensis. 

€.) Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and ium; 
as, Aricia, Aricinus ; Caudium, Caudinus ; Capitolium, Cops nus; Latium, La- 
tinus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, also 
form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarentum, Tarentinus. 

(d.) Most of those in as are ah oer nouns in uvm; some from nouns in 
8; as, Arpinum, Arpinas ; Capéna, enas. c 

(e.) Those in dnus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certsin common nouns; as, Abba, Albánus; Rédma, Románus ; , 
Cumánus; Thébe, Thebànus; also from some of the second declension; as, 

Tusculánus; Fundi, Fundànus:—fons, fontdnus; mons, montdnus ; 


urbs, urbánus:; oppidum, qppidanus. | 

C Adjectives with the terminations dnus, tanus, and inus are formed from 
names of men; as, Sulla, Sullàánus ; Tullius, tdnus; Jugurtha, Jugurthinus. 

(g-) Greek names of towns in polis form patrial adjectives in politánus ; 28, 

is, Neapolita 

(A.) Greek names of towns generally form patrials in ius; as, Rhodus, Rho- 
dius; Lacedemon, Lacedemonius ;—but those in a form them in cus; as, La- 
rissa, Larisseus ; Smyrna, Smyrnous. 

(.) From many Jatrisls; as, Britannus, Gallus, Afer, Persa, Arabs, etc., 
adjectives are formed in icus and ius ; as, Britannicus, Gallicus, Africus, Persi- 
cus, Arabicus; so Syrus, Syrius; Thrax, Thracius. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They generally 
signify wearing or furnished with ; as, 

elatus, winged; barbatus, bearded; galeátus, helmeted; auritus, long-eared 
turritus, turreted; cormütus, horned; from ala, barba, galea, auris, etc. 
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8. The termination aneus, annexed to the root of an adjective or 
participle in us, expresses a resemblance to the quality denoted by 
the primitive; as, supervacaneus, of a superfluous nature. 


$ 139. IL Adjectives derived from verbs are called verba! ad- 
jectives. Such are the following classes :— 


1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the verb, 
with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the verb, (see 
§ 150, 5,) has the general meaning of the present participle; as, 

errdbundus, moribundus, from erro, morior, equivalent to errans, moriens. 

(a.) In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened; as, gratulábundus, full 
of congratulations ; : , weeping profsely: _ , 

(5.) Must verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few from 
those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth respectively, viz. 
pudibundus and lascivibundus. 


(c.) Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar senso; as, rubicundus, 
veré ; from rubeo and vereor. 

2. The termination idus, added to the root, especially of neuter 
verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the verb; as, 

al. , cold; calidus, warm; moist; . rapid; from 

pe ‘ 9 ; madidus, ; rapidus, rapid; algeo, 

3. The termination uus, also, denotes the quality expressed by the 
verb ; and adjectives in uus derived from active verbs take a passive 
meaning; as, 

congruus eing, from con ; 80 y nocuus, innocuus :—áórriguus, 
well watered + conspirwus, visible; from irrigo, conspicio. , . 

4. (a.) The terminations ‘is and bilis, added to the root of a verb, 
with its connecting vowel, denote passively, capability, or desert; as, 

amabilis, worthy to be loved; credibilis, deserving credit; placabilis easy to be 
appeased; agilis, active; ductilis, ductile; from dmo, crédo, pláco; dgo, düco. 
They are rarely active; as, horribilis, terribilis, fertilis; aer cuncta mea- 

. in. 


(5.) In adjectives of these forms, derived from verbs of the third conga 
- tion, the connecting vowel is (; sometimes, also, in those from verbs of the 
second conjugation, in these and other forms, i is used instead of e; as, 

bilis, terribilis, from horreo and terreo. 


(c.) These terminations, with the connecting vowel, are sometimes added to 
the third root; as, flexilis, flexibilis; coctilis, coctibilis, from fecto ( flex- ), eto. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of the 
verb, has a passive sense; as, fictitius, feigned; conductitius, to be 
hired; from jingo (jict-), etc. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an in- 
clination, often one that is faulty ; as, 

audaz, audacious; lóquaz, talkative; rdpax rapacious; from audeo, lógwor, 


7. The termination ivus, annexed to the third root of a verb, de- 
notes fitness or ability to produce the action expressed by the verb; 
as, disjuncttvus, disjunctive, from disjungo. 
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8. Verbals in tor and íriz, (see § 102, 6, (a. ar are often used as feral ey i espe- 
cially in poetry; a8, victor exercitus, victrices lira. In the pl become 
adjectives of three terminations; as, victores, victrices, victricia. hospes, 
especially by the later poete, is used as an adjective, having apie in the femi- 
Bine singular and also in the neuter plural. 


$ 130. IL Adjectives derived from participles, and retaining 
their form, are called participial adjectives; as, mans, fond of; doc- 
tus, learned. 


IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs; as, crastínus, of 
to-morrow ; hodiernus, of this day; from cras and hodie. 


V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions; ; as, contrarius, 
contrary, from contra ; postérus, subsequent, from post. 


COMPOSITION OP ADJECTIVES. 


$ 1231. Compound adjectives are formed variously :— 


1. Of two nouns; as, eapripes pes, goat-footed—of edper and ignicómut, 
having fiery hair—of ignis and pei 


Nors.—See, respecting the connecting short f, in case the first of the compound 
is & noun or an adjective, 1 108, Rem. 1° 5 pert 


2. Of a noun and an adjective; as, noctivd igus, wandering in the night— 
v soz and vdgus. So lucifügaz, shunning the light—of luz and fugaz. 

Of 4 noun and a verb; as, corniger, bearing horns—of cormu and géro; 
lelifer, bringing death—of letum and féro. So carnivérus, causidicus, ignivd- 
Mus, ney 6gus, particeps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun; as, equevus, of the same age—of equus and 
evum ; celeripes, swift-footed—of  céler and pes. So centimdnus, decennis, mag- 
saonimus, misericors, unanimis. 

5. Of two adjectives; as, centumgeminus, a hundred-fold; multicdvus, having 
many cavities; quintusdecimus, the fifteenth. 

6. Of au adjective and a verb; as, brevilóquens, speaking briefly—of brévis 
and léquor ; p t) icus, magnificent—of magnus and fà JS acto. s y 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, qualiscumque, quotcumque, uterque. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun; as, bicorpor, two-bodied—of bis and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, maledicaz, slanderous—of mdle and 
pd So antemerididnus, be mid-day. 

Of an adverb and a verb; as, beneficus, beneficent—of béne and fdcio ; 
maleoilus, malevolent—of mdle and vólo. 


11. Of. preposition and a noun; as, dmens, mad—of a and mens. So con- 
sors, decólor, deformis] implümis, inermis. 
"n. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, concdvus, concave; inftdus, un- 
ithful. Soli us, paie Ma ibalbidus. ' 
18. Of & preposition and a verb; as, continuus, uninterrupted—of con and 
teneo ; insciens, ignorant—of in and scio. So praecipuus, promiscuus, substillus, 
superstes. 


Rawanx. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is sometimes 


adapt it to the consonant which follows it; as, énprüdens—of in and 
dens Soe 4 190; and cf. $ 103, R. 2 . uin 
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PRONOUNS. 


$ 339. 1. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. E 


2. There are eighteen simple pronouns :— 


Ego, I. Hic, this, the latter. Suus, his, hers, its, etc. 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus? whose ?. 

Sui, of himself, etc. Quis? whof Noster, our. 

Ille, that, the former. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Meus, my. Nostras, of our country. 
; that, that of yours. Tuus, thy. Cujas? of what country? 


8. Eq, fu, and sui, and commonly also re and its compounds, are substan- 
tives: the other pronouns, both simple and compound, are adjectives, but are 
often by ellipsis used as substantives. 

4. tu, and swi are commonly called personal pronowns. They area 
specter. of sppellatives ($ 26, 8,) of general application. .Ego is used by a 
speaker to des ignate himself; tu, to designate the person whom he addresses. 

ence ego is of the first person, tu of the second. 4 85,2.) Buiis of the third 
person, and bas always a reflexive signification, referring to the subject of the 
sentence. The oblique cases of ego and ts are also used reflexively, when the 
subject of the proposition is of the first or second person. 

5. The remaining pronouns, except quis and its compounds, are adjectives, 
as they serve to limit the meaning of substantives; and they are pronouns, be- 
cause, like substantive pronouns, they may designate any object in certain 
situations or circumstances. 

6. Meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cujus, have the same extent of signifi- 
cation as the pronouns from which they are derived, and are equivalent to the 
genitive cases of their primitives. 

7. Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined; but most of 
them want the vocative. Sui, from the nature of its signification, wants also 
the nominative in both numbers. 

8. The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which they de- 
note. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have three genders. 


SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 
§ A333. The substantive pronouns are thus declined :— 








Singular. 
N. &-g5, I. tü, thou. - - 
G. me’-i, of me. tu’-i, of. thee. n lj ad ^ her- 
JD. mi'-hf, to me. tib’-f,* to thee. sib -1,* to himself, ete. 
Ac. mé, me. te, thee. sé, himself, eto. 
V. ————— tii, O thou. 
Ab. me, with me. té, with thee. sé, with himself, etc. 





© Beo § 19, 1, Exo. 
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Plural. 
NV. nóe, we. vs, ye or you. 
‘-trum "- ve 
. or nos tri, | of us. ven, i of you. su'-i, of themselves. 
D. n-bis, to us. vO'-bis, to you. sib’-i, to themselves. 
Ac. nds, us. vos, you. sé, themselves. 
V. vos, O ye or you. 





Ab. no'-bis, with us. vo'-bis, with you. 86, with themselves. 
Por a 1. Mé and mi are ancient forms for mihi. So min’ for mikine, 
Rem. 2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse; as, egomet, I myself 3 sthi- 
met ipsi, for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, nor to 
or is used. 


ts in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of tu, tud 

In the accusative and ablative the reduplicated forms mémé and tété in the sin- 
gular, and sésé in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mepte, intensive, 
med and ted, for me and te, and mis and fs for met and (wi, occur in the comic 
writers. 


8. Nostrum and vestrum are contracted from nostrórüm, nostrdriim, and ves- 
trürüm, vestrariim. Respecting the difference in the use of nostrum and nostri, 
vestrum and vestri, seo § 212, K. 2, N. 2. 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablative of these pronouns in both 
numbers; as, mécum, nobiscum, etc. Cf. $ 186, R. 1. 


ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 1384. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes :—demonstrative, intensive, relative, $nterrogative, in- 
definite, possessive, and patrial. 

Norzm. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object is 
meant. 

They are ille, iste, hic, and is, and their compounds, and are thus 
declined :— 


Singular. Plural. 
N. W-l8, il’-li, il'-lád, il’-li, il’-lee, il’-lk, 
G. i-lf-us,* il-lf-us, il-lf-us, | il-l6’-rum, il-à-rum, il-loó-rum, 
D. il-li, il’-li, il’-li, il’-lis, il’-lis, il’-lis, 
Ac.il-lum, il’-lam,  i-lüd, il'-los, il'-làs, il’-li, 
V. il’-lé, ‘li, il’-lid, il’-li, il’-le, il’-1, 
Ab. il’-16. il’-la. il'-ló. il'-lis. il’-lis, il’-lis. 





© Bee § 15, 1. 
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Iste is declined like tlle. 
Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. hic, hec, hic, hi, he, hsec, 
G. hü'-jüs, hü'-jás ^ hü-jüs, | ho-rum,  ha-rum,  ho'-rum, 
JD. huic*, huic, huic, his, his, his, 
Ac.hunc, hanc, hóc, hos, hàs, hec, 
V. hic, hgc, hic, hi, he, hec, 
Ab. hic. hic. hóc. his. his. his. 
Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. is, e'"-K, id, rà, e'-&, e'-Á, 
G. é-jüs,  e- "-jüs, e'"-jüs, eo -rum, e-à rum, e-0'- -rum, 
D. e’-i, e d, e'-, l-isor e'-is, 1-is or e'-js, i ‘ais or © -i8, 
Ac.e’-um, e-am, id, e'-08, e'-üs, e’-a, 
Ab. e'-o. e'-&. e'-o. i-is or e'-is. Y-is or e'-is. 1-isor e'-1s. 


REMARK 1. Instead of ille, ollus was anciently used; whence olli masc. plur. 
in Virgil. Jue fem., for illius and illi, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also 
in Cato, he for huic fe em.; hice for hi, and hec for he in Plautus and Terence. 
. [m for eum, is found in the Twelve Tables; eii for et, and ibus and tibus for 
tis, in Plautus; ec, fem., for ei, and eábus for i fis, in Cato. 

REM. 2. From ecce, lo! with ile, iste, and is, are formed, in colloquial language, 
nom., ecca; eccilla, eccillud ; acc. sing., eccum, eccam ; eccillum (by syncope 
ellum), eccillam ; eccistam ; acc. plur., eccos, ecca. 

REM. 8. Istic and iZic are com apounded of iste hic, and ille hic; or, as some 
say, of iste ce, and ille ce. The former sometimes retains the aspirate, as tsthic. 
They are more emphatic than ille and $ste. 


Jstic is thus declined :— 
Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. | M. F. N. 
N. is’-tic, — is^-tmc, is"-tóc, or is"-tüc, N. —— _ is’-teec, ——- 
Ac. is’ /-tune, is^ ^-tano, is/-tóc, or is’-tiic, Ac. ——  ——  is'-tec. 
Ab. is'-toc. is'-tàc. is ‘toc. 


Illic is declined in the same manner. 


REM. 4. (Cz, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hic, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns; as, hujusce, bance 
hancce, hocce, hice, hece or hac, horunc, harwmce, harunce, or or haranc, hosce, 
hasce, hisce; illiusce, illáce, illosce, illasce, illisce ; istdce, tstisce ; uses, ince 
When ne, interrogative, is also annexed, ce becomes ci; as, haccine, Taschen 
hiscine ; 1stuccine, istaccine, istoscine ; tlliccine, fllanccine. 

REM. 5. Modi, the genitive of módus, annexed to the genitive singular of de- 
monstrative and relative pronouns, imparts to them the signification of adjeo- 
tives of quality; as, hujusmddi or hujuscemddi, like talis, of this sort, such; 
tliusmédi and istiusmédi, of that sort; cujusmódi, of what sort, like qualis; cw- 





* See § 9, b. 
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juscemódi, cuj: ! copusmodicumaue of what kind soever; cujusdammódi 
of some kind. Bo also istenddi, cuimddi and cuicuimdi, instead of istiusmódi, 
cujusmódi, etc. 

REM. 6. The suffix dem is annexed to is, forming idem, “the same,” which 


is thus declined :— 











Singular. 
M. F. N. 
N. T-de e'-á-dem, Y'-dem 
G. e-jus’-dem, e-jus’-dem, e-jus’-dem, 
D. e-Y-dem, e-Y-dem, e-1 -dem, 
2c. e-un'-dem, e-an’-dem, l'-dem, 
Ab. e--dem. . e-&/-dem. 6-0"-dem. 
Plural. 
M. F. N. 
N. i-j-dem, e-ee/-dem e'-á-dem, 
G. e-o-run’-dem, e-a-run'/-dem, e-o-run/-dem, 
JD. e-is’-dem, or i-is-dem,  e-is/-dem, or i-is/-dem, e-is’-dem, or i-is^-dem, 
Ac. e-os’-dem, e-as’-dem, e’-i-dem, 


Ab. e-is’-dem, or i-is’-dem.  e-is/-dem, or i-is’-dem. e-is’dem, or i-is/-dem. 
Nore 1. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n; as, eundem, 


Nore 2. In Sallust isdem, and in Palladius hisdem occur for iisdem; and En- 
nius in Cicero has eademmet for eddem. 


INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 194. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render an 
object emphatic. | 


To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds already 
mentioned. See §§ 133, R. 2, and 134, R. 4. 


Jpse is compounded of is and the suffix. pse, and is thus declined :— 


Singular. Plural. : 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. ip-sé, ip-sí,  ip'-sum, | ip-si, ipse, ip"-sá, 
G. ip-sf-us, ip-sf-us, ip-sf-us, | ip-so -rum, ip-sà -rum, ip-sd’-rum, 
D. ip’-si, ip’-si, ip’-si, ip-sis,  ip’-sis, ip'-sis, 
Ac.ip-sum, ip-sam, ip-sum, | ip-sos,  ip-sas ip-sá, 
V. ip-sé, = ip-sí ip-sum, | ip’-si, ip’-se, Ip'-sá, 
ÁAb.ip-so.:  ip-sà ip-so. ip -sis. ip’-sis. ip’-sis. 

Remark 1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns; as, Jupiter 
spec, tu ipse, Jupiter himself, etc.; and hence is sometimes called the adjunctive 
pronoun. 

Rem. 2. A nominative ipsus, occurs in early writers, and a superlative ipsis- 
simus, his very self, is found in Plautus. 

Rem. 3. In old writers the is of ipse is declined, while pse remains unde- 
clined; as, eapse, (nom. and abl.) eampse, and eopse, instead of tpsa, ipsam, 
and ipso. So also reapse, i. e. re eapse, “in fact.” 

8 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


§ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a preceding 


noun or pronoun. 
1. They are qui, who, and the compounds quicumque and quisquis 
whoever. The latter are called generat relativos, n j 


2. In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve to 








introd ition, limitin lai pronoun, $e 
which they felate, amd which is called the amecedent. 
Qui is thus declined :— 
Singular. Plural. . 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N. qui, ques, quód, qui, que, que, 
G. cü-jüs, cü-jüs,  cü-jüs | quo-rum, qua-rum, qud’-rum, 
D. cui,* cui, cui, qui-büs,  qui-hüs,  qui-büs, 
2 quem, quam, quód, quós, quis, ' quse, 
Ab.quó. qui.  — qu& qui-büs.  qui-büs ^ qui-büs. 


REMARK 1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, 
and rarely also for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qua, qui, and qui- 
bus, cum is commonly annexed, cf. $183, 4. Cicero uses qwicum for qudcum, 
when an indefinite person is meant. z 


REM. 2. Queis (monosyllabic, § 9, R. 1), and quis are sometimes used in the 
dative and ablative plural for quibus. Cujus and cui were.anciently written 
quijjus and quoi: and, instead of the genitive cajus, a relative adjective cájus, 
a, um, very rarely occurs. 


8. Quicumque, (or quicunque), is declined like qui. 
Rem. 8. Qui is sometimes separated from cumque by the interposition of 


one or more words; as me cumque vocant terre. Virg. A si separa- 
tion sometimes occurs lui the other compounds of cumque. s 


4. Quisquis is thus declined :— 


Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. 
N. quis-quis, — quis-quis f quid'-quid, N. qui’-qui, 
Ac. quem’-quem, ——— —-  quid'-quid, D. qui-bus’-qui-bus. 


Ab. quo'-quo. quà-qu&  quo-quo. | 


Rem. 4. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidquid.  Quiqui for quisquis occurs 
in Plautus; and quidquid is used adjectively in Cato R. R48, 





* See $ 9, 5; and of. $ 800, (1.) 1 Of. § 187, R. (1.) 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


$ 199. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to inquire 
which of a number of objects is intended. 


. They are 
Quis? uis ? Cüjus? whose ? 
Quisnam ? | olo? what? Eeduisuam ? is any one? Citas? of what 





Qui? . Numquis? country? 
du rm? } which ? what? Nomi 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively; qui, adjectively. The 
interrogative qui is declined like qui the relative. 

Quis is thus declined :— 

Singular. Plural. 
M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. quis, que, quid, qui, que, que, 
G. cu’-jiis, cü-Jüs  cu-Jüs, quó-rum, qua-rum, quó-rum, 
D. cui, cui, cui, qui-büs, qui-büs, qui-büs, 
2 quem, quam, quid, quós, quis, quse, 
Ab. quo. qui. quà. qui-büs  qul-büs. qui-biis. 


Remarx (1.) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and 
even in the neuter. Quisnam, quisque and quisquam also occur as feminine. 

Rem. (3.) Qui is used for the ablative of guts in all genders, as it is for that 
of the relative qu. Cf. § 186, R. 1. 

RxM.(8.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of the indefinite 
pronoun aliquis (some one, any one), especially after the conjunctions ec (for 
en), si, ne, neu, nisi, mum; and after relatives, as quo, quanto, eto. Sometimes 
_ guts and qui are used in the sense of qudlis? what sort? 


2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have respectively the sig- 
nification and declension of the interrogatives qs and qui. In the 
poets nam sometimes stands before quis. Virg. G. 4, 445. 


S. Ecquis and numquis are declined and used like quis; but are 
sometimes adjectives. Virg. Ecl. 10, 28: Cic. Att. 13, 8. 
Rem. (4. is sometimes found in th inative sin feminine; 
ant the (outer Mural of ma ee foun e nominative singular fe 6; 
Rem. (5.) Ecgui and »uvnqui. also occur, declined like the interrogati 
and, nike iai, used adjectively. , ve gui 


4. Ecquisnam and numquisnam are declined like ecquis; but are 
found only in the singular ;—the former in the nominative in all gen- 
ders, and in the ablative masculine; the latter in the nominative 
masculine and accusative neuter. In the nominative feminine and 
in the ablative, the former is used adjectively. 





$ 198. 


Plural. 
F. t 
N. cü'-je, 


88 " INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
b. The interrogative cujus is also defective :— 
Singular. 
M. F. N. 
N. cü-jüs, ^ cü-jí ^ — cü-jum, 
Ac.cü'-jum, — cü'-Jam, 
Ab. cü'"-Jà. 








Ae. citi Jas. 


6. Cüjds is declined like an adjective of one termination ; cüjas, 


cujátís. See § 139, 4. 


Nore. The interrogative pronouns are used not only in direct uestions on 
in such dependent clauses also, as contain only an indirect question i" OE 
iow 


in the direct question, 


est? who is he? in 


e Indirect, nesclo quis 


not who he is. Qut, in this sense, is found for quis; as, qui sit apérit, he dis- 


closes who he is. Cf. § 265, N 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


§ 138. 


Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an object 


in a general manner, without indicating a particular individual. 


They are 


Aliquis, some one. 


Siquis, +f a 
Né Duis est ny 


Quisquam, any one. 
uispiam, some one. 
uisque, 


Quisque, every one. — Aliquipiam, any, some 
Nore. Siquis and nequis are commonly written separately, si quis and ne 


quis: so also unus quisque. 


1. Alíquis is thus declined :— 


M. 
AN.  al’-i-quis, 
G. ali-cu'-jus, 
D. al’-i-cui, 
de. al'-1-quem, 
Ab. al-i-quo. 

M. 
N.  al’-i-qui, 
G. ali-quó'-rum, 
D. aliq-ui-bus,* 
Ac. al’-i-quos, 
y ———— 
Ab. a-liq’-ui-bus. 


Singular. 
F. 
al’-i-qua, 
al-i-cu -jus, 
al'-1-cui, 
al'-i-quam, 


al'-1-quà. 


Plural. 
F. 
al -T-quee, 
al-i-quà -rum, 
8-liq'-ul-bus, 
al -i-quas, 


a-liq’-ul-bus. 


Quidam, a certain one. UD 
Quiltbet one you : 
uis and qui, $ 187, R. (8.) 


N. 
al’-{-quod, or -quid, 
al-i-cü -jus, 
al’-i-cui, 
al’-{-quod, or -quid, 


al'-f-quo. 


N. 
al-1-qua, 


al-i-quó -rum, 
a-liq -ut-bus, 
al’-i-qua, 


a-liq’-ui-bus. 





* Pronounced a-lik’-wt-bus. Bee $$ 9, 4, and 21, 8. 
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2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner; but they 
sometimes have quc in the fem. singular and neut. plural. 

(a.) Aliquis, in the nominative singular masculine, is used both as a sub- 
stantive and as an adjective ;—aliqui, as an adjective, but is nearly obsolete. 
Aliqua in the fem. sing. occurs as an adjective in Lucretius, 4, 2, 64. ¥ 
an i, which are properly adjectives, are used also substantively for siquis 
and fes and in the nominative singular masculine these two forms are 
equivalent. The ablatives aliqwi and siqwi also occur. 


b.) Aliqui d siquid, like qui d substantively; 
eL. Inve d ad eed adjecitvely. © guid, are used su vely; aliquod, 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

(a.) In the neuter singular, however, quisque has quodque, idque, or quicque ; 
quisquam has quidquam or ; and quispi pce puta : 
quippiam. The forms quidrue ar quicque, quidpiam or quippiam are used sub- 

y. 

b.) Quisquam wants the femini t quamquam, Plaut. Mil. 4, 2, 68 
ant do the plural, : and, with a few exceptions | in Plautus, it is always mel 
substantively, its piace as an adjective being supplied by ullus. lapi 
scarcely used in the plural, except in the nominative feminine, quepiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, which are 
Often written separately, and both words are declined. ™ 


Thus wnusquisque, uniuscujusque, unicuique, unumquemque, etc. e neuter 
is unumquodque or, unumquidgue. lt has no plural. | Uswmquidquid for wwum- 
quidque occurs in Plautus and Lucretius. P 


5. Quidam, quilibet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except that 
they have both quod and quid in the neuter, the former used adjec- 
tively, the latter substantively. 


Norm. Quidam has usually » before d in the accusative singular and geni- 
tive plural; as, quendam, quorundam, eto. Cf. $ 184, Norz 1. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


$ 139. 1. The possessive are derived from the genitives of 
the substantive pronouns, and of quis, and designate something 
belonging to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cüjus. Meus, tuus, 
and suus, are declined like bónus; but meus has in the vocative sin- 
gular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. Cf. 8105, R. 3. In late 
writers mi occurs also in the feminine and neuter. 

2. Cüjus also is declined like bónus; but is defective. See § 137, 5. 
It occurs only in early Latin and in legal phraseology. 

8. Noster and vester are declined like plger. See § 106. 

Remark 1, The terminations pte and met intensive are sometimes annexed 


to possessive pronouns, especially to the ablative singular; as, suopte re 
by its own weight; napis mani, by his own hand. So ‘nostrapte i; su- 
amicum ; a 


wnpte ; medmet e suffix met is usually followed by ipee; as 
Hannibal sudmet ipse yh captus abit. Liv.; but Sall facta 
dicé 


re. 
Een. 2. Suus, like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification, re- 
to the subject of the sentence. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 


person. Seo § 182, 4. 
8* 


ust has meamet facta 
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PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 


4. (a.) These are nostras and cüjas. See $8 100, 2, and 128, 6. 
They are declined like adjectives of one termination; as, nostras, 
nostrdatis, but both are defective. 

(b-) Nostras is found in the nominative and genitive singular, in 
the nominative plural, (masc. and fem., nostrütes, neut. nostratia), 
and in the ablative, (nostratibus). Cüjas or quéjas occurs in the 
nominative, genitive and accusative (cujütem masc.) singular, and in 
the nominative plural, masc. (cujaten). Cf. $ 137, 6.— Nostrütis and 
cujdtis (or quojátis) also occur in the nominative. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


5. To the adjective pronouns may be added certain adjectives 
of so general a meaning, that they partake, in some degree, of 
the character of pronouns. Of this kind are:— 

(1.) (a-) Alius, ullus, nullus, and nonnullus, which answer to the 
question, who? 

(b.) Alter, neuter, alterüter, utervis, and uterlibet, which answer to 
the question, tier? which of two? 

(2. Adjectives denoting quality, size, or number, in a general 
way. These stand in relation to one another, and are hence called 
correlatives. 


REMARK. The relatives and interrogatives of this class begin with and 
are alike in form. The indefiriites are formed from the relatives by prelixin g 
ali. The demonstratives begin with t, and are sometimes strengthened by dem. 
A general relative, having a meaning more general than the relative, is formed 
by doubling the simple relative, or by affixing to it the termination cumque. 
A general indefinite is formed by annexing libet or via to the relative, _ 


(3.) Their mutual relation is denoted by the following table, with 
which may be compared the adverbial correlatives, 8 191, R. 1. 


Interrog. Demonstr.. Relat. Relat. general. Indefin. Indef general. 





zn z z lis-qual 

quális? tls, quiis, [ duatacimqui, I— qualisIIbet, 
ntus | quantus-quantus 
quantus? { tanturidem, } quantus, quantuscamque, } aliquantus, quantusiíbet, 
quit? tt, totidem, quit, duotoumqu e, { aliquot, quotlibet, 
quótus? tdtus, quótus, quotuscumque, (aliqudtus), 
Diminutives. 

quantülus?  tantülus. ——-.  quantuluscumque. aliquantilum. 

Nore 1. The suffix cu , which is used in forming general relatives, is 


composed of the relative adverb cum ( quum ) and the suffix que, expressive of 
universality, as in quisque and in adverbs, (see $ 191). Cumque, therefore, ori- 
ginally signified ‘whenever.’ When attached to a relative, whether a pro» 
noun, adjective, or adverb, it renders the relative meaning more general; as, 
qui, who; quicumque, whoever; or, every one who. 


Note 2. Cujusmódi is sometimes used for qualis and hujusmodi, istiusmodi, 
eyusmódi, and gusdemmodi for tális. Cf. § 184, R. 5. , d 
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. VERBS. 


§ 240. A verb isa word by which something is affirmed 
of a person or thing. 

1. That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject of the 
verb. (2) That which is affirmed of the subject is called the predi- 
eate. Cf. § 201. | 

8. A verb either expresses an action or state; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads; aqua calet, the water is warm ;—or it connects an attri- 
bute with a subject; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 


4. All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with & subject. When 
so used, it is called the copiila. 


$34. Verbs are either active or neuter. 


NorE. Active and neuter verbs are sometimes called transitive and intranst- 
tive; and verbs of motion are by some grammarians divided into active-transi- 
tive and active-intransitive, according as they require, or do not require, an ob- 
ject after them. 

L An active or transitive verb expresses such an action as 
requires the addition of an object to complete the sense; as, 
amo te, I love thee ; sequitur constilem, he follows the consul. 


IL <A neuter or intransitive verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to complete 
the sense; as, equus currit, the horse runs; gradior, I walk. 

REMARK 1. Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are 
usually translated into English by active verbs. Thus tndulgeo, I indulge, 
noceo, I hurt, pareo, I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness 
such Latin verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would 
be more exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective; as, ‘I am in- 
dulgent, I am hurtful,’ etc. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by ellipsis. 
Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, takes an object; as, 
credo tibi salütem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but by ellipsis it usually 
means to believe; as, creda mihi, believe me. 


To verbs belong voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


VOICES. 


‘(a.) Voice, in verbs, is the form by which they denote the re- 
lation of the agent to the action of the verb. 


b.) Most active Latin verbs have, for this purpose, two forms, 
which are called the active and passive voices. 


l. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer légit l- 
brum, the boy $s reading a book. 
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2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as acted 
upon by the agent; as, liber legitur a. puéro, = book $s read by 
the boy. 

Rem. 2. By comparing the two preceding examples, ít will be seen that they 
have the same meaning. The ive voice may thus be substituted at plea- 
sure for the active, by making the object of the active the subject of the pas- 
sive, and placing the Subject of the active in the 2 ablative case, with or without 

e preposition a or acco as it is a or invol t. 
he active form is used to direct the attention especially to the agent as et 
ing; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object as acted upon. In one case 
the obj ect, in the other the agent, i is frequently omitted, Bnd left indeshive; a, 

e e librum, hiéras, etc., & book, a letter, e 
Prius elton, virtue is raked, scil. ab Admisiies, by Inen. on 
cn oions are distinguished from each other by peculiar terminations. 


§ 14%. 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of the 
active voice. They are, sen sometimes impersonally in 
the passive voice. See § 184 


2. The neuter verbs audeo, I Ire and 
I am wont, have the passive am, fa perfect fed Here Imi, and nin 
Qusus sum, I dared. Hence these verbs are called neuter Saseives, ot smi. 


8. , The neuter verbs vapilo, I am beaten, and véneo, I am sold, have an ac- 
tive = forms but a passive meaning, and are hence called neutral passives. 


a Deponent verbs have a transitive or intransitive significa- 
tion with only the passive form. They are called deponent verbs, 
depono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, séguor, I fellow; mérior, I die. 


AN ) Some deponent verbs have both an active and a passive signification, 
esp : ially i i the perfect participle. These are sometimes called common verbe. 
162, 


MOODS. 


§ 143. (a) Moods (or modes) are forms of the verb, which 
denote the relation of the action or state, expressed by the verb, 
to the mind of the speaker or to some other action. 


(5.) Latin verbs have four moods—the indicative, the subjunctive, 
the imperative, and the infinitive. 


l. The indicative mood is used in independent and absolute 
assertions and tnguiries; as, amo, I love; audisne? dost thou 
hear 

2. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action or state 
simply as conceived by the mind; as, st me obsécret, redibo ; if 
he entreat me, I will return. 

9. The tmperative mood is used in commanding, exhorting, 
or entreating ; as, ama, love thou ; amanto, they shall love. 


im 
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4, The infinitive mood is used to denote an action or state in- 
definitely, without limiting it to any person or thing as its sub- 
ject; as, virtus est vitium fugére, to shun vice is a virtue. 


TENSES. 


$144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the time of 
thé action or state expressed by the verb. , 


1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and future; and, 
in each of these times, an action may be represented either as on, or as 
completed. From these two divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, 
each of which is distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 


2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect, pluper- 
fect, and future perfect tenses. 

‘Present ( action ) amo, I love, or am loving; Present tense. 

Past not com- » amábam, I was loving; rfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) amábo, T shall love, or be loving; Future tense. 
. Present ( action amavi, i, I have loved; Perfect tense. 
ast 4 com- n» I had loved; luper fect tense. 
uture ( pleted; ) amavéro, I shall have loved; Future perfect tense. 

8. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, in 
which actions not completed are represented by simple forms of the 
verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present ( action ) amor, Iam loved; Present tense. 

Past not com- » amabar, I was loved; Jmperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; ) amdbor, I shall be loved; Future tense. 

Present ( action ) amdtus sum, or fui, I have been loved; Perfect tense. 

Past com- _ jouit eram, or fuéram, I had been loved; Pluperfect. 

Future ( pleted; ) amdatus ero, or fuéro, I shall have been loved; Future Perfect. 
$1344. I. The present tense represents an action as now 

going on, and not completed; as, dmo, I love, or am loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed by this tense; 
88, apud Parthos, signum datur tympáno; wmong the Parthians, the signal is 
given by & drum. general truth is sometimes also expressed by the perfect. 

2. The present tense may also denote an action which has existed for some 
time, and which still exists; as, tot annos bella gero; for so many years I have 
waged, and am still waging war. 

8. The o present tense is often in narration used for the perfect indefinite. It 
is then called the historical present ; ns, desiliunt ex equis, provólant in primum ; 
they dismout, they fly forward to the front. 

Ii. The tmperfect tense represents an action as going on at 
some past time, but not then completed; as, amabam, I was 
loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary past action; as, 
legébam, I was wont to read. 

3. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and which 
was still existing at a certain past time; as, audiébat jamdüdum verba; he had 
long heard, and was still hearing the words. ' 
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8. In letters, and with reference not to the time of their being written, but 
to that of their being read, the imperfect is sometimes used for the present 
as, expectdbam, I was expecting, (i. e. when I wrote). 


4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending, prepariag, or attempi- 
tag to act at a definite past time. 

IIL The future tense denotes that an action will be going on 
hereafter, but without reference to its completion; as, amábo, 
I shall love, or shall be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just com- 
pleted, or as completed in some indefinite past time; as, amdvit, 

have loved, or I loved. 

Remark. In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite; in 
the latter, the perfect indefinite, historical perfect, or aorist. 

V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as completed, 
at or before the time of some other action or event; as, &t- 
téras scripséram, quum nuncius vénit ; I had written the letter, 
when the messenger arrived. 


VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will be 
completed, at or before the time of some other future action or 
event; as, quum conavéro, proficiscar ; when I shall have supped, 
I will go. 


Nore 1. This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. 
It has the signification of the indicative 00d,” and desee ponds to tis second 
in Englis 


Nore 2. The imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect tenses are some- 
times called preterites or the preterite tenses. 

Nore 3. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, do 
not express the exact sense er thous tenses in in, as deuotin an action 
which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. us laudor signifles, not 
* I am praised,’ but ‘I am in the act of being praised,’ or, if such an expression 
is sible, ‘I am being praised.’ 

REMARK 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only in 
the indicative mood. 


REM. 2. The subjunctive mood, in the regular conjugation, has 
the present and past, but no future tenses. 

NorTR4. The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, in re- 
gard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and perfect, besides their 
common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must, in certain connections, be 
translated by might, could, would, or should; might have, could have, etc. The tenses 
of this mood must often, also, be translated by the corresponding tenses of the indica- 
tive. Fora more particular account of the signification of each of the tenses of the sub- 
Junctive mood, see § 260. 

Rem. 3. The imperative mood has two tenses—a present and a 
fature; the former for that which is to be done at once, and the latter 
for that which is to be done in future. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive mood has three tenses—the present, the 

and the future; the first of which denotes an incomplete, the 
pleted action, and the last an action to be performed. 
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$ 146. Number, in verbe, is the form by which the unity or 
plurality of their subject is denoted. Hence verbs, like 
have two numbers—the singular and the plural. Cf. $85, 1. 


PERSONS. 


$ 149. Person, in verbs, is the form by which they denote 
the person of their subject. Hence in each number there are 
three persons—the: first, second, and third. Cf. § 35, 2. 

1. The imperative present has only the second person in both 
numbers. imperative future has in each number the second 
and third persons, but in the singular they have both the same form, 
-to in the active, and -tor in the passive voice. 

2. As the signification of the infinitive mood is not limited to any 
subject, it admits no change to express either number or person. 

8. 'The following are the terminations of the different persons of 
each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, in both 
voices :— 


Active. Passive. 
Person. E" 2. 8. 1. 2. 8. 
Singular. o,i orm, s, t; r, ris, tur; 
* Plural. mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, ntur. 


These may be called personal terminations. 

Remarx 1. The perfect indicative active is irre in the second person 
singular and plural, which end in sti and stis, and in one of the forms of the 
third person plural, which ends in re. . . 

Rxw.2. The passive form above given. belongs to the simple tenses only. 

Rxw. 8$. The pronouns of the first and second 8, ego, nos; ts and vos, 
are seldom expressed in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons 
being sufficiently distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 


PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 


§ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an adjective. 


(1.) Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses; like an ad- 
jective, if has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

(2.) Active verbs have usually four participles—two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatürus, about to 
love ;—and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; as, amd- 
tus, loved, or having been loved; amandus, to be loved. 





* Seo $$ 106, R. 2: and 111, B. 
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(3.) Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

(4.) Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the par- 
ticiples of both voices. 

2. (a.) Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique 
cases, and expressing the action or state of the verb; as, amandi, 
of loving, etc. 

(b.) Like other abstract nouns, they are found only in the si 
number, and by their cases supply the place of a declinable ; 
infinitive active. 

9. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension 
in the aceusative and ablative singular; as, amatum, to love; 
amatu, to be loved. 

REMARK. These also serve in certain connections to supply the 
place of the infinitive present both active and passive. The supine 
In um is called the former supine ; that in u, the latter. The former 
is commonly used in an active, the latter in a passive sense. 


CONJUGATION. 


$149. 1. The conjugation of a verb is the regular for- 
mation and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


2. There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is à long; 
In the second, . . . . .e long; 
In the third, . . « . .ésbhort; 
In the fourth, . . . . . @long. 

Exception. Do, dáre, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

$ 150. A verb, like a noun, consists of two parts—the root, 
and the termination. Cf. § 40, R. 10. 

1. The first or general root of a verb consists of those letters that 
are found in every part. This root may always be found by remov- 
ing the termination of the present infinitive. - 

2. There are also two special roots, the first of which is found in 
the perfect, and is called the second root; the other, found in the su- 
pine or perfect participle, is called the third root. 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, w, 
and iv, to the general root; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of at, it, and t. 

REMARK. Many verbs, in each of the conjugations, form their second and 
third roots irregularly. 
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4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the same 
as the first, or is formed from it by adding s; the third root is 
formed by adding ¢ See $171. 


Nore. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and $ before o are considered 
as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs whose second 
or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often undergoes some 
change in the parts derived from them. 


5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remaining 
letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each conjugation, 
except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished by a peculiar 
connecting vowel, which is the same as characterizes the infinitives. 
Bee § 149, 2. 

(a.) In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generalfy é or i. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a second 
connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the conjuga- 
tion; as, a in doceant, « in capiunt, etc. 

(5.) In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from those 
roots; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the first root. 


$ RO. 1. From the first root are derived, in each voice, the 
present, imperfect, and future indicative; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive; the imperative, and the present infiniive. From this 
root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, and the fu- 
ture participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the per- 
fect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

9. (a.) From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle; the latter of which, with the 
verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive active. 

(b.) From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
t, and the perfect participle; from the latter of which, with the verb 
sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are derived from 
the second root. The future infinitive passive is formed from the 
supine in um, and iri, the present infinitive passive of the verb eo, 
to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um, and the 

resent infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, because 

m the first three the several roots are ascertained, and from the 
last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. In the passive voice, 
the principal parts are the present indicative and infinitive, and the 
perfect participle. 

Nore. As the supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must 
often be determined from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 


§ 432%. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these to 
the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 
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REMARK 1. In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascer- 
tained by the personal terminations. See $ 147,8. The conjugation, mood, 
and tense, are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene 
between the root of the verb and the personal terminations. Thus in ameba- 
mus, mus denotes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first 
person; ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the 
connecting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amarem- 
ini, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person; re, the 
subjunctive mood, imperfect tense; and a, as before, the first conjugation. 

Res. 2. Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal 
termination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation may be learned, 
by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms are alike in the 
same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the sense. Thus amémus 
and docémus have the same termination; but, as amo is of the first, and doceo 
of the second conjugation, the former is determined to be the subjunctive, the 
latter the indicative, present. Regar may be either the future indicative, or 
the present subjunctive—diimus either the present or the perfect indicative. 


$ 133. Sum, Iam, is called an auziliary verb, because it is 
used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of simple 
forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it is sometimes 
called the substantive verb. 


REMARK. Sumis very irregular in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed 
from the first root. Its imperfect and future tenses, except in the third person 
plural of the latter, have the form of a pluperfect and perfect. It is 
thus conjugated :— | 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. Fut. Part. 
Sum, es’-86, fu’-i, fü'-tü'-rüs. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


BINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. sum, Jam, 8ü -müs, we are, 

2. és, thou art,* es -tís, ye} are, 
A, (3. est, he is; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 
1. é'-ram, J was, É-rà -müs, we were, 
2. @-ras, thou wast, é-rà -tis, ye were, 
8. é-rát, he was; € -rant, they were. 
Future. shall, or will. 

1. &-r6, I shall be, ér’-{-miis, we shall be, 
2. é'-ris, thou wilt be, ér’-I-tis, ye will be, 
8. &-rit, he will be; & runt, they will be. 





* In the second n singular in English, the plural form you is commonly used, 
except in solemn urge; 85, fw e$, you are. 
7 The plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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- Perfect. have been, or was. 


1. fu’-l, 7 have been, fu'-1-müs, we have been, 

2. fu-is’-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-tís, ye have been, 

8. fu'-It, he has been ; fu-é’-runt or ré, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-é-ram, 7 had been, fa-e-rà'-müs, we had been, 

2. fu’-t-ris, thou hadst been, fu-e-r& -tis, ye had been, 

8. fa’-t-rit, he had been ; fu’-é-ranf, they had been. 
Future Perfect. shall or will have. 

1. fu’-&-rd, I shall have been, fu-er’-I-miis, we shall have been, 


2. fu’-d-ris, thou wilt have been, fu-er’-I-tis, ye will have been, 
8. fa'-é-rit, he will have been ; fu'-é-rint, they will have been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. may, or can. 


1. am, 7 may be, si’-miis, we may be, 
2. sis, thou mayst be, si -tis, ye may , 
8. sit, he may be ; sint, they may be. 
Imperfect. might, could, would, or should. 
1. es’-sem, I would be, es-sé'-miís, we would be, 
2. es'-s6s, thou wouldst be, es-96'-tis, ye would be, 
8. es'-sét, he would be ; es -sent, they would be. 
Perfect. 
1. fu'-&-rim, I may have been, fu-ér'-I-mus, we may have been, 


2. fu’-é-ris, thou mayst have been, — fu-ér'-T-tis, ye may have been, 
8. fu'-&rit, he may have been ; fu'-é-rint, they may have been. 


Pluperfect. might, could, would, or should have. 


1. fu-is'-aem, I would have been, — fu-is-sé'-müs, we would have been, 
2. fu-is'-sés, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tís, ye would have been, 
8. fu-is’-sét, he would have been; — fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. 1. &, be thou, es -té, be ye. 
Fut. 2. es'-t5, thou shalt be, es-to'-té, ye shall be, 
8. es -t$, let him be ; sun'-tó, let them be. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present. es'-2é, to be. 

Perfect. fu-is’-sé, to have been. 

Future, fü-tü'-rüs (4, um), es'-s5, or {6'-ré, to be about to be. 
oF 
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$. In letters, and with reference not to the time of their being written, but 
' to that of their being read, the eot is sometimes used for the present 
. a&, expectdbam, I was expecting, (i. e. when I wrote). 


4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending, preparing, or attempi- 
ing to act at a definite past time. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going on 
hereafter, but without reference to its completion; as, amabo, 
I shall love, or shall be loving. 


IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just com- 
pleted, or as completed in some indefinite past time; as, amdávi, 
I have loved, or I loved. 

REMARX. In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in 
the latter, the perfect indefinite, historical perfect, or aorist. 

V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as completed, 
at or before the time of some other past action or event; as, lst- 
téras scripséram, quum nuncius vénit ; I had written the letter, 
when the messenger arrived. 


VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will be 
completed, at or before the time of some other future action or 
event; as, quum coenavéro, proficiscar ; when I shall have supped, 
I will go. 

Nore 1. This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. 
It has the signification of the indicative m and corresponds to the second 
Suture in English. | 

Nors 2. The imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect tenses are some- 
times called preterites or the preterite tenses. 

Nore 8. The present, imperfect, and future tenses ive, in English, do 
not express the exact P inso "t those tenses in i Tas denoting sa action 
which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. us laudor signifies, not 
‘I am praised,’ but ‘I am in the act of being praised,’ or, if such an expression 
is admissible, ‘I am being praised.’ 

REMARK 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only in 
the indicative mood. 


Rem. 2. The subjunctive mood, in the regular conjugation, has 
the present and past, but no future tenses. . 

Norm 4. The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, in re- 
. gard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and perfect, besides their 
common signs, may or can, may have or can Aave, must, in certain connections, be 
translated by might, could, would, or should; might have, could have, etc. The tenses 
of this mood must often, also, be translated by the corresponding tenses of the indica- 
tive. Fora more particular account of the signification of each of the tenses of the sub- 
junctive mood, see § 260. 

Rem. 8. The imperative mood has two tenses—a present and a 
fature; the former for that which is to be done at once, and the latter 
for that which is to be done in future. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive mood has three tenses—the present, the 
perfect, and the future; the first of which denotes an incomplete, the 
second a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 
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$ 146. Number, in verbe, is the form by which the untty or 
urality of their subject is denoted. Hence verbs, like nouns, 
have two numbers—the singular and the plural. Cf. § 85, 1. 


PERSONS. 


§ 147. Person, in verbs, is the form by which they denote 
the person of their subject. Hence in each number there are 
three persons—the first, second, and third. Cf. 8 35, 2. 

1. The imperative present has only the second person in both 
numbers. imperative future has in each number the second 
and third persons, in the singular they have both the same form, 
-to in the active, and -for in the passive voice. 

2. As the signification of the infinitive mood is not limited to any 
subject, it admits no change to express either number or person. 

8. The following are the terminations of the different persons of 
each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, in both 


voices:—~- sis . . 
Active. . Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 8. 1. 2. 8. 

Singular. 0,1,orm, s, t; T, vis, tur; 

« Plural. mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, ntur. 


These may be called personal terminations. 

REMARK 1. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person 
singular and plural, which end in sti and stis, and in one of the forms of the 
third person plural, which ends in re... 


Rem. 2. The passive form above given belongs to the simple tenses only. 


. Rgw. 8. The pronouns of the first and second ons, e nos; ts and vos, 
are seldom expressed in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons 
being sufficiently distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 


PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 


: $148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an adjective. 


(1.) Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses; like an ad- 
jective, i£ has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers.  . 

(2.) Active verbs have usually four participles—two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatürus, about to 
love ;—and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; as, amd- 
tus, loved, or having been loved; amandus, to be loved. 





* Bee $$ 105, R. 2: and 111, R. 
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(3.) Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

(4.) Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have tha par- 
ticiples of both voices. 

2. (a.) Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique 
cases, and expressing the action or state of the verb; as, amandi, 
of loving, etc. ; 

(b. Like other abstract nouns, they are found only in the si 
number, and by their cases supply the place of a declinable present 
infinitive active. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension 
in the accusative and ablative singular; as, amatum, to love; 
amatu, to be loved. 

Remark. These also serve in certain connections to supply the 
place of the infinitive present both active and passive. The supine 
In um is called the former supine ; that in u, the latter. The former 
is commonly used in an active, the latter in a passive sense. 


CONJUGATION. 


$1349. 1. The conjugation of a verb is the regular for- 
mation and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 


2. There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it 1s à long ; 
In the second, . . . . . elong; 
In the third, . . ;, . .éshort; 
In the fourth, . . . . . tlong. 

ExckPTION. Do, dáre, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

$ 350. A verb, like a noun, consists of two parts—the root, 
and the termination. Cf. $ 40, R. 10. 

1. The first or general root of a verb consists of those letters that 
are found in every part. This root may always be found by remov- 
ing the termination of the present infinitive. - 

2. There are also two special roots, the first of which is found in 
the perfect, and is called the second root; the other, found in the su- 
pine or perfect participle, is called the third root. 

9. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, w, 
and iv, to the general root; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dt, it, and 2t. 

RemARK. Many verbs, in each of the conjugations, form their second and 
third roots irregularly. 
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4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the same 
as the first, or is formed from it by adding s; the third root is 
formed by adding t. See 8171. 


Nore. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and $ before o are considered 
as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs whose second 
or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often undergoes some 
change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remaining 
letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each conjugation, 
except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished by a peculiar 
connecting vowel, which is the same as characterizes the infinitives. 
See § 149, 2. 

(a.) In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally & ori. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a second 
connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the conjuga- 
tion; as, a in doceant, u in capiunt, etc. 

(5.) In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 


necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from those 
roots; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the first root. 


$ 391. 1. From the first root are derived, in each voice, the 
present, imperfect, and future indicative; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive ; the imperative, and the present infinitive. From this 
root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, and the fu- 
ture participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the per- 
fect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

9. (a.) From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle; the latter of which, with the 
verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive active. 

(b.) From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
u, and the perfect participle; from the latter of which, with the verb 
sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are derived from 
the second root. The future infinitive passive is formed from the 
supine in um, and tri, the present infinitive passive of the verb eo, 
to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um, and the 

resent infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, because 

m the first three the several roots are ascertained, and from the 
last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. In the passive voice, 
the principal parts are the present indicative and infinitive, and the 
perfect participle. 

Nore. As the supine in wm is wanting in most verbs, the third root must 
often be determined from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 


§ 152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these to 
the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 
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RemARK 1. In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascer- 
tained by the personal terminations. See § 147,8. The conjugation, mood, 
and tense, are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervené 
between the root of the verb and the personal terminations. Thus in. amaba- 
mus, mus denotes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first 
person; ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the 
connecting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amarem- 
ini, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person; re, the 
subjunctive mood, imperfect tense; and a, as before, the first conjugation. 

Bem. 2. Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal 
termination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation may be learned, 
by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms are alike in the 
same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the sense. Thus amémus 
and docémus have the same termination; but, as amo is of the first, and doceo 
of the second conjugation, the former is determined to be the subjunctive, the 
latter the indicative, present. Regar may be either the future indicative, or 
the present subjunctive—didimus either the present or the perfect indicative. - 


§ 153. Sum, Iam, is called an auziliary verb, because it is 
used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of simple 
forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it is sometimes 
called the substantive verb. 


Remark. Sumis very irregular in those parts which, in other verbs ‘are formed 


from the first root. Its imperfect and future tenses, except in the third person 
plural of the latter, have the form of a pluperfect and perfect. It is 
thus conjugated :— 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. . 
Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. Fut. Part. 


Sum, es -86, fu’-i, fü -tü -mNis. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


| Present Tense. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. sum, J am, sii-miis, we are, 

2. és, thou art,* es’-tis, ye} are, 
&, (3. est, he is; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 
1. é'-ram, J was, É-rà -müs, we were, 
2. &-ras, thou wast, é-rà -tis, ye were, 
8. é'-rát, he was; € rant, they were. 
Future. shall, or will. 

1. &'-r6, I shall be, ér’-I-miis, we shall be, 
2. é'-rís, thou wilt be, ér'-1-tís, ye will be, 
8. &-rit, he will be; & -runt, they will be. 





* In the second n singular in English, the plural form yow-is commonly used, 
except in solemn Urge; as, tw 4s, YOU are. 
t Plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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- Perfect. have been, or was. 


1. fu'-1, 7 have been, fu’-I-miis, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is’-tis, ye have been, 

8. fa’-It, he has been ; fu-é’-runt or ré, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-&-ram, J had been, fu-e-rà'-müs, we had been, 

2. fu'-8-ris, thou hadst been, fu-e-r& -tis, P had been, 

8. fa’-t-rit, he had been; fu’-&-ranf, they had been. 
Future Perfect. shall or will have. 

1. fu’-t-rd, I shall have been, fu-er’-I-miis, we shall have been, 


2. fu’-d-rig, thou wilt have been, fu-er'-1-tis, ye will have been, 
8. fa'-é-rit, he will have been ; fu'-é-rint, they will have been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. may, or can. 


1l. eim, J may be, si -müs, we may be, 
2. sis, thou mayst be, si -tis, ye may be, 
8. sit, he may be; sint, they may be. 
Imperfect. might, could, would, or should. 
1. es’-sem, J would be, es-sé'-miís, we would be, 
2. es'-sés, thou wouldst be, es-96'-tis, ye would be, 
9. es'-aót, he would be ; es -aent, they would be. 
Perfect. 
1. fu'-&-rim, I may have been, fu-ér'-I-mus, we may have been, 
2. fu’-é-ris, thou mayst have been, — fu-ér'-T-tís, ye may have been, 
8. fu’-é-rit, he may have been ; fu'-é-rint, they may have been. 


Pluperfect. might, could, would, or should have. 


. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, _fu-is-sé’-miis, we would have been, 
. fu-is’-sés, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tís, ye would have been, 
. fu-is’-sét, he would have been; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 


CO t) ^» 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. 1. &, be thou, es -té, be ye. 
Fut. 2. es'-t5, thou shalt be, es-tó'-té, ye shall be, 
8. es -tó, let him be ; sun'"-tó, let them be. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Present. es'-sá, to be. 

Perfect. fu-is’-sé, to have been. 

Future. fü-tü'-rüs (&, um), ea’-s%, or fó'-r&, to be about to be. 
oF 
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PARTICIPLE. 
Future. fü-tü'-rus, a, um, about to be. 


$ 3354. Rewanxl. A present participle ens seems to have been an- 
ciently in use, and is still found in the compounds absens, presens, and pdtens. 
REX. 2. The perfect f*i, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obso- 
lete fuo, whence come also the iciple futürus, an old subjunctive present 
eam, fuas, fuat ; ——, ——, fuant, and the forms fuvimus, perf. ind., fuw- 
rint, perf. subj., and fuisset, plup. subj. 
REM. 3. From fuo appear also to be derived the following :— 


af imperf. f rem, {0’-r&s, fó'-ràt; y 1 -rent. 


pre. [5-r 
to., and fwire. 
has, in ‘most 








These forms seem to have been contracted from fuérem, e 
Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but the infinitive fóre 
cases, acquired a future signification, equivalent to futürus esse. 

Rem. 4. Siem, sies, siet, sient, for sim, sis, sit, sint, are found in ancient 
writers, as are escit for erit, escunt for erunt, ese, esétis, and esent, for esse, 
essétis, and essent. 

Rem. 5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, absum, adsum, 
désum, insum, intersum, obsum, prasum, subsum, and supersum. 

Rem. 6. PROSUM, from the old form prod for pró, and sum, has d 
after pro, when the simple verb begins with e; as, 
Ind. . .— pro -sum, prod'-es, prod'/-est, ete. 

— Inpef. prod’-8-ram, prod”-é-riis, etc. 

Rem. 7. (a.) Possum is compounded of pótis, able, and sum. 
They are sometimes written separately, and then pótis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. 

(5.) In composition, is is omitted in pótis, and t, as in other cases, coming be- 
fore s, is changed into s. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the 
simple verb is dropped, as is also fat the beginning of the second root. In 


every other respect possum is conjugated like sum, wherever it is found; but 
the imperative, and the parts derived from the third root, are wanting. , 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. 
Pos’-sum,  pos’-s6, podt’-u-l, Jcan, or J am able. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
^-sum, pó/-tés test; pos’-sim, pos’-sis sit; 
Pos/-et-miüs, 2 tae tie pos’-sunt. , pos-si’-mis, n ds, pos^-sint. 
Imperfect. 
t/-&-ram, pot’-t-ris, pot/-6-rát; " pos’-sem, pos/-sós, pos/-sát; 
Pee ra its -E-r&/-tis, -F-rant.' pos-s8’-miis, 's8/-is. pos-sint. 
Future. 


pot’-é-r5, pdt’--ris, pót/-&-rit; 
po-tér’-I-mis, po-tér/-1-Us, pot’-é-runt. 


Perfect. 
pót/-uJ3, pót-u-is^tj, pót/-u-1t; . pd-tu’-é-rim, -E-r[a, -3-rits 


po-tu’-i-mis, -i ‘tis, -6’-runt or 6rd. pot-u-tr’-[-miis, -T-ts, rint. 
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(00 Pluperfect. 
pd-tu’-B-ram, -&-rás, -5-rüt; t-u-is’-sem, -is’ -is^-a8t; 
pot-u--ri/-mils, -&-ri-tis, -&-rant. Petar ee n Seta ti, is’-sent. 


Future Perfect. 
pó-tu/-5-rO, pd-tu’-t-rfs, ’E-rit 
pót-u-&'-I-müs, Dot a Er p ia, pó-tu'-E-rint. 

(No Imperative.) | 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVE. 
Pres. pos’-s&. Perf. pót-u-is'-s£&. pO -tens, able. 

Nore. The following forms are also found; potissum for possum, potessunt for 
possunt, potessim and possiem for possim, possies, possiet and potessit for possis 
and possit, potessem for possem, potesse for posse, and before a passive infinitive 
the passive forms potestur for potest, poterdter for and possétur for 
posset.— Potis and pote without est are sometimes for potest. 


$1545. FIRST CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. — Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
A"-mó, í-mà -ró, í-m& -vi, i-m& -tum. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. love, do love, am loving. 


Sing. á'-mó, I love, 
Á màs, thou lovest, 
á -mkt, he loves ; 
Plur. á-mà -müs, we love, 
Í-mà -tís, ye love, 
á-mant, they love. 
Imperfect. was loving, loved, did love. 
Sing. á-m& -bam, I was loving, 
á-mà -biis, thou wast loving, 
imi -bát, he was loving ; 
Plur. ám-&-bà -müs, .we were loving, 
ám-&-ba -tis, ye were loving, 
%-ma -bant, they were loving. 
Future. shall, or will. 
Sing. á-mà -bó, I shall love, 
á-mà' -bis, thou wilt love, 
á-mà -bit, he will love ; 
Plur. á-màb'-1-müs, we shall love, 
á-màb -1-tis, ye will love, 


á-mà -bunt, they will love. 
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Perfect. loved, or have loved. 


Sing. &-mii'-vi, I have loved, 
im-4-vis -ti, thou hast loved, 
K-mà -vit, he has loved; 

Plur. i-miv-1-mis, we have loved, 
K&m-&-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 
ám-à-vé'-runt or -ré, Dey have loved. 

Pluperfect. Aad. 

Sing. i-màv -é-ram, I had loved, 

i-miv -d-ris, thou hadst loved, 
i-miv’-é-rit, he had loved ; 

Plur. ü-máv-&-rà -miís, we had loved, 
á-màv-é-rà -tis, ye had loved, 
á-màv -é-rant, they had loved. 

Future Perfect. shall, or will have. 

Sing. i-miv’-é-r3, J shall have loved, 
i-miv’-é-ris, thou wilt have loved, 
i-miv’-é-rit, he will have loved ; 

Plur. km-A&-vér'-1-müs, we shall have loved, 
ám-&-vár' -T-tis, ye will have loved, — 
i-miv’-é-rint, they will have loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 
ae may, or can. 


Sing. &-m I may love, 
"més, thou a) inia 
á-mé he may love ; 

Plur. á-m6'-müs, we may love, 
i-mé6'-tis, ye may love, 

& -ment, they may love. 
Imperfect. might, could, would, or should. 

Sing. t-mi’-rem, I would love, 

É-m& -rés, thou wouldst love, 
l-má -rét, he would love ; 

Plur. ám-&-ré'-miís, we would love, 
lim-&-re -tis, ye would love, 
i-ma -rent, they would love. 

Perfect. may, or can have. 

Sing. %-miv’-é-rim, I may have loved, 
i-miiv’-d-ris, thou mays! have loved, 
i-miv’-é-rit, he may have loved ; 

Plur. im-4-vér’ -I-müs, we may have loved, 
lkm-&-vér -1-ts, ye may have loved, 


Y-miüv -é-rint, they may have loved. 
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Pluperfect. might, could, would, or should have. 


Sing. im-é-vis’-sem; 
Ám-&-vis -8es, 
ám-&-vis -sét, 

Plur. íám-4-vis-se -müs, 
ám-&-vis-98 -tis, 
&m-à-vis -sent, 


IMPERATIVE 


Pres. Sing. ¥-mi, 
Plur. á-mà'-té, 
Fut. Sing. l-mà'-tó, 
' i-mà'-tó, 


I would have loved, 
thou wouldst have loved, 
he would have loved ; 
we would have loved, 

ye would have loved, 
they would have loved. 


MOOD. 


love thou ; 

love ye. 

thou shalt love, 
he shall love; 
ye shall love, 
they shall love. 


Present. &-m& -r&, to love. 
Perfect. km-&-vis'-9á, to have lpved. 
Future. ám-B-tü -rüs, (&, um,)es'-sá, to be about to love. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. K&'-mans, loving. 
Future. Ám-ü-tu'-rüs, á, um, about to love. 
. GERUND. 
G. %man’-di of loving. 
D. %-man‘-d, jer loving, 
Ac. %-man’-dum, ing, 
Ab. %-man’-dé, by loving. 
SUPINE. 
Former. ü-mài -tum, to love. 


§ 156. PASSIVE VOICE. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Indic. 
A’-mor, 


Pres. Infin. 
Á - Fi, 


Perf. Part. 
imi -tis. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. am. 
Sing. K-mór, Iam loved, 
K-mà -ris or -ré, thou art loved, 
Í-m& -tür, he is loved ; 

Plur. áí-m&'-mür, we are loved, 
i-mim’-!-ni, ye are loved, 
é-man’-tiir, they are loved. 

Imperfect. twas. . 

Sing. %-mii-bir, I was loved, 
ám-&-bà -rís or -ré, thou wast loved, 
im-&-ba -tür, he was loved ; 

Plur. km-i-b& -mür, we were loved, 
Ám-à-bám"-1-ni, ye were loved, 
im-&-ban’-tir, they were loved. 

Future. shall, or will be. 

Sing. %-mi’-bir, I shall be loved, 

É-máb -&-ris or -ré, thou wilt be loved, 
l-màáb' -1-tür, he will be loved ; 

Plur. $-m&b'-1-mür, we shall be loved, - 
im-G-bim’-I-ni, e will be 
ám-&-bun'-tür, they till be loved. 

Perfect. have been, or was. 

. &-mà-tüs sum or fu’-i, I have been loved, 
í-m& -tüs és or fu-is’-ti, thou hast been loved, 
i-mà -tüs est or fu'-it, he has been loved ; 

Plur. $-m&-ti sü'-miüs or fu'-1-mis, we have been loved, 
i-mà'-ti es'-tis or fu-is’-tis, ye have been loved, 
i-m&'-ti sunt, fu’é’-runt or -ré, they have been loved. 

Pluperfect. had been. 

Sing. li-mi -tüs 3’-ram or fu’-é-ram, I had been loved, 
%-mii’-tiis &’-riis or fu'-é-ràs, thou hadst been loved, 
%-mii’-tiis &’-rit or fu’-d-rit, he had been loved ; 


Plur. i-mi-ti é-ri’-miis or fu-é-r&-miís, we had been loved, 
%-mii'-ti é-ri’-tis or fu-é-rii-tls, — ye had been loved, 


%-mai’-ti é'-rant or fu'-é-rant, 


they had been loved. 


Future Perfect. shall have been. 


Sing. %&mi'-tiis &’-ri5 or fu’-é-r5, 
K-mi-tüs &’-ris Or fu'-&-rls, 
X-mii’-tiis &-rit or fu'-&-rit, 

Plur. j-m&'-ti ér-I-müs or fu-ér'-T-müs, 
l-ma'-ü i -1-ts or fu-ér -T-tís, 
i-m&-U ó-runt or fu'-é-rint, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. may, or can be. 


Sing. K-mér, I may be loved, 
i-mé’-ris or -ré, thou mayst be loved, 
4-mé’-fiir, he may be loved; 

Plur. i-mé ‘mir, we may be loved, 
d-mém’ -I-ni, ye may be loved, 
á-men'-tür, they may be loved. 

Imperfect. might, could, would, or should be. 

Sing. &mi- I would be loved, 
Km-à-r6"-ris or or, thou wouldst be loved, 
Ám-&-re -tür, he would be loved ; 

Plur. ám-&-ré'-mür, we would be loved, 
im-i-rém’-I-ni, ye would be loved, 
Ém-&-ren -tür, they would be loved. 

Perfect. may have been. 

Sing. %-m¥'-tiis sim or fa’-é-rim, I may have been loved, 
&-mà -tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 
á-mA -tüs sit or fu'-&-rit, he may have been loved ; 

Plur. &-m&-G si'-müs or fu-er’-I-miis, we may have been loved, 
4-mii'-ti si'-tis or fu-er’-{-tis, ye may have been loved, 
l-m& -ü sint or fu'-é-rint, they may have been loved. 
Pluperfect. might, could, would, or should have been. 

Sing. Á-màa'-tüs es’-sem or fu-is-sem, — J would have been loved, 
li-mà -tiis es'-ses or fu-is -ses, thou wouldst have been loved, 
á-mÀ -tüs es -sét or fu-1s -sét, he would have been loved ; 

Plur. i-m& -ü es-se-müs or fu-is-se'-müs, we would have been loved, 
á-mà&'-t es-s6’-tis or fu-is-sé’-tis, — ye would have been loved, 
á-mà'-ti es’-sent or fu-is -sent, they would have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Sing. K-m&'-ré, be thou loved ; 

Plur. &-màm' -I-ni, be ye loved. 
Fut. Sing. i-mi-tor, thou shalt be loved, 
Plur. (im-&-blà ye shall be loved), 
ur. -K-bim-1-ni, ye sh 
i-man’-tdr, they shall be loved. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. &-mii'-ri, to be loved. 


Perfect. %-mi "tis es'-só or fu-is'-28, to have been loved. 
Future. imi -tum 1'-ri, to be about to be loved. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect. i-mii'-tiis, loved, or having been loved. 
Future. á-man'-düs, to be loved. 
SUPINE. 


Latter. &-m&-tü, — to be loved. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


From the first t roof, am, are de-| From the second root, From the third root, 


amav, are derived amat, are derived 


Fad. a " Ind. perf. ac ; sive sum, etc. 
es. amo amor. . , am 
[^ + amábem, amádbar. | — Dla. amavi amátus eram, eto. 
fut. amd . |——_ fut. perf. amavéro, samitus ero, etc. 
Subj? pr amem, amer. Buby. perf. amavérim, amitus sim, eto. 


— dnperf. amdrem, amdrer. 


amavissem, amatus essem, eto. 


e 
Imperat. pres. amd, — &máre. Inf. per. amavisse, amiütus esse, etc. 





ut. amáto, amdtor. From the third 


Inf. pres. amdre, amart. [Inf Sut. amaterue esse, amitem iri. 


Part. me es. | amans, Part. fut. amatürus. 
— amandus. | —. perf. amátus, 
Gerwil. amandi. Form. sup. amitum. Lat. sup. amáte. 


§ 137. SECOND CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. | mó5'-ne-6. Pres. Ind. | m$ '-ne-5r. 
Pres. Inf. | mó-n&'-ré. Pres. Inf. | mó-ne'-ri. 
Perf. Ind. món'-u4. Perf. Part. món'-1-is. 


Supine. m6n’-I-tum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

. . M advise. I am advised. 

Sing. mó' -ne-6, Sing. mÜ'-ne-ór, 

mi -nes, m6-né’-ris or -ré, 
mó -n&; m6-né -tiir ; 

Plur. mó-ne' -müs, Plur. mó-ne-mür, . 

mó-ne -tís, m6-ném’-!-ni, 
.mó' -nent. mó-nen'-tür. 
Imperfect. 
I was advising. | I was advised. 

S. m6-né’-bam, S. mó-ne'-bár, 
mó-ne'-bàs, mon-é-ba -ris or -ré, 
mó-ne -bát ; món-e-bà -tür ; 

P . món-e-bà&' -müs, : P . món-e-bà -mür, 
mon-é-ba -tis, mon-é-bam’-}-ni, 

' m6-né’-bant. món-e-ban'-tür. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Future. 

I shall or will advise. I shall or will be advised. 

S. mó-ne' -bó6, S. mó-ne'-bór, 
mó-ne -bís, m6-néb’-é-ris or -ré, 
mó-ne'bit; | mó-neb' --tür ; 

P. mó-néb' 3-müs, P. mó-néb'-1-mür, 
mó-neb -1-tís, món-e-bím"-1-ni, 
mó-ne -bunt. món-e-bun'-tür. 

Perfect. 

I advised or have advised. I was or have been advised. 

S. món -u-i, S. modn’-I-tiis sum or fu'-i, 
món-u-is -t, món"'-1-tís és or fu-is -ü, 
món'-u-lt ; m6on’-I-tiis est or fu'-1t ; 

P. mó-nu'3-müs, P. món'-1-ti sü'-müs or fu'-1-müs, 
món-u-is -tis, món"-i-ti es’-tis or fu-is’-tis, 
món-u-e'-runt or -r& món -i-t sunt, fu-e'-runt or -r& 

Pluperfect. 

I had advised. I had been advised. 

S. mó-nu'-é-ram, S. món'-1-tás é'-ram or fu'-é-ram, 
mó-nu' -é-rüs, ». món" --tüs é'-ràs or fu'-é-rüs, 
mó-nu' -érát ; m6n’-I-tiis é'-rát or fu'-é-rát ; 

P. món-u-é-rà -müs, P. món'i-ü é-rà' -müs or fu-e-rà -miís, 
món-u-é-r& -tis, m6n’-I-ti 6-ra’-tis or fu-e-r& -tís, 
mó-nu' -é-rant. món"-Í-t é'-rant or fu’-é-rant. 

Future Perfect. 
I shall have advised. I shall have been advised. 

S. mó-nu'-é-r6, S. món'-1-tüs é'-ró or fu'-é-r6, 
mó-nu' -é-ris, món'--tüs é'-rís or fu’-é-ris, 
mó-nu'-é-rit ; món" -1-tüs &'-rít or fu’-é-rit ; 

P. món-u-ér'Y-müs, P. món'4-ti ér'-1-müs or fu-ér'-I-miís, 
món-u-ér' -T-tís, món'--ti ér’-I-tis or fu-ér'-T-tis, 
m6-nu’-é-rint. mon’-I-ti é’-runt or fu'-é-rint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
I may or can advise. I may or can be advised. 
S. mó' -ne-am, S. mó -ne-ár, 
má -ne-ás, mó-ne-&'-rís or -ré, 
mó -ne-Át ; mó-ne-& -tür ; 
P. mó-ne-& -müs, P. mó-ne-à -mür, 
mó-ne-à -tís, m6-ne-am’-I-ni, 


mó -ne-ant. mó-ne-an'-tür. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would, or should 
advise. advised. 

S. mó-ne'-rem, S. mias -rér, 
mó-ne'-res, món-6é-ré -rís or -ré, 
m6-né’-rét ; món-e-re -tür ; 

P. món-e-re' -müs, P. món-&-ré'-mür, 
món-e-ré'-tís, món-é-rém rém’-i-ni, 
m6-né’-rent. món-e-ren"-tür. 

Perfect. 
I may have advised. I may have been advised. 

S. mó-nu' -é-rim, S. món'J-tüs sim or fu'-é-rim, 
mó-nu'-é-rís, món -i-tüs sis or fu'-é-rís, 
mó-nu'-é-rit ; món"-1-tüs sit or fa'-E-rit ; 

P. món-u-ér'-I-müs, P. món'-1-ti si’-miis or fu-ér’-f-miis, 
món-u-ér'-T-tis, m6n’-\-ti 8i'-tís or fu-ér’-{-tis, 
mó-nu'-é-rint. món"-f-t sint or fu'-é-rint. 

Pluaperfect. 
I might, could, wouid, or I might, could, would, or should have 
should have advised. been advised. 

S. món-u-is'-sem, S. món'-1-tüs es'-sem or fu-is’-sem, 
món-u-is -sés, món'-1-tüs es'-ses or fu-is’-sés, 
món-u-s'-8ét ; món'--tüs es -sét or fu-is -aét ; 

P. món-u-is-se -müs, P. món'J-ü es-sé’-miis or fu-s-sé’-miis, 
món-u-is-se -tís, món'-l-ti es-sé’-tis or fu-is-sé’-tis, 
món-u-is -sent. món" J-ti es’-sent or fu-is’-sent. _ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. S. mó'-né, advise thou; Pres. S. mó-n& -ré, be thou advised; 

P. mó-ne'-té, advise ye. P. mó-ném'-1-ni, be ye ad- 

Fut. S. mó-n&'-tó, thou shalt ad- vised. 
vise, Fut. S. mó-né'-tór, thou shalt be 
mó-ne'-t$6, he shall advise; advised, 

P. món-e-to'-té, ye shall ad- mó-ne' -t3r, he shall be 

vise, advised ; 
mó-nen'-t$, they shall ad- P. (món-6-bím'-1-ni, ye shall 
vise. be advised,) 
mó-nen'-tór, they shall be 
advised. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. m6-né'-ré, to advise. Pres. mó-n&'-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mÜn-u-is'-8&, to have advised. | Perf. mon’-I-tiis es'-sé or fu-is’-s8, 
Fut. món--tü-rüs es-sé, to be to have been advised. 

about to advise. Fut. món'-i-tum i'-ri, to be about 
to be advised. 








§ 158. 


Pres. mó'-nens, advising. 


VERB8.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Perf. món'A-tiis, advised. 
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Fut. món--tü'-rüs, about to advise. | Fut. mó-nen'-düs, to be advised. 


GERUND. 


. G. mÜ-nen'-di, of advising, 
D.  mó-nen'-d6, etc. 

Ac. mó-nen'-dum, 

Ab. mó-nen'-dó. 


SUPINES. 


Former. moén’-i-tum, to advise. | Latter. món'--tü, to be advised. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


From the first root, mon, are de- | From the second root, From the third root, 


rived, monu, are derived, monit, are derived, 
Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 
Ind. pres. moneo, moneor. Ind. perf. | monui monitus sum, etc. 
— . monébam,monébar. |— . monuéram, monitus eram, etc. 
— fut. monébo, monébor. |— fut. perf. monuéro, monitus ero, etc. 


Subj. pres. | moneam, monear. 


Subj. perf. monuérim, monitus sim, etc. 


—— imperf. monérem,monérer. |—— plup. monutssem, monites essem,etc. 
Jmperat.pres.mone, monére. |Znf. perf. ^ monuisse, monitus esse, etc. 


monéto, monétor. | From the third root, 


Inf. pres. — monére, moneri. [Inf fut, monitürus esse, — monitum iri. 
art. pres. — monens, Part. fut. — monitürus, 
Gerwnd. monendi. Form. Sup. monitum. Lat. Sup. monitu. 


$3558. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. ré'-gó. Pres. Ind. — r&-gór. 
Pres. Inf. rég'-é-ré. Pres. Inf. — ré-gi 
Perf. Ind. rex’-i. Perf. Part. rec’-tiis. 
Supine. rec’-tum. | 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
I rule. I am ruled. 
Sing. ré -gó, Sing. ré’-gor, 
ré'-gis, rég -é-ris or -ré, 
ré -git ; rég -i-tür ; 
Plur. rég -1-müs, Plur. rég’-i-mir, 
rég -i-tis, ré-gim’-1-ni, 


ré -gunt. ré-gun -tür. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Imperfect. 
I was ruling. I was ruled. 

S. ré-gé'-bam, S. ré-ge'-bár, 
ré-gó -bàs, rég-é-ba -ris or -ré, 
ré-g8'-biit; rég-8-bii-tiir ; 

P. rég-e-bà -miis, P. rég-é-bà -mür, 
rág-6e-b& -tis, rég-6-bam -I-ni, 
ré-ge'-bant. rég-6-ban’-tiir. 

Future. 

I shall or will rule. I shall or will be ruled. 

S. ré S. ré'-gár, 
ré -ges, ré-ge ris or -6, 
ré-gét; ré-gé -Lür 

P. ré-gó-müs, P. ré-gé-mür, 
ró-ge'-tis, ró-geém' -ni, 
ré -gent. ré-gen -tür. 

Perfect. 

I ruled or have ruled. I was or have been ruled. 

S. rex’-i, S. rec’-tiis sum or fu’-i, 
rex-is'-ti, rec’-tiis és or fu-is'-ti, 
rex’-It; rec’-tiis est or fu’-It; 

P. rex’-I-miis, P. rec’-ti sü'-müs or fu’-I-miis, 
rex-is’-tis, rec’-ti es’-tis or fu-is’-tis, 
rex-e'-runt or -ré. rec’-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -ré. 

Pluperfect. 

I had ruled. I had been ruled. 

S. rex’-é-ram, S. rec’-tiis é-ram or fu'-é-ram, 
rex -é-rüs, rec’-tiis 6-rüs or fu'-ó-rüs, 
rex -é-rát ; rec’-tiis é'-rát or fu’-é-rit ; 

P. rex-é-rà' -müs, P. rec'-ü &r&'-müs or fu-é-ra -müs, 
rex-é-rà -tis, rec’-ti é-ra’-tis or fu-é-r& -tís, 
rex’-é-rant. rec’-ti é-rant or fu'-é-rant. 

Future Perfect. 
I shall have ruled. I shall have been ruled. 

S. rex'-é-ró, S. rec’-tiis é'-rÓ or fu’-d-rd, 
rex'-é- rec’-tiis 6’-ris or fu’-é-ris, 
rex’-é-rit ; rec’-tiis @’-rit or fu’ &-rit; 

P. rex-ér’-I-miis, P. rec’-ti ér-I-müs or fa-ér'-f-mis, 
rex-ér -T-tis, rec’-ti ér’-I-tis or fu-ér'-T-tis, 

'-é-rint. rec-ü &-runt or fu'-é-rint. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. . 
Present. 

I may or can rule. I may or can be ruled. 

S. ré’-gam, S. ré'-gár, 
ré -gàs, ré-gà -ris or -ré, 
ré-gát; ré-gà' -tür; 

P . ré-gà -müs, P. e ré-gà -mür, 
ré-gé -tis, ré-gam’-I-ni, 
ré -gant. ré-gan -tiir. 

Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should | I might, could, would, or should 
rule. be ruled. 

S. rég’-é-rem, S. rég’-é-rér, 

to’ -&-réa, rég-é-ré -rig or -ré, 
rég-é-rét; . rég-é-ré -tiir ; 

P. rég-é-re -mü P. rég-é-ré’-mir, 
rég-6-ré’-tis, rég-é-rém’-I-ni, 
rég’-é-ren rág-é-ren'-tür. 

| Perfect. 
I may have ruled. I may have been ruled. 

S. rex'-é-rim, S. rec’-tiis sim or fu'-é-rim, 
rex'-é-rís rec'-tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, 
rex’-€-rit; rec'-tüs sit or fu’-é-rit ; 

P. rex-ér'-I-müs, P. rec’-ti si-müs or fu-ér'-I-miis, 
rex-ér -1-tís, rec’-ti si'-tís or fu-ér’-I-tis, 
rex '-é-rint. rec'-ti sint or fu'-é-rint. 

Pluperfect. | 
I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should have 

8 have ruled. been ruled. 

S. rex-is'-sem, S. rec’-tiis es-sem or fu-is’-sem, 
Tex-is -868, rec'-tüs es'-ses or fu-is’-sés, 
rex-is -8ót ; rec’-tiis es'-sét or fu-is’-sét ; 

P. rex-is-sé’-miss, P. rec’-ti es-sé’-miis or fu-is-se'-müs, 
rex-is-sé’-tis,  - rec'-ti es-sé’-tis or fu-is-sé’-tis, 
rex-is -sent. rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
: Pres. S. ré'-gé, rule thou, Pres. S. rág'-é-r&, be thou ruled; 
P. rég -1-té, rule ye. P. ré-gím'-1-ni, be ye ruled. 
Fut. S. rég’-i-t5, thou shalt rule, | Fut. S. rég’-i-tir, thou shaltberuled, 
rág'-1-tó, he shall rule ; rég’-i-tor, he shall be ruled; 

P. rég-i-to'-t&, ye shall rule, P. (ré-gim’-1-ni, ye shall, ete.) 

ré-gun'-t6, they shall rule. ré-gun'-tór, they shall, etc. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. ré'-gi, to be ruled. 


Pres. rég'-é-r&, to rule. 
Perf. rec'-tüs es'-8á or fu-is'-a&, to 


Perf. rex-is -8é, to have ruled. 








Fut. rec-tii’-riis es'-se, to be about have been ruled. 
to rule. Fut. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about to 
be ruled. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ré’-gens, ruling. | Perf. rec’-tiis, ruled. 
Fut. rec-tü'-rüs, about to rule. Fut. ré-gen’-diis, to be ruled. 
GERUND. 
G. ré-gen'-di, of ruling. 
D. régen’-dé, ete. 
Ac. ré-gen'-dum, 
Ab. ré-gen'-dó. 
SUPINES. 


Former. rec’-tum, to rule. | Latter. rec'-tü, to be ruled. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


From the first root, reg, are de- , From the second root, From the third root, 
rived, rex, are derived, rect. are derived, 
Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 
Ind. pres. rego Ind. perf. rexi, rectus sum, etc. 
b rexéram, 


regor. 
—- smperf. regébam, regébar. | — plup. rectus eram, etc. 
— fut. 





regam, regar. — fut. perf. rexéro, rectus ero, etc. 
Subj. pres. reram. regar. Subj. perf. 7 rexérim, rectus sim, etc. 
—— tmperf. regérem, regérer. | —— plup. rexissem, rectus essem, etc. 
Imperat. pres. rege, regére. Inf. perf. rexisse. rectus esse, etc. 
Sut. regito,  regitor. From the third root, 
Inf. pres. — regére, regi. pf. fut. rectürus esse, rectum iri. 
art. pres. — regens, art. fut. rectürus. 
~~. , Tegendu. | — perf. reotus. 
Gerund. regendi. Form. Sup. rectum. — — Lat. Sup. recte. 


$ 88389. Verss iN JO or THE Tuirp CoNJUGATION. 


Verbs in to of the third conjugation, in tenses formed from the 
first root, have, as connecting vowels, $a, te, 4o, or iu, wherever 
the same occur in the fourth conjugation; but where they have 
only a single connecting vowel, it is the same which character- 
izes other verbs of the third conjugation. They are all conju- 
gated like cápio. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. c&-pi-6, to take. Pres. Ind. c&'-pi-ór, to be taken. 
Pres. Inf. cáp 3-r&. Pres. Inf.  cü'-pi. 

Perf. Ind. c6'-pi. Perf. Part. cap -tüs. 

Supine. — cap -tum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. . 


Present. 

S. cÁ-pi-6, S. cá -pi-ór, 
cá'-pís, cáp -é-rís or -ré, 
cá -plt; cp" -1-tür; 

P. cáp -1-miis, P. cáp'-I-mür, 
cáp -1-tis, cí-pfIm"-1-ni, 
cá -pi-unt. cá-pi-un -tür. 

Imperfect. 

S. ck-pi-&'-bam, . &. c&-pi-é’-bir, 
ci-pi-é’-bis, cá-pi-e-ba'-rís or -ré, 
cá-pi-e -bát ; cá-pi-e-ba'"-tür ; 

P. cá-pi-e-b&' -miis, P. cá-pi-e-bà'-mür, 
cá-pi-e-b& -tís, c&-pi-e-büm"-1-ni, 
ci-pi-€’-bant. c4-pi-é-ban’-tiir. 

Future. 

S. ci’-pi-am, S. cá -pi-ár, 
cá -pi-es, cÁ-pi-6'-rÍs or -ré, 
cá'-pi-& ; cÉ-pi-e'-tür ; 

P. cá-pi-e'-müs, P. cá-pi-é'-mür, 
cá-pi-e -tís, cá-pi-ém"-1-ni, 
cá -pi-ent. cá-pi-en'-tür. 





The parts formed from the second and third roots being entirely 
regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 


Perf. cé’-pi. Perf. cap’-tiis sum or fu’-i. 
Plup. cep -é-ram. | Plup. eap -tüs é'-ram or fu'-é-ram. 
Fut. perf. cep -é-r9. Fut. perf. cap -tüs &’-r6 or fu’-€-r6. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
S. cá -pi-am, S. cá -pi-fr, 
cá -pi-às, cÁ-pi-à -rís or -ré, 
cá -pi-Át ; cá-pi-& -tür; 
P. cá-pi-à -müs, P. cá-pi-& -mür, 
CÉ-pi-& -tis, cá-pi-àm -I-ni, 


c& -pi-ant. cá-pi-an'-tür. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Imperfect. 
S. cáp'-é-rem, S. cáp -é-rér, 
cáp -é-res, cip-é-ré -ris or -ré, 
cáp -é-r&t ; cáp-é-re -tür; 
P. cap-é-ré’-miis, P. cáp-é-re'-mür, 
cip-6-ré’-tis, cip-é-rém’-I-ni, 
cáp -é-rent. cáp-é-ren'-tür. 
Perf. cép'-é-rim. Perf. cap’-tiis sim or fu’-%-rim. 
Plup. c&-pis'-sem. Plup. cap’-tiis es-sem or fu-is’-sem. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres.2. S. c&-pá; — P.2. clip’-1-t8. S. cáp -é-ré ; P. cá-pim -1-ni. 
Fut. 2. cip-i-t6, — ^ cáp-I-to-t&, cip’-I-tér,  (cá-pi-em -I-ni,) 
—— 9.  cáp--t$; cá-pi-un'-t$.| caip’-I-tér;  cá-pr-un'-tór. 





INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. cá -pi. 
Perf. cap'-tás es'-só or fu-is'-sá. 
Fut. cap-tum I-ri. 


Pres. cáp'-6-r&. 
Perf. c6-pis'-8&. 
Fut. cap-tü'-rüs es’-sé. 





PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. cá'-pi-ens. Perf. cap'-tis. 
Fut. cap-tü'-rüs. Fut. cá-pi-en'-düs. 


GERUND. 
G. ci-pi-en’-di, etc. 


SUPINES. 
Former. cap-tum. =| Latter. cap’-ti. 


§ 160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. au’-di-6. Pres. Ind. au’-di-dr. 
Pres. Inf. au-di’-ré. Pres. Inf. au-di-ri. 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi. Perf. Part. au-di -tüs. 


Supine. — au-di-tum. 


-§ 160. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


I hear. 

S. au'-di-0, 
au -dis, 
au dit ; 

P. au-di’-miis, 
au’-di’-tis, 
au -di-unt. 


I was hearing. 

S. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e -bás, 
au-di-e'-bát ; 

P. au-di-e-bà -miis, 
au-di-e-bà"-tís, 
au-di-é’-bant. 


I shall or will hear. 


S. au'-di-am, 
au’-di-és, 
au’-di-ét ; 

P. au-di-é’-miis, 
au-di-é -tis, 
au’-di-ent. 


JI heard or have heard. 

S. au-di-vi, 
au-di-vis -ti, 
au-di'-vit ; 

P . au-div -1-müs, 
au-di-vis -tís, 
au-di-vé -runt or -ré. 


Thad heard. 


S. au-div’-é-ram, 
au-div -€-ras, 
au-div’-é-rat ; 

P. . au-div-é-rà -müs, 
au-div-ó-r& -tis, 
au-div -é-rant. 


Present. 


I am heard. 

S. au'-di-ór, 
au-di’-ris or -ré, 
au-di -tiir ; 

P. au-di'-mür, 
au-dim’-i-ni, 
au-di-un'-tür. 

Imperfect. 
I was heard. 

S. au-di-é’-bar, 
au-di-e-bà' -ris or -ré, 
au-di-e-b& -tür ; 

P. au-di-&-bà'-mür, 
au-di-&-büm'-1-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tür. 


Future. 


I shall or will be heard. 
S. au'-di-ár, 
au-di-6’-ris or -ré, 
au-di-e'-tür ; 
P. au-di-é'-mür, 
au-di-ém’-I-ni, 
au-di-en'-tür. 


Perfect. 


I have been or was heard. 

S. au-di-tüs sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tüs és or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di-tüs est or fu'-it; 

P. au-di-t sü'-müs or fu’-i-miis, 
au-di-ti es-tís or fu-is'-tís, 
au-di-ti sunt, fu-é’-runt or -rá. 


Pluperfect. 
I had been heard. 

S. au-di-tüs &-ram or fu’-3-ram, 
au-di-tüs é'-ras or fu'-é-rüs, 
au-di-tüs é-rát or fu'-é-r&t; 

P. au-di’-ti é-r&-müs or fu-é-r& -miis, 
au-di-ti é-ra/-tis or fu-d-ra/-tis, 
au-di-ü -rant or fu’-d-rant. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Future Perfect. 

I shall have heard. I shall have been heard. 

S. au-div’-é-r, S. au-di'-tüs @-r§ or fu’--ri, 
au-div -é-ris, au-di-tüs &-rís or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div’-é-rit ; au-di-tüs é'-rít or fu'-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér' -I-müs, P. a&u-di-ü ér'-I-müs or fu-ér'-I-miis, 
au-di-vér'-T-tis, au-di-t ér’-I-tis or fu-ér'-TI-üs, 
au-div -é-rint. au-di’-ti é'-runt or fu’-é-rint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
I may or can hear. JI may or can be heard. 

S. au'-di-am, S. au'-di-ár, 

&u'-di-às, au-di-à-rís or -ré, 
au'-di-át ; au-di-i -tiir ; 

P e au-di-àÀ -müs, P e au-di-à -mür, 
au-di-à -tis, au-di-im’-i-ni, 
au’-di-ant. au-di-an’-tiir. 

Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would, or should 
hear. be heard. 

S. au-di’-rem, S. au-di’-rér, 
au-di’-rés, au-di-re'-rís or -re, 
au-di-rét ; au-di-ré’-tiir ; 

P. au-di-re'-müs, P. au-di-ré'-mür, 
au-di-ré’-tis, au-di-rém’-I-ni, 
au-di’-rent. au-di-ren’-tiir. 

Perfect. 
I may have heard. I may have been heard. 

S. au-div’-é-rim, S. au-di’-tiis sim or fu'-é-rim, 
au-div -é-rfs, au-di-tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div -é-rit ; au-di'-tüs sit or fu’-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér’-f-miis, P. au-di'-t si-müs or fu-ér'-I-müs, 
au-di-vér -T-tis, au-di-t si'-tis or fu-ér'-T-tis, 
au-div’-é-rint. au-di-ti sint or fu'-é-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should 
8 have heard. have been heard. 

S. au-di-vis’-sem, S. au-di’-tiis es’-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
&u-di-vis -sés, au-di-tüs es'-sés or fu-is’-sés, 
au-di-vis -sét ; au-di-tüs es'-sét or fu-is-sát; 

P. &u-di-vis-sé -müs, P. au-di-ti es-sé'-müs or fu-is-s6 -miís, 
&u-di-vis-ae -tís, au-di'-ti es-só'-tís or fu-is-e&'-tis, 


&u-di-vis -sent. au-di-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 


§ 160. 
ACTIVE. 


YERB8.—FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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PASSIVE. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. S. au'-di, hear thou ; 
P. au-di'-té, hear ye. 


Fut. S. au-di'-td, thou shalt hear, 
au-di’-td, he shall hear ; 
P. au-di-to "t6, ye shall hear, 
au-di-un’ -t3, they shall 


hear. 


Pres. S. au-di'-r&, be thou heard ; 
P. au-dim'-1-ni, be ye heard. 
Fut. S. au-di'-tór, thou shalt be 
heard, 
au-di-tór, he shall be 
heard ; 
P. (au-di-&m' -I-ni, ye shall 
be heard,) 
au-di-un’-tér, they shall 
be heard. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. au-di'-ré, to hear. 


Pres. au-di'-ri, to be heard. 


Perf. au-di-vis-s&, to have heard. | Perf. au-di-tüs es'-só or fu—is’- 


Fut. au-di-tü'-rüs es-sá, 
about to hear. 


to be 


8&, to have been heard. 
Fut. au-di-tum i'-ri, to be about 
to be heard. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing 


Fut. au-di-tü'-rüs, pri to hear. 


| Perf. au-di'-tás, heard. 
Fut. au-di-en'-düs, to be heard. 


GERUND. 


G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Ab. 


&u-di-en'-di, of hearing. 
au-di-en’ a8, etc. 
au-di-en dum, 
au-di-en'-dó. 


SUPINES. 


Former. au-di -tum, to hear. 


| Latter. au-di-tü, to be heard. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
"From the first Toot, aud, are de- ; From the second root, From the third root, 


ative. Passive. 
audio auditor. 


— Bb cf. audiam, audiébar. 


— fut. audiam, ' endiar. 

Buy" pres audiam, audiar. 

—— imperf. audirem, audirer. 

Imperat. pres. audi, audire. 

—— fut. audito, auditor. 

Inf. pres. sudire, — audiri. 
art. pres. — audiens, 


fut. audiendus. 
Gerund. audiendi. 


iv, are derived, audit, are derived, 
Active, Passive. 
Ind. sith audivs auditus sum, etc. 
audivéram, auditus eram, etc. 
— — tp perf. audivéro, auditus ero, etc. 
Suby. Ped audivérim, auditus sim, etc. 
audivissem, auditus essem,eto. 
Inf. proa audivisse, auditus esse, etc. 
From the third roo 


root, 
Inf. fut. auditürus esse, audItum iri. 
Part. fut. auditürus. 


—— per auditus. 
Form. sup. auditum. Lat. sup. wodita. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Imperfect. 
I was ruling. I was ruled. 

S. ré-gé'-bam, S. ré-gé’-bir, 
ré-gé'-bas, rég-8-ba -ris or -ré, 
ré-ge -bit ; rég-6-ba -tiir ; 

P. rég-e-bà -miis, P. rég-é-ba -mür, 
róg-6-bà'-tis, rég-6-bam’-I-ni, 
ré-ge'-bant. rég-e-ban -tür. 

Future. 

JI shall or will rule. I shall or will be ruled. 

S. ré , S. ré'-gár, 
ré-ges, ré-gé -ris or -£6, 
ré -gót; ré-ge -tür; 

P. ré-gé'-müs, P. ré-ge'-mür, 
ré-ge -tis, ré-gém’-i-ni, 
ré -gent. ré-gen'-tür 

Perfect. 

I ruled or have ruled. I was or have been ruled. 

S. rex’-i, S. rec’-tiis sum or fu'3, 
rex-is -ti, rec'-tüs ós or fu-is’-ti, 
rex'-it ; rec'-tüs est or fu'-it; 

P. rex'-1-müs, P. rec’-ti sü'-müs or fu'-1-müs, 
rex-is’-tis, rec’-ti es'-tis or fu-is’-tis, 
rex-e'-runt or -ré. rec’-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -ré. 

Pluperfect. 

I had ruled. I had been ruled. 

S. rex'-é-ram, S. rec'-tüs é-ram or fu'-é-ram, 
rex'-ó-ris, rec’-tiis é'-ráüs or fu'-é-rüs, 
rex'-é-rát ; rec'-tüs &-rit or fu'-é-rát; 

P. rex-é-rà -müs, P. rec'-ti é-ra'-müs or fu-é-rà -miís, 
rex-é-rà -tis, rec’-ti é-rà-tís or fu-é-ra’-tis, 
rex’-é-rant. rec-ti é-rant or fu’-é-rant. 

Future Perfect. 
JI shall have ruled. I shall have been ruled. 

S. rex'-é-r6, S. rec’-tiis ó-ró or fu’-é-rd, 
rex’-é-ris, rec'-tüs €’-ris or fu’-é-ris, 
rex’-é-rit rec’-tiis &’-rit or fu’ é-rit; 

P. rex-ér'-I-miís, P. rec’-ti ér-I-müs or fu-&r'-I-miís, 
rex-tr’-I-tis, rec’-ti &r’-I-tis or fa-er’-f-tia, 


rec’-ti 6’-runt or fu'-&rint. 


$ 158. VERBS.—THIRD CONJUGATION. 1138 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. | 
Present. 

I may or can rule. |  Imayor can be ruled. 

S. ré -gam, S. ré'-gár, 
ré-gàs, ré-gà'-rís or -ré, 
ré-g&t; ré-g& -tiir ; 

P . ré-gà -müs, P. . ré-gà -mür, 
ré-gà -tis, ré-gam'-i-ni, 
ré -gant. ré-gan'-tür. 

Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should | I might, could, would, or should 
rule. be ruled. 

S. rég/ -é-rem, S. rég’-é-rér, 

Sp’-E-rés, rég-&-ré’-ris or -ró, 
rég’-€-rét; . rég-é-re'-tür ; 

P. e rég-é-re -müs, P Tr ég-é-ré -miir, 
rég-é-ré’-tis, rég-é-rém’-!-ni, 
rég’-é-rent. rég-é-ren’-tiir. 

| Perfect. 
I may have ruled. I may have been ruled. 

S. rex'-é-rim, S. rec'-tüs sim or fu'-é-rim, 
rex'-érís, rec'-tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, 
rex '-é-rít; rec'-tüs sit or fu’-é-rit; 

P. rex-ér -1-miüs, P. rec’-ti si-müs or fu-ér’-f-miis, 
rex-ér -1-tís, rec'-ti si'-tís or fu-ér’-I-tis, 
rex -é-rint. rec’-ti sint or fu'-é-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should have 

3. have ruled. been ruled. 

S. rex-is'-sem, S. rec'-tüs es-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
TeX-i8'-808, rec'-tüs es'-ses or fu-is'-sés, 
rex-is’-sét ; rec’-tiis es'-sét or fu-is'-sét; 

P. rex-is-sé’-miis, P. rec'-ti es-sé'-müs or fu-is-se'-müs, 
rex-is-sé'-tis, rec’-ti es-sé’-tis or fu-is-sé’-tis, 
rex-is -sent. rec’-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
: Pres. S. r6 -a6, rule thou, Pres. S. rég'-é-ré, be thou ruled; 
P. rég -1-45, rule ye. P. ré-gim -I-ni, be ye ruled. 
Fut. S. rég -1-tó, thou shalt rule, | Fut. S. rég'-3-tór,thou shaltberuled, 
rég’-i-t6, he shall rule ; rég'-1-tór, he shall be ruled; 
P. rég-1-to'-té, ye shall rule, P. (ré-gim’-1-ni, ye shall, etc.) 
ré-gun'-t6, they shall rule. ré-gun’-tor, they shall, etc. 


10* 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. ré'-gi, to be ruled. 

Perf. rec'-tüs es’-83 or fu-is’-8é, to 
have been ruled. 

Fut. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about to 
be ruled. 


Pres. rég'-6-r&, to rule. 

Perf. rex-is'-86, to have ruled. 

Fut. rec-tü'-rüs es'-se, to be about 
to rule. 








PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. ré'-gens, ruling. | Perf. rec'-tís, ruled. 
Fut. rec-tü'-rüs, about to rule. Fut. ré-gen'-düs, to be ruled. 


GERUND. 


G. ré-gen'-di, of ruling. 
D. ré-gen’-d5, etc. 

Ac. ré-gen'-dum, 

Ab. ré-gen'-dó. 


SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. | Latter. rec'-tü, to be ruled. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


From the first root, reg, are de- | From the second From the third 
rived, di rex, are derived, ^ rect. are derived," 


Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 





Ind. pres. rego. regor. Ind. perf. rexi, rectus sum, etc. 
— perf. regébam, regébar. | —— plup. rexéram, rectus eram, etc. 
— fut. regam,  regar. — fut. perf. rexéro, rectus ero, etc. 
Suly. pres.  regam, regar. Subj. perf. ^ rexérim, rectus stm, etc. 
—— imperf. regérem, regérer. | —— plup. ^ rexissem, rectus essem, etc. 
Imperat. pres. rege, regére. Inf. perf. rexissé. rectus esse, eto. 
fut. regito,  regitor. From the third root, 

Inf. pres. = regére, regi. Inf. fut. rectirus esse, rectum iri. 

art. pres. — regens, art. fut. rectürus. 
— regendus. | ___ perf. rectus. 
Gerund. regendi. Form. Sup. rectum. Lat. Sup. recte. 


$ 38589. "Vxnss iN JO or tHe Turgp ConsuGATION. 


Verbs in to of the third conjugation, in tenses formed from the 
first root, have, as connecting vowels, $a, $e, £o, or tu, wherever 
the same occur in the fourth conjugation; but where they have 
only a single connecting vowel, it is the same which character- 
izes other verbs of the third conjugation. 'They are all conju- 


gated like cápio. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. cx’-pi-5, to take. Pres. Ind. c&-pi-ór, to be taken. 
Pres. Inf. cáp ré. Pres. Inf. ci’-pi. 

Perf. Ind. cé -pi. Perf. Part. cap -tis. 

Supine. cap -tum. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 

S. cá -pi-9, S. cá -pi-ór, 
cá-pis, cáp -&-ris or -r&, 
cá -pit ; cáp" l-tür; 

P. cáp -1-miis, P. cáp'4-mür, 
cip’-I-tis, cé-pim’-I-ni, 
cá -pi-unt. cá-pi-un'-tür. 

Imperfect. 

S. c&-pi-é’-bam, . S. ck-pi-e'-bár, 
cá-pi-e'-bàs, cá-pi-e-bà' -ris or -ré, 
cá-pi-e -bát ; cá-pi-e-bà -tür; 

P. cá-pi-e-b& -müs, P. cá-pi-e-bà'-mür, 
c-pi-e-bà-tis, c&-pi-6-bam -I-ni, 
cá-pi-e -bant. cá-pi-e-ban'-tür. 

Future. 

S. cá'-pi-am, S. cá'-pi-ár, 
cá -pi-es, cá-pi-e'-rís or -ré, 
cá -pi-&t ; cá-pi-e -tür ; 

P. cá-pi-e'-müs, P. ca-pi-é’-mir, 
cá-pi-e -tís, cá-pi-em"-1-ni, 
cá -pi-ent. cá-pi-en"-tür. 





The parts formed from the second and third roots being entirely 
regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 
Perf. cé -pi. Perf. cap -tüs sum or fu'3i. 
Plup. cep -é-ram. | Plup. cap -tüs é'-ram or fu’-é-ram. 
Fut. perf. cep -é-r9. Fut. perf. cap'-tüs &’-r6 or fu'-é-r$. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
S. cá -pi-am, S. cá -pi-ár, 
cá -pi-às, cá-pi-à -ris or -ré, 
cá -pi-Át ; cá-pi-& -tür; 
P. cá-pi-à -müs, P. cá-pi-à -mür, 
CÉ-pi-à -tís, cá-pi-àm -1-ni, 


cÉ-pi-ant. cá-pi-an -tür. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Imperfect. 

S. cip’-é-rem, S. cip’-é-rér, 
cáp -é-res, cáp-é-re -rís or -ré, 
cáp -é-rét ; cáp-é-re -tür; 

P. cáp-é-re'-müs, P. cáp-é-re'-mür, 
cáp-é-re'-tis, cáp-é-rem"-l-ni, 
cáp -é-rent. cáp-é-ren'-tür. 

Perf. cép’-é-rim. | Perf. cap’-tiis sim or fu’-t-rim. 


Plup. cé-pis’-sem. Plup. cap'-tüs es’-sem or fu-is’-sem. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres.2. S. cW-pá; — P.2. clip’-1-t8. S. cáp'-é-ré ; P. cá-pXm -1-ni. 
Fut. 2. cüp-1-tó, — ^ cáp-I-to-t&, cáp-I-tór,  (ci-pi-Em’-i-ni,) 
—— $8.  cáp'-1-tó; cü-pi-un'-tó.| — cáp'-1-tór;  cá-pr-un'-tór. 





INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. cii’-pi. 

Perf. cap'-tás es'-só or fu-is'-sá. 
Fut. cap'-tum I-ri. 


Pres. cip’-é-ré. 
Perf. cé-pis’-s8. 


Fut. cap-tü'-rüs es'-sá. 





PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. cá'-pi-ens. Perf. cap’-tis. 
Fut. cap-tü'-rüs. Fut. ci-pi-en’-diis. 


GEBUND. 
G. c%-pi-en’-di, etc. 


SUPINES. 
Former. cap’-tam. =| Latter. cap’-ti. 


§160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. au'-di-5. Pres. Ind. au'-di-ór. 
Pres. Inf. au-di'-ré. Pres. Inf. au-di’-ri. 
Perf. Ind. au-di’-vi. Perf. Part. au-di'-tis. 


Supine. au-di-tum. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
| Present. 
I hear. I am heard. 

S. au'-di-6, S. au'-di-ór, 
au’-dis, &u-di'-ris or -ré, 
au'dit ; au-di’-tiir ; 

P. au-di'-miís, P. au-di'-mür, 
au -di -tís, au-dim" 4-ni, 
au -di-unt. au-di-un’-tiir. 

Imperfect. 
I was hearing. I was heard. 

S. au-di-e'-bam, S. au-di-e'-bár, 
au-di-e'-bás, au-di-e-bà -ris or -ré, 
au-di-e -bát ; au-di-é-b& -tür ; 

P. au-di-é-ba -müs, P. au-di-e-b& -mür, 
au-di-e-b& -tís, _ au-di-é-bim’-I-ni, 
au-di-é -bant. au-di-é-ban'-tür. 

Future. 
I shall or will hear. JI shall or will be heard. 

S. au'-di-am, S. au'-di-ár, 
au’-di-és, au-di-d -ris or -ré, 
au’-di-ét ; au-di-e"-tür ; 

P. au-di-e'-müs, P. au-di-é-mür, 
au-di-e'-tis, au-di-ém’-I-ni, 
au' -di-ent. au-di-en'-tür. 

Perfect. 

I heard or have heard. I have been or was heard. 

S. au-di-vi, S. au-di-tüs sum or fu'-i, 
au-di-vis -ti, au-di'-tüs és or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di -vit ; au-di-tüs est or fu'-it; 

P. au-div'-1-müs, P. au-di'-ti sü'-müs or fu'-Y-müs, 
au-di-vis -tís, au-di-ti es'-tís or fu-is'-tis, 
au-di-vé6 -runt or -ré. au-di-ti sunt, fu-é-runt or -ré. 

Pluperfect. 
I had heard. I had been heard. 

S. au-div’-é-ram, S. au-di-tüs é-ram or fu'-ó-rem, 
au-div -é-ras, au-di-tüs é'-ras or fu'-é-rüs, 
au-div -é-rát ; au-di-tüs é-rát or fu'-é-rát; 

P. au-div-é-ra -müs, P. au-di'-t é-rá-müs or fu-é-r& -müs, 
au-div-é-rii -tis, au-di/-ti é-rà/-tís or fu-é-ra/-tis, 


au-div -é-rant. au-di-t -rant or fu’-d-rant. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Future Perfect. 

I shall have heard. J shall have been heard. 

S. au-div -&-r$, S. au-di-tüs é-rO or fu'--r$, 
au-div’-é-ris, au-di-tiis &-rís or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div’-é-rit ; au-di-tüs &’-rit or fu'-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér'I-müs, P. au-di-ü Ér-i-müs or fu-r’-I-miis, 
au-di-vér -1-tís, au-di-ü ér-i-ds or fu-ér'-I-Gs, 
au-div -é-rint. au-di-ti &’-runt or fu -é-rint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
I may or can hear. I may or can be heard. 

S. au'-di-am, S. au -di-lár, 
au'-di-&s, au-dá-ris or -ré, 
au'-di-Át ; au-di-à -tür; 

P. au-di-À -müs, P. au-di-à -mür, 
au-di-à -tis, &au-di-àm -I-ni, 
au’-di-ant. au-di-an’-tir. 

Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would, or should 
hear. be heard. 

S. au-di’-rem, S. au-di’-rér, 
au-di’-rés, au-di-ré’-ris or -ré, 
au-di'-rét; au-di-re -tür ; 

P. au-di-re'-müs, P. au-di-ré’-miir, 
au-di-ré’-tis, au-di-rém’-{-ni, 
au-di rent. au-di-ren'-tür. 

Perfect. 

I may have heard. I may have been heard. 

S. au-div’-é-rim, S. au-di-tás sim or fu'-é-rim, 
au-div -é-rls, au-di-tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div rit; au-di'-tüs sit or fu'-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér'-I-müs, P. au-di’-ti si-müs or fu-ér’-f-miis, 
au-di-vér’-I-tis, au-di-t si’-tis or fu-ér’-I-tis, 
&au-div -é-rint. &u-di-ti sint or fu'-é-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
I ht, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should 

"ould hav have been rd. 


S. au-di-tüs es’ -sem or fu-is’-sem, 
au-di’-tiis es'-ses or fu-is’-sés, 
au-di-tüs es-sét or fu-is -s6t; 

P. au-di’-ti es-sé’-miis o fossi -miís, 
au-di'-ü es-sé’-tis or fu-is-a8'-tís, 
au-di-ti es’-sent or fu-is'-sent. 





Aa um ort ae c 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. S. au'-di, hear thou ; Pres. S. au-di’-ré, be thou heard ; 
P. au-di'-té, hear ye. P. au-dim'-1-ni, be ye heard. 
Fut. S. au-di'-t5, thou shalt hear, | Fut. S. au-di-tór, thou shalt be 
au-di -tó, he shall hear ; eard, 
P. au-di-to'-té, ye shall hear, au-di-tór, he shall be 
au-di-un'-tó, they shall heard ; 
hear. P. (au-di-&m'-1-ni, ye shall 
be heard,) 
au-di-un'-tór, they shall 
be heard. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. au-di'-ré, to hear. Pres. au-di’-ri, to be heard. 
Perf. au-di-vis'-8&, to have heard. | Perf. au-di-tüs es'-sé or fu-—is"- 
Fut. au-di-tü'-rüs es-sé, to be sé, to have been heard. 
about to hear. Fut. au-di-tum i'-ri, to be about 
to be heard. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. au'-di-éns, hearing. | Perf. au-di'-tiis, heard. 
Fut. au-di-tü'-rüs, about to hear. | Fut. au-di-en'-düs, to be heard. 
GERUND. 
G. au-di-en'-di, of hearing. 
D. au-di-en'-d6, etc. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en’-d6. 
) SUPINES. 
Former. au-di-tum, to hear. | Latter. au-di'-tii, to be heard. 


FoRMATION OF THE TENSES. 


' From the first root, aud, are de- | From the second root, From the third root, 
rived audiv, are derived, audit, are derived, 


Active. Passive. Active. Passive. 
Ind. pres. audio, auditor. Ind. perf. — audivi auditus sum, etc. 
— imperf. audiebam, audiebar. | — audivéram, auditus eram, etc. 


— fut. audiam, audiar. |—- fut. perf. audivéro, auditus ero, etc. 
Subj. pres. — audiam, audiar. Subj. perf. audivérim, auditus sim, etc. 
—— imperf. audirem, audirer. | —— pl audivissem, auditus essem,etc. 
Imperat. pres. audi, audire. Inf. perf audivisse, auditus esse, etc. 
p^ audifo, auditor. From the third root, 

P a audire,  sudiri.  |Inf. fut. nuditürus esse, auditum iri. 
— Sut. 





audiens, . Part. fut. auditürus. 
audiendus. |... pe: auditus. 


Gerund. audiendi. Form. sup. auditum. Lat. sup. eos. 
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DEPONENT VEBBS. 


§ 1G. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formations 
of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, want the 
future passive participle, except that the neuter in.dum is some- 
times used impersonally. See § 184, 8. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of the first 
conjugation :— 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-rór, mi-rá'-ri, mi-rà'-tüs, to admire. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. mi'-rór, mi-rà'-rís, etc. I admire, etc. 
Imperf. | mi-r&-bár, etc. was admiring. 
Fut. f mi-ra’-bir, I shall admire. 
Perf. mi-ra‘-tiis sum or fu’-i, I have admired. 
Plup. mi-ra-tiis é-ram or fu'-&-ram, I had admired. 


Fut. Perf. mi-r&-tüs &-ro or fu'-&-ro, I shall have admired. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. — mi-rér, mi-re'-rís, etc. I may admire, etc. 
Imperf. mi-r&-rér, . I would admire. 
Perf. | mi-rà-tüs sim or fu’-é-rim, I may have admired. 


Plup.  mi-rü'-tüs es-sem or fu-is-sem, I would have admired. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. S. mi-rà -ré, admire thou ; P. mi-ram’-I-ni, admire ye. 
Fut. S. mi-r&'-tór, thou shalt admire,| P. (mir-à-bim'-1-ni, ye shall, etc.) 
mi-r& -tór, he shall admire ; mi-ran'-tór, they shall, etc. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. mi-rà'-ri, to admire. 
Perf. mi-rà-tüs es'-sé or fu-is-sé, to have admired. 

Fut. Act. mir-à-tü'-rüs es'-sá, to be about to admire. 
Fut. Pass. mi-r& -tum i’-ri, to be about to be admired. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi’-rans, admiring. 
Perf. mi-ra-tiis, ^ Aaving admired. 


Fut. Act. — mir-à-tü'-rüs, about to admire. 
Fut. Pass. | mi-ran'-düs, to be admired. 


GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, etc. 


SUPINES. 


ub i mi-rà-tum, to admire. | Latter. mi-ra'-tü, to be admired. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 


Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 


stay 162. 1. À few Words in the present subjunctive of the first and 

jugations, e earlier writers and in the poets, end in im, is, it, eto. ; 
as, km a, edi) us; comédim, comédis, combdknt ; for edam, etc. comé- 
dam, etc.; dum, duis, duit, duint; and m, perduis, perduit, perduint ; for 
dem, etc. etc. from old forms duo and perduo, for do and perdo: so cre- 
duis, creduit, and also creduam, creduas, creduat, for credam, etc. from the old 
form creduo, for credo. The form in $m, etc. was retained as the regular form 
in sim and velim, from sum and volo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, especially 
in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and ibar, for tébam and tébar, and 
the future in ibo and tor, for iam and iar; as, vestibat, Virg., largibar, Propert., 
for vestiébat, largiébar ; scibo, ; for sciam, opperiar. Ibam and ibo were 
retained as the regular forms ot eo, queo, and nequeo. Cf. $ 182. 


8. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive voice, is 
rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dico, dico, f ácio, and féro, are usually written dic, duc 
Jac, and fer; inlike manner their compounds, except those compounds of 
Sadao which change a into i; as, effice, confice; but calfáce also is found in 
Cicero; andin old writers dice, edice, ad ice, indice, düce, abdüce, redüce, traduce 
and fdce. Inger for ingére is rare. Scio has not sci, but its place is supplied 
by scito, and scitóte is preferred to scite. 

5. In the imperative future of the passive voice, but especially of deponents, 
early writers and their imitators sometimes used the active instead of the pas- 
sive form; as, arbitráto, amplexáto, utito, nitito ; for arbitrdtor, etc.; and cen- 
sento, wiunio, tuento, etc. for censentor, etc.—In the second and third persons 
singular occur, also, forms in -mino; as, hortamino, veremino, fruimino ; for 
hortator, etc. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by early 
writers and especially by the poets; as, amarier for amdari, dicter for dict. 


Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 


7. (a.) When the second root ends in v, a syncopation and contraction often 
occur in the tenses formed from it, by omitting v, and sinking the first vowel 
of the termination in the final vowel of the root, when followed, in the fourth 
conjugation, by s, and in the other conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for 
audivissem, amasts for amavisti, tmplérunt for implevérunt, noram and nosse for 
novéram and novisse. 


(5.) When the second root ends in iv, v is often omitted without contraction; 
as, audiéro for audivéro ; audiisse for audivisse. . 

(c.) When this root ends in s or z, especially in the third conjugation, the 
syllables ts, tss, and sis, are sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses de- 
rived from it; as, evast for evasisti, extinztt for extinzists, divisse for divisisse ; 
extinzem for extinzissem, surrexe for surrexisse ; accestis for accessistis, justi for 
jussis ; dixts for dizisti. So faxem for (facsissem, i. e. ) fecissem. 

(d.) In the perfect of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, a syncope 
sometimes occurs in the last syllable of the root and the fo owing syllable of 
the termination, especially in the third person singular; as, fümat, audit, cipit ; 
for fumávit, audivit, cupivi. So, also, but rarely, in the first person; as, sepéli, 
enarrámus ; for sepelivi, enarrávimus. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in ére - 
is less common than that in érunt, especially in prose. 

11 
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9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, a perfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive in sim and sem, and a perfect infinitive in se sometimes occur. They may, 
in general, be formed by adding these terminations to the second root of the 
verb ; 88, recepso, emissim, ausim from the obsolete perfect, ausi, from audeo, 
confexim and promissem: divisse and promisse. But when the root ends in 2, 
and frequently when it ends in s, only o, im, em, and e, etc. are added; as, 
juseo, dixis; wntellexes, percepset ; surrexe, sumse. y, at the end of the root, in 
the first conjugation, is changed into s; as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of 
the root, in the second conjugation, is changed into es ; 88, habesso, licessit. 
Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, though changed 
in the other parts derived from the second root; as, capso, faxo (facso), 
fazim (. "facsim)) 


NoTE. Fazo expresses determination, ‘I will,’ or, ‘I am resolved, to make, 
cause, etc. The subjunctive fazit, etc., expresses a solemn wish; as, dis 
immortàles fazint. Ausim, etc. express doubt or hesitation, ‘I might ven- 
ture, etc. The perfect in sim is used also in connection with the present sub- 
junctive; as, queso uti tu calamitátes prohibessis, defendas, averruncesque. Cato. 


10. In the ancient Latin a few examples occur of a future passive of simi- 
lar form; as, turbassitur, jussitur, instead. of turbdtum fuérit, and jussus fué- 
rit.—A future infinitive active in sére is also found, in the first conjugation, 
which is formed by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as 


before, v into s; as, ezpugnassére, impetrassére, for ezpugnatürum esse, etc. 


Of the Tenses formed from the T'hird Root. 


11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the verb, 
belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have this supine 
not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the supine 
in wm must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter gender of the 
perfect participle. 


12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, the 
participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both numbers, and 
in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the subject of the 
verb; as, amatus, -a, -um, est; amáàtt, -a, -a, sunt, etc. 

(1.) Fui, fuéram, fuérim, fuissem, and fuisse, are seldom used in the com- : 
pound tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, etc., in those of other 
verbs, but when used they have generally the same sense. It is to be remark- 
ed, however, that fui with the perfect participle usually denotes that which 
has been, but which no longer exists. In the pluperfect subjunctive, fórem, 
etc., for essem, etc., are sometimes found. 


(2.) But as the perfect participle may be used in the sense of an adjective, 
expressing a permanent state, (see $ 162, 22), if then connected with the tenses 
of sum its meaning is different from that of the participle in the same connec- 
tion; epistóla scripta est, when scripta is a participle, signifies, the letter has 
been written, but if scripta is an adjective, the meaning of the expression is, the 
letter is written, and epistóla scripta. fuit, in this case, would signify, the letter 
has been written, or, has existed as a written one, implying that it no longer 
exists. 


18. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only fm the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers; as, amdtus, 
-a, -um, esse or fuisse; amátum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse; amáti, -&, -a, esse ot 
Suisse ; amálos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. With the infini- 
tive fuisse, amátus, etc. are generally to be considered as participial adjectives. 

(1.) These participles in combination with esse are sometimes used as inde- 
clinable; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cic. Ad me, mea Terentia, scribis, 


‘ vicum venditurum. Id. 
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Periphrastic Conjugations. 


14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb 
sum, denotes either tntention, or being upon the point of doing 
something. This form of the verb is called the active periphras- 
tie conjugation. 

1. As the performance of the act depends either on the will of the 
subject, on that of others, or upon circumstances, we may say, in English, in 
the first case, ‘I intend,’ and in the others, ‘I am to,’ or ‘I am about to’ (be or 
do any thing). 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. amatiirus sum, I am about to love. 
Imperf. amatürus eram, Iwas about to love. 
Fut. amatürus ero, I shall be about to love. 
Perf.  amatürus fui, I was or have been about to love. 
Plup.  amatürus fuéram, J had been about to love. 


) SUBJUNCTIVE. . 
Pres.  amatürus sim, I may be about to love, 
Imperf. amatürus essem,  J would be about to love. 

Perf.  amatürus fuérim, I may have been about to love. 
Plup.  amatürus fuissem, I would have been about to love. 
INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  amatürus esse, to be about to love. 
Perf.  amatiirus fuisse, to have been about to love. 


Rem. 2. Fuéro is scarcely used in connection with the participle in rus. 


Rea. 8. Amatürus sim and amatürus essem serve also as subjunctives to the 
future amábo. The infinitive amatürus fuisse answers to the English, ‘I should 
have loved,’ so that in hypothetical sentences it supplies the place of an infini- 
tive of the pluperfect subjunctive. 


REM. 4, In the passive, the fact that an act is about to be performed is ex- 
pressed by a longer circumlocution; as, in eo est, or futürum est, ut epistola 
7 , a letter is about to be written. So in eo erat, etc., through all the 
15. The participle in dus, with the verb swm, expresses neces- 
stty or propriety; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
& passive periphrastic conjugation ;—thus : 


INDICATIVE. BUBJUNCTIVE. 
Tov amandus sum, perf. amandus sim, 
perf. | amandus éram Imperf. amandus essem, 
Fut. amandus éro, Perf. | amandus fuérim, 
Perf. amandus fui, Plup. | amandus fuissem. 
Plup. amandus fuéram, INFINITIVE. 


Fut. Perf. amandus fuéro. Pres. dus ese, 


Perf. amandus fme. ^ 
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Rew. 5. The neuter of the participle in dus with est and the dative of a per- 
son, expresses the necessity of performing tlie action on Sie part of that person; 
as, mihi scribendum est, I must write, etc., and so through all the tenses. 


Participles. 


16. The following perfect participles of neuter verbs, like those of active 
deponents, are translated by active participles :—cenatus, having supped; pótus, 
having drunk; pransus, having dined; and sometimes jurátus, having sworn. 
So also adultus, coalitus, conspirátus, interitus, occásus, obsul-tus, and crétus. 

For the active meaning of dsus and its compounds, see § 188, 1. 


17. (a.) The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both 
an active and a ive sense ; as, adeptus libertütem, having obtain- 
ed liberty, or adeptá libertüte, liberty having been obtained. Cf. 
6 142, 4, (b.) 

So abomindtus, comildtus, commenlàátus, complexus, confessus, contestátus, de- 
testátus, dignátus, dimensus, eff átus, emensus, ementitus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 
crátus, interpretdtus, largitus, machindtus, meditátus, mercdtus, metdtus, oblitus, 

indtus, orsus, pactus, parütus, perfunctus, periclitàtus, pollicitus, populatus, 
depcpslátus, stipélatus, testatus, «itus, cenerátus. 

(b) The participle in dus, of deponent verbs, is commonly pas- 
sive. 

18. The perfect participles of neuter passive verbs have the signi- 
fication of the active voice; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. But ausus 
is used both in an active and a passive sense. 


19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, ex- 
cept that of futürus. Venturorum is found in Ovid, exiturárum, trans- 
sturdrum and periturürum in Seneca, and moriturérum in Augus 
line. 

90. In the third and fourth conjugations, the gerund and future 

ive participle (including deponents) sometimes end in undum 
and undus, instead of endum and endus, especially when ¢ precedes; 
as, faciundum, audiundum, scribundus. Potior has usually potiundus. 
Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, signifyin 
ni voee verbs do not admit of such composition; they thus became adios: 
tives; af, snectens, ignorant; tmparatus, unprepared. 
Partieiplas, when they do not express distinctions of time, become adjec- 
Sul na such are compared; as, amans, loving; amantior, amantissimus. 
dimes also become substantives; as, prefectus, a commander; ae 
unpl; commissum, an offence. 
words derived from substantives, with the terminations of par- 
fur, and Sus, nre yet adjectives; as, alatus, winged; turritus, 
18, 7 


















HuLks or CoNJUGATION. 


hich have a in the first root have it also in 
‘Changed in the second ; as, fdcio, factum; 
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. 2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, and 
in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This happens in most 
verbs of the second conjugation. 

REMARx. Some verbs of the first, second, and third conjugations 
refix to the second root their initial consonant with the vowel which 
ollows it, or with 2; as, curro, cücurri; fallo, féfelli. This prefix is 

called a reduplication. 

Norz1. Spondeo and stolose sin the second syllable, making spdpondi and stéti. 
For the verbs that take a reduplication, see $$ 185, R. 2; 168, Nea. 171, Exc. 1,(6.) 

8. Verbs which want the second root commonly want the third 
root also. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the sim- 
ple verbs of which they are compounded ; as, audio, audivi, auditum; 
exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Norxz 2. Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are 
complete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc.1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the com- 
pounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, retain it. 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the first 
root, (see $ 189, 1,) retain e in the second and third roots of the com- 
pound; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, descendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. (a.) When a, c, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, (see § 189, 2,) the same is retained 
in the second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple verb is 
a dissyllable; as, hdbeo, hdbui, hdbttum ; prohibeo, prohtbut, prohibitum. 

(b.) But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, but 
sometimes changes a or e into i, and the third root hase; as, fácio, 
Séci, factum ; conf cio, conf &ci, confectum ; téneo, ténut, tentum; rett- 
neo, retínui, retentum; rdpio, rápui, raptum; abripio, abrípui, abreptum. 

Nors 8 The compounds of cddo, 4 ran ngo, and tango, retain a 
in the third root. See § 172. , ago, frango, pango, go, 

Exc. 4. The compounds of pírio, (gre), and some of the compounds of do 
and cibo, are of different conjugations from their simple verbs. See do, cibo and 
pario in $4 165 and 172. 

A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 


FORMATION OF SECOND AND TurigD Roors. 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 


$164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second root 
ends in dv, and the third in dt; as, amo, amávt, amatum. 
'The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjugation 
as are of most frequent occurrence. 
11* 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
Future Perfect. 

I shall have heard. I shall have been heard. 

S. au-div'-&-r$, S. au-di-tüs é-rÓ or fu’-d-rd, 
au-div’-é-ris, au-di-tüs &’-ris or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div -é-rit ; au-di-tüs é'-rít or fu'-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér' Í-müs, P. au-di-ti ér-I-müs or fu-ér'-I-mis, 
au-di-vér -T-tís, au-di-ti ér’-I-tis or fu-ér'-I-üs, 
au-div -é-rint. au-di-ti é'-runt or fu’-é-rint. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present. 
J may or can hear. I may or can be heard. 

S. au'-di-am, S. au'-di-ár, 
au -di-üs, au-di-á-rls or -ré, 
&u'-di-Áát ; au-di-& -titr ; 

P. au-di-à'-müs, P. au-di-à -mür, 
au-di-à -Lis, au-di-am’-I-ni, 
&u'-di-ant. au-di-an’-tiir. 


Imperfect. 
I might, could, would, or should I might, could, would, or should 
eard. 


hear. 

S. au-di’-rem, S. au-di’-rér, 
au-di'-res, au-di-ré’-ris or -ré, 
au-di’-rét ; &u-di-ré -tür ; 

P. au-di-ré’-miis, P. au-di-ré’-miir, 
au-di-re"-tis, &u-di-rem"-I-ni, 
au-di’-rent. au-di-ren’-tiir. 

. Perfect. 
I may have heard. I may have been heard. 

S. au-div’-é-rim, S. au-di-tüs sim or fu’-é-rim, 
au-div’-é-ris, au-di-tüs sis or fu’-é-ris, 
au-div’-é-rit ; au-di-tüs sit or fu'-é-rit; 

P. au-di-vér --miis, P. au-di-ü si-müs or fu-ér'-I-müs, 
au-di-vér -I-tís, au-di’-ti si'-tís or fu-ér'-T-tis, 
&u-div -é-rint. au-di-t sint or fu -é-rint. 

Pluperfect. 
I might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should 
8 have heard. have been heard. 

S. au-di-vis'-sem, S. au-di-tüs es’-sem or fu-is’-sem, 
au-di-vis -sés, au-di-tüs es’-sés or fu-is’-sés, 
&u-di-vis -sét ; au-di-tüs es-sét or fu-is'-sót; 

P. au-di-vis-sé’-miis, P. au-di’-ti es-sé’-miis or fu-is-s6'-miís, 
au-di-vis-sé -tis, au-di'-ti es-sé’-tis or fu-is-sé'-tis, 


au-di-vis’-sent. au-di-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. S. au'-di, hear thou ; Pres. S. au-di’-ré, be thou heard ; 
P. au-di -té, hear ye. P. au-dim’-i-ni, be ye heard. 
Fut. S. au-di’-td, thou shalt hear, | Fut. S. au-di-tór, thou shalt be 
au-di -tó, he shall hear ; heard, 
P. au-di-to'-té, ye shall hear, au-di-tór, he shall be 
au-di-un'-tó, they shall heard ; 
hear. Pp. (au-di-ém’ -i-ni, ye shall 
be heard,) 
au-di-un'-tór, they shall 
be heard. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. au-di'-ré, to hear. Pres. au-di’-ri, to be heard. 
Perf. au-di-vis-s&, to have heard. | Perf. au-di-tüs es’-sé or fu—is"- 
Fut. au-di-tü'-rüs es-sé, to be sé, to have been heard. 
about to hear. Fut. au-di'-tum I’-ri, to be about 
to be heard. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. au'-di-éns, hearing. | Perf. au-di'-tüs, heard. 
Fut. au-di-tü -rüs, about to hear. | Fut. au-di-en' "ds, to be heard. 


GERUND. 


G. au-di-en’-di, of hearing. 
D. au-di-en’ -à$, etc. 
Ac. au-di-en' -dum, 


Ab. au-di-en'-dà. 
SUPINES. 
Former. au-di-tum, to hear. | Latter. au-di-tü, to be heard. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


' From the first root, aud, are de- | From the second root, From the third root, 
audiv, are derived, audit, are derived, 


Ind pom Passive. Ind Active a assive. 
pres. audi audtor perf. audivs auditus sum, etc. 
— imperf. audiébam, audicbar. | —— plup. _audivéram, auditus eram, etc. 


— fut. audiam, audiar. |—— fut. perf. audivéro, auditus ero, etc. 

Bubj. pres. sudiam, audiar. Subj. perf. audivérim, auditus sim, etc. 
f. audirem, audirer. audivissem, auditus essem,etc. 

Inperai. pres. audi, audire. Inf. We audivisse, auditus esse, etc. 





Jut. audito, auditor. From the third root, 
Jaf. pres. — sudire, audiri. Inf. fut. auditarus esse, auditum iri. 
Part. P audiens, Part. fut. auditérus. 


audiendus. |... dit 
—— per auditus. 
deu audiendi. Form. sup. auditum. — Lot. sup. eode. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 


$ 1261. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formations 
of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, want the 
future passive participle, except that the neuter in. dum is some- 
times used impersonally. See $ 184, 8. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of the first 
conjugation :— 

PRINCIPAL PABTS. 
Mi'-rór, mi-ré’-ri, mi-ra’-tiis, to admire. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. miró, mi-ra’-ris, etc. I admire, etc. 
Imperf. | mi-r&-bár, etc. I was admiring. 
Fut. mi-r&--bór, I shall admire. 
Perf. mi-r&-tüs sum or fu'-i, I have admired. 
Plup. mi-rà-tüs é’-ram or fu'-é-ram, J had admired. 


Fut. Perf. mi-rà-tüs &-ro or fu'-á-ro, I shall have admired. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Pres. | mi'-rér, mi-ré’-ris, etc. I may admire, etc. 
Imperf. mi-r&-rér, I would admire. 
Perf. | mi-rà-tüs sim or fu'-é-rim, I may have admired. 


Plup. ^ mi-r&-tüs es’-sem or fu-is-sem, J would have admired. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. S. mi-rà' -ré, admire thou ; P. mi-rüám'-ni, admire ye. 
Fut. S. mi-r& -tór, thou shalt admire,| P. (mir-a-bim’-i-ni, ye shall, etc.) 
mi-rà -tór, he shall admire ; mi-ran’-tor, they shall, etc. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Pres. mi-ra‘-ri, to admire. 
Perf. mi-r&'-tüs es’-sé or fu-is'-sé, to have admired. 

Fut. Act. mir-à-tü'-rüs es'-sé, to be about to admire. 
Fut. Pass. mi-r& -tum 1'-ri, to be about to be admired. 
PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 
Perf. mi-rà-tüs, having admired. 


Fut. Act. — mir-à-tü'-rüs, about to admire. 
Fut. Pass.  mi-ran'-düs, to be admired. 


GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, etc. 


SUPINES. 
former. mi-rà'-tum, to admire. | Latter. mi-r&-tü, to be admired. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONJUGATIONS. 


Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 


§ 1G. 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers and in the poets, end in im, is, it, etc. ; 
as, édim, y Edit, edimus; comédim, comédis, combdint ; for edam, etc. comé- 
dam, etc.; dum, duis, duit, duint ; and m, perduis, perduit, perduint ; for 
dem, etc. m, etc. from old forms and perduo, for do and perdo: so cre- 
duis, creduit, and also creduam, creduas, creduat, for credam, etc. from the old 
form creduo, for credo. The form in $m, etc. was retained as the regular form 
in sim and velim, from sum and volo, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, especially 
in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and ibar, for iébam and iébar, and 
the future in ibo and ior, for iam and iar; as, vestibat, Virg., largibar, Propert., 
for vestiébat, largiébar ; scibo, opperibor, for sciam, opperiar. Jbam and ibo were 
retained as the regular forms ot eo, queo, and nequeo. Cf. $ 182. 


8. The termination re, in the second person sin of the passive voice, is 
rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dico, düco, f ácio, and f éro, are usually written dic, duc 
Jac, and fer; inlike manner their compounds, except those compounds o 
J'ício which change a into i; as, effice, confice; but calfáce also is found in 
Cicero; andin old writers dice, edice, e, indice, düce, abdüce, redüce, tradüce 
and fáce. Inger for ingére is rare. Scio has not sci, but its place is supplied 
by scito, and scitóte is preferred to scite. 


5. In the imperative future of the passive voice, but especially of deponents, 
early writers and their imitators sometimes used the active instead of the pas- 
sive form; as, arbitráto, amplexdto, utito, nitito ; for arbitrdtor, etc.; and cen- 
sento, utunto, tuento, etc. for censentor, etc.—In the second and third persons 
singular occur, also, forms in -mino; as, hortamino, veremino, fruimino ; for 
hortator, etc. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by early 
writers and especially by the poets; as, amarier for amári, dicter for dict. 


Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 


7. (a.) When the second root ends in v, a syncopation and contraction often 
occur in the tenses formed from it, by omitting v, and sinking the first vowel 
of the termination in the final vowel of the root, when followed, in the fourth 
conjugation, by s, and in the other conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for 
audivissem, amasts for amavisti, implérunt for implevérunt, tióram and nosse for 
novéram and novisse. 


(5.) When the second root ends in tv, v is often omitted without contraction; 
as, audiéro for audivéro ; audiisse for audivisse. 


(c.) When this root ends in s or z, especially in the third conjugation, the 

llables £s, iss, and sis, are sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses de- 
rived from it; as, evasts for evasisti, extinzti for extinxisti, divisse for divisisse ; 
extinzem for extinzissem, surreze for surrexisse ; accestis for accessistis, justi for 
Jussisti ; dixti for dizisti. So fazem for ( facsissem, i. e. ) fecissem. 

(d.) In the perfect of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, a syncope 
sometimes occurs in the last syllable of the root and the fo owing syllable of 
the termination, especially in the third person singular; as, fümát, audit, cüpit ; 
for fumávit, audivit, cupi. So, also, but rarely, in the first person; as, sepéls, 
enarramus ; for sepelivt, enarrdvimus. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in ére 
is less common than that in érunt, especially in prose. 

11 
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9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, a perfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive in sim and sem, and a perfect infinitive in se sometimes occur. They may, 
in general, be formed by adding these terminations to the second root of the 
verb: « 88, recepso, emissim, ausim from the obsolete perfect, ausi, from audeo, 
confexim and promissem: divisse and promisse. But when the root ends in 2, 
and frequently when it ends in s, only o, tm, em, and e, etc. are added; as, 
jusso, dizis ; intellexes, percepset ; surrexe, sumse. JV, at the end of the root, in 
the first conjugation, is changed into s; as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of 
the root, in the second conjugation, is changed into es j as, habesso, licessit. 
Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, though changed 
in the other. parts derived from the second root; as, capso, faxo (facso), 
fazim (. "faceim ). 

Nore. Fazo expresses determination, ‘I will,’ or, ‘I am resolved, to make, 
cause,’ etc. The subjunctive fazit, etc., expresses a solemn wish; as, dis 
immortales fazint. Ausim, etc. express doubt or hesitation, ‘I might ven- 
ture,’ etc. The perfect in sim is used also in connection with the present sub- 
junctive; as, queso uti tu calamitátes prohibessis, defendas, averruncesque. Cato. 


10. In the ancient Latin a few examples occur of a future passive of simi- 
lar form; as, turbassitur, jussitur, ins of turbátum fuérit, and jussus fué- 
rit.—A future infinitive active in sére is also found, in the first conjugation, 
which is formed by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as 
before, v into s; as, expugnassére, impetrassére, for expugnatirum esse, etc. 


Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 


11. The supine in wm, though called one of the principal parts of the verb, 
belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have this supine 
not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the supine 
in wm must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter gender of the 
perfect participle. 


12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, the 
participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both numbers, and 
in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the subject of the 
verb; as, amatus, -a, -um, est; amdtt, -&, -a, sunt, etc. 

(1.) Fui, fuéram, fuérim, fuissem, and fuisse, are seldom used in the com- : 
pound tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, etc., in those of other 
verbs, but when used they have generally the same sense. It is to be remark- 
ed, however, that fui with the perfect participle usually denotes that which 
has been, but which no longer exists. In the pluperfect subjunctive, forem, 
etc., for essem, etc., are sometimes found. 


(2.) But as the perfect participle may be used in the sense of an adjective, 
expressing a permanent state, (see $ 162, 22), if then connected with the tenses 
of sum its meaning is different from that of the participle in the same connec- 
tion; epistóla scripta est, when scripta is & participle, signifies, the letter has 
been written, but if scripta is an adjective, the meaning of the expression is, the 
letter is written, and epistola scripta. fuit, in this case, would signify, the letter 
has been written, or, has existed as a written one, implying that it no longer 
exists. 


18. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers; as, amdtus, 
~a, -um, esse or fuisse; amatum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse; amáti, -&, -a, esse or 
Suisse ; amatos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. With the infini- 
tive fuisse, amátus, etc. are generally to be considered as participial adjectives. 

(1.) These participles in combination with esse are sometimes used as inde- 
clinable; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cic. Ad me, mea Terentia, scribis, 
te vicum venditurum. Id. 
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Periphrastic Conjugations. 


14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb 
sum, denotes either intention, or being upon the point of doing 
something. This form of the verb is called the active periphras- 
tie conjugation. 

REMARK 1. As the performance of the act depends either on the will of the 
subject, on that of others, or upon circumstances, we may say, in English, in 
the first case, ‘I intend,’ and in the others, ‘I am to,’ or ‘I am about to’ (be or 
do any thing). 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. | amatürus sum, I am about to love. 
Imperf. amatürus eram, J was about to love. 
Fut. amatürus ero, I shall be about to love. 
Perf.  amatürus fui, I was or have been about to love. 
Plup.  amatürus fuéram, J had been about to love. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. ; 
Pres.  amatürus sim, I may be about to love. 
Imperf. &matürus essem, J would be about to love. 
Perf.  amatürus fuérim, J may have been about to love. 
Plup.  amatürus fuissem, J would have been about to love. 


INFINITIVE. — 
Pres.  amatürus esse, to be about to love. 
Perf.  amatürus fuisse, to have been about to love. 


Rem. 2. Fuéro is scarcely used in connection with the participle in rus. 


Rem. 3. Amatirus sim and amatürus essem serve also as subjunctives to the 
future amábo. The infinitive amatürus fuisse answers to the English, ‘I should 
have loved,’ so that in hypothetical sentences it supplies the place of an infini- 
tive of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

REM. 4. In the passive, the fact that an act is about to be performed is ex- 
pressed by a longer circumlocution; as, tn eo est, or futürum est, ut epistóla 
scribétur, a letter is about to be written. So in eo erat, etc., through all the 

8. ' 


15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses neces- 
sity or propriety; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
& passive periphrastic conjugation ;—thus : 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Taper amandus sum, perf amandus sim, 
perf. | amandus éram Imperf. amandus essem 
Fut. amandus éro, j Perf. | amandus fuérim, 
Perf. amandus fui, Piup. | amandus fuissem. 
Plup. amandus fuéram, INFINITIVE. 


Fut. Perf. amandus fuéro. Pres. | amandus esse, 


Perf.  amandua foam. © 
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Rem. 5. The neuter of the participle in dus with est and the dative of a per- 
son, expresses the necessity of performing the action on the part of that person; 
as, mihs scribendum est, I must write, etc., and so through all the tenses. 


Participles. 


16. The following perfect participles of neuter verbs, like those of active 
deponents, are translated by active participles :—caendtus, having supped; pótus, 
having drunk; pransus, having dined; and sometimes jurdtus, having sworn. 
So also adultus, coalitus, conspirdtus, interitus, occásus, obsolctus, and cretus. 

For the active meaning of ósus and its compounds, see $ 188, 1. 


17. (a.) The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both 
an active and a passive sense ; as, adeptus libertatem, having obtain- 
ed liberty, or adeptá libertüte, liberty having been obtained. Cf. 
8 142, 4, (b.) ' 

So abomindtus, comitatus, commentátus, complexus, confessus, contestátus, de- 
testátus, dignátus, dimensus, effátus, emensus, ementitus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 
crátus, interpretdtus, largitus, machinátus, meditdtus, mercatus, metdtus, oblitus, 

indtus, orsus, pactus, partitus, perfunctus, periclitátus, pollicitus, populatus, 

latus, stipiilatus, testátus, ultus, veneratus. 
, (b) The participle in dus, of deponent verbs, is commonly pas- 
sive. 


18. The perfect participles of neuter passive verbs have the signi- 
fication of the active voice; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. But ausus 
is used both in an active and a passive sense. 


19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, ex- 
cept that of futürus. Venturdrum is found in Ovid, exiturürum, trans- 
iturürum and periturérum in Seneca, and moriturórum in Augus- 
tine. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the gerund and future 
passive participle (including deponents) sometimes end in undum 
and undus, instead of endum and endus, especially when ¢ precedes; 
as, faciundum, audiundum, scribundus. Pottor has usually potiundus. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, signifying 


not, whose verbs do not admit of such composition; they thus become adjec- 
tives; as, insctens, ignorant; tmpardtus, unprepared. 


22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become adjec- 
tives, and as such are compared; as, amans, loving; amantior, amantissimus. 
They sometimes also become substantives; as, prefectus, & commander; au- 
sum, an attempt; commissum, an offence. 


NorEÉ. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations of par- 
ticiples, atus, itus, and dius, are yet adjectives; as, alatus, winged; turritus, 
turreted, etc. See $ 128, 7. 


GENERAL RULES OF CONJUGATION. 


$169. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it also in 
the third, even when it is changed in the second ; as, fdcio, factum; 
Jábeo, habitum. 
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2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, and 
in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This happens in most 
verbs of the second conjugation. 


REMARK. Some verbs of the first, second, and third conjugations 
refix to the second root their initial consonant with the vowel which 
lows it, or with 2; as, curro, cücurri; fallo, féfelli. This prefix is 
called a reduplication. 
NorE1. and sto lose s in the second syllable, makin and stéti. 
Forthe orbe that take a reduplication, see §§ 186, R. 2; 168, T Ere 1,(5.) 
8. Verbs which want the second root commonly want the third 
root also. | 
4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the sim- 
ple verbs of which they are compounded ; as, audio, audivi, auditum; 
exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 
Nore 2. Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are 
complete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 
Exc.1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the com- 
pounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, retain it. 
Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the first 
root, (see $ 189, 1,) retain e in the second and third roots of the com- 
pound; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, descendi, descensum. 
Exc. 3. (a.) When a, @, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into i, (see § 189, 2,) the same is retained 
in the second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple verb is 
a dissyllable ; as, hdbeo, hdbut, hdbttum ; prohibeo, prohibui, prohibitum. 
(5.) But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, but 
sometimes changes a or e into i, and the third root hase; as, fdcio, 
fci, factum ; conficio, conf éci, confectum ; téneo, ténut, tentum; rett- 
neo, retínui, relentum; rápio, rdpui, raptum; abripio, abriput, abreptum. 
Nore 8. The compounds of cddo, dgo, frango and tango, retain a 
in the third root. See § 172. y Age, Franses pongo, 9^ 
Exc. 4. The compounds of pédrio, (gre), and some of the compounds of do 
and ciibo, are of different conjugations from their simple verbs. See do, cibo and 
pario in $$ 165 and 172. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 


FORMATION OF SECOND AND TuinD Roors. 
FIRST CONJUGATION. 


§ 464. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second root 
ends in dv, and the third in dt; as, amo, amavi, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjugation 
as are of most frequent occurrence. 
11* 
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§ 164. 


Notsz. In this and subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked * are said to have 
no perfect participle; those marked t to have no present participle. A dash(—) after 
the present, denotes that there is no second root. The participles in rus and dus, and 
the supines in wn and « which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., 
m.,and u.  Abundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 


dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 


In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose conjugation dif- 
fers from that of their simples. : 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the parts which have 
commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and passively, or passively alone. 
Buch verbs are by some grammarians called common. Cf. § 142, 4, (b.) 


* Abundo, r. to overflow. 

Accüso, m.r. d. toaccuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

Edifico, r. d. to build. 

quo, r. d. to level. 

£stimo, r. d. to value. 

* Ambülo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

t Amplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

*+ Ausculto, to listen. 

*+ Autümo, to assert. 

f Básio, —, d. to kiss. 

*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

1 Beo, to bless. 

* Boo, to bellow. _ 

1 Brévio, to shortén. 

1C2oco, to blind. 

t Czelo, to carve. 

1 Calceo, d. to shoe. 

3 t CalelItro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to seize. 

¢ Castigo, m. d. to chastise. 

Celébro, d. to celebrate. 

Célo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. | 

Cogito, d. to think. 

Concilio, r. d. to conciliate. 

Considéro, r. d. to con- 


T. 
Crémo, d. to burn.—con- 
crémo, r. 

1 Creo, r. d. to create. 
Crücio, d. to torment. 
Culpo, r. d. to blame. 

f Cüneo, d. to wedge in. 
Cüro, r. d. to care for. 
Damno, m. r. d. 6o con- 


demn. 
Decóro, d. to adorn. 
3t Delineo, to delineate. 
Desidéro, r. d. to desire. 


Destino, d. to design. 
Dico, m. r. d. to dedicate. 
Dicto, to dictate. 

1Dólo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 
Duplico, r. d. to double. 
TERT r. to harden. 

Igio, to portray. 
tEnncleo, to explain. 
Equito, to ride. 

Erro, to wander. 

Existimo, u. r. d. to think. 

Exploro, 1n. d. to search. 

Exsülo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished. 


Fabrico, d. to frame. 
tFatigo, r. d. to weary. 
Festino, r. to hasten. 
Firmo, r. d. to strengthen. 
Flagito, m. d. to demand. 
*Flagro, r. to be on Jire.— 
conflagro, r.—deflagro. 
Flo, d. to blow. i 
Formo, r. d. to form. 
Fóro, d. to bore. 
f Fraudo, d. to defraud. 
1Fréno, to bridle. 
{Frio, -1 to ud ML 
ügo,r. d. to put to fli 
1Fundo, r. to found. g 
1Fürio, —, to madden. 
[Gáleo, —, to put ona 
helmet. 
Gesto, d. to bear. 
Glácio, —, to congeal. 
Grivo, d. to weigh down. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 
Habito, m. d. to dwell. 
* Halo, —, to breathe. 
Hiémo, m. to winter. 
*Hio, d. to gape. 
tHümo, r. d. to bury. 
Ignóro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant of. 
Impéro, r. d. to command. 
tImpetro, r. d. to obtain. 
Inchoo, r. to begin. 
Indigo, r. d. to trace out. 


Indico, m. r. d. to show. 
TInébrio,—, to inebriate. 
Initio, to initiate. 
Inquino, to pollute. 
Instauro, d. fo renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to invite. 
Irrito, r. d. to irritate. 
Itéro, u. d. to do again. 
Jacto, r. d. to throw. 
Judico, r. d. to judge. 
Jügo, d. to couple. 
Jugülo, m. d. to butcher. 
Jüro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. d. to labor. 
Lacéro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
1 Lanio, d. to tear in pieces. 
Latro, to bark. 
audo, r. d. to ise. 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLégo, to depute. 
Lévo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libéro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out, 
Ligo, to bind. 
1Liquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Lóco, r. d. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Lux ürio, to be luxuriant, 
Macto, d. to sacrifice. 
Macülo, to spot, stain. 
Mando, r. d. to command. 
Mandüco, to chew. 
* Mano, to flow. 
Matüro, d. to ri 
Meméro, u. d. to tell. 
* Meo, to go. 
*Migro, u. r. d. to depart. 
*Milito, m. r. to serve as 
a soldier. 
1 Minio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitigo, d. to pacify. 
Monstre, r. to — 
fdemonstro, d. 
Mito, r. d. to change. 


§ 165. 


Narro, r. d. to teil. 

Náto, m. r. to swim. 

*Nauseo, £o be sea-sick. 

tNavigo, r. d. £o sail. 

Navo, r. d. to perform. 

Négo, m. r. d. to deny. 

*No, io swim. 

.Nomino, r. d. to name. 

Noto, d. to mark. 

Novo, r. d. to renew. 

Nüdo, d. to make bare. 

Nuncüpo, r. d. (o name. 

Nuntio, m. r. to tell.— 
renuntio, d. 

*Nüto, r. to nod. 

Obsecro, m. r. d. to be- 
seech. 


Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
Onéro, r. d. to load. 
Opto, d. to wish. 
1Orbo, r. to bereave. 
Ormo, r. d. to adorn. 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 
Pico, d. to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
compüro, d. to compare. 
Patro, r. d. to perform. 
*Pecco, r. d. to sen. 
1Pio, d. to propitiate. 
Plàco, r. d. to se. 
Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry. 
Postülo, m. r. d. to de- 


ma 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Próbo, m. u. r. d. £o ap- 
prove.—compróbo, m. 
Profligo, d. to rout. 
Propéro, d. to hasten. 
* 1 Fropino, to drink to. 
Fropitio, 4 to yi oa e. 
ugno, r. d. to . 
Pulso, d. to bead,” 
Purgo, u. r. d. to cleanse. 


$ 1645. The following verbs of the first 


irregular or defective. 


*Crépo, crepui, to make a noise. *dis- 

,-ui, or -&vi. incrépo, -ui or 
-&vi,-Itum or -átum. *1percrépo, —. 
#*trecrépo, —. 

*Ciibo, cubui, ( perf. subj. cubaris ; inf. 
cubasse), cubitum (sup. ), to recline. 


cré 


incübo, -ui or avi, d. 


pounds of cubo which take m before 
, are of the third confugation. 
dédi, d&tum, m. r. d. to 


Do 
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Püto, d. to reckon. 

Quasso, d. to shake. 

Rádio, to emit rays. . 

Rapto, d. to drag away. 

Recupéro, m. r. d. to re- 
cover. 

Recüso, r. d. to refuse. 

Redundo, to overflow. 

Regno, r. d. to rule. 

[ Repüdio, r. d. to reject. 

Reséro, d. to unlock. 

3H Retàlio, —, io retaliate. 

Rigo, to water. 

Rógo, m. r. d. to ask. 

Róto, to whirl around. 

Sacrifico, m. to sacrifice. 

Sacro, d. to consecrate. 

tSagino, d. to fatten. 

Salto, r. to dance. 

Salüto, m. r. d. to salute. 

Sàno, r. d. to heal. 

Sátio, to satiate. 

1Satüro, to fill. , 

Saucio, d. to wound.  ' 

*Secundo, to prosper. 

Sédo, m. d. to allay. 

Servo, r. d. to keep. 

*+Sibilo, to hiss. 

Sicco, d. todry. 

Signo, r. d. to mark out.— 
assigno, m. 

Simülo, r. d. to pretend. 

Sócio, d. to associate. 

*Somnio, to dream. 

Specto, m. r. d. to behold. 

Spero, r. d. to . 


*Spiro, to breathe.—con- 
spiro. — exspiro, r.— 
suspiro, d. 


Spólio, m. d. to rob. 
Spümo, to foam. 
Stillo, to drop. 
Stimülo, to goad. 
Stipo, to stuff. 


hose com- 


ive.— 


venumdo; the other compounds 
are of the 
§ 168, Exc. 1. 
Dómo, domui, domitum, r. d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, d. 
to rub. confrico, —, -aitum. So infri- 
co. defrico, —, -àtum or -ctum. 
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Südo, to sweat. 

Suff oco, to strangle. 
Sugillo, d. to taunt. 
Supéro, r. d. to overcome. 
Suppedito, to afford. 


*Supplico, m. to suppli- 
ate 


cate. 

*Susurro, to whisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

Teméro, d. to defile. 

Tempéro, r. d. to temper. 
—obtempéro, r. to obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Termino, r. d. to limit. . 

Titübo, 6o stagger. 

Toléro, u. r. d. to bear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*1t Tripüdio, to dance. 

Triumpho, r. to triumph. 

Trucido, r. d. to kill. 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

* Váco, to be at leisure. 

* Vapülo, m. d. to be beat- 
en. Cf. § 142, 8. 

Vario, to diversify. 

Vasto, d. to lay waste. 

Vellico, to pluck. 

Verbéro, r. d. to beat. 

*Vestigo, to search for. 

Vexo, d. to tease. 

Vibro, d. to brandish. 

Vigilo, to watch. 

Viólo, m. r. d. to violate. 

Vitio, d. to vitiate. 

Vito, u. d. to shun. 

Ulülo, to howl. 

Umbro, r. to shade. 

Vico, r. d. to call. 

3e V olo, to fly. 

VO r. " o pull à 
ulgo, r. d. to ish. 

Vulnéro, d. to wound. 


conjugation are either 


of do 


third conjugation. See 


Jüvo, jüvi, jütum, r. d., also juvatü- 


ádjüvo, jüvi, jütum, 


rus, to help. 
m. r. d. also adjuvatürus. 


Bo circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, and  *Lábo, labasse,, to totter. 
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Lavo, lavi, rar. lavavi, lavitum, lautum 
or lotum ; (sup. ) lautum or lavitum, 
lavatürus, d. to wash. Liivo is also 
sometimes of the third conjugation. 

*Mico, micui, d. to glitter. dimico, 
-Avi or -ui, -atürus. *emico, -ui, 
-atiirus. *intermico,—. *promi- 
co, —, d. 

Néco, necávi or necui, necàtum, r. d. 
to kill.  enéco, -àvi or -ui, -àtum, or 
-ctum, d. finternéco, —, -àtum. 

*tNexo, —, to tie. 

Plico, —, plicàtum, t fold. duplico, 
-üvi,-Atum, r. d. multiplico and re- 
plico have -avi, -àtum. *supplico, 
-àvi, m. r. applico, -avi or -ui, 
-itum or -Itum, -itürus. Soimplico. 
—complico, -ui, -itum or àtum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -àtum or -itum, 

P -atürus or -itürus. : 

Oto, potavi, potátum or potum, r. r. 
mth. d. to rin. tepóto, -Avi, -um. 
—*perpoto, -àvi. 

Sco, secui, sectum, secatürus, d. to 
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$ 166. 


cut.—*cireumséco, —. 
—, d. *perséco, -ui. preeséco, -ui, 
-tum or -fitum. So reséco, d. 

X*Sóno, sonui, -atürus, d. to sound. 
*consóno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 
prz-sóno. *resdno, -ivi. *assdno, 

So circumséno and dissóno. 

*Sto, stéti, státürus, to stand. *an- 
testo, -stéti. So circumsto, intersto, 
supersto.— Its with mo- 
nosyllabic prepositions have stiti; 
as, *consto, -stiti, -statürus. So ex- 
sto, insto, obsto, persto. *preesto, 
-stiti, státürus, d. *adsto or asto, 
-stiti, -etitürus. *prosto, -stiti. So 
resto, restiti: but subj. perf. restavé- 
rit, Propert, 2, 84, 569. ‘*disto, —. 
So substo and supersto. 

*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So circum- 
tóno.  attóno, -ui, -itum.  intóno, 
-ui, -itum.  *retóno, —. 

Véto, vetui, rarely avi, vetitum, to 

orbid. 


*interstco, 


REMARK 1. The principal irregularity, in verbs of the first and second con- 
jugations, consists in the omission of the connecting vowel in the second root, 


and the ch 


ange of the long vowels à and é in the third root into i. 


The v re- 


maining at the end of the second root, when it follows a consonant, is 


nounce 


as w; as, cubo, ( cubávi, by syncope cubvi), i. e. cubui; (cubütum | by 


change of the connecting vowel,) cubitum. Sometimes in the first conjugation 
and very frequently in the second, the connecting vowel is omitted in the thir 
root also; as, juvo, (dre) jüvi, jütum; téneo, ( ére ) ténui, tentum. In the second 


of rent terminations, 


verbs of the third conjugation, by adding s; as, 


con jugation several verbs whose general root ends in d and g, and a few others 
iffe form either their second or third root or both, like 


rideo, risi, risum. 


REM. 2. The verbs of the first conjugation whose perfects take & redu 
plication are do, sto, and their compounds. 

Rem. 8. The following verbs in eo are of the first conjugation, viz. beo, calceo, 
creo, cíneo, enucleo, illáqueo, collineo, delineo, meo, nauseo, screo; eo and its com- 


pounds are of the fourth. 


$ 166. All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are regular, 
and are conjugated like miror, S 161; as, ; 


Abominor, d. to abhor. Causor, to allege. *tDigládior, to fence. 

Adülor, d. to flatter. *Comissor, m. to revel. Dignor, d. p. to deem wor- 

Amülor, d. to rival. Comitor, p. to accompany. y. 

Ancillor, tobea handmaid. Concidnor, to harangue. Dominor, p. to rule. 

* Apricor, io bask in the *Confabülor, m. to con- Epiilor, r. d. to feast. 
sun. verse together. *Familor, m. fo wait on. 


Arbitror, r. d. to think. 
Aspernor, d. p. £o despise. 
Aucüpor, r. p. to hunt 


after. attentively. 
Auxilior, P to help. 
Aversor, d. to dislike, plain of. 


Bacchor, p. to revel. 
Calumnior, to censure un- 


fairly. eprecate, 


Conor, d. to endeavor. 
1 Conspicor, to see. 
Contemplor, d. p. to view 


Crimlnor, m. p. to com- 


Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 
De régor, m, r, d. p. to 


F&tur, (defect.) u. d. p. 
to speak. See $ 188, 6. 

T Férior, r. to keep holiday. 

*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Füror, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

Gratülor, m. d. to com- 
gratulate. 


§ 167. 


Haridlor, to practise sooth- 
saying. 
Hortor, d. to encourage. 
Imitor, u. r. d. to imitate. 
Indignor, d. to disdain. 
Infitior, d. to deny. 
Insector, to pursue. 
Insidior, r. d. to lie in 
wait for. 
Interprétor, p. to explain. 
Jacülor, p. to hurl. 
Jócor, to jest. 
Letor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 
Lamentor, d. p. to dewail. 
*tLignor, m. t gather 
wood. 


Luctor, d. to wrestle. 
Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. 
Meditor, p. to meditate. 
Mercor, m. r. d. p. to buy. 
Minor, to threaten. 
Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 
Miséror, d. to pity. 
Modéror, u. d. to govern. 
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Moditlor, d. p. to modulate. 
Móror, r. d. to delay. 
1Mütuor, p. to borrow. 
Negotior, r. to traffic. 
X*t Nügor, to trifle. 
Obsónor, m. to cater. 
Obtestor, p. to beseech. 
Opéror, to work. 
Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 
o pitilor, m. to help. 
1 Otior, to be at leisure. 
Pabülor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander 
Percontor, m. to inquire. 
Periclitor, d. p. to try. 
1Piscor, m. to fish. 
Popülor, r. d. p. to lay 
waste. 


Preedor, m. p. to plunder. 
Précor, m. u. r. d. to pray. 
Proelior, to fight. 
Recordor, d. to recollect. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to quarrel. 
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*Rusticor, to live in the 
S country. bo 
ciscitor, m. p. toinquire. 
*Scitor, m. Ps ask. 5. 
Scrütor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Spátior, to about. 
Specülor, m. r. d. to apy 
out. 
fStipülor, p. to bargain, 
ste . 


tSuavior, d. to kiss. 
Suspicor, to suspect. 
Testificor, p. to testify. 
Testor, d. p. totestify. So 
detestor. 
Tütor, to defend. 
Vágor, to wander. 
Venéror, d. p. tovenerate, 
worship. 
Vénor, m. P to hunt. 
e 


Versor, to be employed. 
Vocif efor, to bawl. 


Nore. Some deponents of the first conjugation are derived from nouns, 


and signify being or practising that which the noun denotes; as, ancillari, to be 
aid; hariolüri, to practise soothsaying; from ancilla and haridl 


& han 


"48. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


§ 167. 


Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo, and form 


their second and third roots in w and if; as, moneo, monut, 


monitum. 


The following list contains most of the regular verbs of this conju- 
gation, and many also which want the second and third roots :— 


* Aceo, to be sour. 

* Egreo, —, to be sick. 

* Albeo, —, to be white. 

** Arceo, d. fo drive away; 
part. adj. arctus or ar- 
tus. he compounds 
change & into e; as, 
coerceo, d. to restrain. 
exerceo, r. d. to exer- 


cize. 
* Areo, to be dry. 
t Aveo, —, to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
*Calleo, —, to he harden- 
ed. *percalleo, iv know 
tell. 
*Calveo, —, to be bald. 
**Candeo, to be white. 
**Càneo, to be hoary. - 
*Cüreo, r. d. to want. 
*Céveo, —, to fawn. 


*Clareo, —, to be bright. 
*Clueo, —, to be famous. 
*Denseo, —, to thicken. 
*Diribeo, —, to sort the 
voting tablets. 
*Dóleo, r. d. to grieve. 
* Egeo, r. to want. 
*Emineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to droop. 
*Flaveo, —, to be yellow. 
*Floreo, to blossom. 
*F ceteo, —, to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, —, to be cold. 
*Frondeo, —, to bear 


leaves. 

Habeo, r. d. tohave. The 
compounds, except post- 
hábeo, change & into 1; 
as, &d-, ex-, pro-hibeo. 
cohibeo, d. to restrain. 
inhibeo, d. to hinder. 


3X perhibeo,d. to report. 
1posthábeo, to postpone. 
prebeo, ( for prsehib- 
eo), r. d. to afford. 
*preehibeo, —. débeo, 
(for dehábeo), r. d. to 
ow 


e. 
*Hébeo, —, to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Hiimeo, —. to be moist. 
*Jáceo, r. to lie. 
X 'acte0, —, to suck. 
angueo, —, to be faint. 
XLiteo, to lie hid. f 
*Lenteo, —, to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, —, to be livid. 
* Maceo, —, to 
*Mideo, to be wet. 
sereo, —, fo grieve. 
Méreo, t. to dae. 
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tcommireo, to fully de- 
serve. fdéméreo, d. to 
earn. teméreo, to serve 
out one's time. *tper- 
méreo, —, to go through 
service. proméreo, io 
deserve. 

Móneo, r. d. to advise. 
adméneo, m.r.d. to re- 
mind. commóneo, to 
impress upon. premd- 
neo, to forewarn. 

*Miiceo, —, to be mouldy. 

*Nigreo, —, to be black. 

*Niteo, to shine. 

Nóceo, m. r. to hurt. 

3** Oleo, to smell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. ^ 
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X*Páreo, m. r. d. to obey. 
**Páteo, to be open. 
Pláceo, to please. 
*Polleo, —, to be able. 
*Püteo, to stink. 
*Putreo, to be putrid. 
*Renideo, —, to glitter. 
*Rigeo, to be uif 
MEE eo, to be red. " 
cáteo, —, to orth. 
*Séneo, —, to f 
*Sileo, d. to be silent. 
*Sordeo, —, to be filthy. 
X Splendeo, —, to shine. 
*Squàaleo, —, to be foul. 
*Strideo, —, to creak. 
*Stüdeo, d. to study. 
*Stüpeo, to be amazed. 


$168. 


XSueo, —, to be wont. 
Táceo, r. d. to be silent. 
X'TCpeo, to be warm. 
Terreo, d. to terrify. So 
deterreo, todeter. tab- 
sterreo, todeter. tcon- 
terreo, fexterreo, t per- 
terreo, to frighten. 
1imeo, d. to fear. 
orpeo, —, to be stiff. 
*Tüieo! to swell. d 
*Vileo, r. to be able. 
X*Végeo, —, to arouse. 
*Vieo, —, to plait. Pa. 
viétus, shriveled. 
* Vigeo, to ish. 
* Vireo, to be green. 


*Uveo, —, to be moist. 


$ 165. The following verbs of the second conjugation are ir 
regular in their second or third roots or in both. 


Nore 1. As the proper form of verbs of the first conjugation is, o, dei, dtum, 


of the fourth io, ivi, itum, so that of the second would 


be eo, évi, étum. Very 


few of the latter conjugation, however, retain this form, but most of them, as 
noticed in $ 165, Rem. 1, drop in the second root the connecting vowel, é, and 


those in veo drop v2; as, cdveo, ( cávàvi ) cávi 


(cdvétum or cdvitum) cautum. 


Others, imitating the form of those verbs of the third conjugation whose gen- 


eral root ends in & consonant, add s to form the second and third roots. 


$ 165, Rem. 1, and $171. 


Cf. 


NoTE2. Four verbs of the second conjugation take a reduplication in the 


parts 
ee § 163, Rem. 
Abóleo, -évi, -Itum, r. d. to efface. 
** Algeo, alsi, to be cold. 
Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. io burn. 
Audeo, ausus sum, (rarely ausi, whence 
ausim, $ 188, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 
Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. (o increase. 
Cüveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to beware. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -itum. *per- 
censeo, -ui. *succenseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. There is 


a cognate form, cio, of the fourth 
conjugation, both of the simple verb 
and of its compounds. The penult of 


the participles excitus and concitus 
ts common, and that of accitus ts al- 
ways long. 
X Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 
Déleo, -àvi, -&tum, d. to blot out. 
Dóceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautirus, to favor. 
*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil Sometimes 
fervo, vi, of the third conjugation. 
Fleo, flévi, fletum, r. d. to weep.— 
Foéveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 


formed from the second root, viz. mordeo, pendeo, 


, and tondeo. 


*Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Fulgo, of the 
third conjugation, is in use. 
Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. 4o rejoice. 


* reo, heesl, heesiirus, to stick. So 
&d-, co-, in-, ob- hsereo; but *subhs- 


Teo. —^". 
Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to in- 


e. 

Jübeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 

*Liiceo, luxi, to shine. pollüceo, -luxl, 
-luctum. 

*Liigeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Mineo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 

Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 
mistürus, d. to miz. 

Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to bite. 
remordeo, -di, -morsum, r. 

Móveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. é soothe. 
permulceo, permulsi, permulsum asd 
permulctum, to rub gently. 

*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, £o silk. 
emulgeo, —, emulsum, to milk out. 


§ 169-171. 


Neo, névi, ndtum, to spin. 

*P&veo, pAvi, d. to fear. 

*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. *impen- 
deo, —. propendeo, —, propensum. 

Pleo, (obsolete). compleo, -€évi, -étum, 
to fill. So the other compounds. 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 

Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 

*Sédeo, sédi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 
T'he compounds with llabic pre- 
positions. change & into Y, $n. the first 
root; as, insideo, insédi, insessuin. 
*dissideo, -sédi. So preesideo, and 
rarely circumsideo. 

Bóleo, solitus sum and rarely solui, to 
be accustomed. § 142,2. 

*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. So *ex- 
sorbeo: but *resorbeo, —. *absor- 
beo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 


§ 169. Impersonal Verbs 


Décet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it pleases, 
is agreeable. 

Licet, licuit on licitum est, $t is lawful, 


or permut 
Liquet, liquit, i£ is clear, evident. 
Miséret, miseruit or miseritum est, 
tt moves to pity; mistret me, J pity. 
Oportet, oportuit, 1t behooves. 
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Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to pro- 
mise. See $ 163, Rem. 

*Strideo, Idi, to whiz. 

Suüdeo, suüsi, suásum, r. d. to advise. 

Téneo, ténui, tentum, r.d. to hold. The 
compounds change & into Y in the first 
and second roots; as, detineo, detl- 
nui, detentum. *attIneo,-tinui. So 

T pertineo. T 
ergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Tergo, 
of the third conjugation, is also in use. 

Tondeo, tótondi, tonsum, to shear. The 
compounds have the perfect tondi. 

Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist. 

Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 

*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 

*Urgeo or urgueo, ursi, d. to urge. 

Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 

Vóveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 


of the Second Conjugation. 


Piget, piguit or pigitum est, d. $t trow- 
les, grieves. 
Peenitet, poenituit, peenitürus, d. $t re- 
pents ; poenitet me, J regret. 

Püdet, puduit or puditum est, d.; & 
shames; pudet me, Jam med. 
Tedet, teeduit or tzesum est, it disgusts 

or wearies. pertzdet, perteesum est. 


Nore. Libet is sometimes written for libet, especially in the comic writers. 


$ 170. 


Füteor, fassus, r. d. p. to confess. The 
compounds change & into in the first 
root, and into e tn the third ; as, con- 
fiteor, confessus, d. p. to acknowl- 
edge. *tdiffiteor, (o deny. profi- 
teor, professus, d. p. to declare. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. 


Deponent Verbs 


of the Second Conjugation. 


*Médeor, d. to cure. 

Méreor, meritus, to deserve. 

Miséreor, miserltus or misertus, to pity. 
Polliceor, pollicitus, p. to promise. 
Reor, rátus, to think, suppose. 

Tueor, tultus, d. p. to protect. 

Véreor, veritus, d. p. to fear. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


$ 171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is regularly formed by adding 
8; when it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the 
same: the third root is formed by adding ¢; as, carpo, carpst, 
carptum ; arguo, argu?t, argütum. 

In annexing s and !, certain changes occur in the final consonant 
of the root :— 


1. The palntals c, g, qu, and also h, at the end of the first root, form with s 
the double Jetter z in the second root; in the third root, c remains, and the 
others are changed into c before ¢; as, dico, (dicsi, i. e.), dizi, dictum; rego, 
(regu, i. e.), rexi, rectum; vho, vezi, vectum ; cóquo, com, coctum. 
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Nore. Fluo and struo form their second and third roots after the analogy of 
verbs whose first root ends in a palatal or h. 


2. Bis changed into p before s and t; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

8. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, clausi ; 
cédo, cessi; mitto, misi. Cf. $ 56, I, Rem. 1. After m, p is sometimes inserted 
before s and (; as, sümo, sumpsi, sumptum. is changed to s before s and t in 
géro and üro. 

4. Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 


Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not 
add s to form the second root. 


(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first, but the vowel 
of the second root, if a monosyllable, is long; as, 


Bibo, ^ Excüdo, Ico, Mando, Scábo, Solvo, Verro, 
Edo, Fódio, Lambo, Prehendo,  Scando, Strido, Verto, 
Emo, Fügio, Légo, Psallo, Sido, Tolo, Volvo; 


to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando, fendo, and nuo. 


(5.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a vowel, 
some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit two or more 
of these changes; as, 


Ago, égi. Cápio, cépi. Facio, féci. 
Findo, fidi. Frango, frégi. Fundo, füdi. 
Jácio, jéci. Linquo, liqui. Rumpo, rüpi. 
Scindo, scldi. ^ Sisto, stiti. Vinco, vici. 
Those which have a reduplication are 
Cádo, cécidi. Cedo, cécidi. Cano, cécini. 
Curro, cücurri. Disco, didici. Fallo, féfelli. 
Pago, (06s.) pépigi Parco, péperci. Pario, pépéri. 
a égi. Pédo, pépédi. Pello, pépüli. 
Pendo, pépendi. ^ Posco, póposci. Pungo, püpügi. 
Tango, tétigi. Tendo, tétendi. Tundo, titidi. 


Exc. 2. Some, after the analogy of the second conjugation, add 
to the first root of the verb; as, 


Alo, alui, etc. Consiilo, Gémo, Rápio, Trémo, 
Cólo, Depso, Géno, (obs.) ^ Strépo, Vólo, 
Compesco, Frémo, Molo, Texo, Vómo. 


M éto, messui ; and póno, posui ; add su, with a change in the root. 


Exc. 3. The following, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, 
add iv to the first root :— . 


Arcesso, Cüpio Lácesso Rüdo Téro, dropping &. 
Cápesso, Incesso, Péto, Quero, with a change oft into 8. 


Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in 
no and sco dropping n and sc, and those having er before n changing 
it to ré or rd :— 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Sperno, Lino, Séro, . 
Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sterno, Sino, to sow. 


Exc. 5. (a.) The third root of verbs whose first root ends in d or t, 
and some in g, add s, instead of t, to the root, either dropping the d, t, 
and g, or changing them into s; as, claudo, clausum; dafendo, dé- 


Jensum ; cedo, cessum; flecto, flexum; figo, fixum. But the com- 
pounds of do add 1t; as, perdo, perditum. 


§ 172. 


(5.) The following, also, add s, with a change of the root :—~ 
Excello, . Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 
Percello, Mergo, Prémo, ello, 

Exc. 6. The following add t, with a change of the root; those 
having n, nc, ng, nqu, or mp at the end of the first root dropping n 
and m in the third :— 

Cerno,  Fingo Géro, Séro. Sperno Uro 

Cdlo, , Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Sterno, Vinco; 
to which add the compounds of linquo, and verbs in sco with the second root 
in v; the latter drop sc before £; as, nosco, nóvi, nótum ; except pasco, which 
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Strin 
Tero.” 


drops c only. 


Exc. 7. (a.) The following have tt :— 


Bibo, Elicio, Mólo, Pono, with a change of Gn into ds. 
Géno, (obs. form of gigno,) Vémo, Sino, dropping n. 


(6.) The following, like verbs of the fourth conjugation, add t& to 


the first root :— 
Arcesso, Cüpio, 
Facesso, Lácesso, 


Péto, Téro ing &. 
Quero, with a change of r into 8. 


For other irregularities occurring in this conjugation, see § 172-174. 
§ 172. The following list contains most of the simple verbs, 


both regular and irregular, in the third conjugation, wi 


such of 


their compounds as require particular notice :— 


Acuo, cui, Ácü d. to sharpen. 

Ago, egi, actum, rd. to drive. j cir- 
cumago, cógo, a érágo. *ambi- 
go, — to doubt. Bo siigo. The 
other compounds change & into 1, in 
the first root; as, exigo, exégi, ex- 
actum, fo drive owt. *prodigo, -àgi, 

to nder. See § 189, 2. 

Alo, Sui, altum, and later Álitum, d. 

to nourish. 

* Ango, anxi, to strangle. 

o, argui, argütum, d. to convict. 

Arcesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 
call for. Pass. inf. arcessiri or ar- 
cessi. 

X Bátuo, bátui, d. to beat. 

Bibo, bibi, bibitum, d. to drink. 

*Cádo, cécIdi, cásürus, to fall. The 
compounds change & into Y, in the first 

and drop the reduplication ; aa, 

occido, -cidi, -cisum, r. to set. 

Cedo, cécidi, csesum, r. d. tocut. The 
c change te into 1, and drop 
the reduplication ; as, occido, -cidi, 

Cando, (obsolete,) synonymous with 
ando, (odsotete,) s with can- 
deo of the second conjugation. Hence 
accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to kindle. 
So incendo, succendo. 

*Cüno, cécini, d. io sing. The com- 
pounds change & into 1; as, *concIno, 

12 


-cinui. So occino, precino. *accl- 
no, —. So incino, intercino, succi- 
no, recino. 
*Capesso, -Ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Cápio, cépi, captum, r. d. to take. So 
antécápio. The other compounds 
change & into Y, $n the first root, and 
into e in the third; as, décipio, décé- 
pi, déceptum. 
d. to pluck. 


C carpsi, carptum, 

“The compounds change & intoe; as, 
décerpo, décerpsi, décerptum. 

Cédo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 

Cello, ( ete.) excello, -cellui, -cel- 
sum, to.excel. *antécello, —. 
preecello, récello. percello, -cüli, 
-culsum, to strike. 

Cerno, crévi, cretum, d. to decree. 

X Cerno, —, to see. . 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 

*Clango, —, to clang. 

Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au tnto 0; as, 

occlüdo, occlüsi, occlüsum, £o shué 


f Claudo, —, to limp. 

3-1 Clépo, clepsi, rarely clépi, to steal. 

Cólo, cólui, cultum, d. to t: 1occülo, 
-cülui, -cultum, d. to hide. 

Cómo, compsi, comptum, to deck. 

3t Compesco, -pescul, £o resirau. 
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Consülo, -eülui, -sultum, m. r. d. to 


Cóquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Crédo, erédidi, créditum, r. d. to be- 


eve. 

*Cresco, crévi, to grow. concresco, 
-crévi, -crétum. 

Cübo is of the first conjugation. Cf. 
1165. accumbo, -cübui, to lie down, 

the other compounds which insert m. 

*Cüdo, —, to forge. excüdo, -cüdi, 
-cüsum, d. to stamp. 

Cüpio, cupivi, cüpitum, d. to desire. 

. imperf. cüpiret. Lucr. 1, 72. 

*Curro, cücurri, cursürus, to run. 
concnrro, succurro, and transcurro, 
drop the reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and sometimes 
retain it; as, décurro, décurri, and 
décücurri, décursum.  X*antécurro, 

So circumcurro. 

*Dégo, dégi, d. to live. 

Démo, dempsi, demptum, r.d. to take 


away. 

I Depso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 

Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 

* Disco, didici, discitürus, d. to learn. 

*Dispesco, —, to separate. 

Divido, divisi, divisum, r. d. to divide. 

Do is of the first con ugation. abdo, 
-didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So condo, 
indo. addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to 
add. So dédo, édo, prodo, reddo, 
trádo, vendo. dido, -didi, -ditum, 
to distribute. So abdo, subdo. perdo 
-didi, -ditum, m. r. d. abscondo, -di 
or -didi, -ditum or -sum. 

Düco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 

Edo, edi, ésum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 

Exuo, exui, exütum, d. to strip off. 

Emo, émi, emptum, r. d. tobug. So 
coémo. The other compounds change 
€ (01; as, exImo, -émi, -emptum. 

Fácesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 

Fácio, faci factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, it 
changes & into Y tn the first root, and 
into e in the third, makes -fice in the 
imperative, and has a regular passive. 
Compounded with other words, it re- 
tains & when of this conjugation, makes 
fic in the imperative, and has the pas- 
sive, Io, factum. See § 180. 

Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 
*réfello, -felli, d. to refute 

Fendo, (obsolete.) défendo, -fendi, -fen- 
sum, m. u. r. d. to defend. offendo, 
-fendi, -fensum, d. £o offend. 

Féro, tüli, látum, r. d. to bear. See 
$179. À perfect (tili is rare. ts 
compounds are afféro, attüli, allatum ; 
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auféro, abstüli, ablátum; différo, 
distüli, dilatum; conféro, contüli, 
collàtum; inféro, intüli, illátum; 
offéro, obtüli, oblátum; effero, ex- 
tüli, eláàtum; sufféro, sustüli, subl&- 
tum; «nd circum-, per-, trans-, dé-, 
ró-, anté-, preef éro, -tüli, -latum. 
* Fervo, vi, to boil. Cf. ferveo, 2d conj. 
Fido, —, fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido, confisus sum or confidi, io 
rely on. diffido, diffisus sum, (o 
Pee half ly fictum, to fiz 
, fixi, fixum, r. rarely fic to fiz. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. 5 cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confligo. 
go, -flixi, -flictum, to afflsct. So 
infligo. profiigo is of the first conju- 
ation. 


g 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, (fluctum, obs.) r. 
to 


Fédio, fed fossum, d. to dig. Oud 
pres. my. pass. fodiri: 80 ei- 
fódiri. 


Frango, frági, fractum, r. d. to break. 
The compounds change a into i, in the 
Jirst root; as, infringo, infrégi, in- 
fractum, to break $n upon. 
Reem, fremui, d. to roar, howl. 
rendo, —, frésum or fressum, to gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum, rarely frixum, to 
roast. 


*Fügio, fügi, figitirus, d. to flee. 
SE fes prp d.e 4 


go to 
Fundo, f üdi, füsum, r. d. to pour. 
Füro, —, to rage. 
X Gémo, gémui, d. to groan. 
Géro, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Gigno, (obsolete géno,) génui, génitum, 
* & d. to beget. 
isco, —, to grow. 
*Glübo, —, io peel.  deglübo, 
-gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) *congruo, -grui, to 
agree. i 0. 
Ico, Ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbütum, d. to imbue. 
*Incesso, -cessivi or -cessi, to attack, 
tInduo, indui, indütum, to put on. 
Jücio, jéci, jactum, d. to cast. The 
compounds change à into Y in the first 
root, and into e in the third. ($ 168, 
Exc. 3); as, rejicio, rejéci, rejectum. 
Jungo, junxi, junctum, r. d. to goin. 
Lácesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to pro- 


Lácio, (obsolete.) The compounds change 
& tniol; as, allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. 
to allure. So illicio, pellicio. àliício, 
cui, -licitum, to draw out. 


$172. 


Lsedo, 12i, lesum, m. r. to hurt. The 
change s into 1; as, illido, 
illisi, illIsum, to dash against. 
*Lambo, lambi, to lick. 
Lego, légi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
égo, perlégo, preelego, relégo, sub- 
làgo, and translégo; the other com- 
change & iniol; as; colligo, 
eollági, collectum, to collect. But the 
ollowing add s to form the second 
root ; $ 171, 1; digo, -lexi, -lectum, 
to love. intelligo, -lexi, -lectum, u. 
r. d. to understand. negligo, -lexi, 
-lectum, r. d. to neglect. 
Lingo, —, linctum, d. to lick. *delin- 
—, to lick up. 
Lino, Hvi or lévi, tum, d. to daub. 
*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. relinquo, 
-Nqui, -lictum, r.d. delinquo, -liqui, 
-lictum. So derelinquo. 
Lüdo, lüsi, lisum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitürus, d. to atone. abluo, 
ui, -lütum, r. d. diluo, -lui, -lü- 
tum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, maggi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. So 
immergo; but pres. inf. pass. im- 
mergéri, Col. 5, 9, 8. 
Mtto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Métuo, metui, metütum, d. to fear. 
*Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to make 
water. 


Minuo, m!Inui, mInütum, d. to lessen. 
Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Molo, mólui, molitum, to grind. 
Mungo, ( €.) emungo, -munxi, 
-munctum, to wipe the nose. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. innec- 
to, -nexui, -nexum. So annecto, 
counecto. 

*Ningo or -guo, ninxi, to snow. 

Nosco, novi, notum, d. tolearn. ag- 
nosco, -nóvi, -nItum, d. to recognize. 
cognosco, -nóvi, -nitum, u. r. d. (o 
know. & recognosco. *internosco, 
novi, to distinguish between. preecog- 
n0$8C0, —, preecognitum, to fore-know. 
*dignosco, —. Soprenosco. ignos- 
co, -nóvi, -notum, d. to pa . 

Nübo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
m. r. to marry. 

Nuo, (obsolete,) to *abnuo, -nui, 
-nuitürus, d. io refuse. *annuo, -nui. 
So innuo, renuo. 

*Olo, ólui, to smell. 

Pando, —, passum or pansum, £o open. 
So expando. dispando, —, -pansum. 

Pago, (die. the same as paco whence p&- 

ciscor,) pépigi, pactum, to bargain: 


Pango, panxi or p&gi, pactum, panctü- 
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rus, d. to drive in. compingo, -pégi, 
-pactum. So impingo. *oppango, 
-pégi. *depango, —. So repango, 
PE erci rarel i, 

arco, péperci rarely pars Üirus, 
to spare. Some of the compounds 
change & to e; as, *comparco or com- 
perco. *imperco, —. 

Pário, pépéri, partum, párítürus, d. to 
bring forth. The compounds are of 
the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pàvi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, —, pexum, and pectitum, d. fo 
comb. depecto. repecto. 

*Pédo, pépédi. *oppédo, —. 

Pello, pépüli, pulsum, d. to drive. ts 
compounds are not reduplicated. 

Pendo, pépendi pensum, r. to weigh. 
The compounds rop the reduplicatson. 
See § 163, Exc. 1. 

Péto, pétivi, pétitum, m. u. r. d. to ask. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or pis- 
tum, to pound. 

*Plango, planxi, planctürus, to lament. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to clap, ap- 
plaud. So applaudo, *circeum- 
plaudo, —. Zhe other compounds 
change au into 0. 

Plecto, —, plexum, d. to twine. 

Peo ish or plüvi, lo rain. 
ono, pósui, (ancie ivi - 
tum, r. d. to place. y posrvi), piel 

*+Porricio, —, to offer sacrifice. 

pL oscoy póposci, d. to demand. 
rehen : . 

Prendo, 9 | -di, -sum, r. d. to seize. 

Prémo, pressi, pressum, r. d. to press. 
The compounds change & into Y, $n the 

rst root; as, imprimo, impressi, 
impressum, £o impress. 

Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. fo 


Wa out. 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on a stringed in- 
strument. 

Pungo, püpügi, punctum, fo prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. So 
dispungo, expungo. interpungo, —, 
-punctum. *repungo, —. 

Quiero, quesivi, quesitum, m. r. d. to 
seek. The com change s tnto 
I; as, requiro, requisivi, requisitum, 
to seek again. 

Quátio, —, quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change quá into cü; as, 
concütio, -cussi, -cussum, 
cütio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 

Quiesco, quiévi, quiétum, r. d. to rest. 

Rado, rasi, rásum, d. to shave. 


Rapio, rápui, raptum, r. d. 6o snatch. 
he compounds change % into X im the 
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Lavo, lavi, rar. lavavi, lavitum, lautum 
or lotum; (sup. ) lautum or lavatum, 
lavatürus, d. to wash. Livo is also 
sometimes of the third conjugation. 

*Mico, micui, d. to glitter. dimico, 
-Avi or -ui, -atürus. *emico, -ui, 
-atürus. *intermico, —.  *promi- 
co, —, d. 

Néco, necávi or necui, necátum, r. d. 
to bill. enéco, -&vi or -ui, -àtum, or 
-ctum, d. finternéco, —, -atum. 

*TNexo, —, to tie. 

Plico, —, plicátum, to fold. duplico, 
-üvi, -dtum, r. d. multiplico and re- 
plico have -àvi, -àtum. *supplico, 
-àvi, m. r. applico, -àvi or -ui, 
-ütum or -itum, -itürus. Soimplico. 
—complíco, -ui, -btum or atum. 
explico, -àvi or -ui, -átum or -Itum, 

P -atürus or “turns. : 
oto, pot&vi, potátum or potum, r. r. 
m/m. d. to ürink. tepóto, -hvi, -um. 
—*perpoto, -Avi. 

Séco, secui, sectum, secatürus, d. to 
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cut.—*circumstco, —. *interséco, 
—,d. *perséco,-ui. prseséco, -ui, 
-tum or -átum. So reséco, d. 
*Sóno, sonui, -atürus, d. to sound. 
*consóno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 
prz-sóno. *resdno, -Avi. *assóno, 
So cireumsóno and dissóno. 
*Sto, stéti, státürus, to stand. *an- 
testo, -stéti. So circumsto, intersto, 
supersto.— /ts nds with mo- 
nosyllabic epositions have stiti; 
as, *consto, -stiti, -statürus. So ex- 
sto, insto, obsto, persto. *preesto, 
-stiti, -státürus, d. *adsto or asto, 
-stiti, -stitirus. *prosto, -stiti. So 
resto, restiti: but subj. perf. restivé- 
rit, Propert, 2, 34, 63. *disto, —. 
So substo and supersto. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So circum- 
tóno. attdno, -ui, -Itum.  intóno, 
ven -&tum. *retono, —. 
éto, vetui, rarely dvi, vetitum, to 
M m, 


REMARK 1. The principal irregularity, in verbs of the first and second con- 
jugations, consists in the omission of the connecting vowel in the second root, 


and the change of the long vowels d and é in the thi 


maining at the end of the second root, 
nounce 

change of the connecting 

and very frequently in t 
root 


of 


root into i. The o re- 
when it follows a consonant, is pro- 


as u; as, cubo, (cubdvi, by syncope cubvi ), i. e. cubui; (cubatum, by 
vowel,) cubitum. Sometimes in the first conjugation 
e second, the connectin 
also; as, juvo, (dre) jüvi, jitum; téneo, ( ére) ténui, tentum. In the second 
con jugation several verbs whose general root ends in d and g, and a few others 

ifferent terminations, form either their second or third root or both, like 


vowel is omitted in the thir 


verbs of the third conjugation, by adding s ; as, rideo, risi, risum. 
Rem. 2. The verbs of the first conjugation whose perfects take a redu 
plication are do, sio, and their compounds. 


REM. 8. The following verbs in eoare of the first conjugation, viz. beo, calceo, 
creo, cineo, enucleo iid queo, collineo, delineo, meo, nauseo, screo; eo and its com- 


pounds are of the fou 


$166. All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are regular, 


and are conjugated 


e miror, S 161; as, 


Abomtnor, d. to abhor. Causor, to allege. *1Digládior, to fence. 

Adülor, d. to flatter. * Comissor, m. to revel. Dignor, d. p. to deem wor- 

JZEmülor, d. to rival. Comitor, p. to accompany. y. 

Ancillor, (obe a handmaid. Concidnor, to harangue. — Dominor, p. to rule. 

** Apricor, to bask in the *Confabiilor, m. to con- Epillor, r. d. to feast. 
sun. verse together. *l'amülor, m. to wait on. 


Arbitror, r. d. to think. 
Aspernor, d. p. to despise. 
Aucüpor, r. p. £o hunt 
after. 
Auxilior, p. to help, 
Aversor, d. to disüke, 
Bacchor, p. to revel. 
Calumnior, to censure un- 


fairly. 


attentavely. 


ain of, 


eprecate, 


Conor, d. to endeavor. 
1 Consplcor, to see. 
Contemplor, d. p. to view 


Criminor, m. p. £o com- 


Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 
De récor, m, r, d. p. to 


Fatur, (defect.) u. d. p. 
to speak. See $ 188, 6. 
tFérior, r. to keep holiday. 
*Frumentor, m. to for- 

age. 
Füror, m. to steal. 
Glorior, r. d. to boast. 
Gratülor, m. d. to con- 


gr 
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Hariólor, to practise sooth- 
saying. 
Hortor, d. to encourage. 
Imitor, u. r. d. to imitate. 
Indignor, d. £o disdain. 
Infitior, d. to deny. 
Insector, to pursue. 
Insidior, r. d. to lie in 


I wat Jor. lai 
nterprétor, p. to explain. 
Jacülor, p. to hurl. 
Jócor, to jest. 
Letor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 
Lamentor, d. p. tobewail. 
*tLignor, mi. to gather 
wood. 


Luctor, d. to wrestle. 
Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. 
Meditor, p. to meditate. 
Mercor, m. r. d. p. to buy. 
Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 
Miséror, d. to pity. 
Modéror, u. d. to govern. 
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Moditlor, d. p. to modulate. 
Moror, r. d. to delay. 


. 1Mütuor, p. to borrow. 


Negotior, r. to traffic. 
*1Nügor, to rifles 
Obsóonor, m. fo cater. 
Obtestor, p. to beseech. 
Opéror, to work. 
Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 
Opititlor, m. to help. 
t Otior, to be at leisure. 
Pabülor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander 
Percontor, m. to inquire. 
Periclitor, d. p. to try. 
tPiscor, m. to fish. 
Popülor, r. d. p. to lay 
waste. 


Preedor, m. p. to plunder. 
Précor, m. u. r. d. to pray. 
Proelior, to fight. 
Recordor, d. to recollect. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to quarrel. 
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*Rusticor, to live in the 
country. , 

Sciscltor, m. p. toinquire. 

*Scitor, m. to ask. 

Scrütor, p. to search. 

Solor, d. to comfort. 

Spátior, £o about. 

Specülor, m. r. d. to spy 
out. 

TStipülor, p. to bargain, 
stipulate. 

1Suavior, d. to kiss. 

Suspicor, to suspect. 

Testificor, p. to testify. 

Testor, d. p. totestify. So 
detestor. 

Tiitor, to defend. 

Vigor, to wander. 

Venéror, d. p. to venerate, 
worship. 

Vénor, m. p. to hunt. 


Versor, to be employed. 
Vocif efor, to bawl. 


Norx. Some deponents of the first conjugation are derived from nouns, 


and si 
& han 


ify being or practising that which the noun denotes; as, ancillári, to be 
aid; harioldrt, to practise soothsaying; from ancilla and hariól 


"s. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


§ 167. 


Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo, and form 


their second and third roots in w and ££; as, moneo, monut, 


monttum. 


The following list contains most of the regular verbs of this conju- 
gation, and many also which want the second and third roots :— 


** Aceo, to be sour. 

* Epreo, —, to be sick. 

* Albeo, —, to be white. 

* Arceo, d. fo drive away; 
part. adj. arctus or ar- 
tus. he compounds 
change & into e; as, 
coerceo, d. to restrain. 
exerceo, r. d. to exer- 
cize. 

* Areo, to be dry. 

X* Aveo, —, to covet. 

*Caleo, r. to be warm. 

*Calleo, —, to he harden- 
ed. *percalleo, iv know 


well. 
*Calveo, —, to be bald. 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*Càneo, to be hoary. . 
*Cüreo, r. d. to want. 
*Céveo, —, to fawn. 


*Cláreo, —, to be bright. 
*Clueo, —, to be famous. 
*Denseo, —, to thicken. 
*Diribeo, —, to sort the 
voting tablets. 
*Dóleo, r. d. to grieve. 
*Egeo, r. to want. 
*Emineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to droop. 
*Flàveo, —, to be yellow. 
*F loreo, to blossom. 
*F cteo, —, to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, —, to be cold. 
*Frondeo, —, (io bear 


leaves. 

Habeo, r. d. tohave. The 
compounds, except post- 
hábeo, change & into 1; 
as, ad-, ex-, pro-hibeo. 
cohibeo, d. to restrain. 
inhibeo, d. to hinder. 


*tperhibeo,d. to report. 
tposthábeo, to postpone. 
prebeo, (for preehtb- 
eo) r. d. to afford. 
*prshibeo, —. débeo, 
(for dehábeo), r. d. to 


owe. 
*Hébeo, —, to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Hümeo, —. to be moist. 
*Jáceo, r. to lie. 
[acte —, to de 

angueo, —, to be faint. 
*Lüteo, to lic hid. 
*Lenteo, —, to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, —, to be livid. 
*Máceo, —, to be lean. 
Senseo, to be wet. 

wreo, —, to grieve. 
Méreo, v. to dax. 
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tcomméreo, to fully de- 
serve. tdéméreo, d. to 
earn. teméreo, to serve 
out one's time. *tper- 
méreo, —, to go through 
service. proméreo, io 


deserve. 

Móneo, r. d. to adrise. 
&dmóneo, m. r. d. to re- 
mind. commóneo, to 
impress upon. premd- 
neo, to forewarn. 

*Miiceo, —, to be mouldy. 

*Nigreo, —, to be black. 

*Niteo, to shine. 

Nóceo, m. r. to hurt. 

3* Oleo, to smell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. 
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*Pireo, m. r. d. to obey. 
*Páteo, to be open. 
Pláceo, to please. 
*Polleo, —, to be able. 
*Piteo, to stink. 
*Putreo, to be putrid. 
*Renideo, —, to glitter. 
*Rigeo, to be sif 
*Ritbeo, to be red. 


*Scüteo, —, to gush orth. 
e old. 


*S6neo, —, to 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 
*Sordeo, —, to be filthy. 
*Splendeo, —, to shine. 
*Squaleo, —, to be foul. 
*Strideo, —, to creak. 
*Stiideo, d. to study. 
*Stipeo, to be amazed. 


*Sueo, —, to be wont. 
Táceo, r. d. to be silent. 
* ['Cpeo, to be warm. 
Terreo, d. to terrify. So 
deterreo, todeter. tab- 
sterreo, todeter. tcon- 
terreo, fexterreo, f per- 
terreo, to frighten. 
*Timeo, d. to fear. 
*Torpeo, —, to be stiff. 
*Timeo, to swell. 
*Vileo, r. to be able. 
*Végeo, —, to arouse. 
*Vieo, —, to plait. Pa. 
viétus, shriveled. 
* Vigeo, to flourish. 
* Vireo, to 0e green. 
*Uveo, —, to be moist. 


$ 1G8. The following verbs of the second conjugation are ir- 
regular in their second or third roots or in both. 


Nore 1. As the proper form of verbs of the first conjugation is, 0, dvi, dtum, 


of the fourth to, ivi, itum, so that of the second would be eo, cvi, étum. Very 
few of the latter conjugation, however, retain this form, but most of them, as 
noticed in $ 165, Rem. 1, drop in the second root the connecting vowel, é, and 
those in veo drop vé; as, cdveo, ( cívàvi ) cávi, ( cávàtum or cávitum) cautum. 
Others, imitating the form of those verbs of the third conjugation whose gen- 
eral root ends in a consonant, add s to form the second and third roots. Cf. 
$ 165, Rem. 1, and $171. 


NoTE 2. Four verbs of the second conjugation take & reduplication in the 
n formed from the second root, viz. mordeo, pendeo, spondeo, and tondeo. 
163, Rem. 


Abóleo, -àvi, -ftum, r. d. to efface. 

* Algeo, alsi, to be cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to burn. 

Audeo, ausus sum, (rarely ausi, whence 
ausim, $ 188, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 


*Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Fulgo, of the 


third conjugation, is also in use. 
Gandeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 
9 2. 


*Heereo, heesi, hestirus, to stick. So 
&d-, co-, in-, ob- hsereo; dué *subhe- 


Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to increase. 
Cáveo, cávi, cautum, m. d. to beware. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. £o think. 
recenseo, -ui,-um or -itum. *per- 
censeo, -ui. *succenseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. There is **Lüceo, luxi, to 
a cognate form, cio, of the fourth -luctum. 
conjugation, both of the simple verb *Ligeo, luxi, d. to 
and of its compounds. The penult of **Máneo, mansi, a 
the participles excitus and concitus — remain. . 
is common, and that of accitus is al- Misceo, míiscul, mistam 
ways long. . mm’: ^rus, d. 0 sia 
ik Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. * “omordi, morsu: 
Déleo, -évi, -étum, d. to blot out. -inorsum 
Dóceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautirus, (o favor. 
*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil Sometimes 
fervo, vi, © the third conjugation. ; 
Fleo, flévi, flétum, r. d. to weep. 
Fóveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 


Teo, —. 
Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to is- 
ge. 
Jübeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 
shine. 
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Neo, névi, nétum, £o spin. 
*Pàáveo, pávi, d. to fear. 
e nds pepends hang. *impen- 
eo, —. propendeo, —, propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete). compleo, -evi, -etum, 
to fll. So the other compounds. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 
*Seédeo, sédi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 
he compounds with ; 


jn : P 
positions change & iMo 1, wn the Arst 
root; as, insideo, insedi, insessum. 
#dissidec, -sédi. So presideo, aad 
rarely circumsideo. 

Bóleo, solitus sum and rarely solui, to 
be accustomed. § 142, 2. 


*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. So *ex- 
sorbeo: but *resorbeo, 


beo, -eorbui or ~sorpsi. B | 
8169. Impersonal Verbs 
Décet, decuit, 1£ becomes. 


Libet, libuit or libitum est, i pleases, 
is agreeable. 

Licet, licuit or licitum est, i£ ts lawful, 
or permitted. 

Liquet, liquit, 4 is clear, evident. 

Miséret, miseruit or miseritum 


1t moves to pity; miséret me, J pity. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 
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Sporcdeo, syepecl. fees. # pre- 
mig. Seed 153. E7—. 
SS rien, yin fo wees. 
Su&ie. scis *2X6-——. 7. 2 Ek adres. 
Teénm.ilnLhUu-lIlIL. ILL Tee 
; kou ite. 1 ee Xe ££ 
secoed ees: ls eer. Oe 
LUL deerltum. "uL X 
[2Ddneo. 
Tergee. ters, terv—m. $e vx. Term, 
cf tke hard «-«j27 h.m. te mx 9n wee. 
Tou dex tori. toc 7. » shear. Tie 
hare tae perfect Ot 
Torgues, tursi, eta. 2 €» mest 
Torres, trai. vwtn. reel. 
#Turgeo, tursi, & aren. 
*U or algae, ot Z. & wey. 
Video, v$31 viz. = or. L & ste. 
Vóveo, veri, Your, LL & we. 


of the Second Conjwpation. 
"t, pizuit or piz^zum esz, 4. it tres- 


gneves. — 

Penite:. praier. 7: hus. 3. tf re- 

penis; poecitez vr. [ regret. 

Padet, puius or pz;Z:am e. 4. if 
rogi dia mo. [om a4 

Tzdet, tacut or t3-um et. & disguats 
Or weariss. peru, DART, eme. 


Nore. Lübet is sometimes written for libet, especialy in t.» eoe. wrzem. 


$ 170. 


fassns, r. d. p. to confess. The 

nds change á into 1 in the first 
ruot, and into e in the third ; con- 
fiteor, confessus, d. p. to ackbuoct- 


Fateor, 


edge. *fdiffiteor, (o ura profi- 
teor, Midi as to re. 
Liceor, a price. 


eitus, to 


med 


Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 


* Mcdeor, d. t» cure. 

Méreor, meritus, to deserve. 

Miséreor, miseri*us or misertus, fo pile. 
Polliceor, pollicitus. p. £0 promise. 
Reor, rátus, to think, suppose. 

Tueor, tuitus, d. 


. & protect. 
Véreor, veritus, i p. to fear. 


THIBD CONJUGATION. 


ird conjugation, when the first root ends 
‘ond root is regularly formed by adding 
wel, the first and second roots are the 


by adding £2.a&, carpo, carpei, 





_ final consonant 
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Nore. Fluo and struo form their second and third roots after the analogy of 
verbs whose first root ends in a palatal or h. 

2. B is changed into p before s and t; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

8. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, clausi ; 
cédo, cessi; milto, misi. Cf. $ 56, I, Rem. 1. After m, p is sometimes inserted 
before s and ¢; as, sümo, sumpsi, sumptum. AR is changed to s before s and t in 

and dro. 

4. Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 


Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not 
add s to form the second root. 


(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first, but the vowel 
of the second root, if à monosyllable, is long; as, 


Bibo, Excüdo, Ico, Mando, Scábo, Solvo, . Verro, 
Edo, Fódio, Lambo, Prehendo,  Scando, Strido, Verto, 
Emo,  Fügio, Légo, Psallo, Sido, Toll, Volvo; 


to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando, fendo, and nuo. 


(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a vowel, 
some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit two or more 
of these changes; as, 


Ago, égi. Cápio, cépi. Fácio, feci. 
Findo, fidi. ^ Frango, frégi. Fundo, füdi. 
Jácio, jéci. Linquo, liqui. Rumpo, rüpi. 
Scindo, scidi. ^ Sisto, stiti. Vinco, vici. 
Those which have a reduplication are 
Cádo, cécldi. Czedo, cécidi. Cano, cécini. 
Curro, cücurri. Disco, didici. Fallo, féfelli. 
Pago, (0bs.) pépigi Parco, péperci. Pario, pépéri. 
a égi. Pedo, pépédi. Pello, pépüli. 
Pendo, pépendi. ^ Posco, póposci. Pungo, püpügi. 
Tango, tétigi. Tendo, tétendi. Tundo, tütüdi. 


Exc. 2. Some, after the analogy of the second conjugation, add u 
to the first root of the verb; as, 


Alo, alui, etc. — Consülo, Gémo, Rápio, Trémo, 
Cólo, Depso, Géno, (obs.) — Strépo, Volo, 
Compesco, Frémo, Mólo, Texo, Vómo. 


Méto, messui ; and pono, posui ; add su, with a change in the root. 


Exc. 3. The following, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, 
add iv to the first root :— . 
Arcesso, Cüpio Lácesso Rüdo Téro, dropping &. 
Capesso, Incesso, Péto, Quzero, with a change oft into s. 
Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in 
no and sco dropping n and sc, and those having er before n changing 
it to ré or rd :— 
Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Sperno, Lino, Séro, . 
Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sterno, Sino, to sow. 
Exc. 5. (a.) The third root of verbs whose first root ends in d or t, 
and some 1n g, add s, instead of t, to the root, either dropping the d, t, 
and g, or changing them into s; as, claudo, clausum ; défendo, dé- 
fensum ; cedo, cessum ; flecto, flexum; figo, fixum. But the com- 
pounds of do add 1t; as, perdo, perditum. 


§ 172. 
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(5.) The following, also, add s, with a change of the root :— 


Excello, 


. Fallo, 
Percello, 


Mergo, 


Pello, 
Prémo, 


Spargo, Verro. 


ello, 


Exc. 6. The following add ¢, with a change of the root; those 
having n, nc, ng, nqu, or mp at the end of the first root dropping n 


and m in the third :— 
Cerno,  Fingo, Géro,  Séro, 
Cólo, Frango,  Rumpo, Sisto, 


Sperno, 


Uro, 
Sterno, 


Stringo, 
ro, Vinco; 


to which add the compounds of linguo, and verbs in sco with the second root 
in v; the latter drop sc before t; as, nosco, novi, nótum ; except pasco, which 


drops c only. 
Exc. 7. (a.) The following have tt :— 
Bibo, Elicio, Molo, Pdno, with a change of ón into os. 
Géno, (obs. form of gigno,)  Vómo, Sino, dropping n. 
(6.) The following, like verbs of the fourth conjugation, add % to 
the first root :— 
Arcesso Cüpio Péto Téro, dropping &. 
Fücesso, Lacesso, Quiero, with a change of r into s. 


For other irregularities occurring in this conjugation, see $ 172-174. 
§ 172. The following list contains most of the simple verbs, 


both regular and irregular, in the third conjugation, wi 


such of 


their compounds as require particular notice :— 


Acuo, ácui, Ácütum, d. to sharpen. 
Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. 


cir- 
cumágo, cógo, and pérágo. *ambi- 
to doubt. So sitigo. The 


,—, to 

Guher. compounds change & into Y, in 

the first root ; as, exigo, exégi, ex- 

actum, to drive out. *prodiígo, -égi, 

to nder. See § 189, 2. 

Alo, iui, altum, and later Álitum, d. 

to nourish. 

* Ango, anxi, to strangle. 

Arguo, argui, argütum, d. to convict. 

Arcesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 
call for. Pass. inf. arcessiri or ar- 
cessi. 

3t Bütuo, bátui, d. to beat. 

Bibo, bibi, bibitum, d. to drink. 

*Cádo, cécidi, cásürus, to fall. The 
compounds change & into I, in the first 
root, and drop the reduplication ; as, 
occido, -cidi, -cisum, r. £o set. 

Czxdo, cécidi, csesum, r. d. tocut. The 
compounds change se into Y, and drop 
the reduplication ; as, occido, -cidi, 

Cando, (obsolete,) synonymous with 
ando, te,) 8 with can- 
deo of the second conjugation. Hence 
accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to kindle. 
So incendo, succendo. 

*Cüno, cécini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change à into 1; as, *concino, 

12 


-cinui. So occino, preecino. *accl- 
no, —. So incino, intercino, succi- 
no, recíno. 

*Capesso, -ivi, r. d. to undertake. 

Cápio, cépi, captum, r. d. to take. So 
antécápio. The other compounds 
change & into Y, in the first root, and 
into e in the third; as, décipio, décé- 


pi, déceptum. 

Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 

he compounds change a intoe; as, 
décerpo, décerpsi, décerptum. 

Cédo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 

Cello, (obsolete. ) excello, -cellui, -cel- 
sum, #.excel. *antécello, —. 
precello, récello. percello, -cüli, 
-culsum, to strike. 

Cerno, crévi, crétum, d. to decree. 

* Cerno, —, to see. 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 

*Clango, —, to clang. 

Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au $nto 0; as, 
occlüdo, occlüsi, occlüsum, to shué 


up. 

3H Claudo, —, to limp. 

3*1 Clépo, clepsi, rarely clepl, to steal. 

Colo, cólui, cultum, d. to t toccilo, 
-cülui, -cultum, d. to hide. 

Cómo, compsi, comptum, to deck. 

*Compesco, -pescui, to restram. 
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Consiilo, -stilui, -sultum, m. r. d. to 


Cóquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Crédo, crédidi, créditum, r. d. to be- 


leve. 

*Cresco, crévi, to grow. concresco, 
-crévi, -crétum. 

Cübo is of the first conjugation. Cf. 
1165. accumbo, -cübui, to lie down. 

the other compounds which insert m. 

*Cüdo, —, to forge. excüdo, -cüdi, 
-cüsum, d. to stamp. 
Cüpio, ciipivi, cüpitum, d. to desire. 
Sub) imperf. cupiret. Lucr. 1, 72. 
XCurro, cücurri, cursürus, to run. 
conenrro, succurro, and transcurro, 
drop the reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and sometimes 
retain it; as, décurro, décurri, and 
décücurri, décursum. — *antécurro, 

So circumcurro. 

*Dégo, dàgi, d. to live. 

Démo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to take 


away. 
I Depso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
3t Disco, didici, discitürus, d. to learn. 
*Dispesco, —, to separate. 
Divido, divisi, divisum, r. d. to divide. 
Do is of the first conjugation. abdo, 
-didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So condo, 
indo. addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to 
add. So dédo, &do, pródo, reddo, 
trádo, vendo. fdido, -didi, -ditum, 
to distribute. So abdo, subdo. perdo, 
-didi, -ditum, m. r. d. abscondo, -di 
or -didi, -ditum or -sum. 
Düco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exuo, exui, exütum, d. to strip off. 
Emo, émi, emptum, r. d. to buy. So 
cotmo. The other compounds change 
€ (01; as, eximo, -emi, -emptum. 
Fácesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 
Fácio, féci factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, it 
changes & into Y in the first root, and 
into e in the third, makes -fice in the 
imperative, and has a regular passive. 
Compounded with other words,  re- 
tains & when of this conjugation, makes 
fic inthe imperative, and has the pas- 
sive, fio, factum. See $ 180. . 
Fallo, féfelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 
*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) défendo, -fendi, -fen- 
sum, m. u. r. d. to defend. offendo, 
-fendi, -fensum, d. to offend. 


i látum, r. d. to bear. See 
Fes perfect Ui is rare. [à 
6 y allátum; 
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auféro, abstüli, ablátum; différo, 
distüli, dilàtum; conféro, contüli, 
collatum; inféro, intüli, ilátum; 
offéro, obtüli, oblitum; efféro, ex- 
tüli, elátum; sufféro, sustüli, subl&i- 
tum; and circum-, per-, trans-, d 
ro-, anté-, pref éro, -tüli, -latum. 
*Fervo, vi, to boil. Cf. ferveo, 2d cony. 
o, —, fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido, confisus sum or conf Idi, to 
rely on. diffido, diffisus sum, (o 
Pee het f ly fi 
go, fixi, fixum,r. rarely fictum, to fa. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. 5 cleave.” i 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to fet 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fhgo, flixi, to dash. So confligo. 
affligo, -flixi, -flictum, to afflict. 
infligo. profligo ts of the first comu- 
ation. 


g 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, (fluctum, obs.) r. 
to 


Fódio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. Old 
pres. inf. pass. fodiri: so also ef- 
fodiri 


Frango, frégi, fractum, r. d. to break. 
T'he compounds change & into i, in the 
Jirst root; as, infringo, infrégi, i 
fractum, to break in . 
*Frémo, frémui, d. to roar, howl. 
Frendo, —, frésum or fressum, to gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum, rarely frixum, to 
&Vügio fügi, fügl d. to fl 
io, fügi, türus, d. to flee. 
*Fulgo, —, to flash. , 
Fundo, f adi, füsum, r. d. to pour. 
*Füro, —, to rage. 
*Gémo, gémui, d. to groan. 
Géro, gessi, festum, r. d. to bear. 
Gigno, (obsolete géno,) génui, génitum, 
r. d. to beget. 
*Glisco, —, to grow. 
*Glübo, —, tw peel.  deglübo, —, 


-gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) *congruo, -grui, to 
agree. So ingruo. 
Ico, Ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbütum, d. to imbue. 
**Incesso, -cessivi or -cessi, to attack, 
finduo, indui, indütum, to put on, 
to 


io, jéci d. 
PITE 


gi, in- 
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first and second roots, and into e in 
the turd; as, dirlpio, -ripui, -reptum, 
m. r. So eripio and preeripio. 

Régo, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rue. The 
compounds change & into Y, in the first 
root; as, dirlgo, direxi, directum. 


api (for perrigo), perrexi, r. to 
go forward. surgo (for surrigo) 
surrexi, surrectum, r. d. to rise. 
rrígo ( for prorigo), to stretch out. 
*RSpo, repsi, to creep. 
Ródo, rósi, rosum, r. to gnaw. ab-, 
e-, ob-, prse-rodo, want the perfect. 
*Riido, rudivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rüpi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rütum, ruitürus, to fall. 


diruo, -rui, -rütum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
XSápio, sapivi, to be wise. The com- 


pounds change & inio 1; as, *resipio, 
-sipivi or -eipui. **deslpio, —, to be 


s elio seal, to scratch. 

calpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to engrave. 

Silo or sallo, — salsum, to sale 

*Scando, —, d. to climb. The compounds 
change a into e; as, ascendo, ascendi, 
ascensum, r. d. descendo, descendi, 
(anciently descendidi,) descensum. 

Scindo, scidi, (anciently sciscldi), scis- 
sum, d. to cut. 

Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 

Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to write. 

Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. fo carve. 

Séro, sevi, sátum, r. d. to sow. consé- 
ro, -8évi, -situm. So inséro, r., and 
obséro. 

Séro, —, sertum, to entwine. Its com- 
pounds have -sérui ; as, asséro, -sérui, 
-sertum, r. d. 

*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 

3 Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds have 

enerally sédi, sessum, from sedeo. 

*Sino, sivi, sitiirus, to permit. desino, 
desivi, desItum, r. § 284, R. 8, Exc. 2. 

Sisto, stiti, státum, to stop. *absisto, 
-atiti. So the other compounds ; 
circumsisto wants the perfect. 

Solvo, solvi, sólütum, r. d. to loose. 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to spread. 
The compounds change a into e; as, 
respergo, -spersi, -spersum; but with 
circum and in, a sometimes remains. 

Spécio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change & into 1, in the first root; as 
aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to loo 
a inspicio, inspexi, inspectum. 
r. d. 

Sperno, sprévi, sprátum, d. to despise. 

#}Spuo, spui, to spi  *respuo, res- 

pui, d, 
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Státuo, státui, stitiitum, d. to place. 
The compounds change i into 1; as, 
instituo, institui, instititum, to in- 
stitute. 

Sterno, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 

*Sternuo, sternui, to sneeze. 

*Sterto, —, to snore. *tdesterto, de- 
stertui. 

*Stinguo, —, to extinguish. distinguo, 
distinxi, distinctum. So exstinguo, 
r. d. 

*Strépo, strépui, to make a noise. 

*Strido, stridi, to creak, 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to bind 
or tie tight. 

Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 

Sügo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 

Simo, sumpsi, sumptum, r. d. to take. 

Suo, —, sütum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. insuo, -sui, sütum.  *as- 
suo, —. 

Tago, (very rare), to touch. Hence 

Tango, tétigi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 

compounds change a into i in the 
Jirst root, and drop the%eduplication ; 
as, contingo, contigi, contactum, r. 

Tégo, texi, tectum, r. d. to corer. 

X*Temno, —, d. to despise. contemno, 
-tempsi, -temptum, d. 

Tendo, tétendi, tentum or tensum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop the re- 
duplication ; as, extendo, -tendi, -ten- 
tum or -tensum. So in-, os-, and re- 
tendo. detendo has tensum.  T'Àe 

M nd c nds have tentum. T 

ergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation has the 
same second and third roots. 

T éro, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 

Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 

Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 
to moisten, linge. 

*Tollo, anctently tétüli, rarely tolli, d. 
to raise. The perfect and supine sus- 
tüli and sublitum from sutféro take 
the place of the perfect and supine of 
tollo and sustollo. **sustollo, —, r. 
to raise up, to take away. *attollo, 
—. So extollo. 

Tráho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 

*Trémo, trémui, d. to tremble. 

Tribuo, tribui, tribütum, r. d. to as 
cribe. 

Trüdo, trüsi, trüsum, to thrust. 

Tundo, tütüdi, tunsum or tüsum, to 
beat. The compounds drop the redu- 
plication, and have tüsum. Yet con- 
tunsum, detunsum, obtunsum, amd 
retunsum, are also found. 


Ungo, (or -guo), unxi, unctum, d. do 
anosnt. 


e 


§ 173. 


Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to burn. 


*Vado, —, to go. Sosupervido. The 
other compounds have visi; as, *evi- 


do, evàsi, r. So pervádo; also inva- 


v do r. d. 

0, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Vello, velli or vulsi, vulsum, d. to pluck. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., re- 
vello, revelli, revulsum. The other 

have velli only, except in- 
tervello, which has vulsi. 


REMARK. Those verbs in to (and deponents in ior), of the third co 
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* Vergo, versi, to incline. 

Verro, —, versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. See 
$ 174, Note. 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 

* Viso, —, d. to visit. 

* Vivo, vixi, victürus, d. to ve. 

*Vólo, vólui, velle (for vólére), to be 
willing. See § 178. 

Volvo, volvi, vólütum, d. to roll. 

Vómo, vómui, vómitum, r. d. to vomit. 


ugation, 


ni 
which are conjugated like capio (page 115) yn , cpio, cio, odo, fügio, 
10 an D 


acw i , y 
oio dud marion: 
in $ 177. 


sdpio, compounds of 
, and mórior: but compare mérior in $ 174, and órior, and pótior 


d spécto, and grádior, mó- 


Inceptive Verbs. 


$ 179.  Inceptive verbs in 5 


or adopt that of their primitives: 


eneral either want the third root, 
see § 187, II, 2). Of those derived 


from nouns and adjectives, some want the second root, and some form 
it by adding « to the root of the primitive. 


In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb in 


use from which they are formed:— 


3t Acesco, Scui, s. to grow sour. 

*gresco, to grow sick. —. 

3** Albesco, —, 8. to grow swzhite. 

* Alesco, —, 8. to grow. coalesco, -alui, 
-alitum, to grow together. 

** Ardesco, arsi, 8. (o take fire. 
3* Aresco, —, 8. to grow dry. *exares- 
co, -arui. So inaresco, peraresco. 

3t Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

* Cálesco, cálui, s. to grow warm. 
*Calvesco, —, 8. to become bald. 

3t Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 
3t Cánesco, cánui, s. to become hoary. 
*Claresco, clürui, s. to become brig 
*Condormisco, -dormivi, s. to go to 


sleep. 
*Conticesco, -tícui, to become silent. 
*Crebresco, crébui ard crebrui, to in- 


crease. 
*Criidesco, criidui, to become violent. 
*Ditesco, —, to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, —, to grow sweet. 
*Diresco, dürui, to grow hard. 
*Evilesco, evilui, to become worthless. 
*Extimesco, -timui, to fear greatly. 
*Fütisco, —, to gape. 
*Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to wilt. 
#Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow hot. 
s**Floresco, flórui, 8. to begin to flourish. 
*Fricesco, fricui, to grow rancid. 
#Frigesco, —, 8. to grow cold. *per- 

frigesco, -frixi. So refrigesco. 

12* . 


*Frondesco, —, 8. to put forth leaves. 

*Friiticesco, —, to put forth shoots. 

*Gélasco, —, 8. to freeze. So *congá- 
lasco, 8. to congeal. 

*Gémisco, —, s. to begin to sigh. 

* Gemmasco, —, to begin to bud. 

*Générasco, —, 8. to be uced. 

* Grandesco, —, to grow large. 

*Graivesco, —, to grow heavy. 

*Heresco, —, s. to adhere. 

*Hébesco, —, s. to 

** Horresco, horrui, 8. (o grow rough. 

*Himesco, —, s. (o grow moist. 

*Ignesco, —, to become inflamed. 

*Inddlesco, -dólui, d. to be grieved. 

*Insdlesco, —, to become haughty. 

*Intégrasco, —, to be renewed. 

*Jüvénesco, —, to grow young. 

*Languesco, langui, s. to grow languid. 

*Lapidesco, —, to become stone. 

*Latesco, —, to grow broad. 

*Látesco, tobe concealed. s. *delitesco, 
-litui; *oblitesco, -litui. 

*Lentesco, —, to become soft. 

*Liquesco, —, s. to become liquid. 
*deliquesco, -licui. 

X*Lücesco, —, s. to grow light, to dawn. 

v i/itesco, —, 8. to become muddy. 

ácesco, —, 8. 

*Macresco, —- | to grow lean. 
*remacresco, -macrui, 

*Madesco, mádui, &. to grow oo. 
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tcommereo, to fully de- 
serve. tdéméreo, d. to 
earn. teméreo, to serve 
out one's time. *tper- 
méreo, —, to go through 
service. proméreo, to 
deserve. 

Mineo, r. d. to advise. 
admóneo, m. r. d. to re- 
mind.  commóneo, to 
impress upon. preemd- 
neo, to forewarn. 

*Miiceo, —, to be mouldy. 

*Nigreo, —, to be black. 

*Niteo, to shine. 

Nóceo, m. r. to hurt. 

3* Oleo, to smell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. ~ 


§ 168. 
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*Páreo, m. r. d. to obey. 
*Páteo, to be open. 
Pláceo, to please. 
*Polleo, —, to be able. 
*Püteo, to stink. 
*Putreo, to be putrid. 
*Renideo, —, to glitter. 
*Rigeo, fo be stiff. 
*Riibeo, to be red. 


e 0o 


*Séneo, —, fo 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 
*Sordeo, —, to be filthy. 
*Splendeo, —, to shine. 
X*Squüleo, —, to be foul. 
*Strideo, —, to creak. 
*Stüdeo, d. to study. 
*Stipeo, to be amazed. 


$168. 


*Sueo, —, to be wont. 
Táceo, r. d. to be silent. 
X'TCpeo, fo be warm. 
Terreo, d. to terrify. So 
deterreo, fodeter. tab- 
sterreo, todeter. fcon- 
terreo, texterreo, t per- 
terreo, to frighten. 
*Timeo, d. to fear. 
*Torpeo, —, to be stiff. 
*Timeo, to swell. 
X'Vüleo, r. to be able. 
*Végeo, —, to arouse. 
*Vieo, —, to plait. Pa. 
viétus, shriveled. 
* Vigeo, to ish. 
* Vireo, to be green. 
*Uveo, —, to be moist. 


The following verbs of the second conjugation are ir- 


regular in their second or third roots or in both. 


Nore 1. As the proper form of verbs of the first conjugation is, o, dvi, dtum, 
of the fourth to, ivi, itum, so that of the second would be eo, évi, étum. Very 


few of the latter conjugation, however, retain this form, but most of them, as 
noticed in $ 165, Rem. 1, drop in the second root the connecting vowel, é, and 
those in veo drop vé; as, cáveo, ( cávàvi ) cávi, (cdvétum or cdvitum) cautum. 
Others, imitating the form of those verbs of the third conjugation whose gen- 


eral root ends in & consonant, add s to form the second an 


$ 165, Rem. 1, and $171. 


third roots. Cf. 


NoTE2. Four verbs of the second conjugation take a reduplication in the 


p 
ee $ 103, Bem. 

Abóleo, -àvi, -Itum, r. d. to efface. 

** Algeo, alsi, to be cold. - 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to burn. 

Audeo, ausus sum, (rarely ausi, whence 
ausim, $ 188, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 
Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to increase. 
Cáveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to beware. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 

recenseo, -ui, -um or -ium. *per- 
censeo, -ui. *succenseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo, civi, citum, £o excite. There is 
a cognate form, cio, of the fourth 
conjugation, of the simple verb 
and of its compounds. The penult of 
the participles excitus and concitus 
is common, and that of accitus ts al- 
ways long. 
*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 
Déleo, -óvi, -étum, d. to blot out. 
Dóceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautirus, to favor. 
*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. Sometimes 
fervo, vi, F4 the third conjugation, 
Fleo, flévi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 
JFóveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 


formed from the second root, viz. 


, pendeo, , and tondeo. 


*Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Fulgo, of the 
third conjugation, is also in use. 
Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 


1 . 
dares, hesi, heesiirus, to stick. So 
&d-, co-, in-, ob- hzreo; but *subhz- 


reo, —. 
Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to in- 
é 


ge. 

Jübeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 

*Lüceo, luxi, to shine. pollüceo, -Juxl, 
-luctum. 

*Ligeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Máneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 

Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 
mistürus, d. to miz. 

Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to bite. 
remordeo, -di, -morsum, r. 

Móveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 

Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. £o soothe. 
permulceo, permulsi, permulsum and 

rmulctum, 6o rub gently. 

*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, t milk. 

emulgeo, —, emulsum, to milk out. 


§ 169-171. 


Neo, névi, nétum, fo spin. 

* Pavoo, pávi, d. to fear. 

*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. *impen- 

—. propendeo, —, propensum. 

Pleo, (obsolete). compleo, -évi, -étum, 
to fill. So the other compounds. 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 

Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 

*Sédeo, sédi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 
The with monosyllabic pre- 
positions. change & into Y, $n. the first 
root: as, insideo, insédi, insessum. 
*disaldeo, -sédi. So preesideo, and 
rarely circumsideo. 

Bóleo, solitus sum and rarely solui, to 
be accustomed. § 142,2. 

*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. So *ex- 
sorbeo: but *resorbeo, —. *absor- 
beo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 


$169. Impersonal Verbs 


Décet, decuit, i£ becomes. 
Libet, libuit or libitum est, $t pleases, 


is agreeable. 
Licet, licuit or licitum est, it ts lawful, 
or permitted. 
Liquet, liquit, :£ is clear, evident. 
Miséret, miseruit or miseritum est, 


$t moves to pity; mistret me, J pity. 
Oportet, oportuit, i£ behooves. 
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Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, £o pro- 
mise. See $ 163, Rem. 

*Strideo, Idi, to whiz. 

Suüdeo, suasi, suüsum, r. d. to advise. 

Téneo, ténui, tentum, r.d. to hold. The 
compounds change & into Y in the first 
and second roots; as, detineo, deti- 
nui, detentum. *attineo, -tinui. 

T pertineo. T 
ergeo, tersi, tersum, fo wipe. Te 
of the third conjugation, is also in use. 

Tondeo, tótondi, tonsum, to shear. The 
compounds have the perfect tondi. 

Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist. 

Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 

*Turgeo, tursi, (o swell. 

*Urgeo or urgueo, ursi, d. to urge. 

Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. £o see. 

Vóveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 


of the Second Conjugation. 


Piget, piguit or pigitum est, d. it trou- 
es, grieves. 
Ponitet, poenituit, peenitürus, d. t re- 
pents ; poenitet me, 7 regret. 

Püdet, puduit or puditum est, d.; & 
shames; pudet me, J am ashamed. 
Teedet, teeduit or tzesum est, it disgusts 

or wearies. pertzdet, perteesum est. 


Nore. Libet is sometimes written for libet, especially in the comic writers. 


$ 170. 


Füteor, fassus, r. d. p. to confess. The 
nds change á into Y tn the first 
root, and snio e in the third ; as, con- 
fiteor, confessus, d. p. to acknowl- 
edge. "*fdiffiteor, (o deny. profi- 
teor, professus, d. p. to declare. 
Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. 


Deponent Verbs 


of the Second Conjugation. 


**Medeor, d. to cure. 

Méreor, meritus, fo deserve. 

Miséreor, miseritus or misertus, to pit. 
Polliceor, pollicitus, p. to promise. 
Reor, rátus, to think, suppose. 

Tueor, tultus, d. p. to protect. 

Véreor, veritus, d. p. to fear. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


$ 171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is regularly formed by adding 
$; when it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the 
same: the third root is formed by adding ¢; as, carpo, carpst, 
carptum ; arguo, argu?, argütum. 

In annexing s and t, certain changes occur in the final consonant 
of the root :— 


1. The palatals c, 9, qu, and also h, at the end of the first root, form with s 
the double letter z in the second root; in the third root, c remains, and the 
others are changed into c before ¢; as, dico, (dicsi, i. e.), dixi, dictum; rego, 
(regsi, i. e.), rexi, rectum; vého, vert, vectum ; cóquo, cox, coctum. 
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Nore. Fluo and struo form their second and third roots after the analogy of 
verbs whose first root ends in a palatal or h. 

2. Bis changed into p before s and t; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

8. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into 8 ; as, claudo, clausi; 
cédo, cessi; mitto, misi. Cf. $ 56, I, Rem. 1. After m, p is sometimes inserted 
before s and t£; as, sümo, sumpsi, sumptum. R is changed to s before s and tin 
géro and üro. 

4. Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 


Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not 
add s to form the second root. 


(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first, butthe vowel 
of the second root, if a monosyllable, is long; as, 


Bibo, Excüdo, Ico, Mando, Scübo, Solvo, Verro, 
Edo, Fódio, Lambo, Prehendo,  Scando, Strido, Verto, 
Emo, _— Figio, Légo, Psallo, Sido, Tolo, Volvo; 


to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando, fendo, and nuo. 


(b5.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a vowel, 
some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit two or more 
of these changes; as, 


Ago, égi. Cápio, cépi. Fácio, féci. 
Findo, fidi. Frango, frégi. Fundo, füdi. 
Jácio, jéci. Linquo, liqui. Rumpo, rüpi. 
Scindo, scidi. ^ Sisto, stiti. Vinco, vici. 
Those which have a reduplication are 
Cádo, cécidi. Ceedo, cécidi. Cano, cécini. 
Curro, cücurri. Disco, didici. Fallo, f éfelli. 
Págo, (obs.) pépigi Parco, péperci. Pário, pépéri. 
and pégi. Pédo, pépédi. Pello, pépüli. 
Pendo, pépendi. ^ Posco, póposci. Pungo, püpügi. 
Tango, tétigi. Tendo, tétendi. Tundo, tutüdi. 


Exc. 2. Some, after the analogy of the second conjugation, add u 
to the first root of the verb; as, 


Alo, alui, etc. — Consülo, Gémo, Rápio, Trémo, 
Cólo, Depso, Géno, (obs.) — Strépo, Volo, 
Compesco, Frémo, Mólo, Texo, Vómo. 


M to, messui ; and póno, pósui ; add su, with a change in the root. 
Exc. 3. The following, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, 
add iv to the first root :— ‘ 
Arcesso, Cüpio, Lácesso,  Rüdo, Téro, dropping &. 
Capesso, Incesso, Péto, Quzro, with a change of r into s. 
Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in 
no and sco dropping n and sc, and those having er before n changing 
it to ré or rü :— 
Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Sperno, Lino, Séro, . 
Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sterno, Sino, to sow. 
Exc. 5. (a.) The third root of verbs whose first root ends in d or t, 
and some in g, add s, instead of t, to the root, either dropping the d, t, 
and g, or changing them into s; as, claudo, clausum; defendo, dé- 
Jensum ; cédo, cessum ; flecto, flezum; figo, fixum. But the com- 
pounds of do add €; as, perdo, perditum. 
N 
b: 


\ 


\ 


§ 172. 
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(5.) The following, also, add s, with a change of the root:— 


Excello, 


. Fallo, 
Percello, 


Mergo, 


Pello, 
Prémo, 


Spargo, Verro. 


ello, 


Exc. 6. The following add t, with a change of the root; those 
having n, nc, ng, nqu, or mp at the end of the first root dropping n 


and m 1n the third :— 


Cerno,  Fingo, 


Géro, 
Cólo, Frango, 


Séro, 
Rumpo, Sisto, 


Sperno, 


Stringo, 
Sterno, 


Uro, 
Téro, 


Vinco; 


to which add the compounds of linguo, and verbs in sco with the second root 
in v; the latter drop sc before ¢; as, nosco, nóvi, nótum ; except pasco, which 


drops c only. 


Exc. 7. (a.) The following have tt :— 


Bibo, Elicio, 
Géno, (obs. form of gigno,) 


Milo, 
Vómo, 


Póno, with a change of dn into ds. 
Sino, dropping n. 


(6.) The following, like verbs of the fourth conjugation, add & to 


the first root :— 


Arcesso, 


Cüpio 
Fácesso, & 


Lácesso, 


Péto, 
Qusero, with a change o 


Téro, dropping &. 
; ofr into s. 


For other irregularities occurring in this conjugation, see $ 172-174. 
$1277B. The following list contains most of the simple verbs, 


both regular and irregular, in the third conjugation, wi 


such of 


their compounds as require particular notice :— 


Acuo, ácui, Ácütum, d. to sharpen. 

Ago, egi, actum, rd. to drive. ao cir- 
cumágo, COgo, a porágo: ambi- 
go, —, to doubt. sátágo. The 
other compounds change & into Y, in 
the first root; as, exigo, exégi, ex- 
actum, to drive out. *prodigo, -égi, 

to squander. See § 189, 2. 

Alo, alui, altum, and later Álitum, d. 

to nourish. 

* Ango, anxi, to strangle. 

Arguo, argui, argütum, d. to convict. 

Arcesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 
call for. Pass. inf. arcessiri or ar- 

essi 


cessl. 

*Bátuo, bátui, d. to beat. 

Bibo, bibi, bibitum, d. to drink. 

*Cádo, cécldi, cüsürus, to fall. The 
com, change & into Y, in the first 
root, and drop the reduplication ; as, 
occido, -cidi, -cisum, r. to set. 

Czedo, cécidi, cesum, r. d. tocut. The 
compounds change se into i, and drop 
the reduplication ; as, occido, -cidi, 

C MA »" 
ando, (obsolete) synonymous with can- 
deo of the second conjugation. Hence 
accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to kindle. 
So incendo, succendo. 

*Cüno, cécini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change á nto 1; as, *concIno, 

12 


-cinui. So occIno, precino. *acci- 
no, —. So incino, intercino, succi- 
no, recino. 
3 Capesso, -ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Cápio, cépi, captum, r. d. to take. So 
antécápio. The other 
change & into Y, in the first root, and 
into e in the third; as, décipio, décé- 


pi, déceptum. 
, carpsi, carptum, d. £o pluck. 
he compounds change a intoe; as, 
décerpo, décerpsi, décerptum. 

Cédo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 

Cello, (obsolete. ) excello, -cellui, -cel- 
sum, t.excel. *antécello, —. So 
precello, récello. percello, -cüli, 
-culsum, to strike. 

Cerno, crévi, crétum, d. to decree. 

*Cerno, —, to see. 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 

*Clango, —, to clang. 

Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 

The compounds change au into à; as, 
occliido, occlüsi, occliisum, to shué 


up. 

3H Claudo, —, to limp. 

3*1 Clépo, clepsi, rarely clépi, to steal. 

Cólo, cólui, cultum, d. to wll. foccilo, 
-cülui, -cultum, d. to hide. 

Cómo, compsi, comptum, to deck. 

*Compesco, -pescui, to resirain. 
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Consiilo, -sülui, -sultum, m. r. d. to 


Cóquo, coxf, coctum, m. d. to cook. 

Crédo, crédidi, créditum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 

*#Cresco, crévi, to grow. concresco, 
-crévi, -crétum. 

Cübo is of the first conjugation. Cf. 
$165. *accumbo, -cübui, to lie down. 
So the other compounds which insert m. 

X*Cüdo, —, to forge. excüdo, -cüdi, 
-cüsum, d. to stamp. 

Cupio, cüplvi, cüpitum, d. to desire. 
ub). $mperf. cüpiret. Lucr. 1, 72. 
*Curro, cücurri, cursürus, to run. 
concnrro, succurro, and transcurro, 
drop the reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and sometimes 
retain it; as, décurro, décurri, and 
décücurri, décursum.  *antécurro, 

So circumcurro. 

*Dégo, dagi, d. to live. 

Démo, dempsi, demptum, r.d. to take 


away. 

I Depso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 

Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 

*Disco, didici, discitürus, d. to learn. 

*Dispesco, —, to separate. 

Divido, divisi, divisum, r. d. to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation . abdo, 
-didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So condo, 
indo. addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to 
add. So dédo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trido, vendo. dido, -didi, -ditum, 
to distribute. So abdo,subdo. perdo 
-didi, -ditum, m. r. d. abscondo, -àl 
or -didi, -ditum or -sum. 

Düco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 

Edo, édi, ésum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 

Exuo, exui, exütum, d. to strip off. 

Emo, émi, emptum, r. d. to buy. So 
coémo. The other compounds change 
€ to1; as, eximo, -émi, -emptum. 

Fácesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 

Fácio, féci factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 

nded with a preposition, it 

changes á into Y in the first root, and 
into e in the third, makes -fice in the 
imperative, and has a regular passive. 
Compounded with other words, tt re- 
tains á when of this conjugation makes 

fic in the imperative, and has the pas- 
sive, f1o, factum. See $ 180. 

Fallo, féfelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 
*réfello, -felli, d. to refute 

Fendo, (obsolete.) défendo, -fendi, -fen- 
sum, m. u. r. d. to defend. offendo, 
-fendi, -fensum, d. to offend. 

Féro, tüli, látum, r. d. to bear. See 
$179. À perfect li is rare. ts 
compounds are afféro, attüli, allátum ; 
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auféro, abstüli, ablatum; différo, 
distüli, dilátum; conféro, contüli, 
collitum; inféro, intüli, illátum; 
offéro, obtüli, oblatum; efféro, ex- 
tüli, elatum; sufféro, sustüli, sublá- 
tum; and circum-, per-, trans-, dé-, 
ro-, anté-, pref éro, -tüli, -latum. 
*Fervo, vi, to boil. Cf. ferveo, 2d conj. 
do, —, fisus, to trust. See $ 162, 18. 
confido, confisus sum or i, to 
rely on. diffido, diffisus sum, (o 
Pen xi ely fi Siz. 
go, fixi, fixum,r. rar ctum, to 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. 5 cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confligo. 
afiligo, -flixi, -flictum, £o affisct. So 
infligo. prdfligo ts of the first conju- 
gation. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, (fluctum, ods.) r. 
to 


Fódio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. Old 
pres. inf. pass. fodiri: so also ef- 


Frango, frági, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i, in the 
Jirst root; as, infringo, infrégi, in- 
fractum, to break $n upon. 

T ErémO, frémui, d. to roar howl. 
rendo, —, frésum or fressum, to gnash. 

Frigo, frixi, frictum, rarely frixum, to 

roast. 


*Fügio, fügi, figitirus, d. to flee. 
uh 0, —, to P f 

Fundo, f adi, füsum, r. d. to pour. 

*F iro, —, to rage. 

*Gémo, gémui, d. to groan. 

Géro, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 

Gigno, (obsolete géno,) génui, génitum, 

4 & d. to beget. 

isco, —, to grow. 

*Glübo, —, io peel  deglübo, 
-gluptum. 

Gruo, (obsolete.) *congruo, -grui, to 
agree. So ingruo. 

Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 

Imbuo, imbui, imbütum, d. to imbue. 

*Incesso, -cessivi or -cessi, to attack. 

1Induo, indui, indütum, to put on. 

Jácio, jéci, jactum, d. to cast. The 
compounds change & into Y in the first 
root, and into e in the third. (§ 168, 
Exc. 8); as, rejicio, rejéci, rejectum. 

Jungo, junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 

Licesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to pro- 
vo 


Lácio, (obsolete.) The compounds change 
á tniol; as, allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. 
to allure. illicio, pellicio. &licio, 
-licui, -Heftum, to draw out. 
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Lsedo, lesi, 1sesum, m. r. to hurt. The 
compounds change se into 1; as, illido, 
illisi, illlsum, to dash against. 

*Lambo, lambi, £o lick. 


, légi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
égo, perlégo, prelégo, relégo, sub- 

légo, and translégo; the other com- 

change & intoY; as; colligo, 

eollégi, collectum, to collect. But the 

ollowing s to form the second 

root; § 171, 1; diligo, -lexi, -lectum, 

to love. intelligo, -lexi, -lectum, u. 
r. d. to understand. negligo, -lexi, 
-lectum, r. d. to neglect. 

Lingo, —, linctum, d. t lick. *delin- 

—, to up. 

Lino, livi or lévi, litum, d. to daub. 

*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. relinquo, 
-Hqui, -lictum, r. d. delinquo, -liqui, 
-lictum. So derelinquo. 

Lüdo, lüsi, lisum, m. r. to play. 

*Luo, lui, luitürus, d. to atone. abluo, 
-lui, -lütum, r. d. diluo, -lui, -lü- 
tum, d. Soeluo. 

Mando, magi, mansum, d. to chew. 

Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. So 
immergo; but pres. inf. pass. im- 
mergéri, Col. 5, 9, 8. 

Méto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 

Métuo, metui, metütum, d. to fear. 


*Mingo, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to make 
water. 


Minuo, mYnui, minütum, d. to lessen. 
Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Mólo, mólui, molitum, to grind. 
Mungo, (obsolete.) emungo, -munxi, 
-munctum, io wipe the nose. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit, innec- 
to, -nexui, -nexum. So annecto, 

* None. ' 

ingo or -guo, ninxi, to snow. 

Noses. nove notum, d. to learn. ag- 
nosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to recognize. 
cognosco, -nóvi, -nitum, u. r. d. fo 
know. So recognosco. *internosco, 
novi, to distinguish between. preecog- 
nosco, —, preecognitum, to fore-know. 
3X*dignosco, —. Soprienosco. ignos- 
co, -nóvi, -notum, d. to pardon. 

Nübo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
m. r. to marry. 

Nuo, (obsolete,) to nod. *abnuo, -nui, 
-nuitürus, d. to refuse. *annuo, -nui. 
So innuo, renuo. 

3*Olo, dlui, to smell. 

Pando, —, passum or pansum, to open. 
So expando. dispando, —, -pansum. 

Pago, (obe. the same as paco whence pá- 
ciscor,) pépigi, pactum, to bargain: 


6 
Pango, panxi or pégi, pactum, panctü- 
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rus, d. to drive in. .compingo, -pégi, 
-pactum. So impingo. *oppango, 
-pégi. *depango, —. So repango, 
suppingo. 

*Parco, péperci rarely parsi, parsürus, 
to spare. Some of the compounds 
change a toe; as, *comparco or com- 

P perco. simperco, — a 
ário, ri, partum, p&ritiirus, d. to 
bring forth: Phe compounds are of 
the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pàvi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, —, pexum, and pectitum, d. to 
comb. depecto. repecto. 

*Pedo, pépédi. *oppédo, —. 

Pello, pépüli, pulsum, d. to drive. Js 
compounds are not reduplicated. 

Pendo, pépendi pensum, r. to weigh. 
The compounds rop the reduplicatson. 
See $ 168, Exc. 1. 

Péto, pétivi, pétitum, m. u. r. d. (o ask, 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or pis- 
tum, to pound. 

*Plango, planxi, planctürus, to lament. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to clap, ap- 
plaud. So applaudo.  **fcircum- 
plaudo, —.  7'he other 
change au into 6. 

Plecto, —, plexum, d. to twine. 

*Pluo, plui or plüvi, to rain. 

Póno, pósui, (anciently posivi), póel- 
tum, r. d. to place. 

* 1 Porriício, —, to offer sacrifice. 

posco, póposci, d. to demand. 

rehendo . . 

Prendo, ’ | -di, -sum, r. d. to seize. 

Prémo, pressi, pressum, r. d. fo press. 
The compounds change & into Y, in the 

rst root; as, imprimo, impressi, 
impressum, £o impress. 

Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

ing out. 


ng out. 

*Psallo, psalli, to play on a stringed in- 
strument. 

Pungo, püpügi, punctum, (o prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. So 
dispungo, expungo. interpungo, —, 
-punctum. *repungo, —. 

Quero, quesivi, quesitum, m. r. d. to 
seek. The compounds change se into 
1; as, requiro, requisivi, requisItum, 
to seek again. 

Quátio, —, quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change quá into cü; as, 
concütio, -cussi, -cussum, d. di 
cütio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 

Quiesco, quiévi, quiétum, r. d. to rest. 

Rado, rasi, rásum, d. to shave. 

Rápio, rápui, raptum, r, d. to snatch. 

he compounds change iio X in the 
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fret and second roots, and into e in 
the third; as, dirlpio, -ripui, -reptum, 
m. r. So eripio and preeripio. 

Régo, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. The 
compounds change & into Y, in the first 
root; as, dirígo, direxi, directum. 


, (for perrigo), perrexi, r. to 

d surgo (for surrígo), 
surrexi, surrectum, r. d. to rise. 

rrígo ( for prorigo), to stretch out. 

* Eópo, repsi, to creep. 

Rédo, rósi, rosum, r. to . ab-, ars, 
e-, ob-, prs-rodo, want the perfect. 

*Riido, rudivi, to bray. 

Rumpo, rüpi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 

Ruo, rui, rütum, ruitürus, to fall. 
diruo, -rui, -rütum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 

*tSápio, sapivi, to be wise. The com- 

nds change & into 1; as, *resipio, 

-slIpivi or -eipui. *desipio, —, to be 


si Belibo scabl, to scratch. 

c scalpsi, scalptum, to engrave. 

Slo or salle, _ salsum, to sal, 

*Scando,—,d.toclimb. The compounds 
change a into e; as, ascendo, ascendi, 
ascensum, r. d. descendo, descendi, 
(anciently descendidi,) descensum. 

Scindo, scidi, (anctently sciscidi), scis- 
sum, d. to cut. 

Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 

Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to write. 

Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. £o carve. 

Séro, sevi, sátum, r. d. to sow. consé- 
ro, -86vi, -sItum. So inséro, r., and 
obséro. 

Séro, —, sertum, to entwine. Its com- 
pounds have -sérui ; as, asséro, -sérui, 
-sertum, r. d. 

*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 

*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds have 

enerally sédi, sessum, from sedeo. 

*SiIno, sivi, sitiirus, to permit. desino, 
desivi, des{tum, r. § 284, R. 8, Exc. 2. 

Sisto, stiti, státum, (o stop. *absisto, 
~stiti. So the other compounds; but 
circumsisto wants the perfect. 

Solvo, solvi, sólütum, r. d. to loose. 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to spread. 
The compounds change a into e; as, 
respergo, -spersi, -spersum; but with 
circum and in, a sometimes remains. 

Spécio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change é into 1, tn the first root; as 
aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to look 
a inspicio, inspexi, inspectum. 
r. d. 

Sperno, sprévi, sprátum, d. to despise. 

&) Spuo, spui, to spiL — *respuo, res- 

pui, d, 
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Státuo, státui, státütum, d. to place. 
The compounds change i into Y; as, 
instituo, instítui, instititum, fo in- 
stitute. 

Sterno, strüvi, stratum, d. to strew. 

*Sternuo, sternui, to sneeze. 

*Sterto, —, to snore. *tdesterto, de- 

* serta 4 
tinguo, —, to extinguish. distinguo, 
distinx! distinctum. So exstinguo, 
r. d. 

*Strépo, strépui, to make a noise. 

*Strido, stridi, to creak. 

Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to bind 
or tie tight. 

Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 

Sügo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 

Sümo, sumpsi, sumptum, r. d. to take. 

Suo, —, sütum, d. do sew. So consuo, 
dissuo.  insuo, -sui, sütum.  *as- 
suo, —- )J 

Tigo, (very rare), to touch. Hence 

Tango, tétigi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 

e compounds change & into i in the 
Jirst root, and drop the*eduplication ; 
as, contingo, contigi, contactum, r. 

Tégo, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 

*Temno, —, d. to despise. contemno, 
-tempsi, -temptum, d. 

Tendo, tétendi, tentum or tensum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop the re- 
duplication ; as, extendo, -tendi, -ten- 
tum or -tensum. So in-, os-, re- 
tendo. detendo has tensum.  T'Àe 
other compounds have tentum. 

3H Tergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation has the 
same second and third roots. 

T éro, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 

Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 

Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 
to moisten, tinge. 

*Tollo, anciently tétüli, rarely tolli, d. 
to raise. The perfect and supine sus- 
tul aa Vr ie sui ro - 

e place o perfect and supine o 
tollo and sustollo. *sustollo, —, r. 
to raise up, to take away. *attollo, 

Soextolo.  . 

Tráho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 

*Trémo, trémui, d. to tremble. 

Tribuo, tribui, tribütum, r. d. to as- 


Trüdo, trüsi, trüsum, to thrust. 

Tundo, tütüdi, tunsum or tüsum, fo 
beat. The compounds drop the redu- 
plication, and have tüsum. Yet con- 
tunsum, detunsum, obtunsum, asd 
retunsum, are also found. 


Ungo, (or -guo), unxi, unctum, d. 6o 
anosnt, 


e 


§ 173. 


Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to burn. 

*Vàdo, —, to go. Sosupervádo. The 
other vüsi; as, ¥evi- 
do, evüsi, r. So pervüdo; also invà- 

Yr. 

Vého, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Vello, vellior vulsi, vulsum, d. to pluck. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, ¢., re- 
Compbunds he revuleum., he other 

ave velli only, except in- 
tervello, which has vulsi. » 
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** Vergo, versi, to incline. 

Verro, —, versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. See 
$ 174, Note. 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 

* Viso, —, d. to visit. 

X Vivo, vixi, victürus, d. to hve. 

*Vólo, vólui, velle (for vólére), to be 
willing. See $ 178. 

Volvo, volvi, vólütum, d. to roll. 

Vómo, vómui, vómitum, r. d. to vomit. 


REMARKE. Those verbs in io (and deponents in ior), of the third conjugation, 
which are conjugated like capio (page 115) are, cápio, ciipio, fácio, fodo, figio, 


rin pério, quátio, rdpio 
7. 


y sdépio, compounds of ldcto and 


spéci, and grádior, mó- 


b TL and mórior: but compare mérior in $ 174, and órior, and pótior 
in 


Inceptive Verbs. 


§ 3? 9. Inceptive verbs in general either want the third root, 
or adopt that of their primitives: (see $ 187, II, 2). Of those derived 
from nouns and adjectives, some want the second root, and some form 
it by adding v to the root of the primitive. 


In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb in 


use from which they are formed:— 


3* Acesco, ácui, 8. to grow sour. 

**JEgresco, to grow sick. — 

* Albesco, —, 8. to grow white. 

** Alesco, —, 8. to grow. coalesco, -alui, 
-alitum, to grow together. 

* Ardesco, arsi, a. to take fire. 
3* Aresco, —, 8. to grow dry. *exares- 
co, -arui. So inaresco, peraresco. 

*Àu , &uxi, 8. to increase. 
3*Cálesco, cálui, s. to grow warm. 

3t Calvesco, —, 8. to become bald. 

3t Candesco, candui, 8. to grow white. 

3 Cünesco, cünui, s. to become hoary. 

3* Cláresco, clirui, s. to become brig 
*Condormisco, -dormivi, s. (o go to 


sleep. 
*Conticesco, -tícui, to become silent. 
*Crebresco, crébui and crebrui, to in- 


crease. 
st Crüdesco, criidul, to become violent. 
*Ditesco, —, to grow rich. 
*Daulcesco, —, £o grow sweet. 
*Diresco, dürui, to grow hard. 
*Evilesco, evilui, to worthless. 
*Extimesco, -timui, to fear greatly. 
*Fátisco, —, to gape. 
*Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to wilt. 
*Fervesco, ferbui, 8. to grow hot. 
3*Flóresco, flórui, s. to begin to flourish. 
3x Frücesco, frácul, to grow rancid. 
*Frigesco, —, s. to grow cold. *per- 

frigesco, -frixi. So refrigesco. 

12* 


*Frondesco, —, s. to put forth leaves. 

*Frütlicesco, —, to put forth shoots. 

*Gélasco, —, 8. to freeze. So *congü- 
lasco, s. to congeal. 

*Gémisco, —, s. to begin to sigh. 

* Gemmasco, —, to begin to bud. 

*Générasco, —, 8. to be uced. 

* Grandesco, —, to grow large. 

* Grávesco, —, to grow heavy. 

*Heresco, —, s. to adhere. 

*Hébesco, —, s. to grow dull. 

*Horresco, horrui, s. to grow rough. 

*Himesco, —, s. to grow moist. 

*Ignesco, —, to become inflamed. 

*Inddlesco, -dólui, d. to be grieved. 

*Insólesco, —, to become haughty. 

*Intégrasco, —, to be renewed. 

*Jüvénesco, —, to grow young. 

*Languesco, langui, s. to grow languid. 

*Lapidesco, —, to become stone. 

*Latesco, —, to grow broad. 

*Látesco, to be concealed. s. *delítesco, 
-litui; *oblitesco, -litui. 

*Lentesco, —, to become soft. 

*Liquesco, —, s. to become liquid. 
*delíquesco, -IIcui. 

*Lücesco, —, s. to grow light, to dawn. 

A Lütesco, —, 8. to become muddy. 
Mácesco, —, 8. 

*Macresco, — | to grow lean. 
*remacresco, -macrui, . 

*MAdesco, mádui, 8. to grow tege 
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*Marcesco, —, 8. to pine away. 
*Matiiresco, mátürui, to ripen. 
*Miséresco, misérui, s. fo pity. 
* Mitesco, —, to grow mild. 
*Mollesco, —, to grow soft. 
*Mütesco, —, to become dumb. *ob- 
mhütesco, obmütui. 
*Nigresco, nigrui, s. to grow black. 
*Nitesco, nitui, s. to grow bright. 
*Notesco, notui, to become known. 
* Obbrütesco, —, to become brutish. 
*Obdormisco, —, s. to fall asleep. 
X Obsurdesco, -surdui, to grow T 
*Occallesco, -callui, to become callous. 
*Olesco, (scarcely used.) **ábólesco, 
-lévi, s. to cease. &Addlesco, -dlévi, 
-ultum, 8. #0 grow up. exdlesco, 
-Olévi, -óletum, to grow out of date. 
So obsólesco. indlesco, -dlévi, -dli- 
tum, d. to grow in or on. 
*Pallesco, pallui, s. to grow pale. 
X*Pátesco, pátui, s. to be . 
*Pávesco, pàvi, s. to earful. 
*Pertimesco, -timui, d. to fear greatly. 
*Pinguesco, —, to grow fat. 
*Pübesco, —, to come to maturity. 
eet —, to become a boy. 
tesco, —, 8. ; 
*Putres co, 2 8. | to become putrid. 
*Raresco, —, to become thin. 
*Réstpisco, -sipui, s. to recover one's 
#Rigesco, rigui, s. to grow cold. 
gesco, rigui, s. Ow CO 
*Ribesco, ritbui, 8. to grow red. *érü- 
besco, -rübui, d. 
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Apiscor, aptus, to get. The compounds 
change à into 1 "A the first root, and 
$nto e $n the third; as, Ádipiscor, 
üádeptus. So indlpiscor. 

Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 

*Fatiscor, to gape or crack open. The 
compounds change á into 6; as, défé- 
tiscor, -fessus. 

Fruor, frultus or fructus, fruitirus, d. 
to enjoy. 

Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 

Grádior, gressus, to wate, The com- 

pounds change & into 6; as, aggrédior, 
aggressus, r. d. Inf. pres. aggrédi 
and aggrédiri ; so, progredi and progré- 
diri; and pres. ind. égréditur, Plaut. 

*Irascor, to be angry. 

Labor, lapsus, r. to full. 

*Liquor, to melt, flow. 

Lóquor, lócütus, r. d. to speak. 

Miniscor, (obsolete.) comminiscor, com- 
mentus, p. to invent. *réminiscor, 
40 remember. 


Deponent Verbs 
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*Sanesco, —, to become sound. ' *con- 
sünesco, -eánui. 

*Sénesco, sénui, s. d. do grow old. So 
consénesco. 

*Sentisco, —, s. to perceive. 

*Siccesco, —, to become dry. 

*Silesco, sllui, s. to grow si 

* Sólidesco, —, to become solid. 

3 Sordesco, sordui, 8. to become filthy. 

*Splendesco, splendui, s. to become 

t. 


*Spümesco, —, to begin to foam. 
*Stérilesco, —, to become barren. 
*Stiipesco, stüpui, s. to become aston- 


Suesco, suévi, suétum, s. to become ac- 
Tübesco, tab 

* Tàbesco, tabui, s. to waste . 

XTénéresco and -asco, —, "to. become 
tender. 

K'Tépesco, tépui, 8. to grow warm. 

*Torpesco, torpui, s. to torpid. 

«1 remisco, "i 8. to begin to tremble. 

mesco, ui, s. . 

* Turgesco, —, 8. | to begin to swell. 

*Uvesco, —, to become moist. 

*Vilesco, —, s. to become strong. 

*Vanesco, —, to vanish. **óvünesoo, 
évanui. 

* V étérasco, vétérüvi, to grow old. 

* Viresco, virui, s. to grow green. 

* Vivesco, vixi, s. to come to Efe. *ré- 
vivisco, -vixi. 


of the Third Conjugation. 


Mórior, (móri, rarely mórtri,) mortuus, 
móritürus, d. todie. Soàmórtri, Plaut. 
Jor emóri. 

Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus to obtain. 

Nascor, nàtus, nascitürus, u. to be born. 

Nitor, nixus or nisus, nisiirus, to lean 


upon. 
Obliviscor, oblitus, d. p. to forget. 
Páciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. So 
dépáciscor. 
Pátior, passus, r. d. to suffer. perpétior, 
-pessus. 
rom plecto, to twine, come, amplec- 
tor, amplexus, d. p. complector, com- 
plexus, p. So circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus; r. to depart. 
Quéror, questus, m. u. d. to complain. 
* Ringor, to snarl. 
Séquor, sécütus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tütus, to protect. 
D escor, i to eat. 4 
ciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, üsus, r. d. to un. 
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Nors. Déverior, prevertor, révertor, compounds of verto, are used as depo- 
nents in the present and imperfect tenses; réverior also, sometimes, in the 
perfect. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


* §173. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form their 
second root in iv, and their third in it; as, audéo, audivi, au- 


ditum. 


The following list contains most regular verbs of this conjuga- 


tion :— 


Audio, -ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
** Cio, civi, to excite. Ct. cieo, $ 168. 
Condio, -1vi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to guard. 
Erüdio, -1vi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expédio, -1vi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 

X Gestio, -1vi or -ii, to exult; desire. 
Impédio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Ins&nio, -ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irrétio, -Ivi or ii, to ensnare. 

Lénio, -ivi or ii, d. to mitigate. 
Mollio, -1vi or -ii, d. to soften. 


*Miigio, -ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
Münio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mütio, -ivi, to mutter. 

Nütrio, -ivi or -ii, d. io nourish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Pólio, -1ivi, d. to polish. 

Pünio, -ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Rédimio, -ivi, to crown. 

Scio, -Ivi, u. r. to know. 

Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve. 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -ivi or -ii, to clothe. 


$ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the fourth con- 
jugation which form their second and third roots irregularly, and 
those which want either or both of them. 
Remark. The principal irregularity in verbs of the fourth conjugation 
arises from following the analogy of those verbs of the third conjugation whose 
first root ends in a consonant; as, sépio, sepsi, septum. A few become irregular 


by syncope; as, vénio, veni, ventum. 


Amicio, -ui or -xi, amictum, d. to clothe. 

*Balbütio, —, to stammer. 

Bullio, ii, Itum, to bubble. 

3tCsecütio, —, to be dim-sighted. 

*Cambio, —, to exchange. 

*Dementio, —, to be mad. 

Effütio, —, to babble. 

Eo, 1vi or ii, itum, r. d. to go. The 

have only ii in the perfect 

except Sbeo, przeo, and sübeo, whic 
have ivi or ii. All the compounds want 
the supine and perfect participles, 
except ádeo, ambio, Ineo, óbeo, pree- 
téreo, sübeo, circtimeo or circueo, 
rédeo, transeo, and *[vàneo, vénii, 
r. (from vénum eo), to be sold. 

Farcio, farsi or farctum, to 
cram. T compounds generally 
change a to e; as, réfercio, -fersi 
-fertum, det con- and ef-, -farcio and 

F adio, i, tum, d. to loath 
astidio, -ii, -Itum, d. €. 

sro! —, d. to strike. 


XFérocio, —, to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop up. 

* Gannio, —, to yelp, bark. 

*Glicio, —, to cluck as a hen. 

*Glütio, ivi, or glütii, to swallow. 

Grandio, —, to make great. 

*Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt. 

Haurio, hausi, rar. haurii, haustum, 
rar. hausitum, haustürus, hausürus, 
u. d. to draw. 

*Hinnio, —, to neigh. 

*Ineptio, —, to trifle. 

«| ascivio, lasclvit, iv be wanton. 

Igürio, ligtirii, to feed delicately. 

*Lippio, er. to be blear-eyed. 4 

*Obédio, obédii, r. to obey. 

Pário is of the third con jugation, but its 
compounds are of the fourth, changing 
& to 6; as, Ápério, &pérui, ápertum, 
r. d. toopen. So ópério, d. compério, 
compéri, compertum, rarely dep. 
compérior, to find out. So répério, | 
r. 


Pávio, —, 
Q Caro tvi ar quii, quitum, to be able 
ueo. or 
So eaequeo. 1 


X Raucio, —, r. to be hoarse. 

*Rigio, —, to roar as a lion. 

Seevio, ssevii, Itum, r. to rage. 

#Sagio, —, to perceive keenly. 

*Sülo, silui or sli, to leap. The 
compounds change Á into Y; as, *absi- 
lio, —. So circumesilio. *assilio, -ui. 
So disstlio, insIlio. **déstlio, -ui or -ii. 
So exsilio, résilio, subsilio. **transil- 
io, -ui or -ivi, d. So prosilio. 

Sálio, —, Itum, r. d. to salt. 

Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, d. 
to ratify, sanction. 
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Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
Barrio, -ivi or -ui, sarritum, d. to weed, 


*Scitirio, —, to 

Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to feel. 

Sépélio, stpélivi or -ii, rar. sópéli, sé- 
pultum, r. d. to bury. a) 

Sépio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 

*Singultio, —, to sob, hiccup. 

*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 

Suffio, -ii, -itum, d. to fumigate. ' 

*Tussig, —, to cough. 

* Vàgio, vagii, to cry. 

V énio, véni, ventum, r. to come. 

Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 


Nore. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, except 
these three ;—*ésirio, —, ésüritus, r. to desire to eat; 3muptürio, ivi, to desire 


to marry; 


ftpartürio, -iv, to be in travail. See $ 187, II. 8. 


§ 82? €.  Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 


Assentior, assensus, r. d. p. £o assent. 
Blandior, blanditus, to flatter. 

Largior, largitus, p. to give, bestow. 
Mentior, mentitus, r. p. to lie. 

Métior, mensus or métitus, d. p. to 


measure. . 
Molior, molitus, d. to strive, toil. 
Ordior, orsus d. p. to begin. 

Orior, ortus, Oritürus, d. to spring tp. 

Except in the present infinitive, this 

verb seems to be of the third conjuga- 


Périor, (obs. whence péritus.) — ex- 
périor, expertus, r. d. to try. oppé- 
rior, oppertus or oppéritus, d. to 


watt for. 
Partior, partitus, d. to divide. 
Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain, enjoy. 
In the poets the present indicative and 
imperfect subjunctive are sometimes 
of the third conjugation. 
Sortior, sortitus, r. to cast lots. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ 178. 


Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the com- 


mon forms in some of the parts derived from the first root. 
They are sum, vólo, féro, édo, fio, eo, queo, and their compounds. 
Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See $ 158. In the 


conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irre 
a synopsis only, of the other parts is, in gone 
an 


of its compounds are wanting. 


lar are fully exhibited, but 
; given. Some parts of volo 


1. Volo is irregular only in the present of the indicative and infin- 
itive, and in the present and imperfect of the subjunctive. 


REMARK. It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a change in 


the vowel of the root. In the 


(velre) velle ; velérem (velrem) vellem. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. 
vo -16, vel lé, 


resent infinitive also and iu the imperfect sub- 
unctive, after @ was dropped, r following i was changed into |; as, velére 


Perf. Indic. 
vol’-u-i, 


to be willing, to wish. 
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. INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. vó -lÓ, vis, vult; Perf. vl -u-i. 

P. vól-ü-müs, vul'-tís, vó'-Iunt. Plup. vó-lu'-é-ram. 
Imperf. vó-le-bam, vó-le'-bàs, etc. Fut. perf. vó-lu' -é-rO. 
Fut. vó-lam, vó'-les, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pres. | S. vé-lim, vé'-lis, vé'-lit; Perf. vó-lu'-é-rim. 


P. vé-li'-müs, vé-li’-tis, vé'-lint. Plup. vól-u-is' -sem. 
Imperf. S. vel-lem, vel-lés, vel-lét; 
P. vel-lé’-miis, vel-lé’-tis, vel'-lent. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. vel’-lé. Pres. vó'-lens. 
Perf. vól-u-is -só. 


Nore. Volt and voltis, for cult and vultis, and vin’, for visne are found in Plau- . 


tus and other ancient authors. 


2. Nolo is compounded of the obsolete né (for non) and vólo. The 
v of vólo after né is dropped, and the vowels (v 0) are contracted 
into 9. 
Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. — Perf. Indic. 


no -16, nol'-lé, nol -u-i, to be unwilling. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. nó'-ló, non'-vis, non'-vult ; Perf. nol’-u-i. 

P. nol-ü-müs, non-vul’-tis, no-lunt. ^ -Plup. no-lu’-é-ram. 
Imperf. no-le'-bam, -bàs, -bát, etc. Fut. perf. no-lu'-é-ró. 
Fut. nó -lam, -lés, -lét, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. — S. nó'-lim, nó'-lis, nd’-lit; Perf. nó-lu'-é-rim. 
P. nó-li-müs, no-li'-tís, n6’-lint. Plup. nol-u-is'-sem. 


Imperf. S. nol-lem, nol-les, nol'-lét ; 
P. nol-lé-müs, nol-lé’-tis, nol’-lent. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present. Future. 
Sing. 2. nd‘-li; Plur. nó-li-té. Sing. 2. no-li-tó, Plur. nol-i-to"-té, 
3. no-h'-tó; nó-lun'-t$. 
"INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. nol'-l&. Pres. nó'-lens. 


Perf. nol-u-is'-s&. 


NorE. In non-vis, non-vull, etc. of the present, non takes the place of ne, but 
nivis and névolt also oocur in Plautus. 
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8. Malo is compounded of mdgis and vólo. In composition mágis 
dropsjts final syllable, and vólo its v. The vowels (d 9) are then 
contracted into d. . 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. — Perf. Indic. 


mai-l6, mal'-lé, mil’-u-i, to prefer. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. m&'-lÓ, m&'-vis, m&'-vult; Perf. mal’-u-i. 

P. mal’-i-miis, ma-vul’-tis, mà-lunt Plup. mia-lu’-é-ram. 
Imperf. mia-lé’-bam, -bis, etc. Fut. perf. mü-lu'-é-ró. 
Fut. ma -lam, -lés, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. | 
Pres. |. S. mi-lim, mà lis, mà& lit; Perf. mi-lu’-é-rim. 


P. má-li-müs, mi-li’-tis, ma-lint. — Plup. màal-u-is'-eem. 
Imperf. S. mal’-lem, mal'-les, mal’-lét ; " 
P. mal-lé'-müs, mal-lé’-tis, mal'-lent. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal’-lé. Perf. màl-u-is'-sé. 


NorE. Màvólo, mávólunt ; mádvólet ; mavélim, mavélis, mávélit ; and mdvellem ; 
for malo, malunt, etc., occur in Plautus. 


§ 179.  Férois irregular in two respects:—1. Its second and 
third roots are not derived from the first, but from otherwise obsolete 
verbs, viz. tülo for tollo, and tlao, sup. tlàtum, by apheresis, latum :— 
2. In the present infinitive active, in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
in certain parts of the present indieative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infinitive 
passive, r is doubled. 


ACTIVE YOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indic. f&'-r6, (to bear.) Pres. Indic. fé-rór, (to be borne.) 

Pres. Infin. fer'-ró, Pres. Infin. fer'-ri, 

Perf. Indic. tü'-li, Perf. Part. là'-tüs. 

Supine. là'-tum. 

INDICATIVE. 
Present. 

S. f&'-ró, fers, fert; fé'-rór, fer'-ris or -ré, fer'-tür; 
P. fér -1-müs, fer’-tis, f&-runt. — fér'-i-mür, fé-rím -1-ni, fé-run'-tür. 
Imperf.  fé-re-bam. Imperf. — fére'-bür. 
Fut. fé’-ram, -rés, etc. Fut. fé'-rür, -ré’-ris or -ré'-ré, etc. 
Perf. tü"-li. Perf. là'-tüs sum or fu’-i. 
Plup. tü'lé-ram. Plup. là'-tüs é-ram or fu'-é-ram. 


Fut. perf. tit’-lé-rd. Fut. perf. l&-tüs &-r3 or fa'-&-r8. 
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SUBJUNOTIVE. 


Pres. f@-ram, -ris, etc. Pres.  fé-rür, -ri’-ris or -rA-ré, éfe. 
Imperf. fer'-rem, -rés, etc. — Imperf. fer'-rér, -ré’-ris, etc. 


Perf. -lé-rim. Perf.  l&-tüs sim or fu'-é-rim. 
Plup. _ ti-lis’-sem. Plup. 1a -tiis es-sem or fu-is'-sem. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. S. fér, P. fer’-té. Pres. S. fer'-ré, — P. fé-rim’-I-ni. 
Fut. S. fer’-t8, P. fer-to'-té, 
fer’-t6; fé-run’-td. Fut. S. fer'-tór, P. (fé-rém’-1-ni.) 
fer’-tor. é-run -tor. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres. fer’-ré. Pres. fer'-ri. 
Perf. tii-lis’-sé. Perf. là'-tus es'-sé or fu-is’-sé. 
Fut. lé-ti-ris es'-sé. Fut. là-tum i’-ri. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. fó'-rens. Perf. là -üs. 
Fut. lá-tü'-rüs. Fut. fé-ren'-düs. 
GERUND. 
fé-ren'-di, etc. 


SUPINES. 
Former. là/-tum. Latter. là '-tü. 


Nore. In the comic writers the following reduplicated forms are found in 
parts derived from the second root, viz. j, tetulisti, tetülit, tetulérunt ; tetuléro, 
tetulérit ; tetulissem, and tetulisse. 


$ 180. Fio, ‘to become,’ is properly a neuter verb of the third 
conjugation, having only the parts derived from the first root; but it 
is used also as a passive of fdcio, from which it takes those parts of 
the passive which are derived from the third root, together with the 
participle in dus. The infinitive present has been changed from the 
regular form fiéré to fiért. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Part. 


f1-6, fi'-é-ri, fac'-tüs, to be made or to become. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. fi -6, fis, fit ; Perf. fac’-tiis sum or fw’-i. 


P. fi-müs, fi'-tis, fi-unt. Plup. — fac'-tüs &-ram or fu'-é-ram. 
Imperf. fi-é’-bam, fi-6'-bàs, etc. Fut. perf.fac'-tüs &-rÓ or fu -&-ró. 
Fut. — fi-am, fi-6s, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. fi’-am, fi'-üs, etc. Perf. fac'-tüs sim or fu'-é-rim. 
Imp. fY-G-rem, -ó'-res, etc. Plup. fac'-tüs es’-sem or fu-is’-sem. 
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IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Pres. Sing. fi; Plur. fi'-té. Pres. fi'-6-ri. . 
Perf. fac'-tüs es’-s6 or fu-is’-sé. 
Fut. fac’-tum 1'-ri. 


PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 
Perf. fac'-tüs. Latter. fac'-tü. 
Fut. fá-ci-en'-düs. 


Norse. The compounds of f dcio which retain a, have also fio in the passive; 
as, calef ácio, to warm; passive, calef io; but those which change a into i form 
the passive regularly. (Cf. facto in the list, $ 172.) Yet confit, defit, and infit, 
occur. See § 183, 12, 18, 14. 


$ ISI. Edo, to eat, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the 
third conjugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, 
and infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, it has 
also forms similar to those of the corresponding tenses of sum:— 


Thus. 


INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
S. &'-d6, é'-dis, é -dit, 
(or es, est) ; 

P. éd'-I-müs, — éd -1-tís, é’-dunt. 
(or es’-tis), 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Imperfect. 
S. éd'-é-rem, éd’-é-rés, éd’-&-rét, 
(or es'-sem, es -sés, es -8&t) ; 


P. éd-é-re'-müs, éd-é-re'-tís, éd’-é-rent, 
(or es-s&'-müs, ^ es-se'-tís, ^ es'-sent). 


IMPERATIVE. 
Pr €3, S. &-dé, P e. éd" -i-té, 
(or és; es -tá). | 
Fut. S. éd'-1-tó, — P. éd-i-to'-té, é-dun'-t$. 
(or es'-t6, es-to'-t&). 
INFINITIVE. 
Pres. éd'-&-ré, (or es'-sé). 
PASSIVE. 


Pres. — &d'A-tür, or es'-tür). 
Imperf. &d-é-re-tür, (or es-se-tür). 


nom (a.) In the present subjunctive, édim, édis, etc., are found, for édam, 
,e 

(5.) In the compounds of édo, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 
Ambédo has the participles ambens and ambésus ; comédo has comésus, 
and rarely comestus; and adédo and exédo have adésus and exésus. 
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§ 18%. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, are 
formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive and the 
present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed from the second 
and third roots, it is a regular verb of the fourth conjugation. 


Nore. Fo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from, that root, 
consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 


Pres. Indic. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic. Perf. Part. 


e’-d, i’-ré, i’-vi, [-tum, to go. 
| INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. e’-5, is, It ; F ut. 1'-bó, i’-bis, i’-bit, elc. 


P. i’-mis, i'-tís, e'-unt. — Perf. i’-vi, i-vis’-ti, i'-vit, etc. 
Imperf. S. Y-bam, i-bas, i-bát; Plup. — iv'-éram, iv’-é-ras, etc. 
P. i-bà'-müs, etc. Fut. perf. iv’-€-r6, iv’-é-ris, etc. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres.  e'-am, e'-ás, e'-át, etc. Perf. iv’-é-rim, iv’-é-ris, etc. 
Imperf. i-rem, i-res, i’-rét, etc. — Plup. i-vis’-sem, i-vis’-sés, etc. 


IMPEBATIVE. INFINITIVE. 
Pres. S. i, P. i'-te. Pres. i'-rá. 
Fut. 2. 7-8, 1-to/-té, Perf. i-vis'-sé. 
8. 1'-tó; e-un'-tó. Fut. Y-tü'-rüs es’-sé. 
PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 
Pres. i'-ens, (gen. e-un’-tis.) e-un'-di, 
Fut. 1-tii’-riis, a, um. e-un'-do, etc. 


REMARK 1. In some of the compounds the forms eam, ies, iet occur, though 
rarely, in the future; as, redeam, redies, abiet, exiet, tent. — [stis, issem, and 
isse, are formed by contraction for ivistis, ivissem, and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

Rem. 2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive iri, and the third per- 
sons singular itur, ibátur, ibitur, itum est, etc.; eátur, irétur, eundum est, etc., 
which are used impersonally. See § 184, 2, (a.) 

Rem. 8. The compounds of eo, including véneo, are conjugated like the sim- 

le verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than ivi. See under eo 

4 176. Adeo, anteeo, ineo, protéreo, sübeo, and transeo, being used actively, 
are found in the passive voice. Jnigtur occurs as a future passive of tneo. 
Ambio is regular, like audio, but has either ambibat or ambiébat. 


Nore. Queo, I can, and , I cannot, are conjugated like eo, but they 
want the imperative mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 
They are sometimes found in the passive voice, before an infin itive passive. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


$ 183. (1) Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 


RxMARX. There are many verbs which are not found in all the tenses, numbers, and 
persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, are accounted s0, 
because they do not occur in the classics now extant. Others are in their nature defeo- 
tive. Thus, the first and second persons of the passive voice must be wanting in many 
verbs, from the nature of their signification. 

13 
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(2.) The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts :— 
1. Odi, 7 hate. 6. Fári, to speak. 11. Cé : 
" us T pray. 12. Cd iis douse me 


2. Copi, 7 have begun. 7. Queso 

8. Mémini, Jremember. 8. Ave, | hail, or 13. Défit, it is wanting. 
4. Aio, * | Isa 9. Salve, farewell. 14. Infit, he begins. 

5. Inquam, § ^ **9 10. Apáge, begone. 16. Ovat, he rejotces. 


1. Odi, cepi, and memíni are used chiefly in the perfect and in 
the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence called 
Preteritive verbs. Odi has also a deponent form in the perfect :— 

us, 

IND. perf. 0/-di or 0/-sus sum a plup. od’-é-ram; fut. perf. 5d’-é-ro. 
SunJ. perf. 6d’-é-rim; plup. 0-dis/-sem. 

Iur. perf. 0-dis’-se; fut. 0-8ü'/-rum es'/-se. 

Parr. fut. 0-sü'-rus; perf. 5’-sus. 

NoTE1. Exósus and pérósus, like dsus, are used actively. Odivit, for odit, oo- 
curs, M. Anton. in Cic. Phil. 18, 19: and odiendi in Appuleius. 


2. Inn. perf. coe’-pi; plup. coep’-é-ram ; fu perf. coep’-é-ro. 
Susy. perf. coep’-é-rim; plup. cce-pis’-sem. 
InF. perf. coe-pis’-se; fut. coep-tii’-rum es’-se. 
PART. fut. coep-tii’-rus; perf. coep’-tus. 
NoTE 2. In Plautus are found a present, cepio, present subjunctive, cepiam, 
and infinitive, cepére. Before an infinitive passive, ceptus esi etc., rather than 
cay, etc., are commonly used. 


8. IND. perf. mém'-1-ni; plup. mé-min’-é-ram ; fut. perf. mé-min’-é-ro. 
Susy. perf. mé-min’-é-rim; plup. mém-I-nis'-sem. 
INF. perf. mém-I-nis’-sé. 
IMPERAT. 2 pers. S. mé-men’-to; P. mém-en-tó-té. 

Norte 8. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, and, 
in the piuperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and future; as, 
fip e odérit. Cic. In this respect, nóvi, I know, the perfect of nosco, to 
earn, and consuévi, I am wont, the perfect of consuesco, I accustom myself, agree 
with ódi and memini. 


4. Iun. pres. ai/-0,* 2/-1s, a’-It; ——, ——, si'-unt.* 
—— mp. ai-é’-bam, ai-é’-bas, ai-6/-bát ; ai-6-b&/-miüs, ai-é-ba’-tis, ai-d’-bant. 
SUBJ. pres.——, ai’~-fis, ai’-at; ——, ——, ai'-ant. 
IMPERAT. pres, a/-1. PART. pres. ai’-ens. 
Nore 4. Ats with ne is contracted to ain’ like viden’, dbin' : for videsne, 
abisne. The comic writers use the imperfect aibas, aibat and aibant, which are 
dissyllabic. 


D. InD. pres. in’-quam, in^-quis, in’-quit; in’-qui-mis, in'-qul-tís, in’-qui-unt. 
— inp. ;7——, in-qui-e'-bát, and in-qui -bát; —-—, ——, in-qui-6’-bant. 
— fut. ——, in’-qui-és, in'-qui-6t; ——, ——, ——. 

— perf. ——, in-quis’-ti, in-quit ; —,—— -— 
SUBJ. pres. 








9 * 

, in’-qui-ds, in'-qui-At; ~——, in-qui-H’-tis, in'-qui-ant. 
IMPERAT. in’-qué, in’-qui-to. 

6. InD. pres. ——, ——, f&'-tür; fut. fà'-bór, ——, füb'-1-tür. 
—— perf. fatus est; plup. fatus éram. 
IMPERAT. fa’-ré. PART. pres. fans; perf. fa’-tis; fut. fan’-dis. 
INFIN. pres. fà/-rior f&'-ri-ér. GERUND. gen. fan’-di; abl. fan'/-do. 
Supine, fÀ'-tü. 





PN Prowounced a/-yo, a’-yunt, etc., wherever the diphthong ai js followed by a vowel. 
3 * 
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Inter f dri has the forms interfdtur, interf ata est, interfari, interfans, and 
inae atus far has eff ábor. bee, eff dtus est, € ats sunt; imperat. 
effáre; effári, effátus, € andus, effando; effütu.—Profári occurs in 

e following forms, prefátur, efamur; praefabantur; prafárer; 
prafarentur ; pref át sümus; praef átus fuéro; imperat. prof án, praf à- 
mino ; prafans, pref átus, prafandus; prefando.—Próf üri has prof dtur, 
prof áta est, prof áta sunt, prof átus and prófans. 

T. IND. pres. quz'-so, , qu &/-sit; quses/-ü-müs, ——, ——. 
Ixr. pres. quees’-€-ré. 

8. InPERAT. i’-vé, Á-và/-té; Á-vo^-to. INF. 4-vé/-ré. 
Nore. <Avére and salvére are often used with jübeo. 


9. IND. pres. sal/-ve-o; fut. sal-vé’-bis. INF. pres. sal-vé’-ré. 
IMPERAT. sal'-vé, sal-vé’-té; sal-vé’-to. 


10. IMPERAT. dp’-i-gé. So dge with a subject either singular or plural. 
11. IMPERAT. sing. c&’-do; pl. cet/-té for céd/-1-t&. Hence cédodum. 


12. IND. pres. con’-fit; fut. con-fY-et. 
Susy. pres. con-f1'-üt; imperf. con-f1'-6-rét.  Ixr. pres. con-fl’-8-r1. 


18. Iun. pres. dé’-fit; pl. dé-fY-unt; fut. dé-fY-6t. Susy. pres. dó-fY-At. 
Iur. pres. dé-fiY'-é-rl So ef-f1'-6-ri, and in-ter-fY-6-r1. Plaut. ; and in-ter- 
fY-at. Lucr. 
14. Inn. pres. in'-f1t; pl. in-fY-unt. 


15. In». pres. 6’-vit. SuBJ. pres. 6’-vit; imperf. ó-và/-rét. 
PART. pres. /-vans; perf. 6-va’-tiis ; fut. óv-à-tü/-rüs. GERUND, 5-van’-dL 





Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the follow- 
ing:—FÜrem, fores, etc., firé, (see $154, R. 8.) Ausim, ausis, ausit; ausint. Fazo 
and fazim, fazis, faxit; faximus, faxitis, faxint. Fazem. The form in o is 
an old future perfect; that in im a perfect, and that in em a pluperfect sub- 
junctive. See $ 162, 7, (c.), and 9. 

Rem. 2. In the present tense, the first person singular, füro, to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. So in the imperative sci, cipe and 
polle, from scio, cüpio, an polleo, do not occur. 

Rem. 8 A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by 
contraction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, sis for si vis, sults for st 
vultis, sódes for si audes (for audies.) 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


§ 184. (a) Impersonal verbs are those which are used 
only in the third person singular, and do not admit of a personal 
subject. 


(b.) The subject of an impersonal verb in the active voice is, for the most 
part, either an infinitive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause; but in English 
the neuter pronoun, i£, commonly stands before the verb, and represents such 
clause; as, me delectat scribére, it delights me to write. Sometimes an accusa~ 
tive depending on an impersonal verb takes, in English, the place of a sub- 
ject; as, me miséret tut, I pity thee. 


1. Impersonal verbs in the active voice are conjugated in the sev- 
eral conjugations like delectat, it delights; décet, it becomes; contingit, 
it happens; evénit, it happens; thus :— 
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let Cow. 2d Cow. 8d Cow. 4th Con. 
Imp. Pres. delectat, décet, contingit, evéni 
Imp. delect&bat, decóbat, contingébat, eveniébat, 
Fut. delectabit, decébit, continget, eveniet, 
Perf. delectavit, decuit, contigit, evénit, 
Plup. delectavérat, decuérat, contigérat, evenérat, 
Fut. perf. delectavérit. decuérit. contigérit. evenérit. 
Sus. Pres. delectet, deceat, contingat, eveniat, 
Imp. delectiret, decéret, contingéret, eveniret, 
Perf. delectavérit, decuérit, contigérit, evenérit, 
Plup. delectavisset. decuisset. contigisset. evenisset. 
Ixr. Pres. delectire, decére, contingére, evenire, 
Perf. delecta visse. decuisse. contigisse. evenisse. 


2. (a) Most neuter and many active verbs may be used imperson- 
ally in the passive voice, by changing the personal subject of the ac- 
tive voice into an ablative with the preposition a or ab ; as, 

Ill nt; or pugnátur ab illis, they fight. Illi querunt, or queritur. ab 
illis, thoy ask. Cf. (141, Rem.2. — , 

(b.) In the passive form, the subject in English is, commonly, either 
the agent, expressed or understood, or an abstract noun formed from 
the verb; as, 


Pugnátum est, we, they, ete. fought; or, the battle was fought. Concurritur, 
the people run together; or, there is & concourse. 


(c.) Sometimes the English subject in the passive form is, in Latin, an ob- 
lique case dependent on the verb; as, .favétur tibi, thou art favored. 


The following are the forms of impersonal verbs in the several conjugations 
of the passive voice:— 


InpDIcaTIvE Moop. 


Pres. pugnütur, favétur, curritur, venitur . 
Imp. pugnabatur, favebatur, currebatur, veniebatur, 
Fut.  pugnabitur, favebitur, currétur, veniétur, 
Perf. pugnütum est or fautum est or cursum est or ventum est or 
fait, uit, fuit, fuit, 
Plup. pugnátum érator fautum érat or cursum érat or ventum rat or 
uérat, fuérat, fucrat, fuérat, 
Fut. p. pugnátum éritor fautum érit o* cursum érit or ventum érit or 
érit. fuérit. fuérit. ' fuérit. 
SuBJUNCTIVE Moop. 
Pres. pugnétur, faveátur, currátur, veniütur, 
. pugnarétur, faverétur, currerétur, venirétur, 
Perf. pugnatum sit or fautum sit or cursum sit or ventum sit or 
uérit, fuérit, fuérit, fuérit, 
Plup. pugnitum esset or fautum esset or cursum esset or ventum esset or 
uisset. fuisset. fuisset. fuisset. 


INFINITIVE Moop. 


Pres. pugniri, favéri, curri, veniri, 

Perf. pugnütum esse or fautum esse or cursum esse or ventum esse or 
uisse, fuisse, fuisse, fuisse, 

Fut. pugnitum iri. fautum iri. cursum iri. ventum iri, 
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8. In like manner, in the periphrastic conjugation, the neuter gen- 
der of the participle in dus, both of active and neuter verbs, is used 
impersonally with est, etc., and the dative of the person; as, mihi 
scribendum fuit, I have been obliged to write; moriendum est omnibus, 
all must die. See $ 162, 15, R. 5. 


REMARK 1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all 
of which are of the second conjugation, viz. décet, libet, Hcet liquet, miséret, 
gportets Piget, penitet, püdet, and tedet (See § 169.) Four of these, décet, libet, 

cet, and üquet occur also in the third person plural, but without personal sub- 
jects. There seems, however, to be no good reason for distinguishing the 
verbs above enumerated from other impersonal verbs. The following are such 
other verbs as are most commonly used impersonally :— 


(a.) In the first conjugation :— 


Constat, it is evident. Vücat, there is leisure. -  Pugnütur, @ battle is 
Jüvat, it delights. Certatur, there is a con- ought. 
Preestat, it is better. tention. Státur, they stand firm. 
Restat, s¢ remains. Peccátur, a fault is com- 
Stat, i ts resolved. mitted. 

(5.) In the second conjugation :— 

áret, it ars. Pertinet, i£ pertains. Persuadétur, he, they, eto 

Anon ub $ to. Plácet, i es. are persuaded. ^ 
Displicet, t displeases. Flétur, we, etc. weep, or, Pertsesum est, » 
Dólet, $t grieves. there is weeping. etc. are dis with. 
Miserétur, it distresses. | Nocétur, injury is in- Silótur, silence is main 
Pátet, i is plain. Slicted. tained. 

(c.) In the third conjugation :— 
Accidit, it happens. Miserescit, it distresses. — Desinitur, there is an end. 
Condücit, i£ is useful. Sufficit, it suffices. Scribitur, it is written. 
Contingit, it happens. Creditur, it is believed. Vivitur, we, etc. live. 


Fallit, or | it escapes me; Curritur, people run. 
Figit-me, j Ido not know. 


(d.) In the fourth conjugation :— 
Convénit, $4 is agreed Expédit, it is expedient. — Scitur, it is known. 


upon; wis fit. . Dormitur, we, they, etc. Itur they, eto. go. 
Evénit, 3t happens. sleep. E , Venitur. they, do. come. 
(e.) Among irregular verbs :— 
Fit, 4t Preetérit me, $t is un- Réfert, it concerns. 
Intérest, s£ concerns. to me. Sübit, it occurs. 
Obest, $£ is hurtful. Prodest, it avails. Supérest, it remains. 


(J-) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature. The subject of these may be Jupiter, deus, or celum, 
which are sometimes expressed. Of this kind are the following:— - 


Fulget, uu Lapidat, it rains stones. — Tónat, it thunders. 

urtren pilgiem. Lui i gromstight, Verpeecio. | renng 
3 +] 3 

Gélat, it freezes. Ningit, i£ snows. vesperascit, ) proaches. 

rin Ma it hails. Pluit, tt rains. m , ) 


Lapidat, singit, and pluit are also, used impersonally in the passive voice, 
18* 
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junctive in its stead; as, delect 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 
Rem. 3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerands, and su- 


pines; but 


tet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, an 


§ 185. 


al verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
let it delight. In the passive voice, their 


the ge- 


rund. /Piidet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 
REM. 4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in 


a somewhat different sense; as, ut 


the Tiber and bridge were between them. 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


§ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have different 
forms to express the same meaning. 
Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrico and fabricor, 


to frame ;—in conjugation ; as, ldvo, -üre, and ldvo, -ére, to wash 


inier eos et pons tnteresset, so that 


or in certain tenses; as, odi and ósus sum, I hate. 


1. The following dep 
0 


an active form in o, 


onent verbs, besides their passive form, have 
the same meaning, but which is, in general, 


rarely used. A few, however, which are marked r., occur more rare- 
ly than the corresponding forms in o. 


Abominor, to abhor. 
Adülor, to flatter. 
Altercor, £o dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace. 
Arbitror, to suppose. 
Argütor, to prate. 
Assentior, to assent. 
Aucüpor, to hunt after. 
Augiror, to foretell. 
Aurigor, to drive a chariot. 
Ausplcor, to take the au- 
ces 


spices. 
Cachinnor, r. to laugh 
aloud. 
Comitor, to accompany. 
Commentor, to deliberate. 
Convivor, to feast together. 
Cunctor, (cont.), to delay. 
Dignor, to deem worthy. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 


Fabricor, to frame. 
Fenéror, to lend on in- 
terest. 
Fluctuor, to fluctuate. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, r. to impart. 
Jurgor, to quarrel. 
Lacrimor, r. to weep. 
Ludificor, to ridicule. 
Lux ürior, r, to be rank. 
Medicor, to heal. 
Méreor, to deserve. 
Métor, to measure. 
Miséreor, to commiserate. 
Modéror, to moderate. 
Munéror, r. to bestow. 
Nictor, r. to wink. 
Nitrior, r. to nourish. 
Obsonor, to cater. 
Opinor, to suppose. 


Oscitor, to gape. 
Pacificor, t to make a 
peace. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Partior, to divide. 
Popülor, to lay waste. 
Pünior, to punish. 
Ruminor, to ruminate. 
Sciscltor, to inquire. 
Sortior, to cast lots. 
Stabülor, to stable. 
Tueor, to defend. 
Tumultuor, to be in von- 


fusion. 
Tütor, to defend. 
Utor, to use. 
Urinor, to dive. 
*Velificor, to set sail. 
Venéror, to reverence. 
Vocif éror, to basol. 


2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation :— 


Boo, -are, 

Boo, -ére, r. to roar. 
Bullo, -àre, . 
Bullio, -ire, to boil. 
Cieo, -ére, . 


Denso, -are . 
D ens eo, -ére, | to thicken. 
erveo, -ére ° 
Ferve, “ire, to boil. 
io, -ére . 
Fódio, are, r. j to dig. 


Pale beer | to shine. 
ivo! -éro] y, | f toash 
Linie, ire x. fo anon 
Ni Are | ovi 
Sali, ae, | fo sal 
Scáteo, -Gre, 


Scáto, -ére, r. | to abound. 


Sono, -áre 
Sóno, -Ére, | to sound. 


Strideo, -ére, 


e MN 

e RN 

Tuor, -i, r. | to protect. 

Those marked r. are rare- 
ly used. 
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Mórior, drior, and pótior 
See in lists §§ 174 and 177. 
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; also, are redundant in conjugation in certain parts. 


1. Some verbs are spelled alike, or nearly alike, but 


differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or signification, or in 


two or more 


these respects. 


Such are the following :— 


Abdico, -üre, to abdicate. 
a -ére, lo re ee 
Acclido, -ére, to fa 
Accido, -ére, d Dos. 
Addo, -ére, to add. 
Adeo, -ire, to go to. 
.Aggéro, -àre, t0 heap up. 
Aggro, -ére, to heap upon. 
Allégo, -Are, to depute. 
Allégo, -ére, to choose. 
Appello, -are, to call. 
Appello, -ére, to drive to. 
Cito, -tre, to fall. 
Cedo, -ére, fo cut. 

Cédo, -ére, to meld. 
Caleo, -Gre, to be hot. 
Calleo, -ére, to be hard. 
Cáno, -ére, to sing. 
Caneo, -ére, to be gray. 
Cáreo, -ére, to want. 
Caro, -ére, to card wool. 
Célo, -áre, to conceal. 
Ceelo, -fire, to carve. 
Censeo, -ére, to think. 
Sentio, -ire, to feel. 
Claudo, -ére, to shut. 
Claudo, -ére, to be lame. 
Colligo, -are, to bind to- 


gether. 

Colligo, -ére, to collect. 

Colo, -àre, to strain. 

Colo, -ére, to cultivate. 

Compello, are, to accost. 

Compello, -ére, to force. 

Concido, -ére, to cut to 
pieces. 

Concido, -ére, to fall. 

Conscendo, -ére, to em- 
bark. 

Conscindo, -ére, to tear 
io pieces. 

Consterno, -áre, toterrify. 

Consterno, -ére, to strew 


over. 
Decido, -ére, to fall down. 
Decido, -ére, to cut off. 
Decipio, -ére, to deceiwe. 
Desipio, -ére, to dote. 
Deligo, -áre, to tie up. 
Deligo, -ére, to choose. 
Diligo, -&re, to love. 

Dico, -ére, to say. 

Dico, -are 


ttdo, -ére, to eat. 
Edo, -ére, to publish. 
Edüco, -àre, to educate. 
Ediico, -ére, to draw out. 
Eff éro, -àre, to make wild. 
Eff éro, -re, to carry out. 
Excido, -ére, to fall out. 
Excido, -ére, to cut off. 
Fério, -ire, to strike. . 
Féro, -re, to bear. 
Férior,-àri, to keep holiday. 
Frigeo, -Gre, to 5 cold. 
Frigo, -ére, to fry. 
Fügo, -àre, to putto flight. 
Fügio,-ére, to fly. 
Fundo, -áre, to found. 
Fundo, -ére, to pour out. 
Incido, -&re, to fall ino. 
Incido, ére, to cut into. 
Indico, -are, to show. 
Indico, ére, to proclaim. 
Inficio, -ére, to stain. 
Infitior, -àri, to deny. 
Intercido, -ére, to happen. 
Intercido, -ére, (o cut 
asunder. 
Jáceo, -Ere, to lie. 
Jácio, -ére, to throw. 
Labo, -áre, to totter. 
Labor, -i, to glide. 
Lacto, -àre, to suckle. 
Lacto, -àre, to deceive. 
Légo, -üre, to depute. 
Légo, -ére, to read. 
Liceo, -ére, to be lawful. 
Liceor, -éri, to bid for. 
Liquo, -àre, to melt. 
A -ére, to be mani- 
est. 
Liquor, -i, (o melt. 
Mano, -àre, to flow. 
Máneo, -ere, to stay. 
Mando, -ire, to command. 
Mando, -ére, to eat. 
Méto, -ére, to reap. 
Métor, -àri, to measure. 
Métior, -iri, to measure. 
Métuo, -ére, to fear. 
Miséror, -àri, to pity. 
Miséreor, -éri, to pity. 
Moror, -ari, to delay. 
Morior, -i, to die. 
Niteo, -ére, to glitter. 


Nitor, -i, to strive. 
Obséro, -üre, to lock up. 
Obséro, -ére, to sow. 
Occido, -ére, to fall. 
Occido, -ére, to kt 
Opério, -ire, to cover. 
Opéror, -ri, to work. 
Oppérior, -tri, to wait for. 
Pando, -àre, to bend. 
Pando, -ére, to extend. 
Páro, -üre, to prepare. 
Pareo, -ére, to T. 
Pário, -ére, to bring f« 
Pário, -àre, to nce. 
Pendeo, -ére, to hang. 
Pendo, -ére, to weigh. 
PercOlo, -üre, to filter. 
Percólo, -ére, to adorn. 
Permáneo, -ére, to re- 
main. 
Permàáno, -àre, to flow 
through. 
Preedico, -àre, to publish. 
Preedico, -ére, to foretell, 
Prodo, -ére, to betray. 
Pródeo, -ire, to come forth. 
Recédo, -ére, to retire. 
Recido, -ére, to fall back. 
Recido, -ére, to cut off. 
Reddo, -ére, to restore. 
Rédeo, -ire, to return. 
Reféro, -re, to bring back. 
Refério, -ire, to strikeback. 
Relégo, -&re, to remove. 
Relégo, -ére, to read over. 
Sédo, -Gre, to allay. 
Sédeo, -ére, to sit. 
Sido, -ére, to sink. 
Séro, -ére, to sow. 
Séro, -ére, to entwine. 
peerte; -ére, to fall un- 
er 


Succido, -ére, to cut down. 

Vado, -ére, to go. 

Vador, -àn, to bind over 
bail. 


Véneo, -ire, to be sold. 

Vénio, -ire, to come. 

Vénor, -àri, to hunt. 

Mone Fu to bind. 
inco, -€re, to conquer. 

V lo, -Bre, to fly. 

Volo, velle, to be willing. 
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2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect; as, 
Aceo, acui, to be sour. Fulcio, falsi, to . Páveo, pavi, to fear. 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. Lüceo, luxi, to dins. Pasco, pávi, to feed. 
Cresco, crévi, to . Ligeo, luxi io mourn. Pendeo, pépen i, tohang. 
Cerno, crévi, to ee. — Mulceo, mulsi, to soothe. Pendo, pépendi, to weig 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Mulgeo, mulei, to milk. 

To these add some of the compounds of sto and sisto. 


8. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or perfect 
participle; as, 
Frico, frictum, to rub. Pango, pactum, to drive Pátior, passus, to suffer. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. in. Téneo, tentum, to 
Mineo, mansum, (o re- Paciscor, pactus, to bar- Tendo, tentum, tostretch. 
main. gain. erro, versum, to brush. 
Mando, mansum, tochew. Pando, passum, toextend. Verto, versum, to turn. 


DERIVATION OF VERBS. 


$189. Verbs are derived either from nouns, from adjec- 
tives, or from other verbs. 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called denomina- 
tives. 


1. (a.) Active denominatives are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter, of the second. They are usually formed 
by adding respectively o and eo to the root; as, 


From Nouns. 


Actives. Neuters. 
Armo, to arm, (arma.) Flóreo, to bloom, (flos.) 
Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (frons.) 
Nomino, £o name, (nomen.) Lüceo, to shine, (lux.) 


Numéro, to number, (numérus.) Vireo, to flourish, (vis.) 
FROM ADJECTIVES. 


Albo, to whiten, (albus.) Albeo, to be white, (albus.) 
Celebro, to frequent, (celéber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 
Libéro, to free, (liber.) Fláveo, to be yellow, (flàvus.) 


(b.) Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together, (acervus.) ^ Exstirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 
Excüvo, to excavate, (cávus.) Illáqueo, £o insnare, (láqueus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, etc., denoted by the primitive; as, archi- 
tector, to build; comitor, to accompany; firor, to steal; from architectus, 
cómes, and fir. 

8. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives ; as, cornt- 
cor, to imitate a crow, from corniz ; Grecor, to imitate the Greeks. Some of 
these end in isso; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 


II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentatives, in- 
ceptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 
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al 


1. Frequentatives express a repetition, or an increase of the action 
expressed by the primitive. 

(a.) They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed by adding 
o to the third-root; as, dómo, (dómit-) dómito. So adjüvo, adjüto ; 
dico, dicto ; géro, gesto. In verbs of the first conjugation, dt of the 
root is often changed into it; as, clámo, to cry, (clamat-) clamito, to 
cry frequently. 

(b.) A few frequentatives are formed by adding ifo to the first 
root of the primitive; as, dgo (dg-) dgito. So ldteo, ldttto; nosco, 
nosctto ; quaro, querilo. 


(c.) Frequentatives, from primitives of the second, third, and fourth conju- 
gations, sometimes serve again as primitives, from which new frequentatives 
are formed; as, dico, dicto, dictito ; curro, curso, cursito; vénio, vento, ventito. 
Sometimes the second or intermediate form is not in use. 

(d.) Some frequentatives are deponent; as, minitor, from minor (mindt-); 
versor, from verto (vers-). So amplexor, sector, lóquitor, from amplector, séquor, 
and lóquor. 

(e.) When verbs of this class express simply an increase of the action de- 
noted by the primitive, they are, by some grammarians, called in£ensives. 

2. Inceptives, or inchoatives mark the beginning of the action or 
state expressed by the primitive. 

(a.) They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, which, in 
the third conjugation, 1s 1; as, cdleo, to be hot; cdlesco, to grow hot. 

So labo, (are ), lábasco: ingémo, ( ére ), ingémisco; obdormio, (ire ), obdormisco. 
Hisco is c Cradtod for hiasco, fron hio) ( are ). Cre) u 

(b.) Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 


(c.) Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives by adding asco 
or esco to the root; as, puérasco, from puer ; jüvenésco, from jivénis. 


Nore. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 
Some verbs in sco, which are not inceptives, are active; as, disco, posco. 


9. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by the 
primitive. 

(a.) They are formed from the third root, by adding trio; as, 
ceno, to sup, (cenàt,) cenalürio, to desire to sup. 

(5.) Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See $ 176, Note. 

(c.) Verbs in ürio, having v long, are not desideratives; as, prürio, Ni gürio. 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are formed 
by adding illo to the root of the primitive; as, conscribillo, to scribble, 
from conscribo. — 


They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 


5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed by 
adding so, esso, or isso to the root of the primitive; as, fücesso, to act 
earnestly—from fcio. 

So cdpesso, tncesso, from cdpio and incédo. Concipisco, to desire greatly, though 
in form an inceptive, is, in its signification, an intensive. 

Norr. Verbs of all these classes have sometimes simply the meaning of their 
primitives. 
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COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 


$ 185. Verbs are compounded variously :— 


1. Of a noun and a verb; as, edifico, belligéro, iuri. dcio. See $ 108, R. 1. 
2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, amplifico, multiplico. 
8. Of two verbs; as, caléfácio, madéf ácio, patéf ácw. 
REM. In verbs of this class, the first part, which is a verb of the second con- 
jugation, loses its final o; the second part is always the verb /dcto. 


4. Of an adverb and a verb; as, bénéfdcio, málédico, sátágo, nolo, neg 

5. Of. preposition and a verb; as, addico, excólo, prüdo, subrépo, erno, 
ungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun; as, pernocto, irrétio. 


§ 189. In composition with particles, the vowels a and e and 
the diphthong c in the radical syllable of the simple verb are often 
changed in the compound. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e:— 
Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, Pário, ^ Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fátiscor, — Lacto, Partio, Sacro racto. 
Capto, Fallo, Grádior, Mando,  Pátior, Scando, 


Exc. A is retained in amando, premando, desacro, and retracto ; predamno, 
and pertracto sometimes also occur. A is also changed into e in occento from 
canto, and anhélo from halo ; comperco also is found. 


2. The following, in the first root, change d and é into f; viz. 
ágo, cádo, égeo, émo, frango, pango, prémo, régo, sédeo, spécio, tango. 
8. These change 4 and 2, in the first and second roots, into 1; viz. 
sálio, to leap, sápio, táceo, and téneo. 
4. These change d into f, and c into i, in all the roots; viz. 
hábeo, lácio, láteo, pláceo, státuo; csedo, ledo, and quero. 


5. The following change 4, in the first root, into t, and in the third 
root into e; viz. 
cáno, cápio, fáteor, jácio, rápio, and ápiscor. 


Exc.(a.) A is retained in circumágo, perdgo, satdgo; antéhdbeo, posthábeo, 
dépango, répango, compláceo, and perpláceo. Occdno and récdno also sometimes 
occur. £ is retained in coémo, circumsédeo, and süpersédeo. Antécdpto and an- 
ticipo are both used; so also are stiperjdcio and stiperjicio. 

(6.) Osgo and dégo are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and dgo; démo, 
prómo and sümo, from de, pro, sub, and émo; prebeo, and perhaps débeo, from 
pre, de, and habeo; pergo and surgo, from per, sub, and régo. 

NoTE 1. Facto, compounded with a preposition, changes d into i in the first 
root, and into e in the third; as, afficio, afféci, affectum. Some compounds of 
fácto with nouns and adjectives, change d into i, and also drop ¢ before o, and 
are of the first conjugation; as, significo, letif, ico, magnifico. Spécio forms 
some compounds in the same manner; as, c cor and suspicor. 

NorE 2. Légo, compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nec, and se, changes é 
into i, in the first root; as, colligo, negligo, etc. ; but with ad, pra, per, re, sud, 
and trans, it retains é; as, allégo. 

Nore 3. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into v; as, inculco, insulto. 
Plaudo changes au into 0; as, explódo; except applaudo. Audio changes au 
into é in obédio. Causo, claudo, and quátio, drop a; as, accüso, réclüdo, percütio. 
Jüro changes i into d in dójéro and pééro, but déjüro, also, is in use. 
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Nore 4. In the compounds of cdveo, máneo, and trdko, d remains unchan 
and so also does @ in the compounds of hereo. ged, 


Note 5. The simple verbs with which the following are com- 
pounded are not used :— | 


Défendo, Impédio, Confüto,  Instigo, Conniveo, 
Offendo, Imbuo, Réfüto, | Impleo, Percello, 

Expérior, Compello, (-Gre,) Ingruo, Compleo,  Induo, and some 
Expédio, Appello, (-àre,) Congruo, Rénideo, Exuo, others. 


For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs see 
196. 


PARTICLES. 


$190. 1. Particles are those parts of speech which are 
neither declined nor conjugated. They are divided into four 
classes—adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and tnterjections. 


Nors. A word may sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, ac- 
cording to its connection. 


ADVERBS. 


2. An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb; as, 
Béne et sapienter dizit, he spoke well and wisely; Cinis égrégie fidélis, a re- 


markably faithful dog; Nimis valde lauddre, to praise too much. Compare 
$4 277, R. 1. 


8. Adverbs, in regard to their signification, are divided into va- 
rious classes; as, adverbs of place, time, manner, etc., and some be- 
long to either class according to their connection. 


4. In regard to their etymology, adverbs are either primitive or 
derivative. 


REMARK. Among primitive adverbs are here classed not only such as can- 
not be traced to any more remote root, but also all which are not included in 
the regular classes of derivative adverbs hereafter mentioned. 


PRIMITIVE ADVERBS. 


$ 1391. The primitivé adverbs are few in number, when com- 
red with the derivatives, and most of them are contained in the 
llowing lists marked I, II, and III. 


I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 


deo, so far, as far. álicübi, somewhere. áliquoversum, toward 
&dhüc, to this place. alicundé, from some some place. 
adversiis, opposite, place. áliundé, from another 
advereum, ver against, aio, to another place. place. . 
exadversiis,—um, ) toward. Aliqua, in some way. —— circà, 

wid, by another way. áliorsum, toward anoth- circum, around, 

liliás, 15 another place. circitér, on every side. 


er e. 
abi, elsewhere. Álíquo, to some place. circumcirci,allaround. 
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citr&, on this side. 

citro, hither. 

contra, over against. 

córam, before. 

déhinc, henceforth. 

deinceps, successively. 

deinde, after that. 

déniqué, finally. 

dénuo, again. 

deorsum, downward. 

dextrorsum, toward the 
right. 

ea, that way. 

eadem, the same way. 

eo, to that place, thither. 

eodem, to the same place. 

exindé, after that. 

extra, without. 

extrinsécüs, from without. 

fórüs, out o 8. 

fdris, without. 

hic, this way. 

hacténüs, thus far. 

hic, here. 

hinc, hence. 

hüc, Atther. 

hücusqué, thus far. 

horsum, hitherward. 

Ibi, there. 

Ibidem, in the same place. 

illàc, that way. 

illic, there. 

illine, thence. 

illo, thither. 

illorsum, thitherward. 

illüc, thither. 

indé, thence. 

indidem, Jom the same 
place. 


REMARK 1. (a.) The interrogative adverbs of 
whence? quóf whither? and quad? in what way? 


ADVERBS. 


infra, below, benenth. 
Intbi, in that place. 
intrinsécüs, from within. 


intra, intro, 
introrsum, > within. 
intüs, 


istác, that way. 

istic, there. 

istinc, thence. 

isto, istüc, thither. 

juxta, near, alike. 

nécübi, lest any where. 

neutro, to neither side. 

neutrübi, to netther place, 
to neither side. 

nullibi, 

nusquam, 

pénitis, within. 

poné, post, behind, back. 

porro, onward. 

prócül, far. 

própé, proptér, near. 

prorsum, forward. 

protiniis, onward. 

qua? in which way 

quaqua, what way 

quacumque, J soever. 

quiqué, wheresoerer. 

qualibét, 

quavis, 

quo f tohither ? 

quoád, 

quousqué, | how far. 

quopiam, 

quóquam, | to some place. 

quóquo, whither- 

quocumqué, j soever. 

quoquoversiis, toward 
every side. 


no where. 


$n every way. 
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quorsum ? whitherward? 


uovis 
dualibet, | to every place. 


retro 

, uu 
rursum, back. 
sicübi, tf any where. 
sicunde, if ‘from any 
sinistrorsum, t 


eft. 
subtér, beneath. 
siipér, supra, abore, on top. 
suvsum, upward. 
tum then, in the next 


e. 
the 


ace. 
übi? where? 
übicumqué, 
übiübi, | 
übilibét, | 


wherever, 
wheresoever. 


übiqué any where, 
üblvis,' every where 
ultr&, ultro, beyond. 
unde whence? 
undélibét, 
undevis u^ every 
undique, ere. 
undeundé, whence- 
undécumqué, § svever. 
uspiam, | somewhere, 
usquam, § any where. 
usqué, all the way. 
usquéquaqué, in all ways. 
utrimqué, on sides. 
utro? which way? 
utrobi? in which place? 
utróbiqué, tn both places. 
utroque, to both sides. 
utroquéversum, toward 
both sides. 


place, fbi? where? wndi? 


ave relation to other ad- 


verbs formed in & similar manner, thus constituting & svstem of adverbial cor- 
relatives similar to that of the pronominal adjectives. See $ 189, 5, (3.) 

(6.) As in the case of the pronominal correlatives, the interrogative and 
relatwe forms are alike, beginning with u or qu. The demonstratives are formed 


from is, which is strengthened by dem, and the indefinite from dl 


3s. The 


general relatives and the general indefinites or uffiversals, like those of the pro- 
nominal adjectives, are made, the former by doubling the simple relatives or 
by appending to them the termination cumque, *soever, and the latter by ad- 
ding qué, vis, or libét. Thus: 


Interrog. — Demonstr. 
übi? Ibi, 
Ibidem, 
nndé ? indé, 
indidem, 
quo? eó, 
eódem, 
quá? ea, 
eadem. 


Relat. Gen. Relat. 
übi, übiübi, 
übicumqué, 
undé, undeundé, 
undécumqué, 
quo, quoquo, 
quócumqué, 
qua. quaqua, 
quacumqué, 


Indefin. 


Gen. Inde 
&ltcübi, of 


tibiqué, 
tbivis, 
übilibét. 
alicundé, 


aliqu6, 
áliquü. quavis, 
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(c.) To those answering to dbif may be added diibi, nullibi, and inibi, the 
latter being a strengthened form of ibi. In like manner dliundé, utrimque, in- 
trinséciis, and extrinséciis may be added to those answering to undéf and dió to 
those answering to gud? So also to utró f answer utróqué and neutro. 

(d.) The demonstratives ibi, ind, and eó are used only in reference to rela- 
tive sentences which precede; but more definite demonstratives are formed 


from the pronouns hic, isté, and 1//é, answering in like manner to db? undé? 


ADVERBS. 


and gu)? These together with the preceding correlatives are, in the following 
table, arranged respectively under their several interrogatives dbhif undé? quó 
quif and quorsum f—Thus : 
tbi? undé ? quo? ua? uorsum ? 
bic, hinc, hüc, ac, orsum, 
istic, istinc, istüc, istac, istorsum, 
illic, illinc, illüc, illac, illorsum, 
Jbi, indé ed, ea, ———À3 
. Ibidem, indidem, eodem, eidem, ——, 
alibi, Áliundé, Álio, alia, áliorsum, 
Álicübi. alicundé. áliquo. aliqua. áliquóversum. 


(e-) Hic, hinc, hic, refer to the place of the speaker; isfic, istinc, istic, to the 


place of the second 
the third 


(J-) The interrogative adverbs sbi, undé, 


JSutiros Helvetios, ü 


rson or person addressed; and illic, linc, illic, to that of 
rson or the person or thing spoken of. Cf. $ 207, R. 23, (a.) and (d.) 

quó, £g etc. are often used with- 
out a question, simply as adverbs of place; as, /n eam partem i1türos, atque Ibi 
i eos Cesar constituisset. 


(g-) In consequence of a transfer of their meaning, some of the adverbs of 


place, as, hic, 


and some of them are used also as conjunctions. 


actütum, immediately. 
abhinc, from this time. 
ded, so long (as ). 
adhiic, until now, still. 
Sliais, at another time 


II. Adverbs of Time. 


illico, emmediately. 
indé, after that, then. 
interdum, sometimes. 
intérim, meanwhile. 
Itérum, again. 


ibi, sibi, hinc, indé, hacténiis, etc., become also adverbs of time, 


quamdiü ? how long? 

quando? whenf 

quandocumqué, when- 
ever. 

quandóqué, at some time. 


Aliquamdiü, for awhile. jam, now, already. quátér, four times. 
áliquando, at some time. jamdit long ago, Quod how long? 
Aliquótiés, several times. jamdadum, | 9999.  quousqué? g 
anté, | before, jamjam, presently. quondam, formerly 
antea, previously. jampridem, long since. qudtidié, daily. 
antéhác, formerly. módo, just now. quóties? how often? 


bis, twice. (see $ 119). 
circitér, about, near. 
crüs, tomorrow 


cum or quum, when. 
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mox, soon after. 
nondum, not yet. 


nonnumquam, sometimes. 


nüdiüs tertiüs, three days 


protínüs, wnsiantly. 


quum or cum, then. 
rursüs, again. 

sepée, often. 

sémél, once. 


deinceps, in succession. ago. sempér, always. 
deindé or deln, | thereupon, nunc, now. státim, immediately. 
, exindéor exin, j afterward. numquam, never. sübindé, immediately, now 
déhinc, from this time. nüpér, lately. and then. 
démum, at length. olim, formerly. tamdiü, so long. 
dénique, lastly. párumpér, | or a short tandem, at length. 
difi - paulispér, time. tantispér, Jor so long. 
düdum previously. pérendié, to days hence. tér, thrice. 
eousqué so long. porro, hereafter, in fu- tótiós, so often. 
héré or héri, yesterday. ture. tum, tunc, then. 
hic, here, hereupon. post, poste’, afterwards. übi, when, as soon as. 
inc, from this time, since. posthàc, hereafter. umquam, ever. 
hódie, to-day. postridie, the day after. | usqué, unl, ever. 
Ibi, then, thereupon. pridem, long since. iit or titi, as, as soon as 
identidem, now and then, — pridie, the day before. when. 
r y- 
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III. Adverbs of Manner, Quality, Degree, etc, 


Aided, so, to that degree. 
admódum, very much. 
Alitér, otherwise. 
ceu, as, like as. 
cir? why? 
duntaxat, only, at least. 
etiam, also, truly, yes. 
tiamnunc, . 
étiamtum, | also, besides. 
fons, almost, nearly. 
fortassé, perhaps. 
frustrà, in vain. 
gratis, Sreely. 
aud, not. 
haudquaquam, by no 
means. 
hücusqué, so far. 
identidem, constantly. 
immó, nay, on the con- 
trary. 
ita, so. 
Item, just so, also. 
JtIdem, tn like manner. 
juxta, equally, alike. 
mes, more. 
médo, only. 
nz or né, truly, verily. 
né, not. 
nédum, much less. 
nempé, truly, forsooth. 
néquiquam, ) by no 
neutiquam, § means. 
nimirum, certainly, to be 
sure. 


páritér, equally. 
párum, too little. 
paulatim, by degrees. 
pénitüs, wholly. 
périndé, ) Just as, 
proindé, { as though. 
perquam, very much. 
plérumqué, for the most 
part, commonly. 
poótiüs, rather. 
porro, moreover, then. 
pretér, beyond, except. 
presertim, particularly. 
profecto, truly. 
prop®, almost, near. 
própémódum, almost. 
prorsüs, wholly. 
quam, how much, as. 
quamobrem, wherefore. 
quàré ? why? wherefore? 
quási, as if, as it were. 
quémadmódum, as. 


quidem, !;: 

équidem, 5 indeed. 

quomédo? how? in what 
manner f 

quóqu?, also. 

rite, duly. 

saltem, at least. 


sátiüs, rather. 

scilicet, trey, to wit, 

sécüs, otherwise. 

seorsum, 

seorsiis, | separately 

sic, £0. 

sictt, 

eicüti, | $0 as, as. 

sImül, together. 

singillatim, one by one. 

solum, only, alone. 

tam, so, so much. 

tamquam, like, as if. 

tantópéré, so gr . 

tantum, so much, only. 

tantummódó, only. 

téméré, at random. 

tind, together. 

usquéquáqué, in all points, 
in all ways. 

üt, | as 

ati, | 75 

ütiqué, at any rate, cer- 
tainly. 

utpóte, as, inasmuch as. 

valde, very much. 

vel, even. 

vélüt, ! as, like as, for 

vélüti, example. 

vicissim, in turn, again. 

vidélicét, clearly, to wit. 

vix, scarcely. 


Rem. 2. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, etc., are sometimes divided into 


those of, 1. Quality; 
tingence; as, forté. 

ne, quidem, titiqué, nempé. 
cét, utpóté. 


10. Interrogation; as, cir? quàré 
m, mazime. 


12. Excess; as, per 
ence; as, poitiis, sátuis. 


£N 


éné, málé. 2. Certainty; as, certe, plané. 
egation; as, haud, nón, né, mmo. 5. Affirmation; as, 


8. Con- 


6. Swearing; as, herclé. 7. Explaining; as, eideli- 


17. Exclusion; as, tantum, sólum. 


8. Separation; as, seorsum. 9. Joining together; as, simul, and. 

11. Quantity or 
18. Defect; as, párum, pené. 
15. Likeness; as, ttd, sic. 


egree; as, sdiis, dded. 
14. Prefer- 


16. Unlikeness; as, diitér. 


REM. 3. Non is the ordinary Latin negation. Haud signifies either * not at 
all,’ or ‘not exactly.’ It is used by the comic and later writers in all combina- 
tions, but in the authors of the best age its use is more especially limited to its 
connection with adjectives and adverbs denoting a measure; as, haud m 
haud magnum, haud parvu8, haud mediocris, haud paulo, haud prócul, haud longe, 
especially haud sáne in connection with other words; as, haud sane fácile, res 
haud sane difficilis, haud sane intelligo ; also haud quisqudm, haud umquam, haud 
quaquam. ith verbs haud is scarcely used until Livy and Tacitus, except in 
the common phrase haud scio an, which is equivalent to nescio an.— Né , (or nt) 
is the primitive Latin negative particle, signifying no or not. It is used in this 
sense and as an adverb, (a) with quidem to make an emphatic negation of the 
word standing between them; as, né in oppilis quidem. not even in the towns; 
(2) in composition as in nescio, néfas, neuter, etc.; vc) with imperatives and 


, 
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subjunctives used as imperatives; as, Né puéri, né tanta animis assuescite bella. 

irg. So, also, in wishes anc asseverations; as, Né id Jupiter sinéret, may Ju- 
piter forbid it. Liv. Ne vivam, si scio, may I die, if I know. Cic.; and in con- 
cessive and restrictive clauses; as, Ne furit, suppose there was not. Cic. 
Sint misericordes in furibus erarii, ne ilis sanguinem nostram largiantur, only 
let them not, etc. Cic. So dum ne, dummodo ne, módo ne, dum quidem ne ; and in 
intentional clauses with wut.—/m:no, as a negative, substitutes something 
stronger in the place of the preceding statement, which is denied; as, Causa 
igitur non bona est? [mmo aptima, sed, etc. Cic. It may often be translated by 
‘nay,’ or * nay even.’ 


Rem. 4. Quidem gives particular emphasis to a word or an idea, and then 
answers to our ‘certainly’ or ‘indeed,’ but frequently, especially with a pro- 
noun, it merely adds emphasis. Equidem, which is considered as a com- 

und of ego and quidem, is used exclusively in this sense by Cicero, Virgil, and 

orace, but by other and particularly by later writers it is used like quidem.— 
Nempe, ‘surely,’ is often used ironically, when we refute a person by con- 
cessions which he is obliged to make, or by deductions. In other connections 
it may be translated ‘namely.’ 


Rem. 5. Sic, itd, tam, as also tantópére, and ddeé signify ‘so.’ 
Sic is more particularly the demonstrative ‘so,’ or ‘thus’; as, sic se res hdbet. 
Ita defines or limits more accurately, and is equivalent to our ‘in such a man- 
ner,' or *only in so far'; as, ita defendito, ut neminem ledas. Frequently, how- 
ever, ita has the signification of sic, but sic has not the limiting sense of tta.— 
Tam, ‘so much,’ generally stands before adjectives and adverbs, and in- 
creases the degree; before vowels tantopére is generally used instead of tam.— 
Adeo, ‘to that degree’ or * point,’ increases the expression to a certain end or 
result. Hence it forms the transition to the conclusion of an argument or to 
the essential part of a thing; and Cicero employs it to introduce the proofs of 
what he has previously alleged; as, Jd adeo ex ipso sendius consulto cognoscite, 
and always in such case puts adeo after a pronoun. 


Rem. 6. Umquam, ‘ever,’ and ‘usquam, ‘somewhere,’ like quisquam, 
require a negation in the sentence, and thus become equivalent to numquam 
and nusquam. A negative question, however, may supply the place of a nega- 
tive proposition; ns, num tu eum umquam vidisti f7— Us piam, like quispiam, is 
not negative, but is the same as dlicübi, but strengthened, just as quispiam is 
the same as aliquis. So, also, quópiam is used affirmatively, and quóquam nega- 
tively.—Ja m, with a negative, answers to our ‘longer’; as, Nehil jam spéro, 
I no longer hope for any thing. When used to connect sentences it signifies 
‘further,’ or ^*now.'— Usque is commonly accompanied by the prepositions 
ad, in, ab, or ex. It rarely signifies ‘ever and anon’; as, Natüram expellas 
Jurca, témen we recurret. Hor.—Niper, módo, and moz are relative 
and indefinite.—D ü dum, * previously,’ or ‘ before,’ in relation to a time which 
has just passed away, may often be translated ‘just before.—Jamdidum 
signifies ‘ long before,’ or ‘long since.' With the poets jamdüdum contains the 
idea of impatience, and signifies ‘without delay,’ ‘forthwith’; as, Jamdüdum 
sumite penas. Virg—Tandem, ‘at length,’ also expresses the impatience 
with which a question is put. 


Rem. 7. Tunc is ‘then,’ ‘at that time,’ in opposition tonunc, ‘now’: 
Tum is ‘then,’ as the correlative of quum, ‘when ;’ as, quum omnes adessent, 
tum ille exorsus est dicére, when all were present, then he began to speak. 
Without a relative sentence tum signifies ‘hereupon,’ or ‘thereupon’; but a 
relative sentence may always be supplied. The same difference exists between 
etiam nunc and etiam tum, ‘still,’ or ‘ yet’; and between nunc ipsum and tum tp- 
sum; quummaxime and tummazime, ‘just,’ or ‘even then’; for etiam nunc, nunc 
ipsum and quum maxime refer to the present; but etiamtum, tum ipsum, and 
iummazime, to the past. 
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DERIVATION OF ADVEBBS. 


$ 19%. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 


lI. From Nouns. 


1. Of these a few end in im (generally dtim), and denote manner; 
a8, 

grégatim, in herds; membrátim, limb by limb; victssdtim, or more frequen! 
elcsim, by turns; from grez, membrum, and eicis. equentiy, 

2. Some end in itus, and denote origin or manner; as, 

celitus, from heaven; funditus, from the bottom; rddicitus, by the roots; from 
colum, fundus, and rádiz. 

8. Some are merely the different cases of nouns used adverbially ; 
a8, . 

(a.) Some adverbs of time; as, manZ, noctü, aid, tempórd or tempóri, initio, 
principió, módo.—(b.) Adverbs of place; as, Jf'óris, Í órás.—(c.) Adverbs ol 
manner; as, sponté, forté, gratis or grátiis, ingrátiis, vulgó, parüm. 


If. From Adjectives and Participles. 


By far the greater number of derivative adverbs come from adjec- 
tives and participles (present and perfect), and end in é and tér. 


1. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the second 
declension, are formed by adding é to the root; as, 

egré, scarcely; alte, high; libéré, freely; longé, far; miséré, miserably; plénd 
fally ; docté, learnedly ; ornátà, elegantly; from egér, altus, hber, longis, misár, 
plénis, doctüs, and ornátüs. Béné, well, is from bdnis, or an older form Unis. 

REMARK. A few adverbs in e differ in meaning from their adjectives; as, 
sáné, certainly; valde, very; from sdnis, sound, well; and vdlidis, strong. 

Exc. 1. A few adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of 
the second declension, add %ér, ts, im, or àtim to the root; as, 

návitér, actively ; antiquitis, anciently ; divinitds, divinely; privátim, privately; 
tuátim, after your manner; singülàtim, singillatim, sigillatim, or singultim, sever- 
ally; cesim, carptim, sensim, stdtim, etc. from ndvis, antiquis, divinis, privatis, 
tutis, singüli, cesis, carptüs, etc. 

Exc. 2. Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above termina- 
tions with the same meaning; as, düre, düritér ; firmé, firmiter ; ndvé, navitér; 
large, largitér ; lücülente, lictlentér ; turbülente, turbülentér : so cauté and cautim ; 
hiimané, himanitér, and hümánitüs ; püblicé and piblicitis. 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the third de- 
clension, are formed by adding itér to the root, except when it ends 
in ¢, in which case ér only is added; as, 

dcritér, sharply; félicitér, happily; turpitér, basely ;—elZgantér, elegantly; 
prüdentér, prudently’ ámantér, lovingly ; prüpérantér, astily; from ücir faliz) 
turpis, élégans, prüdens, ámans, and própérans. So also from the obsolete diis 
for dlitis, and prüpis, (neuter prépé), come dlitér and propter for própitér. 


Exo. From audax comes by syncope audactér ; from fortis comes fortitér ; 
from omnis, omnino; from übér, übertim; and from nequam, nequitér. 
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8. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs in 
1és ; as, 
inquies, déciés, from qui and décem. So tótis and quótiés, from tt and 
quie. oo i 119. n ror quinqui and dicen # and quint 


4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. Such 
are, 


(a.) Ablatives in 0, from adjectives and participles of the second declension; 
as, ciió, quickly; continuó, immediately; falsd, falsely; crébrd, frequently; 
márià, deservedly ; nécdpinato, unexpectedly; fortwitó, by chance; auspicáto, 
auspiciously; consulto, designedly; and a few in à from adjectives of the first 
declension; as, recta, straight on; und, together. In like manner, répént?, sud- 
denly, from répens; and péregre or péregri, from péréger. 

(6.) Nominatives or accusatives of the third declension in the neuter singu- 
lar; as, fdcilé, difficilé, récens, sublimé, and impüné ; and some also of the 
second declension; as, cétérum, plérumqué, multum, plürimum, pótissimum, pau- 
lum, nimium, pdrum, and the numeral adverbs, primum, itérum, tertium, quar- 
tum, etc. which have also the termination in 6, and so also postrémum (6), and 
vltimum (2). The neuter plural sometimes occurs also, especially in poetry ; as, 
mulld gemére; tristid ululare; crébrd ferire. 

(c.) Accusatives of the first declension; as, bifariam, trifariam, multifariam, 
omnifariam, etc. scil. partem. 


Nore 1. The forms in é and 6 from adjectives of the second declension have 
generally the same meaning, but véré and véro have a somewhat different 
sense. Véré, truly, is the regular adverb of véris, true; but véro is used in 
answers, in the sense of ‘in truth,’ or ‘ certainly.' In this use it is added to the 
verb used in the question; as, adfuisting héri in conviviof The affirmative an- 
swer is ego véro adfui, or without the verb, ego véro, and negatively, minime 
véro; and as véro thus merely indicates a reply, it is often untranslatable into 
English.— Certé, on the other hand, usually takes the meaning of the adjective 
certus, while certé often signifies ‘at least’; as, victi sümus, aut, si dignitas vinci 
non potest, fracti certé ; but certé is frequently used in the sense of ‘ certainly,’ 
especially in the phrase certé scio. 


NorE 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have no 
corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the classics. Such 
are dmens, dirs, discors, gndris, rüdis, trux, imbellis, immobilis, and similar com- 
pounds. In place of the adverbs formed from vétis and f'idüs, vétusté and an- 
tiqué are used for the former, and fidélitér for the latter, from vétustis, antiquis, 
and fidelis. 


III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of place, 
etc. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 


REMARK. The terminations 6 and tic denote the place whither, instead of the 

accusative of the pronoun with a preposition; as, ed for ad eum locum; hic for 

hunc locum; the terminations and tnc denote the place from which; 

i and ic, the place in which; and à and dc, the place by or through which; as, 
ed; vid or parte being understood. 


IV. (a.) A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, subtis, beneath; from 
ub; proptér, near; from própé. (b.) Mordicüs and versüs are derived from the 
verbs mordeo and verto. 

REMARK. Diminutives are formed from a few adverbs; as, clam, clancülum; 
primum, primilum ; cólériüs, célériuscilé ; sopiüs, sapiuscülà ; bén£, bellé, bellis- 
simé. 

14* 
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COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 


§ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously :-— 


1. Of an adjective and a noun; as, postridié, quótidié, magnópéré, maakmdpiré, 
summópéré, quantüptré, lantópéré, tantummódo, 80 ummódo, multimódis, quótannis— 
of postéró die, magnó óperé, etc. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun; as, hódie, qudré, quómódi—of hoc die, qud ré, etc. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun; as, nüdiüs, sepénimérü—of nunc dies, etc. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun; as, comminis, émtniis, illico, dbiter, extemplo, 
obviam, postmódó, admodum, própédiem—of con, e, and mdnis ; in and locis; ete. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun as, dlidqui or dlióquin, cétérüqui or cétérd- 
quin—of dliis and qui, i. e. dlió quó (módo), etc. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb; as, dliguamdiü, dlicübi—of dliquis, diu, and 
bi ; néquáquam and néquicquam—of ne and quisquam. 

T. Of two verbs; as, i/icét, scilicét vidélicét of iré, scire, vidéré, and Bcét. 

8. Of an adverb and a verb; as, quólibét, übivis, undélibét. So deinceps—from 
dein and cdpio ; duntazat—from dum and tazo. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dextrorsum, 
horeum, retrorsum, sursum—of de, dextér, hic, retro, stipér, and vorsás or versis. 

10. Of two adverbs; as, yamdidum, quamdiü, tamdiü, cummazimé, tummazimé, 


quousqué, sicüt. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, dénuo, imprimis, cumprimis, ap- 
primé, incassum—of dé nóvó, in primis, etc. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun; as, quapropter, posted, intéred, 
hacténiis, quaténts, dliqudténis, edténiis—ot proptér quo, post ea or eam, etc. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb; as, dbhinc, ddhüc, dérépenté, intéribi, in- 
terdiü, interdum, persepé. 
phia two or three prepositions; as, tnsiipér, prütinüs, indé, dein, deindé, 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb; as, nécibi, sicübi—of né, si, and dicil. 

16. Ofan adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, tbidem, pdrumpér, quandócumquée, übiqué, utcumqué. 

17. Of three different parts of speech; as, forsitén—of fors, sit, dn, quemad- 
módum, quamobrem, etc. NN fors " 

18. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, nimirum, utpóté. 

19. Of an adjective and a verb; as, quantumvis, quantumlibet, 


Signification of certain Compound and Derivative Adverbs. 


1. The adverbs continuo, prótinus, stdtim, confestim, sibilo, répente and déré- 
pente, actütum, illico, ilicet, extemplo, signity in general ‘directly’ or ‘imme- 

iately’; but, strictly, continuo means, ‘immediately after’; státim, * without 
delay’; confestim, ‘directly’; sübito, ‘suddenly, unexpectedly’; prótinus, ‘ far- 
ther, viz. in the same direction, and hence, ‘ without interruption’; répente 
and dérépente, ‘at once,’ opposed to sensim, ‘gradually,’ (see Cic. Off. 1, 83); 
actütum, ‘instantaneously,’ i. q. eódem acti ; illico, and more rarely t&cet, ‘ forth- 
with, the instant,’ (Virg. Ain. 2, 424, Cic. Mur. 10); so also extemplo, (Liv. 41, 1). 

2. Proesertim, precipue, imprimis, cumprimis, apprime, are generally trans- 
lated * rincipally,’ but, properly, preserüm is * particularly,’ and sets forth a 
particular circumstance with emphasis; precipue, from precdpio, has reference 
to privilege, and signifies ‘ especially’; imprimis and cumprimis, signify * prin- 
cipally,' or ‘in preference to others’; and apprime, ‘ before all,’ * very,’ is used 
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in pure Latin to qualify and strengthen only adjectives. .4dmódem properly 
signifies ‘according to measure,’ that is, ‘in as great a measure as can be,’ 
* very, exceedingly.’ With numerals it denotes approximation, ‘ about.’ Ad- 
nódum nihil and admódum nullus signify ‘nothing at all’ and ‘no one at all.’ 

8. Módo is the usual equivalent for ‘only.’ Solum, ‘alone,’ ‘merely,’ points 
to something higher or greater. Tantum, ‘only,’ ‘merely,’ intimates that some- 
thing else was expected. The significations of sium and tantum are strength- 
ened by módo, forming sólummódo and tantummódo. | Duntazat, ‘ only, solely,’ is 
not joined with verbs. It also signifies ‘at least,’ denoting a limitation toa 
particular point. Saliem also signifies ‘ at least,’ but denotes the reduction of a 

emand to a minimum; as, Eripe mihi hunc dolorem, aut minue saltem. 

4. Frustrá implies a disappointed expectation; as in frustra suscipére labóres. 
Néquicquam denotes the absence of success, as in Hor. Carm. 1, 8,21. /ncas- 
sum, composed of tn and cassum, ‘hollow’ or ‘empty,’ signifies ‘to no purpose’; 
as, téla incassum jacére. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 


§ 194. 1. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termi- 
nations é and ¢ér, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. 

2. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of the adjective, 
ends in tis; the superlative is formed from the superlative of the ad- 
jective by changing ts into e; as, 

düré, düriás, dürissimé ; fácil, füciliás, fadcillimé; dcritér, ácriís, dcerrimé ; 
ráró, ráriüs, rdrissime ; mátüré, mátüriüs, mátürissime or máturrime. 

8. Some adverbs have superlatives in 6 or um; as, méritissimd, plürimum, 
primó or primum, pótissimum. 

4. If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, (see 
88 125, 126), that of the adverb 1s so likewise; as, 

béné, méluis, optimé; mádlé, péjüs, pessimé; párum, minis, minime; multum, 
plas, plirimum ; —, priis, primó or primum; —, dcitis, dcissime; —, détériis, 
déterríme; —, pótiüs, potissime or potissimum ; méritó, —, méritissimo ; sdtis, sd- 
tis, —. Magis, maximé, (from magniis,) has no positive; nüpér, nüperrime, has 
no comparative. JPrópé, propiis, proxime: the adjective própiór has no posi- 
tive in use. The regular adverb in the positive degree from übér is wanting, 
its place being supplied by übertim, but übériis and uberrimé are used. So in- 
stead of tristitér, tristé, the neuter of tristis, is used, but the comparative tristis 
is regular; aud from sócors only sócordiüs, the comparative, is in use. 

5. Diü and sepé, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared;— 
diü, diutiüs, diitissime ; sepé, sopiüs, sepissime. comparative tempéruis, from 
tempéri or tempóri, also sometimes occurs. So sécás, seciüs. 

6. Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefixing 
mdgis and maximé ; as, mdgis dperté, maxime accommodate. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


$ 195. 1. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding word. 


2. Prepositions express the relations of persons or things, either to one 
another, or to actions and conditions; as, dmor meus erga te, my love toward 
thee; eo ad te, I go to theo. 
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8. Some prepositions have the noun or pronoun which follows 
them in the accusative, some, in the ablative, and some, in either the 
accusative or the ablative. 


4. Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them :— 
Ád, to, towards, at, for.  extrii, without, beyond. post, after, since, behind. 


adversiis, ps infra, under, benea pretér, past, 
adversum, § towards. intér, between, among, against, beyond, Ó 
anté, before. during. propé, near by, nigh. 
ipiid, at, with, near, be- intra, within. proptér, near, on account 

fore, in presence of. jux A, near to, next to. y, x2 d . 
circa, or, on account of, sécundum, after, behi 
circum, around, about, efore. , along, next to, rd 
circitér, about, near. pénés, tn the power of, ing to. 

ith supra, above, over. 


cis JUNE epo wih. 

citrà, on this side, within. pér, through, throughout, trans, over, beyond. 
contri, against, opposite. by, during. ultra, beyond. 

erga, towards, opposite. pone, behind. 


5. Eleven prepositions have after them an ablative :-— 


i dà, from, down from, af- pre, before, for, om ae- 
ib, >from, after, by. ter, of, concerning. count of, it 1 
abs, . &, |out of, from, of, by, with. . 
absqué, without, but for. ex,j after. pro, before, for, instead 
córam, before, in pres- pülam, before, in pres- of, according to. 

ence of. ' — ence of. sIné, without. 
cum, wrth. ténüs, as far as, «p to. 


6. Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative :— | 
clam, without the knowl- süb, under, about, near. ^ süpér, above, over; upon, 
edge of. subtér, under, beneath. concerning. 
In, in, on; to, into, against. — 

REMARK 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally placed be- 
fore the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They sometimes, how- 
ever, stand after it. Cf. $ 279, 10. | 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; db before vowels, and frequently 
before consonants, though rarely before labials: aós is obsolete, except in the 
phrase abs te. 

£ is used only before consonants, ez before both vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 8. Versiis, which follows its noun, (cf. $ 235, R. 8), usqué, and exad- 
verstis (-um), sometimes take an accusative, simül and prócil, an ablative, and 
are then by some called prepositions. Sécás, with an accusative, occurs in 
Pliny and Cato. 

REM. 4. Many of the prepositions, especially those which denote place, are 
also used as adverbs. Cf. $ 191. , pee ; 


Signification and Use of certuin Prepositions. 


Rem. 5. (a.) Ad denotes direction, and answers to the questions Whither? 
and Till when? as, Venio dd te. Sophocles dd summam senectütem tragadias 
fecit. Cic. It also denotes a fixed time; as, dd hóram, at the hour; dd 
aliquid facére,—at the right time. But sometimes dd tempus denotes ‘fora 
time. Sometimes, also, dd denotes the approach of time; as, dd lücem, dd ves- 
péram, dd extrémum, towards day-break, etc. ; and also the actual arrival of a 
time; as, dd prima signa véris proféctus, at the first sign of Spring. 
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(b.) In answer to the question Where? dd signifies ‘near’ a place; as, dd 
wrbem esse; dd portas urbis; pugna navális dd Tenédum. It is 1sed like fn, ‘at,’ 
in such phrases as dd edem Bellona, or, without edem, dd Opis; negotium habére 
dd portum.— With numerals it may be rendered ‘to the amount of" or ‘nearly ’; 
as, dd ducentos. It is also used like circitér without any case; as, Occisis dd 
hominum millibus quatuor.—The phrase omnes dd adnum signifies, ‘all without 
exception,’ ‘every one.’ 

(c.) Ad often denotes an object or purpose, and hence comes its signification 
of ‘in respect to’; as, hómo dd labóres belli impiger. It is also used in figura- 
tive relations to denote a model, standard, or object of comparison, where we 
say ‘according to,’ or ‘in comparison with’; as, dd módum, dd effigiem, dd simil- 
Studinem, dd speciem alicüjus rei; dd normam, etc. dd voluntatem alicijus facére 

id. Ad verbum signifies, ‘word for word’; nihil dd hanc rem, ‘nothing in 
comparison with this thing.' 

REM. 6. A pid expresses nearness to, and was primarily used of persons as 
did was applied to things. Apud also denotes rest, and dd direction, motion, etc. 
Hence it signifies * with,’ both literally and figuratively. With names of places 
it signifies ‘near,’ like dd; as, Mdle pugnátum est dpüd Caudium. But in early 
writers, dpiüd is used for in; as, Augustus dpiid urbem Nolam extinctus est,—at 
Nola.— With me, te, se, or the name of a person, it signifies ‘at the house’ or 
! dwelling of’; as, Fuisti dpüd Lecam illà nocte.—Before ap llatives of persons 
having authority in re to any matter, it is translated ‘ before,’ ‘in the pres- 
ence of’; as, dpiid judices, ápüd pretérem, dpüd popilum.—It is also used with 
names of authors, instead of in with the name of their works; as, Apiid Xeno- 
phontem, but we cannot say in Xenophonte. 


Rem. 7. Adversts, contrd, and erga signify * opposite to.” Contra de- 
‘notes hostility, like our ‘against’; ergd, a friendly disposition, ‘towards’; and 
adversis is used in either sense. But ergd sometimes occurs in a hostile sense. 
Rem. 8. Intrà signifies * within,’ in regard both to time and place. In re- 
to place it is used in answer to both questions Where? and Whither? It 
enotes time either as an entire period, when it is equivalent to ‘during,’ or as 

* unfinished,' when it corresponds with ‘ under,’ or * before the expiration of.’ 


REM. 9. Pér, denoting place, signifies, ‘through,’ and also ‘in,’ in the sense 
of * throughout.'— With the accusative of persons it signifies ‘ through,’ ‘ by the 
instrumentality of.’ It often expresses the manner; as, pér litéras, by letter ; 
pér injuriam, pér scélus, with injustice, criminally; pér iram, from or in an- 
ger; pér simulationem, pér speciem, pér causam, under the pretext; pér occa- 
siónem, on the occasion; per ridicülum, in a ridiculous manner.—It sometimes 
signifies ‘on account of'; as, pér valetudinem, on account of illness.—Pér me 
licet, —5o far as I am concerned. 


Rem. 10. A or db, denoting time, is used with nouns, both abstract and 
concrete, with the same general meaning; as, à primd e@tate, db $neunte atate, 
db initio atatis, db infanud, à pueritia, db adolescentiá ; and, à puéro, à puéris, 
db adolescentilo, db infante, all of which signify ‘from an early age.’ So also 
& parvis, à parvilo, à tenéro, à tenéris unguicilis, which expressions are of 
Greek origin.—.Ab initio, à principio, à primo, properly denote the space of time 
from the beginning down to a certain point; as, broom Rómam à principio ré- 

es habuére, i. e. for a certain period after its foundation. But frequently db 
snitio is equivalent to initio, in the beginning.—The adherents or followers of a 
school are often named from its head; as, à Platine, db Aristotele, etc.—In comic 
writers db is sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, ancilla ab Andrid.— 
In a figurative sense it signifies ‘with regard to’; as, db equitátu firmus.—With 
names of persons it also denotes relationship, and signifies ‘on the side of’; 
as, Augustus à matre Magnum Pompeium artissimo contingebat grádu,—on his 
mother's side.—Stdtim, confestim, récens db aliquá re, ‘immediately after.'— 
Ab itinére aliquid facére, to do a thing while on a journey. 

Rem. 11. Cum is used not only to designate accompanying persons but also 
accompanying circumstances; as, cum aliquo ire; hostes cum detrimento: sunt 
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i. Yt signifies also ‘in,’ i. e. ‘dressed in’; as, cum twnicd pullà sedére. 
ith verbs implying hostility, it signifies ‘ with,’ in the sense of * against’; as, 
cum aliquo bellum gerére; cum aliquo quéri, to complain of or against. 


REM. 12. Dé commonly signifies ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ Hence tradttur dé 
Homéro is very different from traditur db Homéro ; in the former, Homer is the 
object, in the latter the agent.—In the epistolary style, when a new subject 
is touched upon, dé signifies ‘in regard to,’ ‘as respects’; ns, dé frdtre, conf'ido 
tia esse, ut semper volui.—]It often signifies ‘down from’; and also ‘of,’ in a 

rtitive sense; as, hómo dé plébe, inus dé popiilo.—F rom its partitive significa- 

ion arises its use in denoting time; as, in comitium dé nocte venire, i. e. even by 
night, or spending a part of the night in coming; hence multa dé nocte, media 
dé nocte, ‘in the depth of night,’ ‘in the middle of the night.'—In other cases, 
also, it is used for ex or db; as, Audivi hoc dé parente meo puer. Cic.; especially 
in connection with emére, mercart, conducére. Triumphum agére dé Gallis 
ez Gallis are used indiscriminately—-Sometimes, like sécundum, it signifies *in 
accordance with,’ ‘after’; as, dé consilio meo :—sometimes it denotes the man- 
ner of an action; as, denuo, dé integro, afresh; dé improviso, unexpectedly; dé 
industrid, purposely :—quà dé re, quà di causd, quibus dé causis, for which reason 
Or reasons. 


REM. 18. Ez, ‘from,’ ‘out of.” Ex équo pugnare, to fight on horseback; 
80 ez itinére scribére : ex adverso, é regióne, opposite; ex omni parte, in or from 
all parts.— Ex vino or ez dquà coquére or bibére, i. e. ‘ with wine,’ etc. are medi- 
cal expressions.—It sometimes denotes manner; as, ez animo laudáre, to praise 
heartily; ez sententid and ez voluntáte, according to one's wish.—It is also, like 
dé, used in a partitive sense; as, ünus & plébe, ünus é multis. 


Rem. 14. In, with the accusative, signifying ‘to’ or ‘into,’ denotes the 
point towards which motion proceeds; as, in cedem ire; or the direction in 
which a thing extends; as, décem pédes in altitudinem, in height; so, also, it 
denotes figuratively the object towards which an action is directed, either 
with a friendly or a hostile design; as, dmor in patriam, odium in malos ct 
In milites liberális ; oratio in aliquem, a speech against some one.—It also de- 
notes a purpose; as, pecunia data est in rem militarem. Paz data Philippo in 

léges est, on these conditions.— With words denoting time, it expresses & 

redetermination of that time, like ‘for’; as, invitàre aliquem in postérum di 
orthe following day. 4n diem vivére, to live only for the day; in futürum, 
in postérum, in reliquum, for the future; in eternum, in perpetuum, forever; 
in presens, for the present: with all these adjectives fempus may be supplied. 
In with singili, expressed or understood, denotes a distribution, and may be 
translated ‘to,’ ‘for,’ ‘on,’ *over.—4n singilos dies, or simply in dies, with 
comparatives and verbs denoting increase, signifies ‘from day to day.’— 
In some phrases it denotes the manner of an action; as, servilem in mddum, 
mirum in módum; so in universum, in general; im commüne, in common; 
in vicem, alternately, or, instead of ; in alicujus lócum aliquid petére, in the 
place, or, instead of. 


REM. 15. Jn, with the ablative, signifies ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ and answers to 
the question, Where? When a number or quantity is indicated, it signifies 
‘among,’ and is equivalent to intér. It may sometimes be translated *with,' 
or notwithstanding 5 as, Jn summd copia oratérum, némo tamen Ccerdnis 
laudem equávit.—With nouns which by themselves denote time, such as 
secülum, annus, mensis, dies, noz, vesper, etc., the time, in answer to the ques- 
tion When? is expressed by the simple ablative; but in is used with words 
which acquire the signification of time only by such connection; as, in con- 
suldtu, in principio, in bello; but even with these in is sometimes omitted, but 
is usually retained in connection with the gerund or gerundive; as, in legendo, 
in legendis libris. In presenti, or in presentid, signifies ‘at the present mo- 
ment,’ ‘for the present.'— Est in eo, ut aliquid fiat signifies that something is on 
the point of happening. 
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PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 


§ 196. Most of the prepositions are used also in forming com- 
pound words. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 


L (a.) Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the sounds 
of the initial consonants of the words with which they are compound- 
ed. In some words, both forms are in use; in others, the final con- 
sonant or consonants are omitted. 


1. A, in composition, is used before m and v; as, dmdveo, dvello, and some- 
times before f in dfui and dfdre, for abfui and abfdre. Ab is used before 
vowels, and before d, f, h, 7, 1, n, r, and s; as, abjüro, abrógo, etc. Abs occurs 
only before c, q, and t; as, abscondo, absque, abstineo. In aspello, aspernor, and 
asporto, the b of abs is dropped; in auf éro and aufugio, it is changed into wv. 

2. Ad remains unchanged before vowels and before b, d, h, m, v. It often 
changes d into c, M g,l, n, p,r, s, t, before those letters respectively; as, ac- 
cédo, aff gro, aggrédior, allégo, annitor, appóno, arrigo, asséquor, attollo. Its d is 
usually omitted before s followed by & consonant, and before gn; as, aspergo, 
aspicio, agnosco, agnátus. Before q, the d is changed into c; as, acquiro. 

8. Ante remains unchanged, except in anticipo and antisto, where it changes 
e to 1; but antesto also occurs. 


4. Circum in composition remains unchanged, only in circmeo and its de- 
rivatives the m is often dropped; as, ctrcueo, circuitus, etc. 


5. Cum (in composition, com), retains m before b, m, p; as, combibo, com- 
mitto, compóno : before l, n, r, its m is changed into those letters respectively; 
as, colligo, connitor, corripio: before other consonants, it becomes n; as, con- 
düco, conjungo. Before a vowel, gn or h, m is commonly omitted; as, coéo, 
coopto, cognosco, cohahito; but it is sometimes retained; as, comédo, cómes, cómi- 
tor. In cógo and cógito a contraction also takes place; as, códgo, cógo, etc. In 
combiro, b is inserted. 


6. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h, p, q, s, 6; as, exeo, exigo, excurro, ez- 
hibeo, ezpédi. Before f, z is assimilated, and also rarely becomes ec; as, of é- 
ro, or ecféro. S after x is often omitted; as, exéquor, for exséquor ; in excidtum 
(from ezscindo), s is regularly dropped. E is prefixed to the other consonants; 
as, ébibo, édico, except in eclex. Before these however, with the exception of s 
and r, ez is sometimes used; as, exmóveo. E is sometimes used before p; as, 


7. Inremains unchanged before a vowel. Before b, m, p, it changes ^ into 
m; as, imbuo, immitto, impóno : before | and r, n is assimilated; as, tligo, trrétio: 
before gn, n is omitted; as, igndrus. Before the other consonants in is un- 
changed. In some compounds, ix retains d before a vowel, from an ancient 
form indu; as,indigéna,indigeo, indolesco. So anciently tnduperdtor, for im- 
perátor. 

8. Inter remains unchanged, except in intelligo and its derivatives, in which 
r before 7 is assimilated. 


9. Ob remains unchanged before vowels and generally before consonants, 
Its 5 is assimilated before c, f, g, pi as, occurro, officio, Oggannio, oppéto. In 
ómitto, b is dropped. An ancient form obs, analagous to ads for ab, is implied 
in obsolesco, from the simple verb oleo, and in ostendo, for obstendo.  - 

10. Per is unchanged in composition, except in pellicio and sometimes in 
pellüceo, in which r is assimilated before L. In pójéro, r is dropped. 

11, Post remains unchanged, except in pómerium and póméridiánus, in 
which st is dropped. 
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12. Pro and preter in composition remain unchanged, except that pre is 
shortened before a vowel. Cf. § 283, IL. Exc. 1. 

18. Pré has sometimes its vowel shortened, (cf. § 285, 2, Exc. 5) and, to avoid 
hiatus, it sometimes takes d before a vowel; as, prodigo. 
Before verbs beginning with r and |, pro sometimes becomes por and pol; as, 
porrigo, polliceor. 

14. Süb in composition remains unchanged before a vowel and before 6, d, j, 
], n, s, t v. Before c, f, g, m, p, r, its b is regularly assimilated; as, 5 
suff éro, suggéro, summóveo, supplico, surripto. fore c, p, and ¢, it sometimes 

es the form sus from subs, analogous to abs and obs; as, suscipio, suspendo, 
sustollo: b is omitted before s, followed by & consonant; as, suspicto. 

15. Subter and sper in composition remain unchanged. 


16. Trans remains unchanged before a vowel. It omits s before $; as, 
transcendo: in trádo, trádüco, trájtcio, and tráno, ns is commonly omitted. 


(b.) The following words are called inseparable prepositions, be- 
cause they are found only in composition :— 


AmbI or amb, (Greek 4491), around, about. _ Réd or ré, again, back. V8, not. 
Dis or di, asunder. Sé, apart, aside. 


1. Amb is always used before a vowel; as, ambdges, ambarvdlis, ambédo, am- 
bigo, ambio, ambüro: except ampulla, dmicio, and dnhélo. Before consonants it 
has the forms ambi; as, ambidens, ambifdriam, ambiwium: am; as, amplector, 
ampito: or an; as, anceps, anfractus, anquiro. 

2. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c, p, g, s before a vowel, t, and kh; 
as, discütio, dispóno, disquiro, distendo, dishiasco: but disertus is formed from di. 
séro; before f, s is changed into f; as, différo: in dirimo, and diribeo (from 
dis hábeo), s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, and to s when 
followed by a consonant; as, didüco, dimitto, distinguo, dispicio. But both dis 
and di are used before 7; as, disjungo, dijüdico, and before r in rumpo. 

3. Réd is used before a vowel or h; ré before a consonant; as, réddmo, rédeo, 
rédhibeo, rédigo, ródóleo, rédundo ;—réjicto, répéno, révertor. But réd is used be- 
fore do; as, reddo. The connecting vowel iis found in rédivieus; and in the 

oetical forms relligio, relliquie, and sometimes in reccido the d is assimilated. 
In later writers re is sometimes found before a vowel or h. 

4. Sé and vé are prefixed without change; as, sécédo, sécürus; végrandis, 

vécors. 


$197. II. Prepositions in composition usually add their own 
signification to that of the word with which they are united; but 
sometimes they give to the compound a meaning different fróm that 
of its simples. The following are their most common significations :— 


1. A, or ab, away, from, down; entirely; un-. With verbs it denotes re- 
moval, disappearance, absence; as, auf éro, abütor, absum. With adjectives it 
denotes absence, privation; as, dmens, absónus. 

2. Ad, to, toward; at, by. In composition with verbs dd denotes (a) motion 
to, (not tnto), as, accedo; (5) addition, as, ascribo; (c) nearness, as, assideo; 
(d) assent, favor, as, annuo, arrideo; (e) repetition and hence intensity, as, acci- 
do; (^) at, in consequence of, as, arrigo. It is sometimes augmentative, rarely 
inchoative. 

8. Ambit, around, about, on both sides. 

4. Circum, around, about, on all sides. 


5. Com or cón, together, entirely. In composition with verbs it denotes (a 
union, as, concurro, consülo; (6) completeness, as, combüro, conficio; (c) wth 
effort, as, conjicio, conclàmo; (d) in harmony, as, consóno, consentio; (e) os or 
over, like the English be-, as, collino, to besmear. 
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6. Contra, against, opposite. 

7. Dé, off, away, through, over, down; entirely; very, extremely. With 
verbs dé denotes (2) down; as, démitto; (b) removal; as, détondeo; (c) absence ; 
as, dósum, d ; (d) p on; as, déhortor; (e) unfriendly feeling ; as, 
despicio, dérideo.—W ith ectives dé denotes (a) down ; as, déclivis; (5) without ; 
as, démens. 

8. Dis, asunder, ap in pieces, in two; dis-, un-; very greatly. With 
verbs dis denotes (a) diclsion; as, divido, dilábor ; (5) difference, s as, discrépo, 
dissentio; (c) the reverse of the simple notion ; as, displiceo, diffido; (d) intensity ; 
as, dilaudo.—With adjectives dis denotes difference ; as, discólor, discors. 

9. E, or ez, out, forth, away, upward, without, -less, un-; utterly, com- 
pletely, very. With verbs it denotes (a) out; as, exeo, eximo, élábóro; (5) re- 
moval of something; as, édormio; (c) publicity ; as, édico; (d) ascent ; as, exsisto; 
(e) completeness; as, édisco, exüro; (£/) with denominative verbs, change of 
character ; as, expio, eff éro (fire); (g) removal of what is expressed by the noun 
sohence the verb is derived ; as énodo; (h) the reversal of the fundamental idea ; 
as, explico; (1) distance; as, exaudio.—With adjectives formed from substan- 
tives it denotes absence; as, exsomnis. 

10. Jn, with verbs, signifies in, on, at; into, against; as, inhdbito, induo, ingé- 
mo, ineo, illido. With adjectives, un-, in-, im-, il-, ir-, not; as, ignótus, inhospi- 
tals, immortális. Some of its compounds have contrary significations, accord- 
ing as they are participles or adjectives; as, tntectus, part., covered, adj., un- 
covered. 

11. Inter, between, among, at intervals. 

12. Ob, with verbs, signifies to, towards; as, beo, ostendo ; against; ns, obluc- 
tor, obnuntio; at, before; as, dbambilo, obversor ; upon; as, occulco ; over; as, 


18. Per, with verbs, denotes, through, thoroughly, perfectly, quite; as, per- 
düco, perf: Icio, perdo: with adjectives, through, very; aS, pernoa, perlévis. 

14. Post, after, behind. 

15. Pre in composition with verbs denotes (a) before in place; as, remitto; 
(5) by or past; as, preefluo; (c) in command; as, presum, preeficio; (d) superior- 
sty ; as, praesto; (e) before in time; as, priedico, preecerpo; at the extremity ; as, 

refiro.— With adjectives, (a) before in place or time; as, praeceps, preescius; 
(5) very ; as, prealtus, praeclarus. 

16. Preter, past, by, beyond, besides. 

17. Pró, before, forward, forth, away, down; for; openly; 8s, prólüdo, por- 
vigo, próterreo, prótéro, prócüro, próf iteor. 

18. Ré, again, against, back, re-, un-, away; greatly; as, réfldresco, répendo 
réf ério, réf igo, récondo. ' uo y a ' 

19. Se, without, aside, apart; as, sécüro, sépóno, sécédo, sécürus. 

20. Sib, up, from below upwards, under. With verbs süb also signifies (a) 
assistunce ; as, subvenio; (5) succession; as, succino; (c) in place of; as, sufficio; 
(d) near ; as, subsum; (e) secretly, clandestinely ; as, surripio, subdüco; (f°) some- 
what, a little; as, subrideo, sübaccüso.—With adjectives, it signifies, slightly, 
rather ; as, sübobscürus, sübabsurdus, sübácidus. 

21. Subter, beneath, under, from under, secretly* privately. 

22. Süper, above, over, left over, remaining, super-; as, süpersódeo, süpersum, 
süperstes, süpervácáneus. 

28. Trans, over, across, through; beyond; as, trádo, transeo, transfigo, 
transalpinus. . 

24. Vé, not, without; very; as, végrandis, vécors; vépallidus. 

Remark. In composition the preposition seems often to add nothing to the 
signification of the word with which it is compounded. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


The most usual conjunctions are, 


aique, | and, as; than. 
’ . 
fic si, as sf. 


Bdeo, 80 that, 80. 
n 
ann e, | whether. 


annon, whether or not. 

antéquam, before. 

At, ast, but. 

At énim, but indeed. 

atqui, but. 

attámén, but yet. 

aut, either, or. 

aut...aut, either...or. 

autem, but. 

cétérum, but, however. 

ceu, as, like as, as if. 

cum or quum, since. 

donéc, as long as, until. 

dum, provided, while, as 

long as, until. 

dummódo, if but, if only. 

enimvéro, in very deed. 
nim, 

éténim, ^ or. 

eo, therefore. 

équidem, indeed. 

ergo, therefore. 


ét, and. 

ét...ét both...and ; 

ét...qué, j as well...as. 

ét...néque or néc, on the 
one hand, but not on the 
other. 

étiam, also. 

étiamsi, although, 

etsi, though. 

iccirco, 

Jdeo, 

Igitür, 

Itáqué, 

licét, though, although. 

módo, provided. 

nam, namqué, for. 


therefore. 


né, lest, that not. 
-né, whether. 
néque or néc, netther, nor. 
néque...néque, 
néc...néc, 
néque...néc, 
néc...néque, 
necné, or not. 
néqué, neither, nor. 
néqué or néc...ét, (| not 
né ug ornge.que, | on 
e one hand, but on the 
other. 
néve or neu, nor, and not. 
néve...néve, | neither... 


neither, 
ee 1901 . 


neu..neu, j nor. 

ni, nisl, unless. 

num, whether. 

preeit, in comparison with. 


proüt, according as, just 


as, as. 
proinde, hence, therefore. 
proptéreà, therefore, for 
at reason. 
postquam, after, since. 
priusquam, before. 
quam, as, than. 
quamvis, although. 
quando, quandóquidem, 
whereas, since. 
quamquam, although. 


quapropter, 

quáàré, 

quamobrem, wherefore. 
quocirca, 

quantumvis, | although, 
quamlibet, | however. 
quási, as if, just as. 
-qué, and. 

-qu6...ét, both...and ; 
-qué...-qué, j as well...as. 


quiá, because. 
uin, but that, that not. 
duipp?, because. 
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A conjunction is a particle which connects words or 


quó, in order that. 
quoád, as long as, until. 
quód, because, but. 
quodsi, but if. 
quóminus, &«t not. 
quóniam, since, because. 
quóqué, also. . 
quum or cum, tchen, since, 
because. 
quum...tum, both...and. 
sed, but. 
sictit, 
sicüti, 
s, if. 
ej módo, tf only. 
simiil, 
símülác (-atqué) 
sin, but if, if however. 
sive or seu, or if. 
Sive...sive, | 
seu...seu, , ( whether...or. 
siquidem, tfindeed, since. 
tàmén, however, still. 
tametsi, although. 
tamquam, as 3f. 
tum...tum, beth...and. 
unde, whence. 
bt, (that, as that, so that, 
üti, to the end that. 
üt si, as 1f. 
utrum, whether. 
vel either, or. 
vél...vél, either...or. 
vélüt, | even as, just as, 
vclüti, | tke as. 
véro, truly, but indeed. 
vérum, but. 
véruntámén, yet, notwith- 
standing. 
vérum-énim véro, but in- 
deed. 


$0 as, just as, as. 


G$ 8008 
as. 


Conjunctions, according to their different uses, are divided into 
two general classes, —coordinate and subordinate. 


I. Coordinate conjunctions, are such as join coordinate or similar 


constructions; as, 


Luna et stelle fulgàbant, The moon and the stars were shining. 
es, The winds subside, and the clouds dis 
J/actu est, sed conabor tamen, It is difficult to accomplish, but s 


» 


venti, fugiuntque n 


Concidunt 
rse. Diffcile 
I will try. 
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Coordinate conjunctions include the following subdivisions, viz. copulative, 
disjunctive, adversative, illative, and most of the causal conjunctions. 


IL Subordinate conjunctions are such as join dissimilar construc- 
tions; as, 
Edo, ut vivam, I eat that I may live. Pyrrhus rex in itinére incidit in canem, 


qui interfecti hominis corpus custudiébat.  .Mergi pullos in aquam jussit, ut bibé- 
rent, quoniam esse nollent. 


Subordinate conjunctions include all those connectives which unite sub- 
ordinate or dependent clauses. These are the concessive, illative, final, condi- 
tional, interrogative, and temporal conjunctions, and the causals quod, quuin, 
siam, etc. To these may be added also the relatives whether pronouns, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs. 


The following paragraphs contain a specification of the several conjunctions comprised 
in each of the preceding subdivisions, and remarks respecting their particular import 
and use as connectives. 


1. CoPULATIVE conjunctions connect things that are to be considered joint- 
ly; as, ét, dc, atqué, the enclitic qué, which, combined with the negation 
belonging to the verb, becomes néqué or néc, and, the negation being doubled, 
néc nón or néqué nón, it becomes again affirmative and equivalent to ét. 
To these are to be added étiam and quóqué, with the adverbials item and 
itidem. 


REMARK. (a.) Et and qué differ in this, é& connects things which are con- 
ceived as different, and gué adds what belongs to, or naturally flows from them. 
£t, therefore, is copulative and qué adjunctive. Hence, in an enumeration of 
words, qué frequently connects the last of the series, and by its means the pre- 
ceding idea is extended without the addition of any thing which is generically 
different. In connecting propositions qué denotes a consequence, and is equiv- 
alent to ‘and therefore.’ 

(6.) Ac never stands before vowels, atqué chiefly before vowels, but also be- 
fore consonants.— Atgué, being formed of dd and qué, properly signifies ‘and 
also,’ ‘and in addition,’ thus putting things on an equality, but giving emphasis 
to the latter. In the beginning of a proposition, which is explanatory of that 
which precedes, atgué or dc introduces a thing with great weight, and may be : 
rendered ‘now’; and in answers; as, Cognostine hos versus? Ac memoriter, it 
is rendered ‘ yes, and that.’ Ac being an abridged form of atqué loses some- 
what of its power in connecting single words, and its use alternates with that 
of é; it is preferred in subdivisions, whereas the main propositions are -con- 
nected bv ét. 

(c.) Néqué, compounded of the ancient né for nón and qué, is used for &t non. 
Et nón itself is used, when only one idea or one word of a proposition is to be 
negatived; as, patior et non moleste fero; and also when our ‘and not’ is 
used for ‘and not rather’ to correct an improper supposition; as, Si quam Ru- 
brius injuriam suo nomine ac non impulsu tuo fecisset. Cic. —.Et nón is commonly 
found also in the second clause of a sentence when é precedes, but néqué, 
also, is often used in this case. Néc nón or néqué non, in classical prose, is not 
used like ét to connect nouns, but only to join propositions, and the two words 
are separated. In later writers, however, they are not separated and are 
equivalent to ét. 

(d.) Etiam has a wider extent than quóqué, for it contains the idea of our 
‘even,’ and it also adds a new circumstance, whereas quóqué denotes the ad- 
dition of a thing of a similar kind. Hence étiam is properly used to connect 
sentences, while quóqué refers to a single word. Etiam signifies ‘and further,’ 

,'and so, *also)  Quóqué always follows the word to which it refers, 
étiam in similar cases is usually placed before it, but when it connects proposi- 
tions its place is arbitrary. .Et, too, in classical prose, is sometimes used in 
the sense of ‘also.’ So often is nón módo—séd ét, ‘not only—but also, or ‘but 
even.’ 
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(e.) Copulative conjunctions are often repeated in the sense of ‘ both—and,’ 
‘as well—as,’ ‘not only—but also’ £t—ét is of common occurrence; so. in 
later writers, but rarely in Cicero, é—qué ; qué—dé connect single words, but 
not in Cicero; qué—qué, occur for the most part only in poetry, or in connec- 
tion with the relative.—Negative propositions are connected in English by 
* neither—nor,' and in Latin by néque— neque, néc—néc, téqué—néc, and rarely 
by néc—néqué. Propositions, one of which is negative and the other affirma- 
tive ‘on the one hand—but not on the other,’ or, * not on the one hand—but on 
the other,’ are connected by ét—néqué or néc, néqué or néc—ét, and occasionally 
by néc or néqué—qué. 


2. DISJUNCTIVE conjunctions connect things that are to be considered sepa- 
rately; as, aut, vél, the enclitic cé, and sivé or seu. 

REMARK. (a.): Aut and vél differ in this; aut indicates a difference of the 
object, vél, a difference of expression, i. e. aut is objective, vél, subjective. 
Vél is connected with the verb velle, and is generally repeated, vél—vél, * choose 
this or choose this,’ and the single vél is used by Cicero only to correct a pre- 
ceding expression, and commonly combined with dicam, pótius, or étiam.— 
Hence by ellipsis tél has acquired the signification of the adverb, ‘even,’ and 
so enhances the signification of the word modified by it; as, Quum Sophécles 
vel optime scripsérit Electram, where béne is to be supplied before vel, and the 
latter is used for the purpose of correcting the preceding expression. Cf. $ 127, 4. 
By means of its derivation from velle it has, also, the signification of * for ex- 
ample’ or ‘to take a case,’ for which télüt is more frequently used.—(5.) Vé, 
the apocopated rél, leaves the choice free between twoor more things, and in 
later but good prose vel is used in the same manner. 

(c.) Sivé commonly retains the meaning of si, and is then the same as tél si 
but sometimes loses it, and is then equivalent to vél, denoting a difference o 
name; as, Vocabülum sivé appellatio. Quint. The form seu is rarely used by 
Cicero except in the combination seu pótius.—(d.) Aut and vé serve to continue 
the negation in negative sentences, where we use ‘nor’; as, nón—aut, where 
fón—néqué also may be used. They are used also in negative questions; as, 
Num leges nostras moresvé nóvit? Cic.; and after comparatives; as, Doctrina 
yaubo «spérior, quam veritas aut natüra patiatur. Cic. It is only when both 
ideas are to be united into one that a copulative is used instead of aut and vé.— 
(e.) * Either—or' is expressed in Latin by aut—aut, denoting an opposition be- 
tween two things, one of which excludes the other, or by vél—vél, denotin 
that the opposition is immaterial in respect to the result, so that the one ne 
not exclude the other; as, Véi tmperatére vel milite me utimini. Sall._—Sivé— 
sivé is the same as vél si—vél si, and retains the meaning of vél—rél. If nouns 
only are opposed to each other, an uncertainty is expressed as to how a thing 
is to be called; as, Crétum leges, quas sive Jupiter sive Minos sanzit ; i. e. I do 
not know whether I am to say Jupiter or Minos. 


8. COMPARATIVE conjunctions express a comparison. These are, dt or £t1, 
sicht, vélüt, proüt, praüt,the poetical ceu, quam, tamquam, (with 
and without si), quási, ut si, dc si, with ác and atgué, when they sig- 
nifv * as. 

Remark. Ac and atqué signify ‘as’ or*than' after adverbs and adjectives 
which denote similarity or dissimilarity; as, egué, jurtd, pdr and páritér, 
périndé and proindé, pró eó, similis and similiter, dissimilis, talis, tótidem, dlius 
and dlitér, contra, séctis, contrárius.— Quam is rarely used after these words, 
except when a negative particle is joined with alius; as, Virtus nihil aliud. est, 
quam, etc.; and é and qué do not occur in this connection.—Ac is used for 
guam, after comparatives, in poetry and occasionally by late prose writers; as, 
Artius atque hedéra. Hor. Jnsdnius ac si. Id 

4. CONCESSIVE conjunctions express a concession, with the general signifi- 
cation ‘although.’ These are etsi, étiamsi, tdmetsi, or tdménetsi, 
quamquam, quamvis, quantumvis, quamlibét, licét, dt in the 
sense of ‘even if’ or ‘although,’ and quum when it signifies ‘although.’ 

RemMAkK. Támén and other particles signifying ‘yet,’ ‘still,’ are the correl- 

atives of the concessive conjunctions; as, Ut desint vires, támen est laudanda 


me 
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voluntas. Ovid. The adverb quidem becomes a concessive conjunction, when it 
is used to connect propositions and is followed by séd.— Quamquam, in absolute 
sentences, sometimes refers to something preceding, which it limits and partly 
nullifies; as, Quamquam quid loquor? Yet why do i speak ? 


6. CONDITIONAL conjunctions express a condition, their fundamental signi- 
fication being ‘if.’ These are si, sin, nisi or ni, si módo, dummodo, 
‘if only,’ ‘if but,’ (for which dum and módo are also used alone), dum- 
módó né, orsimply módo né or dumné. 


RkMARK. (a.) In order to indicate the connection with a preceding proposi- 
tion, the relative quód, which in such case loses its signification as & pronoun, 
and may be rendered, ‘nay,’ ‘now,’ ‘and,’ or ‘then,’ is frequently put before 
si and sometimes before nisi and etsi, so that quodsi may be regarded as one 
word, signifying ‘now if,’ ‘but if, or ‘if then.’ It serves especially to intro- 
duce something assumed as true, from which further inferences may be drawn. 
Jt sometimes signifies ‘although.’ Quodnisi signifies ‘if then—not,’ and quod- 
etsi, ‘nay, even if.’  Quód is found also before quwn, übi, quid, quóniam, ne, ütj- 
nam, and even before the relative pronoun. 

(5.) Ni and nisi limit a statement by introducing an exception, and thus dif- 
fer from si nón, which introduces a negative case. It is often immaterial 
whether nisi or si nón is used, but the difference is still essential. Si nón is 
used when single words are opposed to one another, and in this case si minds 
may be used instead of si nón.—If after an affirmative proposition its negative 
opposite is added without & verb, our *but if not' is commonly expressed in 
prose by si minis or sin minüs or sin dliter ; as, Educ tecum etiam omnes tuos; 
si minus, quam plurimos. Cic.; rarely by si nón. 

6. ILLATIVE conjunctions express an inference or conclusion, with the gen- 
eral signification of ‘therefore,’ ' consequently." These are ergo, igttür, 
itáqué, ed, ideo, iccirco, proindé, proptéred, and the relative con- 
junctions, quaproptér, quáré, quamobrem, quócirca,undé, ‘ where- 

ore. 

REMARK. Ergo and igitár denote a logical inference.—/tdqué, ‘and thus,’ 
expresses the relation of cause in facts.— /deo, iccirco, and proptéred, ‘on this’ 
account,’ express the agreement between intention and action.— Z2, ‘on this 
account,’ or ‘for this purpose, is more frequently an adverb of place.— 
Proindé, ‘consequently,’ implies an exhortation.— Undé, * whence,’ is properly 
an adverb of place.—Adeo, ‘so that,’ or simply ‘so,’ is also properly an adverb. 
Hinc, * hence,’ and indé, ‘ thence,’ continue to be adverbs. 


7. CAUSAL conjunctions express a cause or reason, with the general signifi- 
cation of ‘for’ and ‘because.’ Theseare nam, namqué, énim, éténim, 
quid, quód, quóniam, quippé, quum, quando, quandóquidem, 
siquidem; andthe adverbs nimirum, nempé, scilicét, and vidélicét. 

EMARK. (a.) Nam is used at the beginning of a proposition, énim, after the 
first or second word. Nam introduces an objective reason, and énim merely a 
subjective one. There is the same difference between namqué and éténim. 
Namqué, however, though constantly standing at the beginning of a proposi- 
tion in Cicero, Czsar, and Nepos, is in later writers often put after the begin- 
ning. nim in the sense of dt éntm or séd énim is sometimes, by comic writers 
put at the beginning of a proposition.— Nam, énim, and éténim are often used 
in the sense of ‘namely,’ or ‘to wit,’ to introduce an explanation of some- 
thing going before. Nimirum, vidélicél, and scilicét likewise answer to our 
‘namely’ or ‘viz.’ Nimirum, compounded of ni and mirum, and signifying 
* a wonder if not, is used as a connective in the sense of ‘undoubtedly’ or 
‘surely,’ and implies strong confidence in the truth of the proposition with 
which it is connected.— Vidélicet and scilicet introduce an explanation, with 
this difference that vidélicet generally indicates the true, and scilicet a wron 
explanation. Sometimes, however, nam, énim, éténim, nimirum, and vidélicét 
are used in an ironical sense, and scilicét introduces a true reason.—Nempé, 
‘surely,’ often assumes a sarcastic meaning when another person’s concession 
is taken for the purpose of refuting him.—(d.) Quid and quód indicate w dei. 


15* 
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nite and conclusive reason, quóniam, (i. e. quum jam), a motive.— Ideo, iccirco, 
proptéreà and quid, are used without any casontial difference, except that 
quid introduces a more strict and logical reason, whereas quóniam, signifyin 
now as,’ introduces important circumstances.— Quando, em, an 
siquidem approach nearer to tam than to guid, as they introduce only sub- 
jective reasons.  Quandóquidem denotes a reason implied in a circumstance 
previously mentioned; siguidem, a reason implied in a concession. In dem 
the meaning of st is generally dropped, but it sometimes remains, and then si 
and quidem should be written as separate words; as, O fortundtam rempubit- 
cam, si quidem hanc sentinam ejecérit.. Cic.— Quippé, with the relative pronoun 
or with quum, introduces a subjective reason. hen used elliptically without 
a verb it signifies *forsooth ' or ‘indeed.’ Sometimes it is followed by a sen- 
tence with énim, and in this way gradually acquires the signification of nam. 


8. FINAL conjunctions express a purpose, object, or result, with the signifi- 
cation of * in order that,’ or ‘in order that not. These are dé or &ti, gud, 
né or üt né, névé or neu, quin and quóminiüs. 

REMARK. Ut, as a conjunction, indicates either a result or a purpose, ‘so 
that,’ and ‘in order that.’ When indicating a result, if a negative is added to 
it, it becomes tit nón; when indicating a purpose, if the negative is added, it, 
becomes né or tit né, but üt nón also is very rarely used for né.— Néré (i. e. vél ne) 
signifies either ‘or in order that not,’ or*and in order that not) Utnéisa 
pleonasm, not differing perceptibly from né. It i$ used more frequently by 
Cicero than by other writers. Qué né for né occurs once in Horace. 


9. ADVERSATIVE conjunctions, express opposition, with the signification of 
‘but.’ These are séd, autem, vérum, véro, dt (poetical ast), dt 
énim, atqui, tdmen, attámen, sedtámen, véruntdmen, dt véro, 
(énimvéro ), vóéruménim, vérum, véro, cétérum. 

REMARK. (a.) Sed denotes a direct opposition, and interrupts the narrative or 
argument; autem marks a transition, and denotes at once a connection and an 
opposition. Porro, ‘further,’ denotes progression and transition but not o 
sition, except in later authors.— Vérum has a similar relation to véro as to 
autem. Verum, while it denotes opposition, contains also an explanation. Véro 
connects things which are different, but denotes the point in favor of which the 
decision should be. It thus forms the transition to something more important, 
as in the phrase, Zllud vero plane non est ferendum, i. e. that which I am about 
to mention. In affirmative answers véro is often added to the verb; as, Dasne f 
Do véro. Hence, when the protasis supplies the place of a question, it is some- 
times introduced into the apodosis merely to show that it contains an answer. 
Hence also vero alone signifies ‘ yes,’ like sáne, itd, and étiam.— Enimvéro, ‘ yes, 
truly,’ ‘in truth,’ does not denote opposition. It sometimes, like véro, forms 
the transition to that which is most important. The compound vérum énim- 
véro denotes the most emphatic opposition. 

(6.) At denotes that that which is opposed is equivalent to that which pre- 
cedes. It frequently follows si, in the sense of ‘ yet,’ or ‘at least’; as, efsi non 
sapientissimus, at amicissimus. It is especially used to denote objections whether 
of the speaker himself or of others. At énim introduces a reason for the objec- 
tion implied in at.—By atgqui, ‘ but still,’ ‘but yet,’ or ‘nevertheless,’ we admit 
what precedes, but oppose something else to it; as, Magnum narras, viz credi- 
bile. Atqui sic habet. Hor. So, also, when that which is admitted, is made 
use of to prove the contrary. Finally, atqui is used in syllogisms, when a thing 
is assumed which had before been left undecided; in this case it does not de- 
note a direct opposition of facts, and may be translated by ‘ now,’ ‘but,’ ‘but 
now.'— Cetérum, properly ‘as for the rest, is often used by later writers for 
séd.— Contra ea, in the sense of ‘on the other hand, is used as a conjunction. 
So ddeo with a pronoun, when it may be translated ‘just,’ ‘ precisely,’ ‘even,’ 
‘indeed,’ or an intensive ‘ and.’ 


10. TEMPORAL conjunctions, express time. These are guum, quum prt- 
mum, ut, üt primum, übi, postquam, antéquam, und prius- 
quam, quando, simülàác or simülatque, or simül alone, dum, 
usqué dum, dónéc, quoad. 
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REMARK. Ut and «bi, as particles of time, signify ‘when.’ Dum, dénéc, and 
quoad signify either ‘as long as,’ or ‘ until.’ m often precedes tntéred or in- 
térim, and both dum and donéc are often preceded by the adverbs usqué, usqué 
e6 or usqué ddeo. 


11, INTERROGATIVE conjunctions indicate a question. These are, num, 
uirum, dn, and the enclitic né. This, when attached to the three preced- 
ing particles, forming numné, utrumné, and anné, does not affect their 
meaning. With nón itforms a special interrogative particle nonné. To 
these add ec and én, as they appear in ecquis, ecquando, and énum- 
quam, and numquid and ecquid, when used simply as interrogative 
particles. 

REewARK. (a.) The interrogative particles have no distinct meaning by 
themselves in direct questions, but only serve to give to a proposition the Form 
of a question. In direct speech the interrogative particles are sometimes 
omitted, but in indirect questions they are indispensable, except in the case of 
a double question, where the first particle is sometimes omitted.—Ecquid and 
numquid, as interrogative particles, have the meaning of num, quid in this case 
having no meaning, but they must be carefully distinguished from the inter- 
rogative pronouns ecquid and numquid. En, or when followed by a g, ec is, 
likemum, n£, and dn, an interrogative particle, but is always prefixed to some 
other interrogative word. 

(b.) In direct questions, num and its compounds numné, numnam, numquid, 
numquidnam, and the compounds with és or ec suppose that the answer will be 
* no; as, Num putas me tam dementem fuisse? But ecquid is sometimes used 
in an affirmative sense. In general the negative sense of these particles does 
not appear in indirect questions. 

(c.) Né properly denotes simply a question, but it is used sometimes affirma- 
tively and sometimes negatively. When né is attached, not to the principal 
verb but to some other word, a negative sense is produced; fis, mene istud potu- 
isse facére putas? Do you believe that I would have done that? The answer 
expected is *no.' When attached to the principal verb né often gives the af- 
firmative meaning, and the answer expected is * yes.— Nonné is the sign of an 
affirmative question; as, Canis nonne lupo similis est fT— Utrum, in accordance 
with its derivation from der, which of two, is used only in double questions 
whether consisting of two or more. It is sometimes accompanied by né, which 
is usually separated from it by one or more words; as, Ulrum, taceamne an 
predicem? In later writers, however, utrumne is united into one word. Né is 
rarely appended to interrogative adjectives, but examples of such use are some- 
times found in oetry à as, uternà ; quóné malo; quantané. In a few passages it 
is even attached to the relative pronoun. 

(d.) An is not used as a sign of an indirect question before the silver age; 
when so used it answers to‘ whether. It is used by Cicero exclusively in a 
second or opposite question, where we use ‘or’; as, Si sitis, nihil intérest utrum 
aqua sit, an vinum; nec refert, utrum sit aureum pocülum, an vitreum, an manus 
concéva. Sen. In direct interrogations, when no interrogative clause precedes, 

anné, én véro are likewise used in the sense of * or,’ that is in such a man- 
ner that & preceding interrogation is supplied by the mind; as, Jnvitus te offendi, 
an putas me delectdri ledendis hominibus? Here we may supply before an 
etc. the sentence, * Do you believe this? ’—An, after a preceding ques- 
tion, is rendered by ‘not,’ and it then indicates that the answer cannot be 
doubtful ; as, A rebus gerendis senectus abstráhit. Quibus? An his, que geruntur 
jucentite ac viribus? Is it not from those kinds of business, which? etc. Here 
we imay suppose aliisnef to be supplied before an his? Is it from other kinds 
of business, or from those? etc. Such questions may be introduced by nonné, 
but without allusion to an opposite question, which is implied in dn. 

(e.) To the rule that án, in indirect questions, is used exclusively to indicate 
& second or opposite question, there is one great exception, for it is employed 
in single indirect questions after such expressions as dubito, dubium est, incertum 
est; delibéro, hestto, and especially after nescio or haud scio, all of which denote 
uncertainty, but with an inclination to the affirmative; aa, Si per s€ virtus tne 
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(ortüna ponderanda sit, dublio an hunc primum omnium ponam, If virtue is to 
estimated without reference to its success, I am not certain whether I should 
not prefer this man to all others. Nep. It is not Latin to say dubito amnon for 
dubito an.— Nescio an, or haud scio an are used quite in the sense of * perhaps,’ 
so that they are followed by the negatives nullus, nemo, numquam, ins of 
ullus, quisquam and umquam. When the principal verb is omitted, ds is often 
used in the sense of aut; as, T'hemistocles, quum ei Simonides, an quis alius 
artem memorie pollicerétur, etc. In such cases incertum est is understood, an 

in Tacitus is often supplied.—The conjunction si is sometimes used in indirect 
interrogations instead of num, like the Greek sj, and it is so used by Cicero 
after the verb expérior. 


Note 1. The conjunctions -ne, -gue, -ve, are not used alone, but are always 
affixed to some other word, and are hence called enclitics. 

NorE 2. Some words here classed with copjunctions are also used as ad- 
verbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions; that is, they at 
the same time qualify verbs, etc., and connect propositions; as, Cetéris in rebus, 

uum ventt calamitas, tum detrimentum accipitur, In,other concerns, when mis- 
ortune comes, then damage is received. 

Nore 3. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with other 
parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, (i. e. ), iccirco or idcirco, 
(i. e. id-circa), ideo, namque, etc. In some, compounded of an adverb anda 
conjunction, each of the simple words retains its meaning, and properly belongs 
to its own class; as, etiam (et jam) and now; tidque, and 80; neque or nec, and 
not. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


$199. An interjection is a particle used. in exclamation, 
and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 


ah! ah! alas! hem! oho! indeed! well! hah! alas! alack! 
&ha! aha! ah! haha! heu! oh! ah! alas! 

Bpüg ! away! begone ! heus! ho! ho there! hark! halloa! 
Átát! or atatte! oh! ah/ alas! lo! hui! hah! ho! oh! 

au! or hau! ch! ah! io! ho! hurrah! huzzah! 

eccé! lo! see! behold! 0! o! oh! ah! 

&hem! ha! what! oh! oh! o! ah! 

éheu! ah! alas! ohé! ho! halloa! ho there! 

tho! ehodum! ho! soho! oho! oho! aha! 

eiá! or heià! ah! ah ha! indeed! oi! hoy! alas! 

én! lo! see! behold! páps! strange! wonderful! 

eu! well done! bravo! phui! foh! fugh! 

euge: well done ! good! phy; pish! t ; ah 

euax! ro! or próh! oh/ ah! 

ence! | uzzah! hurrah | el hist! whist! hush [ 

ha! hold! ho! . tate! so! strange! 

ha! ha! he! ha! ha vee! ah! alas! woe! 

hei! ak! wo! alas! vah! vaha! ah/ alas! oh! 


REMARK 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emotions. 
Thus vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 


Rem. 2. OtLer parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as interjections; 
as, pax! be still! So indignum, infandum, málum, misérum, miserabile, néfas 
when used as expressions of astonishment, grief, or horror; and macte and 
macti, as expressions of approbation. In like manner the adverbs ne, profecto, 
cito, béne, belle; the verbs queso, précor, dro, obsecro, amábo, dge, dgite, cédo, 
sddes, (for si audes), sis, sultis, (for si vis and st vultis), dgésis, dgédum, nd 

n and the interrogative quid? what? used as exclamations. 
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Res. 8. With the interjections may also be elassed the following invoose 
tions of the gods : herciles, ia beatae el mehercüles, mehercüle, mehercle ; 
snedius mecastor coastor, ectre, pol, equirine, per deum, per 
deum immortdlem, doe, per’ den Jovem, Prd (or 32 por pro dit immor- 
tales, pri deum "Fidem, immortdlium 
(scil. fidem), etc. 


SYNTAX. 


§ 200. 1. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 


2. A sentence is a thought expressed in words; as, Cünes 
latrant, The dogs bark. 


8. All sentences are either 
(1. DECLARATIVE; as, Venti spirant, The winds blow :— 
(2.) INTERROGATIVE; as, Spirantne venti? Do the winds blow ?— 


(3.) EXCLAMATORY; as, Quam vehémenter spirant venti! How 
fiercely the winds blow I—or 


(4.) IMPERATIVE; as, Venti, sptrate, Blow, winds. 


4. The mood of the verb in the first three classes of sentences is either the 
indicative or the subjunctive; in imperative sentences it is either the impera- 
tive or the subjunctive. 


5. A sentence may consist either of one proposition or of two or 
more propositions connected together. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


§ 201. 1. A proposition consists of a subject and a pre- 
dicate. 
2. The subject of a proposition is that of which something is 
ed. 


3. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 
Thus, in the proposition, Equus currit, The horse runs, équus is the 
subject and currit is the predicate. 
Nore. The word affirm, as here used, includes all the various significations of the 
verb, as expressed in the several moods. 


4. Propositions are either principal or subordinate. 


5. A principal proposition is one which makes complete sense by 
iteelf; as, 

Phocion fuit étuo ditissimus Phocin was 
poor, though he might he re | e Mery rich. case ponet ahooye 
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6. A subordinate proposition is one which, by means of a subordi- 
nate conjunction, is made to depend upon or limit some part of 
another proposition ; as, | 

Phócion fuit perpétuo pauper, quum ditissimus esse posset, Phocion was al- 
ways poor, though he might have been very rich. 

7. Subordinate propositions are used either as substantives, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs, and are accordingly called substantive, adjective or 
adverbial propositions or clauses. 


8. Substantive clauses are connected with the propositions on which they 
depend by means of the final conjunctions ut, ne, quo, quin, etc., sometimes by 
quod, and, in clauses containing an indirect question, by interrogative pronouns, 
adjectives, adverbs and conjunctions. See $$ 262 and 265. 

REMARK. A dependent substantive clause often takes the form of the accusative with 
the infinitive, and in that case has no connective; as, Gaudeo te valére. 


9. Adjective clauses are connected by means of relatives, both pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives; as, qui, quális, quantus, etc. Adverbial clauses are con- 
nected either by relative adverbs of place and time, ($ 191, R. 1, (.), or by 
temporal, conditional, concessive, comparative, and sometimes by causal con- 
Junctions. 


10. A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple sen- 
tence; as, 

Qidunt fólia, The leaves fall. Semirdmis Babylónem condidit. 

11. A sentence consisting of a principal and one or more subordi- 
nate propositions is called a complex sentence; as, 

Qui fit, ut némo contentus vivat f. How happens it, that no one lives content? 
Quis ego sim, me rogitas, You ask me, who I am. 

12. A sentence consisting of two or more principal propositions, 
either alone or in connection with one or more subordinate proposi- 
tions, is called a compound sentence ; as, 

Spirant venti et cádunt folia, The winds blow, and the leaves fall. 


13. The propositions composing à complex or a compound sen- 
tence are called its members or clauses; the principal proposition is 
called the leading clause, its subject, the leading subject, and its verb, 
the leading verb. 


SUBJECT. 


§ ZO. 1. The subject also is either simple, complez, or 
compound. 


2. The simple subject, which is also called the grammatical sub- 
ject, is either a noun or some word standing for a noun; as, 

Aves vólant, Birds fly. Tu légis, Thou readest. A est vicdlis, A is a vowel. 
Mentiri est turpe, To he is base. 

8. The complex subject, called also the logical subject, consists of 
the simple subject with its modifications ; as, 

Conscientia béne acts vitse est jücundissima, The consciousness of a well 


life is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, and conscientia 
acta vita the complex, subject. 
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4. The compound subject consists of two or more simple or com- 
plex subjects to which a single predicate belongs; as, 


Lüna et stellze The moon and stars were shining. Grammitice ~- 
müslcse juncte fuérunt, Grammar and music were united. Semper hónos n0- 
menque tuum laudesque mónebunt. 


REMARK. Words are said to modify or limit other words, when they serve 
to explain, describe, define, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise qualify their mean- 
ing. 

5. Every sentence must contain a subject and a predicate, called 
its principal or essential parts: any sentence may also receive addi- 
tions to these, called its subordinate parts. 


Complex or Modified Subject. 


6. The complex subject is formed by adding other words to the 
simple subject. Alladditions to the subject, like the subject itself, 
are either simple, complex, or compound. 

I. Simple additions. The subject may be modified by adding :— 

1. A single word :— | 

(1.) A noun in the same case; as, 

Nos consüles déstimus, We consuls are remiss. Micius augur multa narrávit, 
Mucius the augur related many things. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case, modifying or limiting 
the subject; as, 

Amor multitüdInis commévétur, The love of the multitude is excited. Cura mei, 
Care for me. Viribus usus, Need of strength. 

(3.) An adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle; as, 

Fügit invida ctas, Envious time flies. Mea máter est bénigna. Dicit agmina 
Penthésilia fürens. — Litéra scripta mánet. 

2. À phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, 

Sópor in grámine. Oppida sine presidio. Receptio ad te. 

3. A dependent adjective clause introduced by qui, quális, quan- 
tus, etc.; as, 

Léve fit, quod béne fertur, ónus, The burden, which is borne well, becomes 
light. JLitére, quas scripsisti, accepte sunt. Ut, quàlis (ille) háberi vellet, 
talis esset. Tania est inter eos, quanta maxima esse potest, mórum distcntia. 

II. Complex additions. The subject may be modified :— 

1. By a word to which other words are added. 


(1.) When the word to which other words are added is a noun or 
pronoun, it may be modified in any of the ways above mentioned. 


(2.) When it is an adjective it may be modified :— 
(a-) By an adverb either simple or modified ; as, 
Erat exspectátio valde magna. Presidium non nimis firmum. 
(b) By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 


Major piétáte, Superior in piety. Contentidnis cüpidus, Fond of contention. 
Patri simil:s, Like his father. Nüdus membra. Jüvénes patre ld 
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(c.) By an infinitive, a gerund, or a supine; as, 

Jnsuétus vinci, Not accustomed fo be conquered. Vénandi stüdióeus, Fond of 
hunting. M irabile dictu, Wonderful to tell. a 

d.) By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, 
is in républica, Unskilled Ed civil alain. Ab équitátu firmus. Céter in 

pugnam. JPrónus ad fidem. 

(e) By a subordinate clause; as, 

Mélior est certa paz, quam spéráta victoria, A certain peace is better than an 
expected victory. Dubus sum, quid fáciam. ) 

(3.) When it is a participle, it may be modified like a verb. See 
$ 208. 

2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case to which 
other words are added; as, 

De victória Cesiris fama perfertur, A report concerning (sar's victory is 
brought. 

ReMARK 1. As the case following the preposition is that of a noun or pro- 
noun, it may be modified like the subject in any of the foregoing ways. 

Rem. 2. The preposition itself may be modified by an adverb, or 
by a noun or adjective in an oblique case; as, 

Longe ultra, Far beyond. Multo ante noctem, Long before night. Sexennio 
post Veios captos, Six years after the capture of Veii. 

8. By a subordinate clause, to whose subject or predicate other 
words are added. 7 


REMARK. These additions may be of the same form as those added to the 
‘principal subject or predicate of the sentence. 


III. Compound additions. The subject may be modified :— 

1. By two or more nouns in the same case as the subject, connect- 
ed by a coórdinate conjunction; as, 

Consüles, Brütus et Collatinus, The consuls, Brutus and Collatinus. 

2. By two or more oblique cases of à noun or pronoun connected 
coórdinately ; as, 

Vitseque nécisque pótestas.  Péricülorum et láborum incitamentum. 

8. By two or more adjectives, adjective pronouns, or participles, 
connected coórdinately; as, 

Grave bellum perdiüturnumque. Animi ténéri atque molles. 


4. By two or more adjective clauses connected coórdinately ; as, 

Et qui fécére, e£ qui facta áliorum scripsére, multi laudantur. Sall. 

5. By two or more of the preceding modifications connected coór- 
dinately ; as, 

Genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperio, libérum, atque solütum. 

Rem. 1. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one com- 
plex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 


Omnia tua consilia, All thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consilia, but 
the complex idea expressed by tua consilia. So Triginta ndves longa. — Prepó- 
tens finitimus rex. 
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Rem. 2. An infinitive, with the words connected with it, may be 
the logical subject of a proposition ; as, 

Virtus est vitium fügére, To shun vice is a virtue. 

Rem. 3. A clause, or any member consisting of two or more clauses, 
may be the logical subject of a proposition; as, 

E celo descendit * Nosce te ipsum.’  ZEquum est, ut hoc fácias. 

REM. 4. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposi- 
tion is put in the nominative, when the verb of the predicate is a 
finite verb; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject is put 
in the accusative. 

Nor£1l. A verb in any mood, except the infinitive, is called a fintte verb. 


Norz2. In the following pages, when the term subject or predicate is used alone, the 
grammatical subject or predicate is intended. 


PREDICATE. 


§ 203. 1. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple, 
complex, or compound. 


2. The simple predicate, which is also called the grammatical pre- 
dicate, is either a single finite verb, or the copula sum with a noun, 
adjective, and rarely with an adverb; as, 

Sol lücet, The sun shines. Multa dnimalia répunt, Many animals creep. 
Brévis est vdlupias, Pleasure is brief. Lurdpa est péninsüla, Europe is a pe- 

insti Rectissime sunt apud te omnia. 

8. The complex predicate, called also the logical predicate, con- 
sists of the simple predicate with its modifications; as, 

Scipio füdit Annibalis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hunnibal. Here 
Judit is the grammatical, and fadit Annibalis cópias the logical predicate.— 
So, 26 Romane conditor urbis fuit. | 

4. The compound predicate consists of two or more simple or com- 
plex predicates belonging to the same subject; as, 

Próbitas laudatur et alget, Honesty is praised and neglected. Léti vis rüpuits 
rapietque gentes. Lucius Catilina fuit magna vi et animi et corporis, sed in- 
genio malo pravoque. 


Complex or Modified Preawcate. 


5. The complex predicate is formed by adding other words to the 
simple predicate. All additions to the predicate, like the predicate 
itself, are either simple, complex, or compound. 

I. Simple additions. The predicate may be modified by adding:— 

1. A single word ;— 

(1.) A noun or adjective in the same case as the subject. This 
occurs after certain neuter verbs and passive verbs of naming, call- 
ing, ete. (See § 210, R. 3.) ; as, 

Servus fit libertinus, The slave becomes a pfreedman. Servius Tullius rex es 
déclardtus. Aristides justus est appellátus. | Incédo regina. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case; as, 

Spe vivimus, We live by hope Deus régit mundum, God rules the world. 

16 ; 
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(8.) An adverb either simple or modified ; as, 

Szepe vénit, He came often. Festina lente, Hasten slowly. Litére facile dis- 
cuntur. ‘Chrimes nimis graviter crictat ddblescentilum. , 

(4. An infinitive mood; as, 

Cipit discere, He desires to learn.  Audeo dictre. Ver esse capérat. 


2. A phrase consisting of a preposition and its case; as, Vénit ad 
urbem, He came to the city. 
8. A dependent substantive or adverbial clause; as, 


Véreor ne repréhendar, I fear that I shall be blamed. Zéndnem, quum Athénis 
essem, audiebam fréquenter. Fac cogites. 


Il. Complex additions. ‘The predicate may be modified :— 
1. By a word to which other words are added. 


REMARK. These words are the same as in the corresponding cases of com- 
plex additions to the subject. See § 202, II. 


2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case, to which 
other words are added. See complex additions to the subject, § 202. 


9. By a subordinate clause, to whose subject or predicate other 
words are added. See complex subject, $ 202, II, 8. 


Rem. 2. Each of the words constituting a proposition may be modified by 
two or more additions not dependent on, nor connected with each other, and 
consisting either of single words, phrases, or dependent clauses; as, Agamem- 
nónis belli glória. Páternum ódium erga Romanos. Mens sibi conscta recti. . 
Mea maxime inéérest, te válére. Ago tibi gritias. Meipsum Inertiz condemno. 
Eos hoc móneo. In quo te accüso. Monet eum, ut suspiciones vitet. 


III. Compound additions. 1. The predicate may be modified b 
two or more words, phrases, or clauses, joined together by a coórdi- 
nate conjunction. See Compound additions to the subject, § 202, III. 

2. The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or impera- 
tive mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive or the historical infin- 
itive. 

8. The members of a compound sentence are connected by coordi- 
nate conjunctions; those of a complex sentence by some relative 
word, or by a subordinate conjunction. 

4. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, a 
noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an abridged 
proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto discessit, i. e. quum bellum confectum esset, discessit, The war 
being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Nil despérandum, 
Teucro diice. 

5. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a predicate. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another in 
gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be put 
in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gender, 
number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it in 
construction, whatever may be its position in the sentence. | 
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APPOSITION. 


$ 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pronoun, 
and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the same case; 


AS, 

Urbs Rima, The city Rome. Nos consüles, We consuls. So Apud Heroddtum, 
patrem historia, sunt innumerabiles fabiile, In Herodotus, the father of history, 
etc. Cic. Lapides silices, flint stones. Liv. Ante me consülem, Before I was 
consul. Fons cui nómen Arethüsa est. Cic. 


REMARK 1. (a.) A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in 
to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation, identification, or de- 
scription; sometimes it denotes character or purpose; as, Ejus füge comitem 
me adjunzt, I added myself, as a companion of his flight; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, etc., of an action; as, Alexander puer, Alexander when a 

. Cito sénex scribére históriam instituit. Suet. 

(6.) A noun in apposition, like an adjective used as an epithet, ($ 205, N. 2,) 
assumes the attribute denoted by it as belonging to the noun which it limits, 
while the predicate-nominative affirms it. Hence both nouns belong to the 
same part of the sentence, whether subject or predicate. In cases of apposi- 
tion, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle ens, being; qut est, 
who is; qui vocdtur, who is called; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the other 
noun, it takes that form; as, Usus magister egrégius. Plin. Philosdphia is- 
tra vite, Cic. If the annexed noun is of the common gender, the adjective 
qualifying it takes the gender of the preceding noun; as, Laurus fidi 
custos. 


Res. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender or in 
number; as, Duo fulmina belli, Scipiddas, cladem Libys. Virg. Mityléna, urbs 
nobilis. Cic. Tullidla, delicize nostre. Id.;—and sometimes in both; as, Nate, 
mew vires. Virg. Nos, anims viles, inkumata infletáque turba. Id. 


REX. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the word in 
apposition to it; as, Consul dizi, scil. £go; (I) the consul said. And instead of 
the substantive pronoun, & possessive adjective pronoun is sometimes used; as, 
Tua dómus, talis vii. Cic. See § 211, R. 8, (5.) 

REM. 5. A noun may be in apposition to two or more nouns, and, in such 
case, is usually put in the plural; as, M. Antonius, C. Cussius, tribüni plébis, 
M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cxws. Publius et Servius Sullae, 
Serví filii. Sal. Tib. et Gaius Gracchi. Cic. Oratisnes L. et C. Aureliórum 
Orestarum. Id. But sometimes in the singular; as, Cn. et L. Domitius. Cic. 


(1.) So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking 
the cnse of the former; as, Dicearchum véro cum Aristoxéno, doctos sane hom- 
Ines, omittàmus. Cic. 


(2.) If the nouns are proper names of different genders, & masculine noun is 
annexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist; ns, Ad Ptolemeum 
Cleopatramque reges legati missi sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive; ar, Urbem Patávl 
locavit, The city of Patavium. Virg. Plurimus Eridáni amnis. ld. Arbórem 
fici numquam vvdérat, Cic. Jn oppido Antiochise. Id. Rupili et Persi par. Hor. 


Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative in ap- 
position to it; as, Corinthi Achaie urbe; At Corinth, a city of Achaia. Tac. 
Antiochia, celébri urbe. Cic. See § 221, Note, and § 254, Rem. 8. 


Rem. 8 (a.) A proper name, after nómen or cognómen, with a verb followed 
by a dative, is put in apposition either to nómen, etc., or to the dative, the latter 
by a species of attraction; as, Fons, cui nómen Arethiisa est. Cic. Stirps virilis, 
cw Ascanium parentes dizére nómen. Liv. Nómen Arctüro est mihi, l boxe tha | 
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name Arcturus. Plaut. Cui nenec cognómen Tilo additur. Virg. Cui Egerio snd- 
tum nomen. Liv.—(5.) The name may also be put in the genitive; asa, Nomen 
Mercürii est mihi. Plaut. Q. Metellus, cui Macedonici nómen inditum érat. Vell. 
Cf. R. 6.—(c.) In lila etas, cui fecimus Aurea nómen, Ov. Met. 16, 96, Aurea 
is used as an indeclinable noun, instead of Auream (scil. etdtem); or Aurea, 
dat. (sciL atáti.) 

REM. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns; as, Cogiteé ora- 
torem institui—rem arduam, Let him reflect that an orator is training—a diff- 
cult thing. Quint.—So also a neuter adjective used substantively; as, Triste 
kipus stabilis, The wolf, a sad thing to the folds. Virg. Vürium et mutabile 
semper femina. Id. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts are ex- 
pressed by nouns in apposition to it; as, Onerárke, pars maxima jmürum, 
—alis adversus urbem ipsam delate sunt, The ships of burden were carried, the 
greatest part, to Egimurus,—others opposite to the city itself. Liv.  Pictóres 
et poéte suum quisque cpus a vulgo considerári vult. Cic. In the construction 
of the ablative absolute, quisque remains in the nominative, though the word 
to which it is in apposition is in the ablative; as, Multis sibi quisque $mpérium 
petentibus. Sall. J. 18. So also, in Liv. 26, 29, quisque remains in the nomina- 
tive although the word to which it is in apposition is in the accusative with 
the infinitive. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of inter- 
rogative and responsive words. 


REM. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to a ques- 
tion, must be in the same case as the corresponding interrogative 
word; as, 

Quis hérus est tibi ? Amphitruo, scil. est. Who is your master? Amphitruo 
(is.) Plaut. Quid queris? Librum, scil. quero. What are you looking for? 
A book. Quota hórà venisti? Sextà. At what hour did you come? At the 
six 

Notx 1. Instead of the genitive of 2 substantive pronoun, the corresponding 
possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its noun; as, Cüjus est liber 

eus, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 3, (b.) So cüjum for genitive cujus? Cüjum 
pécus? an Meliboi? Non; vérum 4Egónis. Virg. 

Nore 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be in a 
different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emisti? Viginti minis. 
Damnatusne és furti? — Imo álio crimine. See $$ 214, R. 1, and 217, R. 2. 


ADJECTIVES. 


$ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case; as, 


Bonus vir, A good man. Bónos viros, Good men. e 
Benigna mater, A kind mother. Vane léges, Useless laws. 

Triste bellum, A sad war. Minacia verba, Threatening words. 
Spe amissá, Hope being lost. Hec res, This thing. 


So, Mea mater est benigna. 
Haec leges vine sunt. 


Nore 1. Adjectives, according to their meaning, ($ 104), are divided into 
two classes—qualifying and limiting—the former denoting some property or 
quality of a noun; as, a wise man, lead is heavy; the latter defining or restricting 
ts meaning; as, his man, ten cities. To the former class belong such adjec- 
tives as denote a property or quality, including all participles and participial 
adjectives; to the latter, the adjective pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and 

numerals, 
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Nore 2. .An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either be used as an epi- 
thet to modify a noun, or, with the copula sum, may constitute a predicate. 
In the former case the quality is assumed, in the latter it is asserted. In both 
cases, the rule for their agreement is, in general, the same. See § 210, R. 1. 

Norte 8. Any word or combination of words added to & noun to modify or 
limit its meaning is of the nature of an adjective. 


Norz 4. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be considered as including 
participles, either alone or combined with the auxiliary sum, and also adjective pro- 
nouns, unless the contrary is intimated. 


REMARK 1. An adjective agrees also with a substantive pronoun, taking its 
gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands; as, /pse copes 
seger dgo, scil. égo, Melibeus; Virg. Fortundte puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo. Id. 
Ut se totum ei trádéret. Nep. O me misérum (spoken by a man), miséram me 
(spoken by a woman). So salvi simus, salve sümus, scil. nos, masculine or 
feminine.—In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
cousidered masculine; as, Nos früges consümére nàti. Hor. 


Rem. 2. An adjective may belong to each of two or more nouns, 
and in such case is put in the plural. Ifthe nouns are of the same 
gender, the adjective agrees with them in gender, as well as in num- 

r; as, 

Liüpus et agnus siti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. Pheed. 
Siciha Sardintdque amisss. Liv. 


When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine rather 
than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. So 


also uterque in the singular. Procumbit uterque, scil. Deucdlion et Pgrrha. 
Ovid. 


(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is generally 
neuter; as, 

His génus, etas, eloquentia própe equialia fuére, Their family, age, and elo- 
quence, were nearly equal. Sall. Regna, impéria, nobilitàtes, honores, divitia in 
cásu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bella, rapine, discordia civilis, grata fuere. Sall. 
Anima atque animus, quamvis integra récens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

NoTE. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gender 
(either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective is some- 
times neuter; as, Creso et vita et patrimónii partes, et urbs Barce concessa 
sunt. Just.; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singular number; as, 
Plerosque velocitas et régio hostibus ignara tutàta sunt. Sall. Noz atque preda 
remorata sunt. Id. 


(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an inan- 
imate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and sometimes takes 
the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Numidae atque signa militaria obscurüti sunt, The Numidians and the military 


standards were concealed. Sall Romdni régem regnumque Macedónim sua 
futüra sciunt. Liv. Jane, f ác seternos pácem pacisque ministros. Ovid. 


Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest noun, 
and is understood with the rest; as, 
Büciis et rége récepto, Our companions and king having been recovered. 


Virg. Agri omnes et mária. Cic. Cognitum est sálütem, libéros, f'ámam, for- 
tünas esse cárissimas. Cic. 


16* 
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Nore. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, has some- 
times a plural adjective, the gender being the same as if the nouns were con- 
nected by et; as, Filiam cum filo accitos. Liv. Ilia cum Lauso de Nimitóre 
siti. Ovid. Filium Alexandri cum matre in arcem custodiendos mittit. Just, 


Rem. 3. (1.) An adjective qualifying a collective noun is often 
ut in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the noun 
enotes; as, 


Pars certáre pirati, A part, prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per agros 
dilapsi. .... suam quisque spem exséquentes. Liv. Supplex turba érant sine jyüdice 
tüti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the collective noun is the 
eubject of a plural verb. See § 209, R. 11. 


(2.) Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pars arduus altis pulvérülentus équis f'ürit. Virg. Pars 
ina diicum—fractus morbo. Ovid. 


(8.) Sometimes other nouns, which only in a figurative sense denote human 
beings, have by synésis an adjective of a different gender from their own, refer- 
ring to the words which they include; as, Láüum Cipudque agro mulotáti, 
Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. Cipita conjürátiónis vir- 

is cesi ac sécüri percussi sunt. Id. Auxilia Wàti. Id. So after millia; as, 

millia Tyriérum, crücibus affixi. Curt. Cf. § 828, 8, (4.) 


REM. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plural 
noun; as, Mária Tyrrhénum atque Adriáticum, The Tuscan and Adriatic seas. 
Liv. Cum légiónibus sécunda et tertià. Liv. Circa portas Collinam Esquill- 
namque. Id. But sometimes the noun is in the singular; as, /nter 
Oollinamque portam. Id. Légio Martia et quarta. In comic writers, an adjec- 
tive or participle in the singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun; as, 
Nobis presente. Plaut. Adsente nobis. Ter. 


Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of a 
proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, (a) sometimes takes 
the gender and number of the latter; as, Non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, 
Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa Vénéti appellati. Liv. 
(5.) Sometimes also it agrees with a noun following the subject and in apposi- 
tion to it; as, Corinthum, patres vestri, totius Gracie lümen, exstinctum esse 
wdluérunt. Cic.; or (c) with the noun of a subordinate sentence; as, lorum 
vrbem ut propugnàcülum oppósltum esse barbdris. Nep. 


REM. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative of the 
same signification, ($ 289, R. 1,) an adjective in the predicate, belonging to 
that subject, is sometimes put in the dative; as, Mihi negligenti esse non Hout, 
i. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sanctoque vidéri. 
Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, Vobis nécesse est 
fortibus esse viris. Liv. But the adjective often agrees with the omitted sub- 
jects as, Expédit bonas esse vdbis, scil. vos. Ter. Si civi Romano licet esse 

áditànum. Cic. 


REM. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in the 
plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 


Bóni sunt rári, scil. hómines, Good (men) are rare. Qrsar suos misit, scil. 
milites, Ceesar sent his (soldiers). De:ztra, scil. mánus, The right (hand). Jm- 
plentur pinguis f érinze, scil. carnis. Virg. Hiberna, scil. castra. Alum, scil. 
mare. duartana, scil. febris. Immortáles, scil. Dii. Lucr. Amantium, scil. hémi- 
num. Ter. Illum indignanti similem, similemque mYnanti aspicéres, scil. hómini. 
Virg. Tibi primas def éro, scil. partes. Cic. Respice preetéritum, scil. tempus, 
which is often omitted, as in ex quo, ex eo, and ez illo, scil. Cognivs 
ez medrum omnium litéris, scil. dmicdrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives; as, 
Missi ad Parthum Armétniumque légdti, scil. régem. In Tuscüláno, soil. 
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Nore 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonl 
hómines, but when they are posessives, it is oftener dmici, milites, cives, or prd. 


Nore 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding clause. 


(2.) An adjective in the neuter gender, without a noun, is often 

used substantively, where, in English, the word thing or things is to 
be supplied ; as, 

& good thing; mdlum, a bad thing, or, an evil. So hénestum, vérum, 

turpe; and in the plural, bóna, mdla, turpia, lévia, celestia, etc. Labor omnia 

vincit, Labor overcomes all things. Virg. 

Nore 1. The Latins generaliy preferred adding res to an adjective, to using 
its neuter as & substantive. But sometimes, when res is used, an adjective or 
pronoun referring to it is put in the neuter instead of the feminine; as, Edrum 
rérum utrumque. Cic. uindrum rerum fortiina pleráque régit. Sal. Iud 
te rógo, sumptui ne parcas ullà in re, quod ad vdlétidinem dpus sit. Cic. Omnium 
yérum mors est extremum. Cic. 

NoTK 2. Instead of thing or things, other words may sometimes be supplied 
as the sense requires. With a preposition, neuter adjectives form adverbi 
phrases; as, A primo, At first. Plaut. Per mütua, Mutually. Virg. Zn primis, 

the first place. Ad hoc, or Ad hec, Moreover, besides. 


(3) Adjectives used substantively often have other adjectives agreeing with 
them; as, Alia omnia, All other (things.) Plin. Jmiguissimi mei, My greatest 
enemies. Fdmilidris meus. Cic. Jniguus noster. Id. Justa fünebnrig. Liv. 
Jóvis omnia pléna. scil. sunt. Virg. 


REM. 8. (a.) Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words considered 
merely as such, may be used substantively, and take & neuter adjective in the 
singular number; as, Suprémum ville dizit, He pronounced a last farewell. 
Ovid. Dulce et décórum est pro patria móri. Hor. Velle suum cuique est. Pers. 
Cras istud quando vénit? Mart. J. Rédibo actütum. A. Id actütum diu est. 
Plaut. Excepto quod non simul esses, cétéra letus. Hor.  (5.) In the poets and 
later prose writers the adjective, as in Greek, is sometimes in the neuter plural; 
as, Ut Eneas péligo jactétur—nota tibi. Virg. ; 

REM. 9. (a.) Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with their 
nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive signification, 
and their nouns in the genitive; as, Multum ¢emporis, for multum tempus ; much 
time. Id rei, for ea res; that thing. So, plus élóguentie, the other form not 
being admissible with plus. (See $ 110, (5.) Neuter adjectives are used in 
like manner in the plural; as, Vana rérum, for vane res. Hor. Plérique hümá- 
narum rérum. Sall. Cf. $212, R. 8, N. 4. But in some such examples, the ad- 
jective seems to be used substantively, according to Rem. 7, (2); as, Acüta 

elli. Hor. Telléris óperta. Virg. Summa pectórts. 


NorE. The adjectives thus used partitively in the singular, for the most 
part, signify quantity. See $ 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the nomina- 
tive or accusative, both singular and plural; as, Dulce ridentem Lálágen ámábo, 
dulce lóquentem. Hor. Magnum stridens. Virg. Arma horrendum sónuzre. ld. 
Multa deos vénérati sunt. Cic. Hódie aut summum cras. Id. See § 192, II. 4, (6.) 


REM. 11. (a.) A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Némo miles 
manus, No Roman soldier. Liv. Nàmo fére ddolescens. Cic. Vir némo bénus. 
Id. Cf. § 207, R. 31, (c.) T'ibérim accólis fliviis orbdtum. Tac. Incóla turba. 
Ovid. The poets use in this manner the Greek patronymics in as and is; 
i 129, 8! hasta. Ovid. Laurus Parndsis. ld. Ursa Libystis. Virg. Cf. also 
9, 8. 
(A) An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective; as, Néque énim 
iari séimus ante mdlórum; i.e. antiquórum or pretéritérum. Virg. Nune 
num móres. Plaut. 
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Rem. 12. (a.) An adjective or adjective pronoun, used itively, stands 
alone, and common! tes the de of tlle genitive <a which d 
upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different gender, to which it 
refers, it usually takes t gender, but sometimes that of the genitive; as, 
Eléphanto belluórum nulla est prüdentior, No beast is wiser than the elephant. 
Cic. Indus, qui est omnium flüninum maximus. Cic. Vólocissimum omnium 
ánimálium est delphinus. Plin. See $ 212, Rem. 2.—(5.) So also with de, ez, in, 
, inter, etc., with the ablative or accusative instead of the partitive geni- 
tive. See $ 212, R. 2, N. 4. 

(c.) When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, ($ 212, B. 2.) the 
adjective takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as, Vir for- 
tissimus nostre civiiátis, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Maximus stirpis. 

iv. 

Rem. 18. (a.) When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of the 

nitive of its primitive or of its corresponding noun (see $ 211, R. 3, (5.) and 
c.) and R. 4), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is sometimes joined 
with such possessive; as, Solius meum peccátum corrigi non pótest, The fault 
of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster duorum éventws. Liv. Tuum 
ipsius. stüdium. Cic. Pugna Romina stábilis suo pondére incumbentium ts hóe- 
tem. Liv. 

(b.) Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition to the sub- 
stantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuum, hóminis 
simplicis. Cic. 

REM. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is sometimes 
made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends and vice versd; 
as, "Edif icátiónis tuse consilium for tuum, Your design of building. Cic. Acci- 
santes vidlati hospiti fadus, for violatum. Liv. Ad májóra initia rérum dücentibus 
Satis, for májórum. ld. lis nóminibus civitátum, quibus ex civitátibus, etc., for 
eárum civitátum. Ces. 


REM. 15. (a.) An adjective agreeing with & noun is sometimes used, instead 
of an adverb qualifying & verb, especially in try; as, Ecce vénit Télámon 
rópérus, Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Lsti pácem dgitàbümus, for late. 
Bal . 4Enéas se matiitinus dgébat, for máne. Virg. Nec liipus grégibus noctur- 
nus dbambilut, i. e. by night. Id. 

(b.) So nullus is used for non ; as, Mémini tdámetsi nullus móneas, Though 
you do not suggest it. Ter. Sextus ab armis nullus discédit. Cic. Prior, pri- 
mus, princeps, própior, proximus, solus, ünus, ultimus, multus, totus, and some 
others, are used instead of their neuters, adverbially; as, Priori Rémo augürium 
vénisse fertur. Liv.  Hispánia postréma omnium próvinciárum perdómita est. 
Liv. Scavdla solos nóvem menses Asie praefuit, Only nine months. Cig. Unum 
hoc dico, This only I say. Id. This is sometimes done, for want of an ad- 
verb of appropriate meaning; as, Pronus cécidit. Ovid. Fréquentes convénd- 
rant. Sall. 

(c.) In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versá; as, Sic vénias hódierne. Tibull. 
primus omnium párens patrie appellate. Plin. 

REM. 16. (a.) A noun is often qualified by two or more adjectives; and 
sometimes the complex idea, formed by a noun with one or more adjectives, is 
itself qualified by other adjectives, which agree in gender, etc. with the noun. 


(b5.) When several adjectives, each independently of the other, qualify a 
noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one or more con- 
junctions; as, Multa et vdrid et cópiósa Orálióne. Cic. If they follow it, the 
conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; as, Vir altus et 
excellens. Cic. — Actio, varia, véhémens, plena véritátis. Yd. 

(c.) But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another. the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is alws 
omitted; as, Péricülosissimum civile bellum, A most dangerous civil war. Cic. 
Málam dómesticam disciplinam. Id. So with three or more adjectives; Externos 
multos cláros viros némindrem, Cic. Cf. $202, LII., R. 1. 
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Rem. 17. The first part, last part, middle part, etc., of any place 
or time are generally expressed in Latin by the adjectives primus, 
médius, ultimus, extrémus, intimus, infimus, imus, summus, supremus, 
réliquus, and cétéra ; as, 

Média nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The top of a tree. 
Suprémos montes, The summits of the mountains. But these adjectives fre- 
quently occur without this signification; as, Ab extrémo complexu, From the 
last embrace. Cic. Jnfimo lóco ndtus, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used impersonally 
in the passive voice, is neuter; ax, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viscéra terre. 
Ovid. Scribendum est mihi. See $ 184, 2 and 3. 


RELATIVES. 


§ 206. Rem. 19. (a.) Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender, number, and person, but their case depends on 
the construction of the clause to which they belong; as, 


Puer qui agit, The boy who reads. ZEdificium quod exstruxit, The house 
which he built. Litére quas dédt, The letter which I gave. Non sum quiilis 
éram, I am not such as I was. Hor. So Deus cüjus münére vivimus, cui nullus 
est similis, quem cólimus, a quo facta sunt omnia, est wternus. Addictus Her- 
mippo, et ab hoc ductus est. Aquilo, quantus frangit ilices. Hor. 


NoTE 1. This rule includes all adjectives and adjective pronouns which re- 
late to 4 noun in a preceding clause. Its more common application, however, 
is to the construction of the demonstrative pronouns and the relative qui. 

NorTE 2. When a pronoun refers to the mere words of a sentence, it is said to 
be used logically. | Qui and is are 80 used, and sometimes also hic and ille. 


(b.) The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the former of 
which it agrees in gender, number, and person, and with the latter in 
gender, number, and case. 


(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 


Erant omnino duo itinéra, quibus Itinéribus dómo ezire possent, There were 
only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Css. Crüdélissimo 
bello, quale bellum nulla umquam barbdria gessit. Cic. But it is most frequent 
with the word dies; as, Fore in armis certo die, qui dies f'ütürus érat, etc. Cic. 
The repetition of the substantive is necessary, when, for any reason, it becomes 
doubtful to which of two or more preceding substantives the relative refers. 


(2.) Usually the antecedent noun only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rége, qui, nisi paret, impérat, Govern your passions, which rule, 
unless they obey. Hor. Tante multitidinis, quantam epit urbs nostra, con- 
cursus est ad me factus. Cic. Quot cdpitum vivunt, tütidem stüdiórum millia. 
Hor. 


(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, especially when 
the relative clause, as is frequently the case, precedes that of the an- 
tecedent; as, 

Quibus de rébus ad me scripsisti, córam vidébimus ; scil. de rébus, In regard to 
the things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
Jn quem primem égressi sunt lócum, Trója eócátur; scil, lócus. Liv. Quantá 
wise Oni tanta dif endent. Quiilesque visus cram vidisse viros, ez ordine tiles 

cio. 
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(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstrative 
ronoun; as, Ad quas res aptisstmi érimus, in iis potissimum eláborábimus. Cic. 
ut the demonstrative is often omitted when íts case is the same as that of the 

relative, and not unfrequently, also, when the cases are different. When the 
relative clause precedes that of the antecedent, is is expressed only for the sake 
of emphasis. Hence A find such sentences as, Maximum orrdmentum  dmici- 
tie tollit, qui ex ea tolli écundiam. Cic. Terra quod accépit, numquam sine 
tisird reddit. Id.—The demonstrative adjectives and adverbs are in like manner 
often omitted before their corresponding relatives; tdlis before qualis, tantus be- 
fore quantus, inde before unde, ibi before tibi, etc. 


(5.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede; as, Quis non málürum quas dmor cüras hdbet, hec inter 
obliviscitur ? Hor. 


(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens especially 
when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or when it is a sub- 
stantive pronoun; as, 


Qui béne látuit, béne vixit, scil. hómo, (He) who has well escaped notice,dhas 
lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos currictilo pulvérem Olympicum collégyisse jivat, 
scil. hómines, There are whom it delights, i. e. Some delight. Hor. Non hdbeo 
quod te aecüsem, scil. td propler quod. Cic. Non sdlum sapiens vidéris, qui hinc 
absis, sed étiam bedtus, scil. tu. Cic. 


(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted; as, Urbs antiqua put 
Tyria tnuére cólóni, scil. quam or eam, There was an ancient city (which) 
Tyrian colonists possessed, Virg.; or, if once expressed, is afterwards omitted, 
even when, if supplied, its case would be different; as, Bocchus cum péditibus, 

uos filius dus adduzérat, néque in pridre pugnà adfuérant, Romanos invadunt, 
or et qui non in prióre, etc. Sall. 

(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, instead of 
its own proper case; as, Quum scribas et dliquid dgas eórum, quorum consuesti, 
for que. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque pótérat élatis, exibant, for tis, quae quisque 
efferre pótérat, élàtis. Liv. 

(6.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative, the 
substantive either preceding or following the pronoun; as, Urbem quam stdtuo 
vestra est, for urbs. Virg. Eunüchum quem dédisti nübis, quas turbas dédit ! for 
Eunichus. Ter. Naucrátem quem convénire cólui, in navi non érat. Plaut. 
Atque dlii, quorum cémedia prisca virorum est, for atque dlii viri, quorum est. 
Hor. 4lli, scripta quibus cómedia. prisca viris est, for illi viri, quibus. Id. Quos 
puéros miséram, épistólam mihi attülérunt. Cic. 


e 
. 
, 


These constructions are said to oceur by attraction. 


(7.) (a.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative; as, /nter 
jocos, quos inconditos jaciunt, for jócos inconditos, quos, etc. Amidst the rude 
Jests which they utter. Liv. Verdis, quse magna vólant. Virg. Cólóre, quem 
multum hdbet. Cic. 

(5.) This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative; as, Nocte quam in terris ultimam égit, The last 
night which he spent upon earth. scülapius, qui primus vulnus obligácisse 
dicitur. Cic. Consiliis pare, quse nunc pulcherrima Nautes dat sénior, Listen to 
the excellent advice, which, etc. Virg. Some instances occur in which an 
adjective belonging to the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent; 
as, Quum vénissent ad vdda Volaterrüna, quse ndminantur, Which are called 
Voluterran. Cic. 


(8. When to the relative or demonstrative is joined & noun ex- 
planatory of its antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the 
relative or demonstrative usually agrees with that noun; as, 
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Santines non longe a Tolosátium finibus absunt, que civitas est in provincia, 
The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates, which 
state is in the province. Ces. Ante comitia, quod tempus haud lounge dbérat. 
Sall. Rime fdnum Diáne pópüli Lálini cum pópülo Romano fécérunt: ea érat 
confessio cdput rérum Romam esse; i. e. that thing or that act. Liv. Si omnia 
Sdctenda sunt, que ámici vélint, non dmicitia tales, sed conjürütiones pitande 
sunt; i. e. such things or such connections. Cic. So, Ista quidem vis, Surely 
this is force. Ea ipsa causa belli fuit, for id ipsum. Hither also may be refer- 
red such explanatory sentences as, Qui meus amor tm de est, Such is my love 
for you. Cic. 


(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the same 
object, but of different genders, it agrees with either; as, 


Flamen est Arar quod in Rhóddnum influit. Cees. Ad flimen Oxum perventum 
est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 


(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a verb 
of naming, esteeming, etc., a predicate-noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative commonly agrees with the 
atter; but when the preceding noun is to be explained and distin- 
guished from another, the relative agrees with the former; as, 


Natire vultus quem dizére Chaos, The A pPearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Génus hóminum quod Hélotes vócátur. Nep. Animal, 
quem *ócàmus hóminem, The animal whom we call man. Cic. in car- 
cére, quod "Tullianum appellatur. Sall. Pécüniürum conquisitio; eos esse belli 
civilis nervos dictitans Muciánus. Tac. 


(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equiva- 
lent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preceding 
clause; as, 

Abundantia edrum rérum, quse mortales prima pütant, An abundance of those 
things, which mortals esteem most important. Sall. Cf. $ 205, R. 7, (2.) N. 1. 
But sometimes when a neuter adjective used substantively has preceded, res 
with a relative follows; as, Perinulta sunt, que dici possunt, quà re intelligatur. 
Cic. Fatdle monstrum, que, etc., scil. Cleópátra. Hor. Cf. $ 823, 3, (4.) 

(a-) A relative or demonstrative pronoun, referring to & collective noun, or 
to a noun which only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the individuals which the noun implies; as, 
Equitatum, quos. Sall. Génus, qui prémuntur. Cic. Séndtus—ii. Sall. 

(b.) A pronoun in the plural often follows a noun in the singular, referring 
not only to the noun but to the class of persons or things to which it belongs; 
as, Demócritum ómittàmus ; nihil est énim dpud istos, quod, etc. i. e. with Demo- 
critus and his followers. Cic. Didnysius négavit se jüre illo nigro quod cena 
cáput érat, délectatum. Tum is, qui illa coxérat, etc. fà. 

(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun; as, 
Omnes laudare fortünas mens, qui nátum tàli ingénio preditum hábérem; scil. 
mei, All were extolling my fortune, who, etc. Ter. Jd mea minime réfert, qui 
sum ndtu maximus. Id. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui ndluérim, etc. Cic. ; 
or in à possessive adjective; as, Servili timultu, quos, etc. Ces. 


(18.) (a.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition; the relative then is 
commonly neuter; as, Postrémo, quod difficillimum inter mortdles, gloria in- 
vidiam vicisti, Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, among men, 
is most difficult. Sall. quidem exspectabam gam tuas litéras, idque cum multis. 

ic. 

6.) In such instances, id is generally placed before the relative pronoun, 
refering to the idea in the antecedent clause; as, Sive, id quod constat, Plátónis 
stádiseus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem consümi vdlébant, id quod. Sécérunt. la. 

(c.) Sometimes is, referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; as, 

velle atque idem nolle, ea dimum firma dmicitia est. SM. 
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(14.) Quod, relating to & preceding statement, and serving the p e of 
transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period, where 
it may be translated by ‘nay,’ ‘now,’ or ‘and.’ It is thus used especially be- 
fore si, etsi, and nisi; a», Quodsi illinc indnis rif ignes témen ista tua f üga 
néfdria jüdicárétur, i. e. and even if you had fled without taking any thing 
with you, still, etc. Cic. Verr. 1, 14. Qwodsi, * if then,’ is especially used in in- 
troducing something assumed as true, from which further inferences may be 
drawn. Sometimes also it is equivalent to ‘although.’  Quodnisi signifies ‘ if 
then—not '; as, Quodnisi égo meo adventu illius cónátus dli lum r 7 
sem, tam multos, etc. Q iis ‘nay, even if’; as, Quódetsi ingéniis magnis 
proditi quidam dicendi cdpiam sine rdatwne conséquentur, ars tdmen est dux cer- 
tior.— Quod is found also before quum, si, quia, quóniam, né and ütinam, where 
the conjunction alone would seem to be sufficient; as, Quod dtinam ilium, cáüjus 
impio f dcinóre in has misérias prüjectus sum, eddem hec simülantem videam. Sall. . 
It is so used even before a relative in Cic. Phil. 10, 4, fín.— Quod, in such ex- 
amples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad understood. 


(15.) (a.) A relative is always plural, when referring to two or more nouns 
in the singular. If the nouns are of different genders, the gender of the relative 
is determined by Rem. 2, page 185; as, Minus et Sémirdmis, qui Babylina condi- 
dérant, Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. Vell. Crébro f'ünàli 
et libicine, qui sibi sumpsérat. Cic. Ex summa letitià atque lascivid, que dii- 
turna quies pépérérat. Sall. Ndves et captivos que ad Chium capta érant. Liv. 

(5.) If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative follows the first 
person rather than the second or third, and the second rather than the third; 
as, Tu et: páter, qui in convivio érátis. Ego et tu, quiéramus. Cf. $ 209, R. 12, (7.) 


(16.) The relative adjectives qudt, nius, quàlis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, in the antecedent clause, the corresponding 
demonstrative words, (ót, tantus, talis; but these are also often omitted. Fre- 
quently also the order of the clauses is reversed, so that the relative clause 
precedes the demonstrative. 


(17.) Qui, at the beginning ofa sentence, is often translated like a demon- 
strative; as, Quse quum ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 


(18.) The relative qui with sum and either a nominative or the ablative of 
quality, is used in explanatory clauses, instead of pro, ‘in accordance with, 
or ‘according to’; thus, instead of 7a, pro tuà pridentid, quid quimum factu 
sit, videbis. Cic., we may say, que tua est prüdentia, or, quà prüdentiá és. So 
Vélis tantummódo, que tua virtus, expugnábis. Hor. Qua prüdentià es, nihil te 
Stgiet. Cic. 

(19.) A relative clause is sometimes used for the purpose of denoting by 
cireumlocution the person of the agent in & definite but not permanent con- 
dition; as, Jt, qui audiunt, or qui adsunt, i. e. the hearers, the persons present. 
So, also, & relative clause is used for the English expression *above men- 
tioned’; as, Ex libris quos dixi or quos ante (supra) lauddvi: and the English 
‘so called,’ or ‘ what is called,’ is expressed by quem, quam, quod vócant, or by 

i, que, vócátur, dicitur, etc., as, Nec Hermas hos, tóc imponi 
CAdienis) cébat. Cic. Vestra, que dicitur, vita, mors est. i ant tmp? 


(20.) Relative and demonstrative adverbs (see § 191, R. 1), are frequent] 
used instead of relative and demonstrative pronouns with prepositions; as, Js, 
unde te audisse dicis, i. e. a quo. Cic. Divitie dpud illos sunt, aut übi illi edunt, 
i.e. dpud quos. Sall. Huic ab ádólescentià bella intestina, cades, dis- 
condia civilis, grata fuére, Ybique jüventütem exercuit, i. e. in iis, in these things. 

(21.) With quam qui and the superlative after tam the verb of the relative 
clause is sometimes omitted; as, Tam mihi grátum id érit, quam "ütissi- 
mum. Cic. Tam énim sum dmicus reipüblice, quam qui mazime. Id. Tam eum 
mitis, quam qui lénissimus. Id. So also with ut qui without tam; as, Te semper 
sic cólam et tuébor, ut quem diligentissime. Id. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 


$ 2O7. Rem. 20. The oblique cases of the personal pronoun of the 
third person (him, her, etc.) are commonly expressed in prose by the oblique 
cases of is, ea, id. Hic and ille, however, being more emphatic, take the place 
of is, ea, id, in lyric poetry, and occasionally in prose also, when particular 
emphasis is intended. The cases of tpse, ipsa, ipsum, also, are employed for 
this purpose, when the individuality of the person is to be distinetly expressed. 
In reflexive sentences, the oblique cases of the pronoun of the thi rson, are 
regularly supplied by sui, sibi, se; and it is only when the person of the lead- 
ing sub ect is to be referred to with particular emphasis, that ipse is used iu- 
8 of sui. 


Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns, is and ille, are sometimes used, espe- 
cially with quidem, where & corresponding word in English is unnecessary; 
AS, Sipientio stidium vétus id quidem in nostris, sed támen, etc. Cic. O hominem 
semper illum quidem mihi aptum, nunc vero étiam sudvem. ld. Quem néque fides, 
néque jusjürandum, néque illum miséricordia, répressit, Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. Js when used for the sake of em- 
phasis seems sometimes in English to be superfluous; as, Jfdle se res hábet, 
quum, quod virtüte eff íci débet, id tentatur pécinid. Cic. 

RE». 22. Sic, ita, id, hoc, illud, are often used redundantly as a prelimina 
announcement of a subsequent proposition, and are added to the verb on whic 
this proposition depends; as, Sic a májóribus suis accépérant, tanta popilli Ro- 
mini esse béndficia, ut, etc. Cic. Te illud admóneo, ut quótidie méditére, résist- 
endum esse iracundie. Id. Hoc tbi persuádeas vélim, me nihil ómisisse ] wish 
you to be persuaded of this—that I have omitted nothing. These leonastic 
additions have generally no influence on the construction of propositions, but 
in a few instances they are followed by ut; as, De cüjus dicendi cópià sic accépt- 
mus, ut, etc. Cic. Ita énim définit, ut perturbátio sit, etc. Id. Inthe phrase hoc, 
illud, or id dgére ut, the pronoun is established by custom and is necessary. 
See § 273, 1, (a.) 

REM. 23. (a.) Hic ‘this’ refers to what is near to the speaker either in place 
or time,://e ‘that’ to what is more remote. Hence hic sometimes refers to the 
speaker himself, and hic hómo is then the same as égo. On this account hic is 
sometimes called the demonstrative of the first person. When reference is 
made to two things Previously mentioned, hic commonly refers to the latter, 
ille to the former, and the pronouns are arranged in the same order, as the ob- 
jects to which they relate; as, Jgndvia corpus hébétat, labor firmat ; illa mátüram 
sénectütem, hic longam ddólescentiam reddit, Sloth egervates the body, labor 
strengthens it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protracted 
youth. Cels. 


(b.) But the order is often reversed, so that hic refers to the object first men- 
tioned, and iile to the one mentioned last; as, Sic deus et virgo est; hic spe céler, 
illa &mére. Ovid. So when alter...alter,* theone...the other,’ refer to two things 
mentioned before, the previous order is sometimes observed and sometimes re- 
versed; but wherever there is ambiguity the order is reversed, so that the first 
alter refers to the last object. Sometimes hic...hic are used instead of hic...üle. 
So tle...tlle sometimes denote ‘the one...the other.’ 


(c.) Hic and ille have the same relation to time present and past as nunc and 
tunc, see § 277; and hence whatever, in speaking of present time, is expressed 
by hic and its derivative adverbs, hic, hinc, huc, and adhuc, is expressed by tlls 
and its derivatives, when it is spoken of as belonging to past time. 


Rem. 24. /lle, when not in opposition to hic, is often used to denote that 
which is of general notoriety; as, Magno illi Alexandro simillimus, Very like 
Alexander the Great. Vell. AMédéa illa, The celebrated Medea. Cic. Hence 
ille is sometimes added to other pronouns, to refer to something discussed be- 
fore; as, Avébant visére, qu ile tot per annos nostras sprévisset. Tac. ile 
is sometimes translated this; as, Unum illud dico, This only I say. Cic. Ie 
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sometimes marks a change of persons, and may then be translated ‘the other’; 
as, Vercingetóriz obviam r$ proficiscitur. llle (scil. Cesar) oppidum Novio- 
dünum oppugnáre instituérat. Ces. 

Rem. 25. !ste properly refers to the person addressed, and for this reason is 
called the demonstrative of the second person.—ZJlle refers to the person spoken 
of, and is hence called the demonstrative of thethird person. Thus. iste liber is 
thy book, but tlle liber is the book of which we are speaking. Hence, in let- 
ters, hic and its derivatives are used of the writer; iste and its derivatives of the 
person addressed; ille, etc., of some other person or thing. See$ 191, R. 1,(e.) 
Aste from its frequent forensic use, and its application to the opponent, often 
denotes contempt. 


REM. 26. (a.) Js does not, like hic, tlle, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but either refers without particnlar emphasis to 
something already mentioned or to something which is to be defined by the 
relative gut. Hic, ts, or ille, may be used in this way before the relative, but 
only hic or is after it; as, Qui dócet, is discit, or hic discit, but not ille discit, un- 
less some individual is referred to. 

(6.) Js before a relative or wf has sometimes the sense of fáilis, such, denoting 
a clnss; as, Néque énim tu is es, qui quid sis nescias, Nor are you such a person, 
as not to know what you are. Cic.; sometimes it has the force of idem; as, vos 
—it. Cic. Manil. 12. 

(c.) If the noun to which is refers is to receive some additional predicate, 
we must use et is, a(que ta, isque, et is quidem, and with a negative nec 15; as, 
Vincila véro, et ea sempiterna, etc. Cic. Una in dómo, et ea quidem angusta 
etc. Id. Addlescentes aliquot, nec ii ténui ldo orti, etc. Liv. Sed is is use 
when the additional predicate is opposed to the preceding; as, Sévéritatem in 
sénectüte próbo, sed eam, sicut alia, módicam. Cic. The neuter et id, or idque, 
serves to introduce an addition to the preceding proposition; as, Quamquam te, 
AMarce filt, annum jam audientem Crátippum, idque Athenis, etc. 


(d.) Js is not expressed when it would be in the same oblique case as the 
preceding noun to which it refers; as, Páter dmat libéros et tamen castigat. 
Multos illustrat fortina, dum vezat. 

(e.) When in English ‘that’ or ‘those’ is used instead of the repetition of 
the preceding substantive, #s is never used in Latin, and tlle only in later au- 
thors. In such cases the noun is commonly not repeated in Latin, and no pro- 
noun is used in its place; as, Philippus hostium manus spe vitàtit, suórum eff ü- 
gére non vdluit, those of his own subjects. Curt. Sometimes the substantive is 
repeated; as, Jüdicia civildtts cum jüdi«its principis certant. Vell. Sometimes 
& possessive adjective is used instead of the genitive depending on the omitted 
substantive; as, Zérentit fübülas stididse légo, Plautinis minus delector: and 
sometimes instead of the genitive or a possessive adjective the name of the per- 
son itself is put in the case which the verb governs; as, Si cum Lycurgo et 
Drácone et Solone nostras léges conferre vóluéritis. Cic.—l1n Cicero hic and tlle, 
when the preceding substantive is understood, retain their demonstrative sig- 
nification, and therefore do not merely supply the place of the omitted sub- 
stantive; as, Nullam énim virtus dliam mercedem désidérat, preter hanc, i. e. the 
one of which I am speaking. Cic. 


REM. 27. (a.) Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or étiam, ‘also,’ * at the 
same time,’ or of idmen, ‘yet,’ if the things are apparently inconsistent; as, 
Müsici, qui érant. quondanv iidem pocte, Musicians, who formerly were poets 
also. Cic. uphrates et Tigris magno dqudrum divortio iter percurrunt; lidem 
(and yet) paulatim in arctius coeunt. 

(5.) Et ipse, on the other hand, denotes that the same predicate belongs to 
two subjects. It is rendered by ‘too’ or ‘also’; as, Anténinus Commódus nihil 
páternum hábuit, nisi quod contra Germános féliciter et ipse pugndvit, for item 
or ipse quóque. Eutr.—8So, also, nec ipse is used in the sense of ‘neither’; as, 
Primis répulsis Maharbal cum màjóre vóbóre virürum missus nec ipse éruptiónum 
COhortium sustinuit. Liv. 
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(c.) Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of ‘ at once,’ denoting the union 
of qualities which might be thought incompatible; as, Fuére quidam qui iidem 
ornate iidem versüte dicérent, There have been some who could speak at once 
elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

(d.) ‘The same as’ is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ac or 
atque, quam, quási, wt or cum; ns, Verres idem est qui fuit semper, Verres is the 
same as he has always been. Cic. Vita est edem ac fuit. Liv. Dsapitationem 
ezpónimus iisdem fére verbis ut actum est. Cic. Eandem constituit. potestatem 
quam si, etc. Cic. Eodem Jóco res est, quasi ea pécünia legáta non esset. Id. 

c égo eddem mécum patre génitum, etc. So also poetically with the dative ; 
as, Eàdem áliis sdpitu’ quiéte est. Lucr. Cf. $ 222, R. T. 


IPSE, INTENSIVE OR ADJUNCTIVE. 


REM. 28. (a.) Jp se, when used with a substantive pronoun taken reflexively, 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, accord- 
ing as either is emphatic; as, Agam per me ipse, I will do it myself. Cic. Non 
égeo mélicind (i. e. ut dlii me consólentur); me ipse consólor. Cic.  Accüsando 
eum, a «üjus crüdelitüte vosmet ipsi armis vindicastis. Liv.— Cn. Pompeium omni- 
bus, Lentülum mlhi ipsi antépono. Cic. Fac ut.te ipsum custodias. Id. Deforme 
est de se ipsum predicdre. Id.—But Cicero often construes ipse as the subject, 
even where the emphasis belongs to the object; as, Quid est négótti continere 
eos, quibus prasis, si te ipse contineas f 

(b.) When ipse is joined with & possessive pronoun used reflexively, it usually 
takes the case of the subject; as, Meam ipse légem négligo; not meam ipsius, 
according to $ 211, R. 8, (a). So, St ez scriptis cognosci ipsi suis pótuissent. Cic. 
Eam fraudem cestrá ipsi virtüte vitustis. Liv. But the genitive is necessary when 
the possessive does not refer to the subject; as, Tua ipsius causa hoc féct. And 
it is sometimes found where the case of the subject should be used; as, Oonjec- 
türam de tuo ipsius stidio cépéris, instead of ipse.—(c.) Jpse is sometimes used 
as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes bóni, quantum in ipsis fuit, Cesdrem occidé- 
runt. Cic. 

(d.) Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness, and 
may be rendered, ‘just,’ ‘precisely’; or ‘very,’ ‘only’; as, Dyrrháchio sum 
prófectus ipso illo die, quo lex est data de nóbis, on the very day. Cic. Triginta 
dies érant ipsi, quum has dábam litéras, per quos nullas a vobis accépéram, just 
thirty days. Id. Et quisquam dübitabut—quam fdcile império atque. exercitu 
sócios et vectigàlia conservátürus sit, qui ipso nómine ac rümóre défendérit, by his 
very name, or, by his name only. Id. 


GENERAL RELATIVES. 


REM. 29. Quicumque,quisquis, and the other general relatives (see § 189, 5, 
R., are, in classical prose, always connected with a verb, and form the protasis. 
Quicumque is commonly used as an adjective, and quisquis as a substantive; 
but the neuter quodcumque is used as a substantive with a following genitive; 
as, Quodcumque militum; and, on the other hand, guisquis is rarely an adjec- 
tive; as, Quisquis érit vite cólor. Hor.; and even the neuter quidquid is used in 
the same manner; as, Quisquis hónos tiimüli, quidguid sólàmen hümandi est. Virg. 

seems sometimes even in Cicero equivalent to omnis or guivis; as, 
Que sánári potérunt, quicumque rátióne sánàbo, What can be cured, I will cure 
by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is rather to be supplied;— in 
whatever way I can.’ But in later writers quicumque is frequently used in the 
absolute sense for quits or quilibet; as, Cicérónem cuicumque eórum forttter 
oppisubrim. Quint. Qudliscumque and quantuscumque are likewise used in an 
solute sense by ellipsis; as, Tw non concüpisces quanticumque ad libertdtem 
persinire? At any price, be it ever so high. Sen. So guisquis is occasionally 
used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun.—Siguis often seems to 
stand as a relative, like the Greek srs for 5c, ‘whoever’; but it always 
contains the idea of ‘ perhaps’; as, Nuda fére Alpium cácümina sunt, et si quid 
est pábüli, obruunt nives. Liv. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


Rem. 80. (a.) Alig uts and gutspiam are particular and affirmative, corres- 
ponding to the English some one; as, Héréditas est pécünia, qus morte ülicüjus 
ad quempiam pervénit jüre, An inheritance is property which, at the death of 
some one, falls to some (other) one by Jaw. Cic. Afulié sine doctrind aliquid 
omnium générum et artsum constquuntur. Id. 

(b.) Aliquis is more emphatic than the indefinite pronoun quis. (See § 187, (3.) 
Hence dliguis stands by itself, but quis is commonly connected with certain 
conjunctions or relative words, but these are sometimes separated from it by 
one or more words. Sometimes, however, guts is used without such conjunc- 
tions or relatives; as, Morbus aut égestas aut quid ejusmódi. Cic. Détrihére 
quid de dliguo. Id. /Jnjüriam cui facére. Id. So, Dixérit quis, Some one might 
say. But even after those conjunctions which usually require quis, aliguis is 
used when employed antithetically and of course emphatically; as, T'imébat 
Pompeius omnia, ne Aliquid vos timérétis. Cic. In English the emphasis of dügws 
is sometimes expressed by ‘really '; na, Sensus mórtendi, si aliquis esse pótest, is 
ad exiguum tempus dürat. Cic.— Quispiam, nlso, is sometimes used like quis 
after st, etc., and sometimes stands alone; as, Queret fortasse quispiam. 

REM. 31. (a.) Quisquam,'any one,’ andullus ‘any,’ are universal. Like um- 
quam and usquam they are used in propositions which involve a universal ne 
tive, or which express an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition 
(usually with si or quasi); also, after comparatives, after the adverb viz, and 
the preposition sine; as, Néque ex castris Cütiling quisquam omnium discessérat, 
Nor had any one departed froin the camp of Catiline. Sall. Nee ullo cásu pó- 
test contingére, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine per- 
turbátióne mentis irasci Id. Tétrior hic tjrannus Syracisanis fuit, quam quis- 
quam süpériórum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. But after the dependent 
negative particles ne, néve, and the negative interrogative particle num, quis and 
not quisquam is used. 

(6.) But quisqu«m and ullus after st are often used not in a negative sense, 
but instead of dliquis or quis, serving only to increase the indefiniteness which 
would be implied in the latter pronouns; as, Aut énim némo, quod quidem magi: 
crédo, aut, si quisquam, ille sáptens fuit, if any man. €ic. Hence, ultimately, 
even without st, where the indefiniteness is to be made emphatic, quisquam, 
ullus, umqu«m and usquam. were used; as, Quamdiu quisquam rit, qui te dé- 
fendére audeat, vives. Cic. Bellum maxime omnium mémóráhile, que umquam 
gesta sunt, scriptürus sum. Tac. 

(c.) Ullus is properly an adjective, but quisquam is commonly used without 
@ noun, except it is a word denoting a person; as, Cuiquam civi, To any citizen. 
Cüjusquam órátóris éléquentiam. Hence quisquam corresponds to the substan- 
tive némo and ullus to the adjective nullus. Némo is often used with other 
substantives denoting male persons so as to become equivalent to the adjective 
tiullus; as, némo pictor, némo ddélescens, and even hómo némo. Cic. Quisquam 
is sometimes used in a similar manner; as, quisquam hómo, quisquam civis. On 
the other hand nullus and ullus are used as snbstantives instead of némo and 
quisquam, especially the geuitive nullius and the ablative nullo. 

REM. 32. (a.) Altius, like «llus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb derived 
from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two separate 
propositions, commencing respectively with ‘one...another’; as, Aliud Aliis 
videtur optimum, One thing seeins best to one, another to another. Cic. Aliis 
áliunde péricilum est, Danger threatens one from one source, another from 
another; or, Danger threatens different persons from different sources. Ter. 
Dióngsium álYter cum iliis de nóbis lócüitum audwbam. Cic.—Alter is used in the 
same manner when only two persons are spoken of, but there are no adverbs de- 
rived from it; as, Alter it altérum causam conf érunt, They accuse each other. 

(b.) Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated * one...another'; 
as, Aliud dgitur, aliud simülatur, One thing is done, another pretended. Cic. 
Aliter léguttur, liter scribit, like dliter ac or atque, He speaks otherwise than 

he writes. So Aliud lóquitur, dliud scribit. 
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(c.) Uterque, ‘eachof two,’ is always used by Cicero in the singular num- 
ber, when only two individuals are spoken of. Its plural, uérigue, is used only 
when each of two ies consists of several individuals; as, Mácédónes— T'jrii 
wirigwe. But in other good prose writers the plural wtrigue is occasionally use 
in speaking of only two; as, Utrique Dionysii. Nep. Cf. $ 209, R. 11, (4.) 

REM. 88. (a.) Quidam differs from dliguts by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known; as, Quidam de collé- 
gis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam tempóre Mét- 

m venisse técum. Id. 

(6.) Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to others; 
as, Excessérunt urbe quidam, Alii mortem sibi conaciverunt, Some departed from 
the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is used to soften an ex- 

ression, where in English we say ‘so to speak,’ etc.; as, Milvo est quoddam 
m nàátürále cum corvo, A kind of natural warfare. Cic. Fuit énim illud quod- 
dam cecum tempus servitütis. Id. Eténim omnes artes que ad hümánitátem perti- 
nent, hábent quoddam commüne vincülum et qudsi cognátione quidam inter se con- 
tinentur. Id.— Tumquam is used for the same purpose, and ut ita dicam. 

REM. 84. Quivis and guiltdet, ‘any one,’ and ünusquisque,'each,' are uni- 
versal and absolute; as, Omnia sunt ejyusmódi quivis ut perspicére possit, All are 
of such a nature that any one can perceive. Cic. Hic dpud majéres nostros adhib- 
ébdtur pjritus, nunc quilibet. Id. Nátüra ünumquemque tráhit ad discendum. 
A negative joined with them denies only the universality which they imply; 
as, Non cuivis hémini contingit ddire Corinthum, i. e. not to every man without 
distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would have made the negation universal. 


Rem. 35. (a.) Quisque signifies each, every one, distributively or relatively, 
and generally stands without a noun; as, Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque téneat, 
Let each one keep what has fallen to each. Cic. Hence it is used particularly 
after relative and interrogative pronouns and adverbs; as, Scipio pollicetur sibi 
magne cire fore, ut omnia civitatibus, que cüjusque fuissent, restituérentur. 
Cic. Ut predici posset, quid cuique éventirum, et quo quisque f'àto nátus esset. 
Id. Cur fiat quidque queris: recte omnino. Id. Quo quisque est sollertior, 
hoc dócet láboriósius. Id. Ut quisque optime dicit, ita mazime dicendi difficultatem 
timet. Id. And hence the expression quótusquisque in the sense of ‘how few 
among all.’ It is also used distributively after numerals; as, Décimus quisque 
sorte lectus, Every tenth man. Quinto quoque anno, In every fifth year. So 
also after suus; as, Sui cuique libéri cdrissimi: suum cuique pldcet. (Respect- 
ing the order of the words, cf. $ 279, 14: and respecting quisque in the nomina- 
tive in apposition to a noun or pronoun in the ablative absolute or in the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, see $ 204, R. 10.) 

(6.) Quisque with a superlative, either in the singular or the plural, denotes 
universality, and is generally equivalent to omnes with the positive; as, doctis- 
simus quisque, Every learned man, i. e. all the learned; but often, also, in con- 
nection with the verb, it retains the idea of a reciprocal comparison, and is to 
be rendered by the superlative; as, Jn omni arte optimum quidque rárissimum, 
The best is the rarest. Cic. Altissima quzsque flimina minimo sóno labuntur, 
The deepest rivers flow with the least sound. Curt. With primus, it denotes 
the first possible ; as, Primo quéque tempore, As soon as possible. Cic. 


PossESSIVES. 


REM. 86. (a.) The possessive pronouns meus, tuus, suus, noster, and vester 
are joined to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted 
by their primitives; as, Titus dmor meus est tibi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam ricem dólére sóleo. Cic.—These pronouns, as in English, when 
belonging to two substantives, are generally expressed but once, even when 
the substantives are of different genders; as, dmor tuus ac jüdicium de me. 

(6.) But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which they 
refer are the objects of an action, feeling, etc.; as, Nam néque tua négligentia, 
néque odio id fécit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect nor hatred of you. 
Ter. See $211, R. 8. 
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(c.) The possessive pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often 
omitted; as, Quo révertarf in patriam? scil. meam, Whither shall Y return? 
to (my) country? Ovid. Deztrd münéra porrezit, scil. sud. Id. But they are 
expressed when emphasis or contrast is intended, where in English ‘own’ 
might be added to the pronoun; as, Ego non dicam, támen id potérins cum dul- 
mis vestris cógitáre. Cic. 

(d.) When besides tbe person of the subject, that of a remote object also 
occurs in the proposition, the possessive pronoun will refer to the latter; as, 
Patris ánimum mihi réconciliasti, i. e. patris mei dnimum rather than tui. 

(e.) As reflexives, meus, etc., are translated my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 
their; or my own, thy own, his own, etc. 


THE REFLEXIVES SUI AND SUUS. 


$ 208. Rem. 37. (a.) Sui and suus properly refer to the 
subject of the proposition in which they stand; as, 

Oppidani fdcinus in se ac suos fadum consciscunt, The citizens decide on & 
foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

(b.) They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject 
remains the same; as, 

Ipse se quisque diligit, non ut áliquam a se ipse mercédem exigat cáritátis suse, 
sed quod per se slbi quisque cárus est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain 
the same, the reflexives are commonly used in references to the lead- 
ing subject, when the thoughts, language, purposes, etc., of that sub- 
ject are stated ; as, 

Arióvistus pradicávit, non sése Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intülisse, Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon him. 
Cxs. Hómérum Cólóphónii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colophonians say that 
Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus pétivit ut se ad dmicitiam tertium 
rent. Id. But sometimes, to avoid ambiguity, the cases of is or ille are used in 
such clauses in references to the leading subject; as, Helvétii sése Allobróges vi 
coactüros existimábant, ut per suos fines eos ire pdtérentur. Csxes. Here suos 
refers to the subject of the dependent clause, and eos to Helvetii, the subject of 
the leading clause. And sometimes, even in the same dependent clause, two 
reflexive pronouns are used, referring to different persons; as, Scythe pétà 
ut régis sui filiam matrimonio slbi jungéret. Curt. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, etc., are ex- 
pressed, is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a depend- 
ent clause; as, 

Médéam praedicant (scil. hómines) in f'igà frátris sui membra in iis locis, quá 
se párens perséquérétur, dissipávisse. Cic. psum régem trddunt Ópérátum his 
sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) (a.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the re- 
flexive often refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its 
subject in the active voice; as, 

A Qesáre invitor ut sim slbi légdtus, i. e. Czsar me invitat, I am invited by 
Csesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

(b.) So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may 
relate to some other word in the sentence, which denotes a thing hav- 
ing life; as, 

Cánum tam fida custodia quid significat dliud, nisi se ad hóminum commid- 
tates esse génératos? Cic. 
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(4-) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a 
subordinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from 
the similarity of both numbers of sui, and also to mark more emphat- 
ically than suus, the person to whom it relates; as, 

Jugurtha légatos misit, qui ipsi liberisque vitam pétérent, Jugurtha sent ambas- 
sadors to ask life for himse f and his children. Sall. ' Fa? mülestissime Serre 
hómines débeni, que ipsorum culpa contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter, se only is used, if the person 
or thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative; se or ipse, if 
in any other case; as, 

Frátres inter se quum formd, tum móribus similes, Brothers resembling each 
other both in person and character. Cic. Féras inter sese conciliat nátüra. Cic. 
Incidunt áliqua a doctis é&am inter ipsos mütuo reprehensa. Quint. 

(6.) (a.) When reference is made not to the subject of the pro 
sition, but to some other person or thing, hic, is, or ille, is generally 
used, except in the cases above specified ; as, 

T hémistócles servum ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nuntidret, suis verbis, adversários 
éjus in f'ügá esse, Themistocles sent his servant to Xerxes, to inform him 
(Xerxes), in his (Themistocles’) name, that his (Xerxes!) enemies were upon 
the point of flight. Nep. 

(b) But when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the 
verb is of the first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the 
place of the demonstrative pronouns; as, 

Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, 1 will restore his property entire to him. Plaut. 


(c.) On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for 
the reflexives; as, 

Helvétii persuddent Raurdcis, ut ind cum iis proficiscantur, The Helvetii per- 
suade the Rauraci to go with them. Cses.—In some instances, a reflexive and 
a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person; as, /ta se gessit 
(scil. Ligdrius) ut ei pdcem esse expédiret. Cic. C. Claudii órantis per sui frd- 
tris pdrentisque éjus mánes, Liv.—Sometimes the reflexives refer to different 
subjects in the same sentence; as, Arióvisius respondit, néminem sócum sine 
sua pernicie contendisse (Cees.); where se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to 
néminem. ' 

(7.) (a.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, 
and ‘is then usually placed after it; as, 

Hunc cives sui ex urbe éjécérunt, Him his fellow-citizens banished from the 
city. Cic. Titürius quum prócul Ambiórigem, suos cóhortantem, conspexisset. Cres. 

(b-) Suus, and not hüjus, is used when a noun ig omitted; as, 

Octavius quem sui (scil. Amici) Cesdrem sálütàbant, Octavius, whom his fol- 
lowers saluted as Csesar. 

(c-) Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by 
cum but not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, 

Pwlémaus dmicos Demetrii cum sis rebus dimisit, Ptolemy dismissed the 
friends of Demetrius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes jit, favorable ; as, 

Sunt et sua dina párenti, There are likewise for my father suitable presents. 
Virg. Ut libérátor ille popili Romani oppérirétur tempóra sua. Liv. Alphénus 
&tébütur pópülo sáne suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecular; as, Molles sua 
téra Sdbei, scil. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was fa- 
mous. Virg. Fessosque sópor suus occüpat artus. Id. 


* 
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NOMINATIVE. 


SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VEBB. 


§ 909. (a) The noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
a finite verb is put in the nominative. 
Norse 1. (a.) A verb in any mood except the infinitive is called a finite verb. (5.) In 
( ny except the ve ad ( l 


writing the nominative is sometimes joined with the present 
of the imperfect indicative. Cf. R. 5. 


(b) A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in number 
and person; as, 


Ego léyo, I read. Nos gimus, We read. 
u scrins, Thou writest. Vos scribitis, You write. 
Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi currunt, Horses run. 


NorE2. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressing several 
persons as, Huc ndtas adjice septem, scil. vos, Thébaides. Ovid. Met. 6, 182. 
Adde defectiónem Italia, scil. vos, milites. Liv. 26, 41. 


REMARK 1. (a.) The nominatives égo, fu, nos, vos, are seldom ex- 
pressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the person; 


as, 

Cüpio, I desire; vivis, thou livest; hábémus, we have. See § 147, 8. 

(5.) But when emphasis or opposition is intended, the nominatives of the 
first and second persons are expressed; as, Ego réges ééci, vos tijrannos intró- 
dücitis, I banished kings, vou introduce tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico 
dperte, consüles désümus. Cic. Tu es patronus, tu póter. Ter. In in t 
questions and addresses tu is expressed; as, Tu in f'órum pródire, tu 
conspicére, tu in hórum conspectum vénire céndris? Auct. ad Her. 


Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omitted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition :— 

(a.) As nominative; as, Misa prüfluit ex monte Vósego, et in Ocednum influit. 
Cees.; or (5) in an oblique case; as, Cursórem misérunt, ut td nuntiáret, scil. 
cursor. Nep.: or(c) in a possessive adjective; as, Et véreor quo se Jindnia 
vertant Ilospitia; haud tanto cessabit cardine rérum, scil. illa, i. e. Jünó. Virg 
ZEn. I. 672. 


(2.) When it is a general word for person or thing :— 


Thus hdmines is often omitted before aiunt, dicünt, f'érunt, etc.; as, Ut aiunt, 
As they say. Cic. Afazime admirantur eum, qui pécüniá non móvétur. Id.— 
So béne est, dine hábet or béne ágitur, It is well; as, Si vales, béne est, ego valeo. 
Cic. Quum mélius est, grdtdor dis. Afran. Optiime hábet, Nothing can be 
better. Plaut. Béne hábet: jacta sunt fundàmenta défensiónis. Cic. Béne iigi- 
tur pro noxia. Plaut. 

NoTE 3. This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preced- 
ing a relative; as, Qui Bdavium non odit, ámet tua carmina, Mavi, scil. hómo, Let 
him who hates not Bavius, love your verses, Meevius. Virg. Vasidtur agri quod 
inter urbem ac Fidenas est, scil. id spátium. Liv. Sunt quos jüvat...scil. Tomines, 
There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nec vétéris ila Massics 


spernit, scil. hómo. Hor. Here sunt and est qué are equivalent to quidam, 
aliquis, or áliqui. So, Est quod ga There is (reason) why you should re- 
joice. Cic. Néque érat cur fallére vellent, Ovid. Est ubi id Cic. Est, 


quum non est sdtius, etc. Auct. ad Her. In the latter cases, the adverbs are 
equivalent to in quo, scil. lóco, tempóre. 
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Rem. 8. (1.) The nominative is wanting before verbs denoting the 
state of the weather, or the operations of nature; as, 


Fulgürat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, It snows. Virg. Liicescébat, It was 
growing light. Liv. Jam advesperascit. Cic. 


(2.) The nominative is also wanting before the third person singu- 
lar of the passive of neuter verbs, and of active verbs used imper- 
sonally ; as, 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus órátióni véhémenter ab omni- 
bus reclàmütum est. Cic. Proinde ut béne vicitur, diu vivitur. Plaut. Ad ext- 
tum ventum est. Sen. Actum est de império. See $ 184, 2: and cf. $ 229, 
R. 5, (5.) 

NoTE 4. A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some 
neuter verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugnáta esl. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 


(3.) It is wanting also before the neuter of the future passive parti- 
ciple with est; as, 
Si vis me flére dólendum est primum ipsi tibi, If you wish me to weep, you 


ourself must first grieve. Hor. Orandum est, ut sit mens sána in corpóre sano. 
uv. Ad villam revertendum est. Cic. 


(4.) The nominative is also wanting before the impersonal verbs 
miséret, penitet, ptidet, tedet, and piget ; as, 

Eos ineptiárum paenitet, They repent of their follies. Cic. Miséret te dlidrum, 
iui te nec miséret nec püdet. Plaut. Me civitátis mórum piget tedetque. Sall.— 
In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply fortüna, condi- 
tio, mémória, etc. So in the expression, Venit in mentem, It came into mind; 
as, In mentem vénit de spécülo, scil. cégitatio, etc. Plaut.—An infinitive or a sub- 
junctive clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs; as, Te id nullo 
módo püduit fácére, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. Non penitet 
me, quantum profécérim. Cic. 


(5.) The subject of the verb is sometimes an infinitive or a neuter 
participle (either alone or with other words), one or more proposi- 
tions, or an adverb. (Cf. $202, R. 2 and 3: and $274, R. 5, (b.) The 
verb is then in the third person singular; as, 


Vác&re culpá magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great consola- 
tion. Néque est te fallére quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is not (possi- 
ble.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audivisse mirum est, 
That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. *Summum jus, summa in- 
juris Jfactum est jam tritum sermóne proverbium. Id. Ni dégénératum in áliis 

wic quóque décóri offécisset. Liv. (Cf. § 274, R. 5, (5.) Sin est ut vélis mánére 

illam apud te. Ter. Nec prófuit Hydra crescere per damnum, géminasque 
resümére vires. Ovid. Dic mihi, cras istud, Postime, ndo vénit? Tell me, 
Postumus, when does that to-morrow come? Mart. Páürumme campis atque 
Neptuno süper fiisum est Látini sanguinis? Hor. 

(a.) This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, Orá- 
torem irasci non décet, That an orator should be angry, is not becoming. Cic. 
Hoc fieri et oportet et dpus est. Id. Me pédibus delectat claudére verba, Hor. 
Ántérest omnium recte fácére. Cic. Casu accidit, ut, id quod Rome audiérat, 
primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter pronoun is interposed between a 
Proposition and its verb; as, /mpüne fdcére que libet, id est régem esse. Sall. 

f. § 206, (13,) (a.) 

(6.) The nominative is also wanting before potest, cepit or ceptum 
est, incipit, désinu, débet, sdlet, and videtur, when followed by the in- 
finitive of an impersonal verb; as, 
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Pigére eum facti cepit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) of 


his conduct. Just. Sdpientia est ina preceptrice, in tranquillitáte vivi pó- 
test. Cic. Tedére sólet dvdros impendi. Quint. 


Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 


Di mélidra pits, scil. dent or velint, May the gods grant better things to the 
pious. Virg. Vérum hec hacténus, scil. diximus. Cic. Pertineo is understood in 
such expressions as nihil ad me, nihil ad rem; Quid hoc ad Epicürun? What 
does this concern Epicurus? Quorsus hec? i. e. quorsus hec pertinentf What 
is that for ?—Pdrdbo is to be supplied, in Quo mihi hanc rem? Of what use 
is this to me? and, Unde mihi aliquam rem? Whence um I to get any thing? 
as, Quo mihi biblisthécus? Sen. Unde mihi kividem? Hor. A teuse of fcio is 
often to be supplied, as in Recte ille, mélius hi; Béne Chrgsippus, qui dócet. Cic. 
Nihil per vim umquam Clodius, omnia per rim Milo. Id. Que quum dixisset, 
Cotta finem. Id. So, also in the phrases nihil dliud quam; quid áliud quam; 
nihil preterquam, which signify ‘merely’; as, Tisaphernes nihil dliud quam 
bellum compárávit. Nep. This verb is in like manner omitted with nihil amplius 
quam ; nihil minus quam, and in the phrase si nihil dliud.— Ait or inquit is some- 
times omitted in introducing the direct words of another, and more frequenti 
in relating a connected conversation; as, Tum ille; hic égo; huic égo. — Dicit is 
sometimes omitted in quoting a person's words; as, Scite Chrysippus : ut gládà 
causá rdginam, sic preter mundum cétéra omnia dliórum causá esse généráta. Cic. 
—After per in adjurations óro, rógo or précor is often omitted; as, Per go vos 
deos patrios, rindicdte ab ultimo dedécóre nómen gentemque Persárum ; i. e. 
deos patrios vos oro, vindicáte. Curt. This omission is most common with the 
copula sum; as, Nam Poóljdórus égo, scil. sum, For'I am Polydorus. Virg. And 
&0 est and sunt are often omitted with predicate adjectives, and especially in 
proverbial phrases; as, Quot. hómines tot sententie. Ter. Omnia preclára rara, 
scil. sunt. Cic. So also est and sunt are often omitted in the compound tenses 
of the passive voice; as, Agro mulctàti, scil. sunt. Liv. Cf. $ 270, R. 3. 

NorEÉ 5. In Latin, as in English, a verb is often joined to one of two con- 
nected nominatives and understood with the other, and that even when the 
persons are different; as, mágis égo te dmo, quam tu me, scil. dias. After a 
negative verb a corresponding positive verb 1s sometimes to be supplied; as 
after négo, dico, after véto, jubeo, and in this case et takes the signification of 
sed. Cf. § 323, 1, (2.), (5.) 

NOTE 6. Sometimes, when the verb of an appended proposition is omitted, 
its subject is attracted to the case of a noun in the leading proposition with 
which is joined a participle of the omitted verb; as, Hannibal Minücium, má- 
gistrum équitum, pári ac dictátorem dólo productum in pralium, fügávit, i. e. 
pari ac dictator dólo productus fuérat. Nep. Hann. 6. So Liv. 84, 32. 

Rem. 5. In the historic style the nominative is sometimes found 
with the present infinitive; as, 

Intérim. quótidie Cesar duos frümentum flàgitàre, Meanwhile Casar was 


daily demanding corn of the JKdui. Cas, Nos pdvidi trépidare métu. Virg. 
Jd horrendum ferri. Id. 


NorE 7. The infinitive in this construction is called the historical infinitive, 
and is used instead of the imperfect indicative to express in & lively manner a 
continued or repeated action or condition. 


REM. 6. The relative qui may refer. to an antecedent either of the 
first, second, or third person; and its verb takes the person of the 
antecedent; as, 

Ego qui légo, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who toritest. uus qui cur- 
rit, The horse which runs. Vos qui queeritis, You who ask. Pgs qi 

Reo. 7. (a.). Verbs in the first person plural, and the second per- 
son singular, are sometimes used to express general truths; as, 
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Quam multa fdcimus causd dmicdrum ! How many things we do (i. e. men do) 
for the sake of friends! Cic. Si vis me flére, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi, 
Whoever wishes me, etc. Hor. 


(b.) Nos is often used for £go, and noster for meus; and even when the pro- 
noun is not expressed, the verb is frequently put in the first person plural in- 
stead of the first person singular. The genitive nostri is used for mei, but ros- 
tram always expresses a real plurality. 


Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by attraction. 
See $ 206, (6.) (b.) 


Rx». 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, especiall 
if it precedes the verb; as, Amantium ire dmdris integratio est, The quarrels 
of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Loca, que proxima Curtháginem, Nimid- 
ia appellatur. Sall. And sometimes it agrees with the nearest subject of a sub- 
ordinate sentence; as, Sed ei cárióra semper omnia, quam décus atque püdicitia 
fuit. Sall. Cat. 26. 


Rem. 10. In cases of apposition, the verb commonly agrees with the noun 
which is to be explained; as, Tullidla, délicize nostre, flágitat. Cic. But some- 
times the verb agrees, not with the principal nominative, but with a nearer 
noun in apposition to it; as, Tungri, civitas Gallia, fontem hübet insignem, 
The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. Plin. Córióli oppidum 
captum (est). Liv. 


REM. 11. A collective noun has sometimes, especially in poetry, a 
plural verb; as, 


Pars épülis ónérant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. Turba 
ruunt. Ovid. Atria turba ténent; véniunt ve vulgus euntque. Id. 


(1.) («.) A Plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the 
action, etc., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero, Sallust, 
and Cesar, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences; but it is 
often used, when the subject of the verb is expressed not in its own, but in a 
preceding clause; as, Hoc idem généri hümáano événit, quod in terra collócüti sint, 

ecause they (scil. hómines) live on earth. Cic. In Livy it occurs more fre- 
quently; us, Z.ocros omnis multitüdo ábeunt. 


(b.) Abstract nouns are sometimes used collectively, instead of their con- 
cretes; us, nobilitas for nóbiles, jürentus for jivénes, vicinia for vicini, servitium 
for servi, lécis armdtira for éviter. «rmáti, ete. (c.) Miles, égues, pédes, and 
similar words are sometimes used collectively for the soldiery, the cavalry, etc. 


(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their sub- 
ject, the verb is frequently singular in the former, and plural in the latter; as, 
Jam ne nocte quidem turba ex eo lóco dilàbebütur, refractirosque carcérem minii- 
bantur. Liv. Gens eddem, que te crüdéli Daunia bello inséquitur, nos sí pellant, 
nihil «bf óre credunt. Virg. 


(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, like 
& collective noun; as, Quid huc tantum hóminum incédunt f Why are so many 
men coming hither? Plaut. 


(4:) A plural verb is sometimes used, though not by Cicero, after iiferque 
and quisque, pars...purs, dlius...dlium, and. alter...altérum, on account of the 
idea of plurality which they involve; as, Uterque eórum ez castris exercitum 
&dücunt, Exch of them leads his army from the camp. Css. — Jutimus quisque 
libertórum vincti nbreptique (sunt.) Tac. Alius dlium, ut. prelium inclpiant, 
circumspectant. Liv. Cf. $ 207, R. 32, (c.) 


Nore 8. This construction may be explained by passages like the following, 
in which the plural is placed first, and then the singular, denoting its parts; 
Cétéri, suo quisque tempore, ádérunt. Liv. JDécemviri perturbati álius in áliam 
partem castrórum discurrunt. Id. See $ 204, R. 10. 
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Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in apposition, 
generally have a plural verb; as, 


Füror trágue mentem preecipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. Virg. 
Dum ctas, métus, mágister, prohibébant. Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb is 
always plural; as, Grammátice quondam ac misice jJuncte fuerunt. Quint. 

(2.) A verb in the singular is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life; as, 

Mens énim, et rátio et consilium in sénibus est. Cic. Bénéficentia, libérálitas, 
bonitas, justitia funditus tollitur. Id. 

NorEÉ 9. This construction is most common when the several nominatives, 
as in the preceding examples, constitute, as it were, but one idea. So also the 
compound subject Séndtus popülusque Rómánus has always a predicate in the 
singular. The same construction sometimes, especially in the Pots occurs 
with. names of persons; as, Gorgias, Thrdsymdchus, Prófágóras, Pródicus, Hip- 
pias in hónóre fuit. Cic. Quin et Prómetheus et Pélópis párens dulci lábórum 
décipitur sóno. Hor. When the nominatives denote both persons and things, 
the verb is commonly plural; as, Quitio consülum et Pompeius obsunt. Liv. 


(8. When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so; but some- 
times it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately preceaa it; as, 
Dii te péndtes patriique, et patris \mago, et dómus régta, et in. dómo régále só- 
lium, ef nomen Turquinium creat vócatque régem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or tum, the verb agrees 
with the last; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et nécessitas barbáris, et mos gentibus, et 
Jéris nàtüra ipsa pravecripsit, This, reason has dictated to the learned, and ne- 
cessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature itself to wild beasts. 
Cic. £t ego, et Cicéro meus flagitabit. Id. Tum stas viresque, tum dvita gloria 
dnimum stimülübat. Liv. So when the subject consists of two infinitives; as, 
Et facére, et páti fortia, Romanum est. Cic. Unuset alter always takes a singu- 
ler verb; as, Dicit ünus et alter bréviter. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur pannus. 

or. 


(5.) When the nominatives are connected by au!, sometimes the 
plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 


Si Socrátes aut Antisthénes dicéret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should say. Cic. 
Ut quosque stidium privàtim aut grátia occipavérunt. Liv. 

(a.) The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Quod in Décemviris néque égo néque Orsar hábiti es- 
semus. Cic.—(b.) With aut...aut and nec...nec the singular js preferred, but 
with seu...seu and tam...guam the verb is in the plural. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cus, 
sometimes has a singular but more frequently a plural verb; as, Dómitius cum 
Messala certus esse videbatur. Cic. Bocchus, cum péditibus, remam Ré- 
münórum áciem invadunt, Bocchus, with his foot-sol iers, attacks the rear of 
the Roman army. Sall. Jpse dux, cum dliquot principibus, cápiuntur. Liv. 


(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb is of the 
first person rather than the second or third, and of the second rather 
than the third; as, 

Situ et Tullia váletis, £go et Cicéro válémus, If you and Tullia are well, 
Cicero and I are well. Cic. Tlec néque “90 néque tu técimus. Ter. Ego pópi- 
lusque Romanus bellum jüdico ficiogue. Liv. 

(a.) Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood with the other; as, Vos ipsi et séndtus fré 
restitit. This is always the cause when the action of the verb is qualified with 
reference to each nominative sepurately; as, Ego misére tu féliciter vivis. 
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RxM. 18. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes followed 
by the nominative; as, 

En Primus! Lo Priam! Virg. En égo, vester Ascánius. Id. Ecce Mómo 
Catiénus! Cic. Ecce tue litóre. Id. O vir fortis atque ámicus ! Ter. 


PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 


$ 240. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter or pas- 
sive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it denotes the 
same person or thing; as, 

(a.) When the subject is in the nominative; Jra f üror brévis est, Anger is a 
short madness. Hor. Ego vócor Lyconides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. 
Ego incédo regina, I walk a queen. Virg. Caius et Lücius frátres fuérunt. Cic.— 
So (5.) when the subject is in the accusative with the infinitive; Jüdlcem me 
esse vólo. Cic. 

(c.) Sometimes also a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and 
follows a verb neuter or passive. See $ 227, N.—And (d.) a predicate abla- 
tive sometimes follows passive participles of choosing, naming, etc.; as, Consüli- 
bus certiorlbus factis. Liv. See $ 257, R. 11. 

(e.) If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes that form; as, Licentia corruptrix est mórum. Cf. $ 204, R. 2.—(f.) But 
if the subject is neuter, the noun of the predicate, if it has both a masculine 
and a feminine form, takes the former; as, Tempus vite mágister est. 

" g-) An infinitive may supply the place of a predicate nominative. See § 269, 
4. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and relating 
to the subject, agree with it in gender, number, and case. 


(6.) When the subject consists of two or more nouns, the gender and num- 
ber of such predicate adjectives are determined by § 205, R. 2. 

REM. 2. (a.) The noun in the predicate sometimes differs in gender and 
number from the subject; as, Sanguis érant licrime, Her tears were blood. 
Ovid. Captivi militum preda fuerunt. Liv. 

(6.) So when a subject in the singular is followed by an ablative with cum, 
the predicate is plural; as, Exsüles esse jübet L. Tarquinium cum conjüge et 

ris. Liv. 


Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, ete., in the 
predicate agreeing in case, etc., with their subject, are :— 

(1. The copula sum; as, Ego Jóvis sum filius. Plaut. Disce esse páter. 
Ter. The predicate with swn may be an adverb of place, manner, etc.; as, 
Quod est longe üliter. Cic. RectissIme sunt dpud te omnia, Every thing with 
you is ina very ood condition. Id.; or a noun in an oblique case; as, Nümen 
sine türe est. Ovid. Sunt nobis mitia poma. Virg. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs denoting existence, position, motion, etc.; 
as, vivo, exsisto, appáreo, cddo, eo, evado, fiqio, incédo, jáceo, máneo, sédeo, sto, 
vénio, etc. Thus, Rez circuibat pédes, The king went round on foot. Plin. 
e '"üdicábat non posse or&tores evddére. Cic. Ego huic cause patronus etstiti. 

ic. j fit, ut némo contentus vivatf 


(3.) The passive of verbs denoting, 
(a.) To name or call; as, appellor, dicor, nóminor, nuncipor, perhibeor. 
- scribor, inscribor, vócor. Thus, Qognómine Justus est appellátus, He was 
called by the surname Just. Nep. <Aristaus dlive dicitur inventor. Cic. 
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. (.) To choose, render, appoint, or constitute; as, constituor, creor,. 
laror, désignor, éligor, fio, rénuncior. Thus, Dux a Rómónis électus 
est Q. Fabius. Postquam éphébus factus est. Nep. Certior factus sum. 

(c) To esteem or reckon; as, censeor, cognoscor, crédor, dépréhendor, 
existimor, dücor, f éror, hdbeor, jyüdicor, mémóror, nüméror, , répértor, eideor. 
Thus, Credibar sanguinis auctor égo. Ovid. Malim videri timidus quam párum 
prüdens. Cic. 


Nore 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a predi- 
cate-nominative, etc., an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood; as, 
Amens mihi fuisse videor, I think I was beside myself. Cic. But the dative 
of the first person is sometimes omitted after videor ; as, Sits dócuisse videor. 
Id.— Atilius prüdens esse pütábátur. Id. So with dicor (to be said), and perhi- 
beor ; as, Vérus patria dicéris esse pater. Mart. Hoc ne lócütus sine mercede 
existimer. Pheed. 

Nore 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu rexque 
püterque audisti córam. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs to denote a 

urpose, time, or circumstance of the action; as, Comes additus /Eó- 
fides Eolides was added as a companion. Virg. Liipus dbambilat noctur- 
nus. Id. Appdret liquido sublimis in ethére Nisus. ld. So with an active 
verb; Audivi hoc puer. Cic. Sdpiens nil f'ácit invitus. Id. Rempüblicam dé- 
endi ádólescens. Id. Cf. § 204, R. 1. 


Nore 8. Instead of the predicate-nominative, a dative of the end or purpose 
sometimes occurs (see $227); sometimes an ablative with pro; as, audácia 
pro müro es; and sometimes the ablatives léco or tn nüméro with a genitive; 
as, ille est mihi párentis lóco; in hostium nüméro hádbétur. 


REM. 5. The noun ópus, signifying ‘need,’ is often used as a predicate after 
sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, necessary, etc. ; 
as, Dux nóbis et auctor ópus est. Cic. Mult ópus sunt bóves. Varr. (Dizit) 
aurum et ancillas ópus esse. Ter. Usus also is occasionally so construed. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is omitted, 
the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into that of the 
subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends; as, Uxor invicti Jóvis esse 
nescis, i. e. te esse uxorem. Hor. Rétilit Ajax esse Jóvis prónépos. Ovid. 


GENITIVE. 


GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 


$ QAR. A noun which limits the meaning of another noun, 
denoting a different person or thing, is put in the genitive; as, 


Amor glorie, Love of glory; Arma Achillis, The arms of Achilles; Pdter pa- 
trie, The father of the country; Vitium ire, The vice of anger; Némórum cus- 
tos, The guardian of the groves; Amor hábendi, Love af possessing. 


Norz 1. In the first example, amor denotes love in general; giüric limits the affection 
to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of the genitive, depending 
upon noun. Hence the limitation of a noun by a genitive resembles that which is 
effected by an adjective. In each the noun limited constitutes with its limitation only 
& single idea. 


REMARK 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common of 
which are those of Source; as, Rddit sdlis, The rays of the sun ;— Cause; as, 
Dolor pódagre, The pain of the gout;—Affect; as, Artifex mundi, The Cre- 
ator of the world;—Connectton: as, Pater consilis, The father of the con- 
sul;—Possesston; as, Dómus Cesdris, The house of Cesar;—Obj ect; as, 
Cógitátio dlicujus ret, À thought of something;—Purpose; as, A ies 

Y Preparation for a triumph;— A whole; as, Pars hóminum, A part 
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of men; this is called the partitive genitive;—Character or Quality; as, 
Addlescens summo audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness;—Material or 
Component Parts; as, Montes auri, Mountains of gold; Acervus scütórum, 
à heap of shields ;— Ti me; as, Frümentum diérum décem, Corn for ten days. 


Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective or active, when it denotes 
either that to which a thing belongs, or the subject of the action, feel- 
ing, etc., implied in the noun which it limits. It is called objective or 
passive, when it denotes the object affected by such action, or towards 
which such feeling is directed ; as, 


Subjective. Objective. 
Facta virórum, Deeds of men. Odium vitii, Hatred of vice. 
Dolor dnimi, Grief of mind. Amor viriütis, Love of virtue. 
Jünónis ira, The anger of Juno. Désidérium otii, Desire of leisure. 


(a.) Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, providentia Dei 
signifies God's providence, or that exercised by him; timor Dei, the fear of 
God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, in different 
connections, may express both significations. Thus, métus hostium, fear of the 
enemy, may mean, either the fear felt by the enemy, or that felt by their oppo- 
nents. So vulnus Ulixis (Virg. En. 2, 456.) denotes the wound which Ulysses 
had given; vulnus ZEnéc, (Id. /En. 12, 323.) that which JEneas had received. 

(b.) The relation expressed by the English possessite case is subjective, while 
that denoted by of with its case is either subjective or objective. 

(c.) The objective genitive is of very extensive use in Latin in the limitation 
of verbal nouns and adjectives, whatever may be the construction of the verbs 
from which such nouns and adjectives are derived, whether they take an ac- 
cusative or some other case or even a preposition. 

(d.) When ambiguity would arise from the use of the objective genitive, a 
preposition with an accusative or ablative is commonly used; as, Amor in 
rempüblicam, for reipüblice, Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Rodmdnos, for 
Rómáanórum. Nep. Cüra de sálüte patrie, for sálütis. Cic. Predator ex sóciis, 
for sóciórum. Sall. Sometimes both constructions are combined; as, Révérentia 
adversus hómines et optimi cüjusque et réliquórum. Cic. Off. 1, 28. 


Note. A limiting genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in apposition, 
especially with voz, nomen, verbum, etc.; as, vox voluptatis, the word pleasure; 
ndmen ámicltis, the word dmicitia; dómlni appellátio. This is usual when the 
genus is defined by the species; as, arbor fics, a fig-tree; flos ridle, a violet; 
virtus continentie, the virtue of abstinence: and in geographical names; as, 
eppidum Autiochia. Cf. $ 204, R. 6.— Cicero frequently uses a genitive in this 
manner with génus and causa; as, Unum génus est eorum, qui, etc. Due sunt 
cause, ina püdoris, altéra scéléris.—So, also, the genitive of gerunds; as, Triste 
est nómen ipsum cárendi, The very word to want is sad. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) A substantive pronoun in the genitive, limiting the 
meaning of a noun, is commonly objective ; as, 

Cüra mei, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Vestri cüram dgtte. 
Curt. This genitive is used especially with verbal substantives in or, iz and io; 


as, Accisdtor mei. Cic. Nimia estimdtio sui. Id. Ratidnem et sui et diiórum 
hdbére. Id. 


(b.) Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substantive 
pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly used ; as, 

Liber meus, not liber mei, my book. Cra mea, My care, i. e. the care exer- 
cised by me. Cic. Tuas litéras exspecto. Yd. Yet the subjective genitive of a 
substantive pronoun sometimes occurs; as, 7'wi ünius stidio, By the zeal of 
yourself alone. Cic. 
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(c.) And not unfrequently, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of thé 
objective genitive; as, Mea injaria, Injury to me. Sall. So, /nvidia tua, Envy 

thee. F idicia tua, Confidence in thee. Plaut. Spes mea, The hope placed 
in me. With causá the adjective pronoun, and never the genitive, is used; 
as, Med causá, For my sake. Plaut. 


Rem. 4. (a.) Instead, also, of the subjective genitive of a noun, a possessive 
adjective is often used; as, Causa rà ia, for causa régis. Cic. Hérilis filius, for 
héri flius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for dipandri. Virg. Hercüleus lábor, for Her- 
ciis. Hor. Civilis f/üror, for civium. Hor. So, also, 

Métus hostilis, Fear of the enemy. Sall. 


(b.) The genitive of the person implied in the adjective pronoun or possessive 
adjective, or an adjective agreeing with such genitive, is sometimes added as 
an apposition; as Vestra ipsorum causa hoc féct. In the poets and later prose 
writers a iciple also is found agreeing with such implied genitive; as, Mea 
scripta récitáre timentis. Hor. Cf. $ 204, R. 4, and $ 205, R. 13. 


REM. 5. In the predicate after sum, and sometimes after other 
verbs, the dative is used like the objective genitive; as, 

Idem ámor exitium pécóri (est), pécórisque mágistro. Virg. Vitis ut arbóribus 
décóri est, ut vitibus ive— Tu dicus omne tuis. Virg. In this passage the dative 
décóri and the nominative décus are used with no difference of meaning. 
Cf. § 227, R.4. Auctor fui stnatui. Cic. Murena légdtus Lücullo fuit. Id. 
Erit ille mihi semper deus. Virg. Huic cause patrüónus exstiti. Cic. Huic égo 
me bello dücem prófiteor. Id. Se tertium (esse) cui fdtum fóret urbis pótiri. 
Id.— Cum P. Africáno sénátus égit, ut légátus frütri proficisceretur. Id. Cesar 
téyimenta gáleis milites ex viminibus fácére jübel, Cees. Trindbantibus Orsar 
imperat ~ rümentum exercitui. Id. Quod ndque instdi@ consüli procédébant. 
Sall. Quem exitum tantis mális spérárent? Id. Sanctus vir et ex sententia 
ambóbus, scil. qui fuit. Id. See § 227, R. 4. 


Nore. The dative m the preceding examples has been thought by some grammarians 
to depend on the nouns connected with it; as, exítium, décus, auctor, légdtus, deus, 
patrüónus, etc.; by others it has been held to depend on these nouns in connection with 
the verbs, and not upon either separately ; but the better opinion seems to be that, which 
makes such datives grammatically dependent upon the verbs only, though logically con- 
nected also with the nouns. 


for the objective genitive, 


(1.) Instead, also, of the possessive genitive, a dative of the person 
may follow a verb, when its act has relation to the body or possessions 
of such person ; as, 

Sése omnes flentes Ceesiri ad pides prójécérunt, They all, weeping, cast 
themselves at the feet of Cesar. Cees. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom tho 
body, i. e. whose body, is extended. Virg. Tumvéro exursit jüvéni dolor ossibus 
ingens. Id. Transfigitur scütum Pulfioni. Ces. 


Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, charac- 
ter, or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and is put 
either in the genitive or the ablative ; as, 


Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Adólescens summe audácia, 
A youth of the greatest boldness. Sall. Fossa pédum viginti, A ditch of twenty 
feet, (i. e. in width). Cees. Hamilcar sécum duxit filium Hannibülem annorum 
nóvem. Nep. Athéntenses déligunt Périclem, spectáts virtütis virum. Just. 
Quinquáginla annórum impérium. Id.  Jter unius diei. Cic. Pulchritüdine ex- 
ImiA fémina, A woman of exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu filius, The 
eldest son. Nep. JL. Citilina fuit magnü vi et dnimt et corpóris, sed ingtuio 
málo právoque. Sall. Spélunca infinitá altitüdine. Cic.—Sometimes both con- 
structions occur in the same proposition; as, Lentülum nostrum, eximii spe, 
summse virtütis ddólescentem. Cic. 
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(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective; and the noun 
denoting the property, etc., is then always put in the ablative; as, Est bos 
cervi flgür&,..of the form of a stag. Ces. Uri spécie et cólóre tauri. Id. 
Fritez palmi altitadine. Plin. Clavi digiti pollicis crassitudine. Cees. 

(2.) All the qualities and attributes of persons and things, whether inherent 
or accidental, may be thus expressed by the genitive and ablative of quality, 

rovided the substantives are immediately connected ; as, fossa quindécim pédum ; 

Momo antiquá virtite. It hence follows such genitives and ablatives, when 

used to express duration of time or extent of space, are distinguished from the 

cases in which the accusative is required, since the latter case always follows 

arene or verbs; as, fossa quindécim pédes lita: puer décem annos nütus. 
236. 

(8.) Whether the genitive or the ablative of quality is preferable in particu- 
lar cases, can frequently be determined only by reference to classical authority ; 
but, in general, the genitive is used more frequently to express inherent quali: 
ties than such as are merely accidental, while the ablative is used indifferently 
for either purpose. In speaking of transitory qualities or conditions the abla- 
tive is always used; as, Magno timóre sum, I am in great fear. Cic. Bédno dnimo 
sum. Id. Quanto fuérim dolore méministi. Id. Mazimo hónóre Servius Tullius 
érat. Liv. With plural substantives the genitive is rare; while in expressions 
of measure it is used rather than the ablative. 


(4.) An accusative instead of a genitive of quality is used with sécus (sex), 
génus and ; as, Libérórum cápitum virile sécus ad décem millia capta, i. e. 
of the male sex, instead of sezüs virilis. Liv. So génus, when joined with a 
pronoun, as hoc, id, illud, quod, or with omne, is used for hüjus, éjus, omnis, etc., 

énéris; as, Ordtiones aut áliquid id génus scribére,—of that kind. Cic. Concré- 
dére niigas hoc génus. Hor. So pondo is joined as an indeclinable word to the 
accusatives libram and libras; as, Dictátor córónam auream libram pondo in 
Cápitólio Jóvi dónum pósuit,...a pound in weight. Liv. Cf. $230, R. 7. 

(5.) The genitive módi with an adjective pronoun supplies the place of a 
noun of quality; as, cüjusmóds libri, the same as quáles libri, what kind of 
ks; hüjusmódi libri, i. e. tales libri, such books. So, also, généris is used, 

but less frequently. 

(6.) With the genitive of measure are often connected such ablatives as 
lon pitt ne, latitidine, etc., or in longitüdinem, etc.; as, fossa décem pédum láti- 

üdine; but the genitive does not depend on these words. 

(7.) Sum may be followed by either the genitive or the ablative of quality 
with an ellipsis of the word limited, which, with the genitive, is hómo, res, négó- 
tium, próprium or próprius, etc., and with the ablative, preditus, instructus, 
ornátus, etc. Cf. Rem. 8, and $$ 244, and 249, I.. 

REM. 7. (1.) The limited noun is sometimes omitted; as, O misér@ sortis! 
scil. hómines ; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Ad Diane, scil. edem. 
Ter. Hectóris Andrómáche, scil. uzor. Virg. Suspiciónis vitanda, scil. causá. Tac. 
So filius or filia; as, Hannibal Gisgónis. 

(2) The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding words; 
as, Cujum pécus? an Mélibeif Non; vérum A gonis, scil. pécus. Virg. 
adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; as, Nullam virtus 
diam mercédem désidérat, preter hanc (scil. mercédem) laudis. Cic. 


REM. 8. The limited noun is often wanting in the predicate of a 
sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed; as, 

Hec dómus est Cesdris, This house is Czesar's. Nómen aure tam sepe vócá- 
tum esse pütans Nymphae. Ovid. Ndves dnérarias, qudrum minor nulla érat duum 
millium Órum, i. e. quárum minor nulla érat quam nàvis duum, etc. Cic. 

(2) When it is a general word denoüng a person, an animal, 
etc.; as, 
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T háücgdides, qui ejusdem atatis fuit, scil. himo, Thucydides, who was of the 
same age. Nep. Multum ei détraxit, quod dliéna érat civitdtis, scil. hómo or civis. 
Id. Primum ium méruit anndrum décem septemque, seil dddlescens. Id. 
Summi ut sint is efficiunt, scil. dnimdlia. Ces. ( € $ ) somni brévissimi 
érat. Suet. Mirá sum dlacritáte. Cic. Vulgus ingénio móbili érat. Sall. Nos 
est jüris sui, He is not his own master. Lucan. JPótestátis sws esse. Liv. 
-Buárumque rérum érant. Id. Cf. Rem. 6, (7.) 


(8.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which, in Eng- 
lish, the words part, property, duty, office, business, characteristic, etc., 
are commonly supplied; as, 

Téméritas est flórentis etatis, prüdentia sénectütis, Rashness is (the character- 
istic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc Gallice consuétidinis. Css. 
So, stultitie est; est lévitátis, etc., which are equivalent to stultitsa est, lévitas est. 
Omnia hostium érant. A paucis émi, quod Ü esset. Sall. 


(a.) This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive, or 
an entire clause, in which case, instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, 
mei, tui, etc., the neuters of the possessives, meum, (uum, etc., are used; as, 
Adoólescentis est màjóres natu révéréri, It is (the duty) of a youth to reverence 
the aged. Ovid. Cüjusvis hóminis est errdre, nullius nisi wsipieniis án. erróre 
persévérdre. Cic. Pa ris est nüméráre pécus. Ovid. So especially móris est ; 
as, Négdvit móris esse drum, ut in convivio virdrum accumbérent müliéres, the 
same as mórem esse Gracérum. Cic. Nihil tam equanda libertatis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted; Tdmen officii duxit, exóráre patrem, scil, esse. 
Suet. Non est mentiri meum. Ter. Tuum est, M. Cáto, vidére quid dgátur. 


(b.) Instead of the genitive of a substantive, also, the neuter of a possessive 
adjective derived from it is sometimes used; as, Hümanum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Et fdcére et páti fortia Romanum est. Liv. 


(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after fdcio, and some other 
verbs mentioned in $ 230, esse being understood; as, Asta Rómánórum facta est, 
Asia became (a possession) of the Romans. Just. <Agrum suc ditiónss féctsse. 

iv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general wo 
though not in the predicate after sum; as, Magni formica labéris, scil. dnt 
The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So £i vénit in mentem pótestátis tue, 
scil. méméria, or the like. Cic. 


Norz. When the noun which is wanting denotes a thing, grammarians sometimes sup- 
ply négütium, offtcium, manus, Spus, res, causa, etc. It is an instance of a construe- 
tion common in Latin, to omit a noun when a general idea is intended. See § 206, 
Rem. 7, (2.) 


Rem. 9. The limiting noun also is sometimes omitted; as, 


Tria millia, scil. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjeo- 
tive pronoun, or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of 
which is commonly subjective, and the other objective; as, 

Agámemnüónis belli glória, Agamemnon’s glory in war. Nep. Illius adminis- 
trátio provincia. Cic. Eorum dierum consuétidine itinéris nostri exercitis per- 
specta. Css. Orbitas reipüblicse tàlium virorum. Cic. Pro vétéribus Helvétib- 
rum injüriis pópüli Romani. Ces. 

REM. 11. Opus and üsus are rarely limited by a genitive or accusa- 
tive, but generally by an ablative, of the thing needed ; as, 

Argenti ópus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consilium pensandum 
tempóris dpus esse. Id. Procemii non scmper üsus est. Quint. Si quo ópórss 
porum, ir est. Liv. Puéro dpus est cibum. Plaut. Usus est hóminem aetüfum. 

. wee $ 243. . 
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' REM. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is gener- 
ally expressed, in English, by of; or by the possessive case. Cf. R. 2, (5.) 
The objective genitive may often be rendered by some other prepo- 
sition; as, 

Rémédium dólorís, A remedy for pain. njüria patris, Injury to a father. 
Descensus Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira Bells, Anger on account of the 
war. Pétestas ret, Power in or over a thing. 

Norz. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusativo with a preposition, 
and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. Cf. § 202, 6, I. and II. 


GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 


§ 919. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and adverbs, 
denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting the whole; 
as, 

Pars civitátis, A part of the state. Nulla sórórum, No one of the sisters. 

; lósóphórum, Some one of the Philosophers. Quis mortálium ?* Who of 
mortals?  Mdjor jüvénum, The elder of the youths. Doctissimus Rómànórum, 
The most learned of the Romans. Multum pécünie, Much (of) money. Sidtis 
eléquentias, Enough of eloquence. Ubinam gentium simus? Where on earth 
are we 


NoTE. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which the partitive de- 
signates one or more individuals; or a whole, of which the partitive desiguates a portion. 
In the latter sense, the genitive of common and abstract nouns commonly follows either 
the neuter of adjectives and adjective pronouns, or adverbs; and that of material nouns 
depends on substantives signifying quantity, weight or measure; as, m&dtmnum tritici, 
a bushel of wheat; /ibrg farris; jagtrum agri; magna vis auri. 


REMARK 1. Nouns denoting a part are pars, nemo, nthil, etc., and 
also nouns denoting measure, weight, etc.; as, módius, médimnum, 
and libra ; as, 


AN émo nostrum, No one of us. .Mazima pars hóminum. Nihil hümánàárun 
rérum. Cic. Dimidium militum. Liv. Médimnum tritici. Cic. 


Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a part of a 
number, including partitives and words used partitively, compara- 
tives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed by the genitive plural, 
or by the genitive singular of a collective noun. 

(1.) Partitives ($104, 9,); as, ullus, nullus, sdlus, lius, titer, üterque, ütercum- 
que, ütervis, üterlibet, neuter, alter, altériter, dliquis, g'idam, quispiam, quisquis, 

1 quisquam, quicumque, ünusquisque, quis * quif quót * quótus? quótusquis- 
que! tt, aliquot, nonnulli, pléri ue, muli, pauci, médius. Thus, Quisquis deorum, 

hoever of the gods. Ovid. ilum alter, One of the consuls. Liv. Multi 
hóminum, Many men. Plin. .Et médius jüvénum ibat ; i. e. between. Ovid. For 
the gender of adjectives used partitively, see $ 205, R. 12. 

(2.) Words used partitively; as, Expéditi militum, The light-armed (of the) 
soldiers. Liv. .Délecti équitum. Id. Vétéres Hománórum dicum. Vell. Süpéri 
deórum, The gods above. Hor. Sancte deórum. Virg. Dégénéres cánum. Plin. 
Piscium fémine. Id. . 

(8.) Comparatives and superlatives; as, Doctior jüvónum. Orátórum pres- 

issimus. — Elóquentissimus Rómánórum. Optimus omnium. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal; also the distributive singüli; as, 

centum. quinquáginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the horsemen 
were killed. Curt Adpientum octavus. Hor.  Singiülos vestrum. Curt. 
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(5.) The meaning is often nearly the same, whether the partitive adjective agree in 
case and number with 8 noun, or takes such noun after it in the genitive; as, Doctissi- 
mus Romandrum, or, doctissimus Romanus: Alter consülum, or alter consul. But the 
genitive cannot be used, when the adjective includes the same number of things as tbat 
of which the whole consista; as, Vénidmus ad vivos, qui duo süpersunt ; not quorum 
duo, since these are all, though we say in English, ‘of whom two survive.’ 


Nore 1. (a.) The comparative with the genitive denotes one of tvo indivi 
uals or classes; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; 
as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers. Mazimus fratrum, The eldest 
ob) Tn lüke ma al d rally ref lius 

(5.) In like manner, tier, alter, and neuter, gene refer to*two; qui 
and nullus, to a whole consisting of more than two; os, Uter nostrum f. Which 
of us (two?) Quis vestrum f? Which of you (three or more?) 


Nore 2. Nostrum and vestrum are used as partitive genitives, in preference 
to nostri and vestri, and are always joined with omnium even when the genitive 
is a subjective one; as, Patria, commünis est omnium nostruin pdrens. Cic. 
But vestrum sometimes occurs in other connections also without a partitivé 
meaning; as, Quis érit tam cüpidus vestrum. Cic. 


Nore 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nobilium tu qud- 
que fontium, scil. ünus. Hor. Centies sestertium, scil. centena millia. 


Nore 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often put 
in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ez, or in, or in the accusative, with 
dpüd or intér ; as, Némo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Unus ex multis. Cic. 
Acerrimus ex sensibus. Id. Thdles, qui sápientissimus in septem fit. Id. 
Primus inter omnes. Virg. Cresus inter réges ópülentissimus. Sen. Apud Hel- 
vétios nóbilissimus. 


Nore 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, dis- 
tributively; as, Interfectores, pars in Jf'órum, pars Sijrdcisas pergunt. Liv. 
See $ 204, R. 10. : 

Nore 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a gen- 
itive plural; as, Attdlus Mácédónum fére omnibus persuásit, Attilus persuaded 
almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hóminum. Ovid. Cunctas provinci- 
aérum. Plin. 


Nore 7. In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like 
that of a collective noun: Z'otius autem injustitize nulla cdpitalior est, etc. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem nullo módo prdbabilem omnium (Cic. Nat. Deor. 1, 
27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo omnium módórum próbàbilem. 


Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a neuter 
adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive singular is 
commonly used ; as, 


Plus élóquentie, More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. Jd 
tempóris, That time. Ad hoc etatis. Sometimes the genitive plural; as, Jd 
miscridrum. Ter. Armórum quantum. Ces. 


NoTE 1. (a.) Most neuter adjectives used partitively denote quantity; as, 
tantum, quantum, dliquantum, plüs, minus, minimum, dimidium, multum, nimium, 
paulum, plürimum, réliquum; with the compounds and diminutives, tantülum, 
tantundem, quantülum, quantülumcu , etc.; to which add médium, summum 
ultimum, dliud, etc. The pronouns thus used are hoc, td, illud, istud, idem, quod, 
and quid, with their compounds, dliquid, quidquid, quippiam, quidquam, quod- 
cumque. 

(5.) Most of these adjectives and pronouns may either agree with their 
nouns, or take a genitive; but the latter is more common. Tantum, ; 
dliquantum, and plüs, when they donote quantity, are used with a genitive only 
as are also quid and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, etc., an 
quód in the sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crévit Nilus, tantum spei in 
annum est. Sen. Quid müliéris uzórem hábes? What kind of a woman... Ter. 
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Aliquid forms. Cic. Quid hoc rei est? What does this mean? Ter. Quod auri, 
quod argenti, quod ornàmentorum fuit, id Verres abstiltt. 

Nore 3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns, when followed by a genitive, are 
to be accounted substantives, and in this construction are found only in the 
nominative and accusative. 


NoTE 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns is a 
neuter adjective, of the second declension, without a noun; as, Tantum bóni 
So much food. Si qud hábes nóvi, If you have any thing new. Cic. Qui 
réligus estf Ter. Nihil is also used with such a genitive; as, Nihil sincéri, No 
sincerity. Cic. This construction occurs very rarely with neuter adjectives in 
é of the third declension, and only in connection with neuters of the second 
declension; as, Ss quidquam non dico civilis sed himant esset. Liv. 

Nore 4. In the poets and in the prose writers later than Cicero, neuter ad- 
jectives in the plural number are sometimes followed by a genitive, either sin- 
gular or plural, with a partitive signification; as, Extrema tmpérii, The fron- 
tiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et viarum angusta, The bridges and the nar- 
row parts of the roads. Id. Opáca lócórum. Virg. Antiqua fadérum. Liv. 
Cuncta campirum. Tac. Ezxercent colles, atque hórum asperrima pascunt. Virg. 
Cf. $ 205, R. 9. 


REM. 4. The adverbs sdt, sitis, pdrum, nimis, dbunde, largtter, 
affdtim, and partim, used partitively, are often followed by a geni- 
tive; as, 


Sat rátionis, Enough of reason. Virg. Sdtis élóquentie, párum sdpientie, 
Enough of eloquence (yet) but little wisdom. Sall. WN imis insididrum. Cic. 
Terróris et fraudis dbunde est. Virg. <Aurt et argenti largiter. Plaut. Cópiárum 
affátim. Liv. Quum partim illórum mihi f ámiliárissimi essent. Cic. 


Nors 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, rather 
to be nouns or adjectives. 
Nore 2. (a.) The genitives gentium, terrdrum, loci, und lócórum, with certain 
adverbs of place, strengthen their meaning; as, Usquam terrárum. Just. Ui 
* y where whatever. Plaut. Ub terrárum simus? Where in the 
world are we? Cic. <Abire quo terrdrum possent. Liv. Ubi sit lóci. Plin. Eo 
lóci, equivalent to eo léco, In that place. Tac. Aódem lóci res est. Cic. Nescire 
lóci esset. Id. But the last three examples might perhaps more properly 
referred to Rem. 8. 


(b.) The adverbs of place thus used are i, tibinam, übicunque, übiübi, übtvis, 
ubique, unde, usquam, nusquam, quo, gudcumg re, quovis, quóquo, dliquo, hic, hic, 
eo, eódem. JLodct also occurs after ibi and ibidem; gentium after longe; as, [bs 
lóci, In that place. Plin. Ades longe gentium. Cic. So, minime gentium, By no 
means. Ter. Vicinie in the genitive is used by the comic writers after hic and 
huc; as, Hic proxime vicinic. Plaut. Huc vicinie. Ter. Cf. § 221, R. 8, (4.) 

NoTE 8. Huc, eo, quo, when used figuratively to express a degree, are joined 
also with other genitives; as, Eo insolentize firorisgue prócessit, He advanced 
to such a degree of insolence and madness. Plin. uc énim máülorum ventum 
est. Curt. Huccine rerum vénimus? Have we come to this? Pers. Ko miséria- 
rum vénire, To such a pitch of misery. Sall. Quo àmentiz prógressi sitis. Liv. 


Note 4. The genitives Wet, lócórum, and tempóris, appear to be redundant 
after the adverbs adhuc, inde, intérea, postea, tum, and tunc, in expressions de- 
noting time; as, Adhuc lócórum, Till now. Plaut. Jnde lóci, After that. Lucr. 
Intérea lóci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea lóci, Afterwards. Sall. Tum tem- 
poris, and tunc tempóris, At that time. Just. Lécérum also occurs after id, 

enoting time; as, Ad id locórum, Up to that time. Sall. Cf. R. 8. 

Norx 5. When the genitive éjus occurs after quoad, in such connections as 

the following: Quoad gus f ácére pdtéris. Cic.; or passively, Quoad Tus Jééri 
, As far as may be. Cic.; the Qus refers to the preceding clause; literally, 
as much of it as possible. 
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. (b.) To choose, render, appoint, or constitute; as, constituor, creor,. 
décláror, désignor, eligor, fio, r , rénuncior. Thus, Dux a Rémédnis électus 
est Q. Fabius. Postquam éphébus factus est. Nep. Certior factus sum. 

(e) To esteem or reckon; as, censeor, cognoscor, crédor, endor, 
ezistimor, dücor, f'éror, hdbeor, jüdicor, mémóror, niméror, pitor, répérir, videor. 
Thus, Crédebar sanguinis auctor égo. Ovid. Malim videri timidus quam párum 
prüdens. Cic. 


NorE 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a predi- 
cate-nominative, etc., an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood; as, 
Amens mihi fuisse videor, I think I was beside myself. Cic. But the dative 
of the first person is sometimes omitted after videor ; as, Sítis dócuisse videor. 
Id.— Atilius prüdens esse pütàábátur. Id. So with dicor (to be said), and perht- 
beor ; as, Vérus patrie dicéris esse pater. Mart. Hoc ne lócütus sine mercede 
ezistimer. Pheed. 


Nore 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu rexque 
püterque audisti córam. Hor. 


Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs to denote a 
purpose, time, or circumstance of the action; as, Comes additus /Eó- 
ides, Kolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus óbambülat noctur- 
nus. Id. <Appdret liquido sublimis in cethére Nisus. Id. So with an active 
verb; Audi hoc puer. Cic. lens nil f dácit invitus. Id. Rempüblicam dé- 
Send ádólescens. Id. Cf. $ 204, R. 1. 


Nore 3. Instead of the predicate-nominative, a dative of the end or purpose 
sometimes occurs (see $227); sometimes an ablative with pro; as, audàácia 
pro müro est; and sometimes the ablatives léco or in niméro with a genitive; 
as, ille est mihi párentis lóco; in hostium nüméro hábétur. 


REM. 5. The noun dpus, signifying ‘need,’ is often used as a predicate after 
sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, necessary, etc. ; 
as, Dux nobis et auctor ópus est. Cic. Multi Spus sunt bóves. Varr. (Dizit) 
aurum et ancillas ópus esse. Ter. Usus also is occasionally so construed. : 


REM. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is omitted, 
the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into that of the 
subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends; ns, Uxor invicti Jóvis esse 
nescis, i. e. te esse uxorem. Hor. Rétülit Ajax esse Jovis prónépos. Ovid. 


GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 


$ 911. A noun which limits the meaning of another, noun, 
denoting a different person or thing, is put in the genitive; as, 


Amor glorie, Love of glory; Arma Achillis, The arms of Achilles; Pdter pa- 
trie, The father of the country; Vitium ire, The vice of anger; Némórum cus- 
tos, The guardian of the groves; Amor hábendi, Love o? possessing. 


Nore 1. In the first example, &mor denotes love in general; gldria limits the affection 
to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of the genitive, depending 
upon a noun. Hence the limitation of a noun by a genitive resembles that which is 
effected by an adjective. In each the noun limited constitutes with its limitation only 
a single idea. 


REMARK 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common of 
which are those of Source; as, Rádii sdlis, The rays of the sun ;— Cause; as, 
Dolor gre, The pain of the gout;—£Ef'fect; as, Artifex mundi, The Cre- 
ator of the world Connection: as, Pater consilis, The father of the con- 
sul;—Possesston; as, Dómus Cesdris, The house of Cesar;—Odj ect; as, 
Cogitatio dlicüjus ret, A thought of something;—Purpose; as, Appératus 
£rsumphi, Preparation for a triumph;— A whole; as, Pars hóminum, A part 
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‘of. men; this is called the partitive genitive;—Character or Quality; as, 
Addlescens summo audicia, A youth of the greatest boldness;—Matersal or 
Component Parts; as, Montes auri, Mountains of gold; Acervus scütórusm, 
à heap of shields ;— T4 me; as, Frimentum diérum décem, Corn for ten days. 


REM. 2. The genitive is called subjective or active, when it denotes 
either that fo which a thing belongs, or the subject of the action, feel- 
ing, etc., implied in the noun which it limits. It is called objective or 
passive, when it denotes the object affected by such action, or towards 
which such feeling is directed ; as, 


Subjective. Objective. 
Facta virérum, Deeds of men. Odium vitii, Hatred of vice. 
Dolor énimi, Grief of mind. Anor virtitis, Love of virtue. 
Jünónis ira, The anger of Juno. Désidérium ótii, Desire of leisure. 


(a.) Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. "Thus, providentia Dei 
signifies 's providence, or that exercised by him; timor Dei, the fear of 
God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, in different 
connections, may express both significations. Thus, métus hostium, fear of the 
enemy, may mean, either the fear felt by the enemy, or that felt by their oppo- 
nents. So vulnus Ulixis (Virg. JEn. 2, 456.) denotes the wound which Ulysses 
had given; vulnus 4inée, (Id. An. 12, 323.) that which JEneas had received. 

(b.) The relation expressed by the English possessive case is subjective, while 
that denoted by of with its case is either subjective or objective. 

(c.) The objective genitive is of very extensive use in Latin in the limitation 
of verbal nouns and adjectives, whatever may be the construction of the verbs 
from which such nouns and adjectives are derived, whether they take an ac- 
cusative or some other case or even a preposition. 

(d.) When ambiguity would arise from the use of the objective genitive, a 
preposition with an accusative or ablative is commonly used; as, Amor in 

.rempüblicam, for reipüblice, Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Rédmdnos, for 
Rómánórum. Nep. Cüra de sálüte patrie, for sdlitis. Cic. Predator ex sóciis, 
for sóciórum. Sall. Sometimes both constructions are combined; as, Révérentia 
adversus hómines et optimi cüjusque et réliquórum. Cic. Off. 1, 28. 


NoTE. A limiting genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in apposition, 
especially with voz, nomen, verbum, etc.; as, voz voluptatis, the word pleasure; 
tómen ámicitize, the word dmicitia; dómini appellátio. This is usual when the 
genus is defined by the species; as, arbor fii, a fig-tree; flos vióle, a violet; 
virtus continentis, the virtue of abstinence: and in geographical names; as, 
oppidum Autióchiz. Cf. $ 204, R. 6.— Cicero frequently uses a genitive in this 
manner with génus and causa; as, Unum génus est eorum, qui, etc. Dua sunt 
cause, ana püdoris, altéra scéléris.—So, also, the genitive of gerunds; as, Triste 
est nómen ipsum cárendi, The very word to want is sad. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) A substantive pronoun in the genitive, limiting the 
meaning of a noun, is commonly objective ; as, 

Cira mei, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Vestri cüram dgite. 
Curt. This genitive is used especially with verbal substantives in or, 12 and io; 


as, Accüsdtor mei. Cic. Nimia estimátio sui. Id. .Rátiónem et sui et dlidrum 
hábére. Id. I 


(b.) Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substantive 
pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly used ; as, 


Liber meus, not liber mei, my book. Cra! mea, My care, i. e. the care exer- 
cised by me. Cic. Tuas littras exspecto. m. Yet the subjective genitive of a 
substantive pronoun sometimes occurs; sis, Tus ünius stiédio, By the zeal of 
yourself alone. Cic. i 


/ 


| 
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(c.) And not unfrequently, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the 
objective genitive; as, Mea injüria, Injury to me. Sall So, Javidia tua, Envy 

thee. F idicia tua, Confidence in thee. Plaut. Spes mea, The hope placed 
in me. With causd the adjective pronoun, and never the genitive, is used; 
as, Med causd, For my sake. Plaut. 


Rem. 4. (a.) Instead, also, of the subjective genitive of a noun, a possessive 
adjective is often used; as, Causa ré ia, for causa régis. Cic. Hérilis files, for 
héri filius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for ri. Virg. Hercüleus ldbor, for Her- 
célis. Hor. Civilis f'üror, for civium. Hor. So, also, for the objective genitive, 
M étus hostilis, Fear of the enemy. Sall. 


(b.) The genitive of the person implied in the adjective pronoun or possessive 
adjective, or an adjective agreeing with such genitive, is sometimes added us 
an apposition; as Vesira ipsorum causá hoc féct. In the poets and later prose 
writers a participle also is found agreeing with such implied genitive; as, .Mea 
scripta vulgo récitdre timentis. Hor. Cf. $ 204, R. 4, and $ 205, R. 13. 


Rem. 5. In the predicate after sum, and sometimes after other 
verbs, the dative is used like the objective genitive; as, 

Idem dmor exitium pécori (est), pécórisque mágistro. Virg. Vitis ut arbóribus 
décóri est, ut vitibus üve— Tu décus omne tuis. Virg. In this passage the dative 
décóri and the nominative décus are used with no difference of meaning. 
Cf. $ 227, R. 4. Auctor fu$ stnatui. Cic. Murena légdtus Lücullo fut. Id. 
Erit ille mihi semper deus. Virg. Huic cause patrónus exstiti. Cic. Huic égo 
me bello dácem prófiteor. Id. Se tertium (esse) cui f'átum foret urbis pótiri. 
]d.— Cum P. Africdno séndtus égit, ut légátus frütri proficisceretur. Id. Cesar 
téyimenta gáleis milites ex viminibus facére jübet. Ces. Trindbantibus Cesar 
impérat—frümentum exercitui. Id. Quod néque insidi consüli précédébant. 
Sall Quem exitum tantis mális spérarent? Id. Sanctus vir et ex sententia 
ambóbus, scil. qui fuit. Id. See § 227, R. 4. 


Norz. The dative in the preceding examples has been thought by some grammarians 
to depend on the nouns connected with it; as, exitium, décus, auctor, légdtus, deus, 
patrónus, etc.; by others it has been held to depend on these nouns in connection with 
the verbs, and not upon either separately ; but the better opinion seems to be that, which 
makes such datives grammatically dependent upon the verbs only, though logically con- 
nected also with the nouns. 


(1.) Instead, also, of the possessive genitive, a dative of the person 
may follow a verb, when its act has relation to the body or possessions 
of such person ; as, 

Sese omnes flentes Carsürl, ad. pides prüjécérunt, They all, weeping, cast 
themselves at the feet of Cesar. Cees. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom tho 
body, i. e. whose body, is extended. Virg. Tum véro exursit jüvéni dolor ossibus 
ingens. Id. Transfigitur scütum Pulfidni. Crea. 


Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, charac- 
ter, or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and is put 
either in the genitive or the ablative ; as, 


Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Adólescens summa audácia, 
A youth of the greatest boldness.! Sall. Fossa pédum viginti, A ditch of twenty 
feet, (i. e. in width). Ces. Hamilcar sécum duzit filium Hannibilem annorum 
nóvem. Nep. Athénienses déligumt Périclem, spectáts virtütis virum. Just. 
Quingudginta anndrum impérium. Yd. Jter unius diéi. Cic. Pulchritüdine ex- 
Imi& fémina, A woman of exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo nátu f'üivs, The 
eldest son. Nep. L. Citilina fuit jmagná vi et dnimi et corpóris, sed ingéuio 
málo právoque. Sall. Spélunca inj its altitüdIne. Cic.—Sometimes both con- 
structions occur in the same proposition; as, Lentilum nostrum, exImi& spe, 
summue virtütis ddélescentem. Cic. 
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(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective; and the noun 
denoting the property, etc., is then always put in the ablative; as, Est bos 
cervi figira,...of the form of a stag. Cms. Uri spécie et cólóre tauri. Id. 
Fritez palmi altitidine. Plin. Clavi digiti pollicis crassitudine. Cees. 


(2.) All the qualities and attributes of persons and things, whether inherent 
or accidental, may be thus expressed by the genitive and ablative of quality, 
rovided the substantives are immediately connected ; as, fossa quindécim pédum ; 
lomo virtite. It hence follows that such genitives and ablatives, when 
used to express duration of time or extent of space, are distinguished from the 
cases in which the accusative is required, since the latter case always follows 
rw or verbs; as, fossa quindécim pédes lita: puer décem annos nütus. 
236. 

(8.) Whether the genitive or the ablative of quality is preferable in particu- 
lar cases, can frequently be determined only by reference to classical authority ; 
but, in general, the genitive is used more frequently to express inherent quali- 
ties than such as are merely accidental, while the ablative is used indifferently 
for either purpose. In speaking of transitory qualities or conditions the abla- 
tive is always used; as, Magno timore sum, I am in great fear. Cic.  Bóno ánimo 
sum. Id. Quanto fuerim dolore méministi. Id. Mazimo hónóre Servius Tullius 
érat. Liv. With plural substantives the genitive is rare; while in expressions 
of measure it is used rather than the ablative. 


(4.) An accusative instead of a genitive of quality is used with sécus (sex), 
génus and ; as, Libérórum cdpitum virile sécus ad décem millia capta, i. e. 
of the male sex, instead of sexis virilis. Liv. So génus, when joined with a 
pronoun, as hoc, id, illud, quod, or with omne, is used for hüjus, éjus, omnis, etc., 
généris; as, Ordtiones aut dliquid id génus scribére,—of that kind. Cic. Qncré- 
dére nügas hoc génus. Hor. So pondo is joined as an indeclinable word to the 
accusatives libram and libras; as, Dictator córónam auream libram pondo in 
Cápitólio Jóvi dónum pósuit,...a pound in weight. Liv. Cf. $286, R. 7. 

(5.) The genitive módi with an adjective pronoun supplies the place of & 

ronoun of quality; as, cüjusmóds libri, the same as quáles libri, what kind of 
books; hüjusmódi libri, i. e. tales libri, such books. So, also, généris is used, 
but less frequently. 

(6.) With the genitive of measure are often connected such ablatives as 
longitüdine, latitüdine, etc., or in longitüdinem, etc.; as, fossa décem pédum lati- 

üdine; but the genitive does not depend on these words. 

(7.) Sum may be followed by either the genitive or the ablative of quality 
with an ellipsis of the word limited, which, with the genitive, is hómo, res, négó- 
tium, próprium or próprius, etc., and with the ablative, preditus, instructus, 
ornátus, etc. Cf. Rem. 8, and $$ 244, and 249, I.. 

Rem. 7. (1.) The limited noun is sometimes omitted; as, O misére sortis! 
scil. hómines ; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Ad Didne, scil. edem. 
Ter. Hectóris Andromache, scil. uxor. Virg. Suspiciónis vitanda, scil. causd. Tac. 
So filius or filia; as, Hannibal Gisgónis. 

(2.) The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding words; 
as, Cujum pécus? an Mélibeif Non; vérum Agonis, scil. pécus. Virg. 
adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; as, Nullam virtus 
ditam mercédem désidérat, preter hanc (scil. mercédem) laudis. Cic. 


REM. 8. The limited noun is often wanting in the predicate of a 
sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed; as, 

Hec dómus est Cesáris, This house is Ceesar’s. Nómen aure tam sepe vócà- 
tum esse pütans Nymphe. Ovid. Nédves ónérárias, qudrum minor nulla érat duum 
milkum amphórum, i. e. quàrum minor nulla érat quam nàvis duum, etc. Cic. 

(2) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 


etc.; as, 138 
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T hücgdides, qui ejusdem atátis fuit, scil, hómo, Thucydides, who was. of the 
same age. Nep. Multum ei détrazit, quod dliéna érat civitdtis, scil. hómo or civis. 
Id. Primum ium méruit amorum décem septemque scil. ddülescens. Id. 
Summi ut sint is efficiunt, scil. dnimdlia. Ces. ( € udius ) somni brévissimi 
érat. Suet. Mira sum dlacritáte. Cic. Vulgus ingénio mdbili érat. Sall. Non 
est juris sui, He is not his own master. Lucan. Pótestátis sue esse. Liv. 
-Sudrumque rérum érant. Id. Cf. Rem. 6, (7.) 


(8.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which, in Eng- 
lish, the words part, property, duty, office, business, characteristic, etc., 
are commonly supplied ; as, 


Téméritas est flórentis etatis, prüdentia sénectütis, Rashness is (the character- 
istic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc Gallice consuctüdinis. Cres. 
So, stultitice est; est lévitátis, etc., which are equivalent to stultitia est, lévitas est. 
Omnia hostium érant. A paucis émi, quod drum esset. Sall. 


(a.) This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive, or 
an entire clause, in which case, instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, 
mei, tus, etc., the neuters of the possessives, meum, tuum, etc., are used; as, 
Adólescentis est màjóres natu révéréri, It is (the duty) of a youth to reverence 
the aged. Ovid. Cüjusvis hóminis est erváre, nullus nisi ansipieniis sn erróre 
persévéradre. Cic. Paupéris est nüméráre pécus. Ovid. So especially mória est ; 
as, Négdvit móris esse drum, ut in convivio virórum accumbérent müliéres, the 
same as mdrem esse Gracórum. Cic. Nihil tam aquande libertatis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted; Tdmen officii duxit, exóráre patrem, scil, esse. 
Suet. Non est mentiri meum. Ter. Tuum est, M. Cato, vidére quid ágátur. 


(b.) Instead of the genitive of a substantive, also, the neuter of a possessive 
ective derived from it is sometimes used; as, Hümanum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Et fdcére et páti fortia Romanum est. Liv. 


(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after fdcio, and some other 
verbs mentioned in $ 230, esse being understood; as, Asia Hománórusm facta est, 
Asia became (a possession) of the Romans. Just. Agrum swe ditiónss f'écisse. 

iv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general wo: 
though not in the predicate after sum; as, Magni formica labéris, scil. dni 
The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So £1 vénit in mentem. pótestátis tue, 
scil. mémória, or the like. Cic. 


Norz. When the noun which is wanting denotes a thing, grammarians sometimes sup- 
ply négütium, offtcium, manus, Spus, res, causa, etc. It is an instance of a construe- 
tion common in Latin, to omit a noun when a general idea is intended. See § 206, 
Rem. 7, (2.) 


REM. 9. The limiting noun also is sometimes omitted; as, 

Tria millia, scil. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjeo- 
tive pronoun, or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

REM. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of 
which is commonly subjective, and the other objective; as, 

Agümemnónis belli glória, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius admisis- 
trátio provincie. Cic. Eorum dierum consuétidine itinéris nostri exercitüs per- 
spectà. Coes. Orbitas reipiblice tàlium virórum. Cic. Pro vétéribus Helvétio- 
rum injüriis pópüli Romani. Ces. 

REM. 11. Opus and üsus are rarely limited by a genitive or accusa- 
tive, but generally by an ablative, of the thing needed ; as, 

Argenti ópus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consilium pensandum 
tempóris dpus esse. Id. Procemii non scmper. üsus est. Quint. Si quo Spére 


eórum üsus est. Liv. Puéro dpus est cibum. Plaut. Usus est hóminem aetüium. 
Id. See § 243. 
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' Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is gener- 
ally expressed, in English, by of, or by the possessive case. Cf. R. 2, (b.) 
The objective geniüve may often be rendered by some other prepo- 
sition ; as, 

Rémédium doloris, A remedy for pain. Jnjüria patris, Injury to a father. 
Descensus Averni, The descent to Avernus. Ira Bells, Anger on account of the 
war. Pdtestas ret, Power in or over a thing. 

Norg. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a preposition, 
and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. Cf. § 202, 6, I. and II. 


GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 


§ VIB. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and adverbs, 
denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting the whole ; 
83, 

Pars civitátis, A part of the state. Nulla sórórum, No one of the sisters. 
Aliquis phils ; Some one of the Philosophers. Quis mortálium $ Who of 
mortals?  Májor jüvénum, The elder of the youths. Doctissimus Romanorum, 
The most learned of the Romans. Multum pécunie, Much (of) money.  Sátis 


eléquentia, Enough of eloquence. Ubinam gentium simus? Where on earth 
are we 


Norg. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which the partitive de- 
signates one or more individuals; or a whole, of which the partitive designates a portion. 
In the latter sense, the genitive of common and abstract nouns commonly follows either 
the neuter of adjectives and adjective pronouns, or adverbs; and that of material nouns 
depends on substantives signifying quantity, weight or measure; as, m&dimaum tritici, 
a bushel of wheat; /ibrg farris; jigtrum agri; magna vis auri. 


REMARK 1. Nouns denoting a part are pars, nemo, nthil, etc., and 
also nouns denoting measure, weight, etc.; as, módius, médimnum, 
and libra ; as, 


AN émo nostrum, No one of us. Mazima pars hóminum. Nihil himdandrun 
rérum. Cic. Dimidium militum. Liv. Médimnum tritici. Cic. 


Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a part of a 
number, including partitives and words used partitively, compara- 
tives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed by the genitive plural, 
or by the genitive singular of a collective noun. 

(1.) Partitives ($104, 9,); as, ullus, nullus, sólus, álius, üter, üterque, ütercum- 
que, ütervis, üterlibet, neuter, alter, altérüter, dliques, quidam, quispam, quisquis, 

7 quisquam, quicumque, ünusquisque, quis? quif quot? quétus? quótusquis- 
que Ut, a 6 nonnulli, plérique, multi, pauci, médius. Thus, Quisquis deórum, 

hoever of the gods. Ovid. ilum alter, One of the consuls. Liv. Multi 
hóminum, Many men. Plin. .Et médius jüvénum ibat ; i.e. between. Ovid. For 
the gender of adjectives used partitively, see $ 205, R. 12. 

(2.) Words used partitively; as, Expéditi militum, The light-armed (of the) 
soldiers. Liv. Délecti équitum . Id. Vétéres Hómánórum dücum. Vel. Siipérs 
deórum, The gods above. Hor. Sancte deórum. Virg. Dégénéres cánum. Plin. 
Piscium fémine. Id. . 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives; as, Doctior jivénum. Orátórum pres- 

nissimus. — Elóquentissimus Rómánórum. Optimus omnium. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal; also the distributive singüli; as, 

centum quinquáginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the horsemen 
were killed. Curt. entum octavus. Hor.  Singülos vestrum. Curt. 
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(5.) The meaning is often nearly the same, whether the partitive adjective agrees in 
case and number with a noun, or takes such noun after it in the genitive; as, Ductisst- 
mus Romdandrum, or, doctisstmus Romanus: Alter consülum, or alter consul. But the 
genitive cannot be used, when the adjective includes the same number of things as that 
of which the whole consists; as, Véniadmus ad vivos, qui duo süpersunt ; not quórum 
duo, since these are all, though we say in English, * of whom two survive.’ 


Note 1. (a.) The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two individ- 
uals or classes; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; 
as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers. Maximus frdatrum, The eldest 
f(b) Tn like m: alter, and rally ref dlius 

(5.) In like manner, titer, alter, and neuter, gene refer totwo; qui. 
and «ullus, to a whole consisting of more than two; ls, Uter nostrum f. Which 
of us (two?) Quis vestrum ?* Which of you (three or more?) 


Nore 2. Nostrum and vestrum are used as partitive genitives, in preference 
to nostri and vestri, and are always joined with omnium even when the genitive 
is a subjective one; as, Patria, gue commünis est omnium nostrum pdrens. Cic. 
But restrum sometimes occurs in other connections also without a partitive 
meaning; a8, Quis érit tam cüpidus vestrum. Cic. 

Nore 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nobilium tu qud- 
que fontium, scil. ünus. Hor. Centies sestertium, scil. centena millia. 


Nore 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often put 
in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ez, or $n, or in the accusative, with 
dpüd or intér ; as, N emo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Unus ex multis. Cic. 
Acerrimus ex sensibus. Id.  T'háles, qui sdpientissimus in septem fit. Id. 
Primus inter omnes. Virg. Croesus inter reges ópülentissimus. Sen. Apud Hel- 
vétios nobilissimus. 


Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, dis- 
tributively; as, Interfectéres, pars in J'órum, pars Sjrácüsas pergunt. Liv. 
See $ 204, R. 10. . 

Nore 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a gen- 
itive plural; as, 4ttálus Müácédónum fére omnibus persuásit, Attilus persuaded 
almost all the Macedonians. Liv. C'unctos hóminum. Ovid. Cunctas provinci- 
aérum. Plin. 


Nore 7. In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like 
that of a collective noun: tus autem injustitie nulla cdpitdlior est, etc. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Kem nullo módo probabilem omnium (Cic. Nat. Deor. 1, 
27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo ommum módórum probabilem. 


Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a neuter 
adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive singular is 
commonly used ; as, 


Plus élóquentie, More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidet, So much fidelity. Jd 
tempóris, That time. Ad hoc etatis. Sometimes the genitive plural; as, Jd 
miséridrum. Ter. Armórum quantum. Css. 


NoTE 1. (a.) Most neuter adjectives used partitively denote quantity; as, 
tantum, quantum, dliquantum, plus, minus, minimum, dimidium, multum, nimium, 
paulum, plürimum, réliquum; with the compounds and diminutives, tantülum, 
tantundem, quantülum, quantülumcu ,etc.; to which add médium, su 
ultimum, áliud, etc. The pronouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud, idem, 
and quid, with their compounds, dliquid, quidquid, quippiam, quidquam, quod- 
cumque. 

(b.) Most of these adjectives and pronouns may either agree with their 
nouns, or take a genitive; but the latter is more common. . Tantum, none 
dliquantum, and plus, when they donote quantity, are used with a genitive only, 
as are also quid and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, etc., 
quód in the sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crévit Nilus, tantum spel in 
annum Quid müliéris uxórem hábes? What kind .of a woman... Ter. 
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Aliquid forms. Cic. Quid hoc rei est? What does this mean? Ter. Quod auri, 
quod argenti, quod ornàmentorum fuit, id Verres abstült. 

Nore 3. Neuter adjectives and pronouns, when followed by a genitive, are 
to be accounted substantives, and in this construction are found only ip the 
nominative and accusative. 


Note 8. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns is & 
neuter adjective, of the second declension, without a noun; as, Tantum bóni 
So much food. Si quid hábes novi, If you have any thing new. Cic. Quid 
réligui estf Ter. Nihil is also used with such a genitive; as, Nihil sincéri, No 
sincerity. Cic. This construction occurs very rarely with neuter adjectives in 
é of the third declension, and only in connection with neuters of the second 
declension; as, Si quidquam non dico civilis sed himani esset. Liv. 


Nore 4. In the poets and in the prose writers later than Cicero, neuter ad- 
jectives in the plural number are sometimes followed by a genitive, either sin- 
gular or plural, with a partitive signification; as, Extrema tmpértt, The fron- 
tiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et viarum angusta, The bridges and the nar- 
row parts of the roads. Id. Opdca lócórum. Virg. Antiqua fedérum. Liv. 


Cuncta c m. Tac.  Exercent colles e hórum asperrima pascunt. Virg. 
Cf. § 205, R. 9 Bs i 5 


Rem. 4. The adverbs sdt, sdtis, pdrum, nímis, dbunde, largtter, 
affdtim, and partin, used partitively, are often followed by a geni- 
tive; as, 


Sat rátiónis, Enough of reason. Virg. Sdtis élóguentim, párum sdpientie, 
Enough of eloquence (yet) but little wisdom. Sall. XN imis insididrum. Cic. 
Terroris et fraudis dbunde est. Virg. Auri et argenti largiter. Plaut. Cópiárum 
affátim. Liv. Quum partim illórum mihi f dmiliárissimi essent. Cic. 


Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, rather 
to be nouns or adjectives. 


Nore 2. (a.) The genitives gentium, terrdrum, lóci, und lócórum, with certain 
adverbs of place, strengthen their meaning; as, Usquam terrárum. Just. Us 
gentium, y where whatever. Plaut. Ubi terrarum sumus? Where in the 
world are we? Cic. Abire quo terrárum possent. Liv. Ubi sit lóci. Plin. Ko 
lóci, equivalent to eo loco, In that place. Tac. Eódem loci res est. Cic. Nescire 

lóci esset. Id. But the last three examples might perhaps more properly 

referred to Rem. 8. 


(b.) The adverbs of place thus used are ti, tibinam, übicumque, übiübt, ubtvis, 
ubique, unde, usquam, nusquam, quo, 'umque, quóvis, quóquo, aliquo, hic, hic 
eo, eódem. Loci also occurs after ibi and ibidem; gentium after longe; as, [bi 
lóci, In that place. Plin. Abes longe gentium. Cic. So, minime genttum, By no 
means. Ter. V'icinie in the genitive is used by the comic writers after hic and 
huc; as, Ilic prozime vicinte. Plaut. Huc vicinis. Ter. Cf. § 221, R. 8, (4.) 

NoTE 3. Huc, eo, quo, when used figuratively to express a degree, are joined 
also with other genitives; as, Eo insdlentiw furorisgue prócessit, He advanced 


to such a degree of insolence and uec uc énim malorum ventum 
est. Curt. Huccine rérum vénimusf come to Md Eo mistriii- 
rum ténire, To such a pitch of misery Quo imé gressi sitis. Liv. 

Norx 4. The genitives Wei, lócóru it, P be redundant 


after the adverbs ; 
noting time; as, Adkue 
Iniérea loci, In the mean 
and tunc tempori: 
denoting time; as, Ad‘ 
Norx 5. When the ; A 
the following: Qwoad 
possit, As far as may br E 
as much of it as possib: 


«pressions de- 
that. Lucr. 
ll. Tum tem- 
urs after id, 









» 


x. 
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Nore 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed by a 
genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them; as, Pridie gus diti 

t. On the day before that day, i. e. The day before. Cic. Pridie insididrum, 
The day before the ambush. lac. Postridie &us dici, The next day. Ces. 
Ns (E) are followed by an accusative, ante or post is understood. Of. 

238, 1, (b. 

NOTE 7. Adverbs in the superlative degree, like their adjectives, are follow- 
ed by a genitive; as, Optime omnium, Best of all. Cic. 207 


GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


$ 913. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the objective genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, in, or in respect to ; as, 
Avidus laudis, Desirous of praise. —— Pléna timoris, Full of fear. 
Appétens glorie, Eager for glory. Egénus áquse, Destitute of water. 
émor virtütis, Mindful of virtue. — Doctus fandi, Skilful in speaking. 
So, Nescia mens fati, The mind ignorant in regard to fate. Virg. Impitena 
ire, lit. Powerless in respect to anger, i. e. unable to control it. Liv. 
expertes véritátis, Men destitute of truth. Cic. Lactis dbundans, Abounding 
in milk. Virg. Terra féraz arbórum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Ténaz 
ropositi vir, A man tenacious of his purpose. Hor. Ager ánimi, Sick ts mind. 
iv. Lócus médius jügüli summique lácerti, i. e. between. Ovid. Mórwm di- 
versus. Tac. Opérum sólütus. Hor. Liber lábórum. Id. Intéger vitze scélérisque 
pürus, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. Vini pollens Liber. Plaut. 


From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an adjective is some- 
times translated by other words besides of, in, or in respect to, though the relation which 
it denotes remains the same. Cf. 211, R. 12. 


REMARK 1. The following classes of adjectives, which, as denoting a relation 
to a thing, are called relative adjectives ($ 104, 18), are frequently limited by a 
genitive; viz. (1.) Verbals in az; as, cápaz, édaz, férax, f gar, pervicaz, 
ténaz, etc.—(2.) Participtals in ns, and a few in tus, with their com- 
pounds; as, dmans, appétens, cipiens, efficiens, pátiens, impdtiens, sitiens ;—con- 
sultus, doctus, sólütus.—(3.) Adjectives denoting desire or aversion; as, 
dvdrus, dvidus, cüpidus, stididsus; fastidiósus:—participation; as, particeps, 
aff inis, consors, exsors, expers, ipe L—knowledge, experience, capac- 
$t y, and their contraries; as, callidus, c $, conscius, gndrus, ignürus, péri- 
tus, impéritus, impos, potens, impólens, prüdens, imprüdens, expertus, inexpertus, 
conscius, inscius, nescius, insólens, tnsdlitus, insuétus, rüdis, s:—memory 
and forgetfulness; as, mémor, tmmémor, etc.:—certainty and doubt; 
as, certus, incertus, ambiguus, dübius, suspensus:—care and negligence; as, 
anzius, sollicitus, providus, impróvidus, sécirus:—fear and confidence; 
as, pávidus, timidus, trépidus, impávidus, fidens, interritus:—guslt and inno- 
cence; as, noxius, reus, suspectus, compertus, mdnifestus, innoxius, inndcens, 
tnsons:—plenty and want; as, dbundans, plenus, dives, sétus, largus, inops, 
égénus, indnis, pauper, parcus, sólütus, vácuus. 

(a.) In the poets and later prose writers, many other adjectives, particularly 
those which express mental emotions, are in like manner limited by a genitive, 
especially by dnimi, ingénii, mentis, ire, militia, belli, lábóris, rérum, evi, f atari, 
morum, and fidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes denotes 
& cause or*source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus miris, e¢ viarum, militix- 

e. Hor. Fessus vie. Stat. Fessus mdris. Hor. Attónitus serpentis. Sil. Mens 
snterrita leti. Ovid. 

REX. 8. , Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived; as, Se dmans, Loving himself. Cic. 
Madre terram appétens. Id. 
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REM. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, in, or in respect to, a 


different construction is sometimes used r many of these adjec- 
tives; as, . . 


(1.) An infinitive or a subjunctive clause; as, Certus ire, Determined to go. 
Ovid. Cantare péria. Virg. Félictor unguére tela. Id. Anzius quid facto 
Opus sit. Sall. Vive mémor quam sis svi brévis. Hor.—So dliénus, dvidus, 
callidus, cipidus, firmus, Sréquens, gndrus, impótens, inops, letus, largus, liber, 
pollens, mémor, dübius, etc. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem dvidior. Ter. vidus in 
direptiones. Liv. Animus c ad prece ta. Ovid. Ad càsum fortünamque 
J'éliz. Cic. Ad fraudem callidus. Id.  Diligens ad custodiendum. Id. Negüi- 
gentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam peritus. Cic. Ad bella rüdis. Liv. 
Potens in res bellicas. Id. <Aldcer ad máléficia. Cic. Inter bellum et püácem 
nihil médium est. Id.—So with ad, fértilis, firmus, infirmus, pótens, stérilis, etc.— 
with tn, cüpidus, parcus, pótens, pródigus, etc. 

(8.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, Nüdus 
membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, hümérosque deo similis Id. Cétéra 
J'ulvus. Hor. Cuncta pollens. Sen. Ag. See § 234, II. 


(4.) An ablative with a preposition; as, Avidus in pécüniis, Eager in re- 
gard to money. Cic. Anzius de fama. Quint. Ridis in jüre civi. Cic. Péri- 
ius de ngricultürà Varr. JPrüdens in jüre civili. Cic. Reus de vi. Id. Pürus 
ab cultu hümdàno. Liv. Certior factus de re. Cic. Sollicitus de re. Id. Süper 
scélére suspectus. Sall. Jnops ab ámicis. Cic. Pauper in sere. Hor. Modicus 
in cultu. Plin. Ab áquis stérilis. Apul. Cópiósus a frümento. Cic. Ab équitütu 
Jirmus. Id. So with in, timmódicus, parcus, über :—with ab, dliénus, bedtus, ez- 
torris, immünis, inops, liber, nüdus, orbus, vdcuus. 

(6.) An ablative without a preposition; as, Arte rádis, Rude in art. Ovid. 
Regni crimine insons. Liv. Compos mente. Virg. Pridens consilio. Just. Z£ger 

édibus. Sall. Prastans ingénio. Cic. Módicus séverltate. Tac. Nithd insl- 

iis edcuum. Cic. Amor et melle et felle est fécundissimus. Plaut. Médius Pol- 
lüce et Castóre. Ovid. Cf. Rem. 5. 


In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after adjectives dif- 
fers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 


Rew. b. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, admit of other 
constructions, the most common use of each, with particular nouns, can, in general, be 
determined only by recourse to the dictionary, or to the classics. Some have, 


. (1.) The genitive only; as, bénignus, cdpax, exsors, impos, impótens, insátid- 
Bis, irritus, libéralis, módicus, münif icus, prelargus, and many others. 
(2.) The genitive more frequently; as, compos, consors, égénus, exhéres, 
expers, fertilis, indigus, inops, parcus, particeps, pauper, pródigus, prosper, 
stérilis. 


(8.) The genitive or ablative indifferently; as, dives, fécundus, féraz, im- 
minis, indnis, immódicus, jójünus, largus, nimius, dpiilentus, péritus, plénus, pó- 
tens, pürus, réfertus, sátur, uber, vácuus. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, dbundans, dliénus, cassus, cdpidsus, 
extorris, firmus, fétus, fréquens, grávidus, gravis, infirmus, liber, lócuples, letus, 
mactus, nüdus, dnustus, orbus, pollens, sdtidtus, truncus, vdlidus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only; as, beatus, créber, densus, mütilus, timidus, turgidus. 

For the ablative after many of the preceding adjectives, see § 250. 


REM. 6. Some adjectives usually limited by a dative, sometimes take a gen- 
itive instead of the dative; as, similis, dissimilis, etc. See $ 222, R. 2. 


Rem. 7. Many adjectives in addition to the genitive or ablative denoting of 
or in respect to, take also another case to express a different relation; as, Mens 
eibi conscia recti. Cf. $222, R. 8. Conscius has also sometimes the dative in- 
stead of the genitive of the thing; as, conscius huic füclnóri. Cic. 
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GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 


§ 998A. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a geni- 
tive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 


A me argentum, quanti est, simito, Take of me so much money as (he) -is 
worth. Ter. Magni estimdbat pécüniam, He valued money greatly. Cie. Ager 
nunc plüris est, quam tunc dae Id. Tantiest, It is worth so much; and, abso- 
lutely, It is worth while. Cic. Hüjus non fdcio, I don't care that for it. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Verbs of valuing are joined with the genitive, 
when the value is expressed in a general or indefinite manner by :— 


(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity; as, tanti, quanti, plüris, mindris, magni, 
permagni, plürimi, mazimi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quanticumque, quantiris, 
quantilibet, but only very rarely multi and májóris. 

M The nouns assis, flocci, nauct, nihili, pili, téruncsi, and also pensi and 

gus. . 


| (b.) But if the price or value of a thing is a definite sum, or is ex- 
pressed by a substantive, other than assis, flocci, etc., itis put in the 
ablative. Cf. § 252. 

REM. 2. The verbs of valuing are astimo, existimo, düco, fcio, fio, haheo, 


pendo, piito, depüto, taxo. Thus, Ut quanti quisque se ipse fdcrat, tanti f'iat 
dmicis, That a mach as each one values himself, so eee he should be ned 
by his friends. Cic. Sed quia parvi id dücéret. Id. — Hónóres si magni non páüté- 
sus. Id. Non assis fdcis? Catull. Néque quod dizi, flocci existimat. Plaut. 

Nore 1. (a.) The phrase equi bóni, or equi bonique f dcio, or consilo, I take 
a thing in good part, am satisfied with it, may be classed with genitives of value; 
as, Nos equi bónique f'ácimus. Liv. So, Boni consüluit Plin.—(5.) A genitive 
of price is joined also to ceno, hábito, dóceo, etc.; as, quanti hdbitas? what rent 
do you pay for your house or lodging? quanti dócet ? what are his terms in 
teaching 

Nore 2. After estimo, the ablatives magno, ermagno, parvo, nihilo, are 
sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, Ddta magno estimas, accepta 
parvo. Sen. Pro nihilo, also, occurs after düco, hábeo, and püto ; and nthil with 
estimo and móror. Cf. $ 231, R. 5. 


Norte 8. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hijus, may be refer- 
red to a noun understood, as prétii, eris, pondéris, mómenti ; and may be con- 
sidered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and denoting some per- 
son or thing; as, ZEslimo te magni, i. e. hóminem magni prétii. Scio &jyus ordinis 
auctóritàtem semper dpud te magni fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words 
assis, etc., may also be considered as depending on an omitted noun; as, prétio, 
rem, etc. 


REM. 3. Statements of price, also, when general or indefinite, are 
put in the genitive after verbs of buying, selling, letting, and hiring ; 
as, 

Mercátóres non tantidem vendunt, quanti émérunt. Cic. Nulla pestis hümáne 
généri plüris stétit, quam ira. Sen. 

Norte 1. Verbs of buying, selling, etc., are émo, vendo, the neutral passi 
véneo, consto, prósto, and liceo, to be 'exposed for sale. , ao 


NoTE 2. With verbs of buying, selling, etc., the ablatives ma permagno, 

ürimo, parvo, minimo, and "hilo are often used instead of the genitive, as, 

on potest parvo res magna constáre. Sen. Quanti émére possum minimo? What 
is the lowest price I can buy at? Plaut. Sometimes also the adverbs cáre, 
béne, and take the place of the genitive or ablative of price. 
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$ 919. (1) Miséreor, miséresco, and the impersonals misé- 
ret, peenitet, püdet, taedet, and piget, are followed by a genitive 
of the object in respect to which the feeling is exercised ; as, 


Misérémini sóciórum, Pity the allies. Cic. Misérescite régis, Pity the king. 
Virg. Mea mater, tui me miseret, mei piyet, I. pity you, and. am dissatisfied 
with myself. Acc. os Ineptifirum, penitet. Cic. Fratris me püdel gue. 
Ter. Me cicitátis mórum piget tedetque. Sall. So the compound di t; Haud 
quod tui me, néque dómi di Plaut. ; and the passive; Nu m suscepti 
négotii eum pertesum est. Nep. Lentitiidinis eórum pertesa. Tac. Miséri- 
tum est me fuarum fortünàrum. Ter. Cdve te frátrum miséredtur. Cic. Piidet 
(me) deorum hóminumque, I am filled with shame in reference both to gods 
and men. Liv. 


Nore 1. Misérescit is sometimes used in the same manner as miséret; as, 
Nunc te misérescat mei. Ter. Miséreo, as a personal verb, also, occurs with a 
genitive; as, Jpse sui miséret. Lucr. 


REMARK. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend on some 

neral word constituting the grammatical subject of such verbs, and signify- 
ing, matter, business, (e case, circumstances, conduct, character, etc., cf $ 211, 
R. 8, (3); and § 209, R. 3, (4.) Instead of the genitive with its omitted noun, 
an infinitive or clause with quod or with an interrogative particle is sometimes 
used as a subject; as, Non me hoc jam dicére püdébit. Cic. Non tet me 
quantum prof écérim, I am not dissatisfied with my progress. Id. These verbs 
have also sometimes a nominative ; as, Me quidem hec conditio non penitet. 
Plaut. Non te hec püdent? Ter. 


Note 2. Miséret occurs with an accusative of the object, instead of a geni- 
tive ; as, Ménédémi vicem miséret me. Ter. So, also, Pertesus ignáviam suam. 
uet. 


Nork 8. (a.) These impersonals, as active verbs, take also an accusative of 
the person exercising the feeling which they express. See § 229, R. 6.— 
(6.) And sometimes also the accusative of the newer pronouns and of nihil, 
denoting to what degree the feelings are exercised; as, Séquitur ut nihil (sdpien- 
tem,) peniteat. Cic.. Cf. $ 232, (8.) 


(2.) Sátágo is sometimes followed by a genitive denoting tn 
what respect ; as, 


Is sdtdgit rérum sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. Ter. 
This compound is often written separately, and in either case the penitive 
seems to depend upon sat. See $ 212, R. 4. Agito, with sdt, in like manner, is 
followed by a genitive; as, Nunc dgitas sat tite tuàrum rérum. Plaut. 


$ 916.  Récordor, mémini, réminiscor, and obliviscor, are 
followed by a genitive or accusative of the object remembered 
or forgotten ; as, 


Flágitiorum suórum récordabitur. Cic. Omnes grádus etatis récordor tue 
I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Mémini vivorum, I am mindful 
of the living. Id. Nüméros memini, I remember the measure. Virg. Réminisct 
vétéris fame. Nep. Dulces móriens réminiscitur Argos. Virg. Réminisci áml- 
cos. Ovid. Oblitus sui. Virg. Injüriarum obliviscitur. Nep. Obliviscor injürias. 
Cic. Obliviscére Graios. Virg. 


REMARK 1. (a.) When the thing remembered or forgotten is expressed by 
8 neuter pronoun or adjective, it is always put in the accusative. accusa- 
tive of the person with these verbs is unusual, except that mémini, when re- 
ferring to a contemporary, always takes an accusative of the person; as, Cin- 
nam mómini. Cic. 
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GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 


$ QIA. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a geni- 
tive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 


A me argentum, quanti est, simito, Take of me so much money as (he) 'is 
worth. Ter. Magni estimdbat pécüniam, He valued money greatly. Cie. Ager 
gunc plüris est, quam tunc dee Id. Tantiest, It is worth so much; and, sbso- 
lately, It is worth while. Cic. Hüjus non fdcw, I don't care that for it. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Verbs of valuing are joined with the genitive, 
when the value is expressed in a general or indefinite manner by :— 


(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity; as, tanti, quanti, plüris, mindris, magni, 
permagni, plürimi, mazimi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quanticumque, quantivis, 
quantilibet, but only very rarely multi and májóris. 

Mo, The nouns assis, flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, téruncsi, and also pensi and 

gus. e 


(b-) But if the price or value of a thing is a definite sum, or is ex- 
pressed by a substantive, other than assis, flocci, etc., it is put in the 
ablative. Cf. $ 252. 


REM. 2. The verbs of valuing are esümo, existimo, düco, fdcio, fio, hábeo, 
pendo, piito, depito, tazo. Thus, Ut quanti quisque se ipse f áciat, tanti fiat 
dmicis, That as much as each one values himself, so much he should be valued 
by his friends. Cic. Sed quia parvi id dücéret. Id. Hónóres si magni non piité- 
mus. Id. Non assis fdcis? Catull. Néque quod dixi, flocci existimat. Plaut. 

Notre 1. (a.) The phrase equi bóni, or equi bonique f ácio, or consülo, I take 
a thing in good part, am satisfied with it, may be classed with genitives of value; 
as, Nos equi bónique f'dcimus. Liv. So, Boni consüluit Plin.—(5.) A genitive 
of price is joined also to cono, hábito, dóceo, etc.; as, quanti hdbitas? what rent 
do you pay for your house or lodging? quanti décet? what are his terms in 
teaching 

Note 2. After estimo, the ablatives magno, permagno, parto, nihilo, are 
sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, magno estimas, accepta 
parvo. Sen. Pro nihilo, also, occurs after düco, hábeo, and püto; and nihil with 
estimo and móror. Cf. $ 231, R. 5. 


Norte 3. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hüjus, may be refer- 
red to a noun understood, as prétit, eris, pondéris, mómenti ; and may be con- 
sidered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and denoting some per. 
son or thing; as, ZZstimo te magni, i. e. hóminem magni prétii. Scto &us : 
auctóritátem semper dpud te magni fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words 
assis, etc., may also be considered as depending on an omitted noun; as, prétio, 
rem, etc. 


Rem. 3. Statements of price, also, when general or indefinite, are 
put in the genitive after verbs of buying, selling, letting, and hiring ; 
as, 

Mercátóres non tantidem vendunt, quanti émérunt. Cic. Nulla pestis hamdne 
généri plüris stétit, quam ira. Sen. 

NoTE 1. Verbs of buying, selling, etc., are émo, vendo, the neutral passiv 
véneo, consto, prósto, and liceo, to be 'exposed for sale. ' “nN 


Note 2. With verbs of buying, selling, etc., the ablatives ma permagno, 
puri parvo, minimo, and nihilo are diten used instead of the genitive: as, 
on potest parvo res magna constdre. Sen. Quantt émére possum minimo? 
is the lowest price I can buy at? Plaut. Sometimes also the adverbs cére, 
béne, and take the place of the genitive or ablative of price. 
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$1333. (1.) Miséreor, miséresco, and the impersonals misé-. 
ret, peenitet, püdet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a genitive 
of the object in respect to which the feeling is exercised ; as, 


Miséremini sótiórum, Pity the allies. Cic. Misérescite régis, Pity the king. 
Virg. Mea mater, tui me miséret, mei piget, I. pity you, and: am dissatisfied 
with mvself. Acc. os Ineptiarum, penitet. Cic. Fratris me püdet preme. 
Ter. Me ciciátis morum px tedetgue. Sall. So the compound di : 
quod tui me, néque domi distedeat. Plaut.; and the passive; Numquam suscepti 
négotii eum pertesum est. Nep. Lentitiidinis eórum pertesa. lac. Miséri- 
tum est me fuárum fortünü&rum. Ter. Cdve te fratrum miséredtur. Cic. Püdet 
(me) deorum hóminumque, I am filled with shame in reference both to gods 
and men. Liv. 


NoTE 1. Misérescit is sometimes used in the same manner as miséret; as, 
Nunc te misérescat mei. Ter. Miséreo, as a personal verb, also, occurs with a 
genitive; as, Jpse sui miséret. Lucr. 


REMARK. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend on some 
neral word constituting the grammatical subject of such verbs, and signify- 
ing, matter, business, fact, case, circumstances, conduct, character, etc., cf Tall 
R. 8, (3); and § 209, R. 8, (4.) Instead of the genitive with its omitted noun, 
an infinitive or clause with quod or with an interrogative particle is sometimes 
used as a subject; as, Non me hoc jam dicére püdébit. Cic. Non penitet me 
guantum prof écérim, I am not dissatisfied with my progress. Id. These verbs 
ave also sometimes a nominative ; as, Me quidem hec conditio non penitet. 
Plaut. Non te hec püdent? Ter. 
NorE 2. Miséret occurs with an accusative of the object, instead of a geni- 
üvei as, Ménédémi vicem miséret me. Ter. So, also, Pertesus ignàviam suam. 
uet. 


Nore 8. (a.) These impersonals, as active verbs, take also an accusative of 
the person exercising the feeling which they express. See $ 229, R. 6.— 
(b.) And sometimes also the accusative of the neuter pronouns and of nihil, 
denoting to what degree the feelings are exercised; as, Séquitur ut nihil (sdpien- 


tem,) peniteat. Cic.. Cf. $ 232, (8.) 


(2.) Sütügo is sometimes followed by a genitive denoting tn 
what respect ; as, 

Is sátágit rérum sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. Ter. 
This compound is often written separately, and in either case the penitive 
seems to depend upon sat. See $ 212, R. 4. Agito, with sdt, in like manner, is 
followed by a genitive; as, Nunc dgitas sat tüte tudrum rérum. Plaut. 


$ 916.  Récordor, mémini, réminiscor, and obliviscor, are 
followed by a genitive or accusative of the object remembered 
or forgotten ; as, 


Flagitiorum suórum récordábitur. Cic. Omnes grádus etdatis récordor tue 
I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Mémini vivorum, I am mindful 
of the living. Id. Nüméros memini, I remember the measure. Virg. Réminisci 
vétéris fime. Nep. Dulces móriens réminiscitur Argos. Virg. Réminisct Ámi- 
cos. Ovid. Oblitus sui. Virg. Injüriàrum obliviscitur. Nep. Obliviscor injürias. 
Cic. Obliviscére Graios. Virg. 


REMARK 1l. (a.) When the thing remembered or forgotten is expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or adjective, it is always put in the accusative. accusa- 
tive of the person with these verbs is unusual, except that mémini, when re- 
ferring to a contemporary, always takes an accusative of the person; as, Cine 


nam mémini. Cic. 
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(5.) The meaning is often nearly the same, whether the partitive adjective agree in 
case and number with a noun, or takes such noun after it in the genitive; as, Doctissi- 
mus Rómánórum, or, doctissbnus Rómünus: Alter consülum, or alter consul. But the 
genitive cannot be used, when the adjective includes the same number of things as that 
of which the whole consists; as, Véniámus ad vivos, qui duo süpersunt ; not gudrum 
duo, since these are all, though we say in English, * of whom two survive.’ 


NoTE 1. (a.) The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two individ- 
uals or classes; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater than two; 
as, Major frátrum, The elder of two brothers. Mazimus fratrum, The eldest 
f(b) Tn like ma alter, and rally ref dius, 

(b.) In like manner, ter, alter, and neuter, gene refer toctwo; qui. 
and nullus, to & whole consisting of more than two; os, Uter nostr f. Which 
of us (two?) Quis vestrum * Which of you (three or more?) 


Nore 2. Nostrum and vestrum are used as partitive genitives, in preference 
to nostri and vestri, and are always joined with omnium even when the genitive 
is & subjective one; as, Patria, que commünis est omnium nostruyn párens. Cic. 
But vestrum sometimes occurs in other connections also without a partitivé 
meaning; as, Quis érit tam cüpidus vestrum. Cic. 


Nore 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fes ndbilium tu qud- 
que fontium, scil. ünus. Hor. Centies sestertium, scil. centena millia. 


Nore 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often put 
in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ez, or in, or in the accusative, with 
dpüd or intér ; as, Némo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Unus ex multis. Cic. 
Acerrimus ex sensibus. Id.  T'háles, qui sdpientissimus in septem feit. Id. 
Primus inter omnes. Virg. Crosus inter réges ópülentissimus. Sen. Apud Hel- 
vétios nobilissimus. 


Nore 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, dis- 
tributively; as, Interfectóres, pars in fdrum, pars Sijrdcisas pergunt. Liv. 
See $ 204, R. 10. . 

Nore 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a gen- 
itive plural; as, Attdlus Mácédónum fére omnibus persuasit, Attiilus persuaded 
almost 2 the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hóminum. Ovid. Cunctas provinci- 
&árum. Plin. 


Nore 7. In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like 
that of a collective noun: Z'ótius autem injustitie nulla cdpitdlior est, etc. Cic. 
Off. 1,18. The phrase Rem nullo módo prdbabilem omnium (Cic. Nat. Deor. 1, 
27,) seems to be used for Rem nullo omnium módórum probabilem. 


REM. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a neuter 
adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive singular is 
commonly used ; as, 


Plus élóquentie, More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. Md 
temporis, That time. Ad hoc etatis. Sometimes the genitive plural; as, Jd 
miséridrum. Ter. Armórum quantum. Ces. 


Note 1. (a.) Most neuter adjectives used partitively denote quantity; as, 
tantum, quantum, áliquantum, plus, minus, minimum, dimidium, multum, nimium, 
paulum, plürimum, réliquum ; with the compounds and diminutives, tantilum, 
tantundem, quantülum, quantülumcu , otc.; to which add médiwn, summum 
ultimum, áliud, etc. The pronouns thus used are hoc, td, illud, istud, idem, quod, 
and quid, with their compounds, dliquid, quidquid, quippiam, quidquam, quod- 
cumque. 

(5.) Most of these adjectives and pronouns may either agree with their 
nouns, or take a genitive; but the latter is more common. . Tantum, nium, 
dliquantum, and plis, when they donote quantity, are used with a genitive only 
as are also quid and its compounds, when they denote 8 part, sort, etc., and 
quód in the sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crévit Nilus, tantum spei is 
annum est. Sen. Quid müliéris uxorem hdbes? What kind of a woman... Ter. 
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Aliquid forms. Cic. Quid hoc rei est? What does this mean? Ter. Quod auri, 
quod argenti, quod ornamentorum fuit, id Verres abstilit. 

Nore 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns, when followed by a genitive, are 
to be accounted substantives, and in this construction are found only in the 
nominative and accusative. 


Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns is a 
neuter adjective, of the second declension, without a noun; as, Tantum bóni 
So much . S& quid hdbes novi, If you have any thing new. Cic. Quid 
réligut estf Ter. Nihil is also used with such a genitive; as, Nihil sincéri, No 
sincerity. Cic. This construction occurs very rarely with neuter adjectives in 
é of the third declension, and only in connection with neuters of the second 
declension; as, Si quidquam non dico civilis sed himani esset. Liv. 

Nore 4. In the poets and in the prose writers later than Cicero, neuter ad- 
jectives in the plural number are sometimes followed by a genitive, either sin- 
gular or plural, with a partitive signification; as, Extréma $mpérit, The fron- 
tiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et viarum angusta, The bridges and the nar- 
row parts of the roads. Id. Opáca lócórum. Virg. Antiqua fadérum. Liv. 
Cuncta camporum. Tac. Exercent colles, atque hórum asperrima pascunt. Virg. 
Cf. § 205, R. 9. 


REM. 4. The adverbs sát, sitis, pdrum, ntmis, dbunde, largtter, 
affdtim, and partin, used partitively, are often followed by a geni- 
fave; as, 


Sat rátiónis, Enough of reason. Virg. Sdtis éldquentia, pdrum sdpientie, 
Enough of eloquence (yet) but little wisdom. Sall XN imis insididrum. Cic. 
Terróris et fraudis dbunide est. Virg. Auri et argenti largiter. Plaut. Cépidrum 
af átin. Liv. Quum partim illórum mihi f àmiliarissimi essent. Cic. 


NorE 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, rather 
to be nouns or adjectives. 


Nore 2. (a.) The genitives gentium, terrdrum, lóci, und lócórum, with certain 
adverbs of place, strengthen their meaning; as, Usquam terrdrum. Just. Usquam 
gentium, y where whatever. Plaut. Ub terrüárum simus? Where in the 
world are we? Cic. Abire quo terrarum possent. Liv. Ubi sit lóci. Plin. .Eo 
lóci, equivalent to eo léco, In that place. Tac. Kddem lóci res est. Cic. Nescire 
quo lóci esset. Id. But the last three examples might perhaps more properly 

referred to Rem. 8. 


(b.) The adverbs of place thus used are ibi, tibinam, übicumque, übiübi, übivis, 
ubique, unde, usquam, nusquam, quo, quócumque, quóvis, quóquo, dliquo, hic, hic, 
eo, eódem. Lóci also occurs after idi and ibidem; gentium after longe; as, Ibi 
lóci, In that place. Plin. Ades longe gentium. Cic. So, minime gentium, By no 
means. Ter. Vicinie in the genitive is used by the comic writers after hic and 
huc; as, Hic proxime vicinie. Plaut. Huc vicinie. Ter. Cf. § 221, R. 8, (4.) 

NoTE 3. Huc, eo, quo, when used figuratively to express a degree, are joined 
also with other genitives; as, Ko insdlentie fürorisque prócessit, He advanced 
to such a degree of insolence and madness. Plin. Huc énim málorum ventum 
est. Curt. IHuccine rerum vénimus? Have we come to this? Pers. o miséria- 
rum vénire, To such a pitch of misery. Sall. Quo àmentiz prógressi sitis. Liv. 


NorE 4. The genitives Wet, lócórum, and tempóris, appear to be redundant 
after the adverbs adhuc, inde, intérea, postea, tum, and tunc, in expressions de- 
noting time; as, Adhuc lócórum, Till now. Plaut. nde lóct, After that. Lucr. 
Intérea lóci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea lóci, Afterwards. Sall. Tum tem- 

is, and tunc tempóris, At that time. Just. Lécórum also occurs after id, 
enoting time; as, Ad id locórum, Up to that time. Sall. Cf. R. 3. 

Nore 5. When the genitive cjus occurs after quoad, in such connections as 
the following: Quoad éjus f ácére pótéris. Cic.; or passively, Quoad tus Jéri 
possit, As far as may be. Cic.; the gus refers to the preceding clause; literally, 
as much of it as possible. 
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Nore 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed by a 
genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them; as, Pridie gus di, 
t. On the day before that day, i. e. The day before. Cic. Pridie insidi 
The day before the ambush. Tac. Postridie éjus dici, The next day. Czs. 
When ey are followed by an accusative, ante or post is understood. Of. 
$ 238, 1, (5.) 
NoTE 7. Adverbs in the superlative degree, like their adjectives, are follow- 
ed by a genitive; as, Optime omnium, Best of all. Cic. 


GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


§ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the objective genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, ?n, or ?n respect to ; as, 

Avidus laudis, Desirous of praise. —— Plena timoris, Full of fear. 
Appétens glorie, Eager for glory. Egénus ique, Destitute of water. 
émor virtütis, Mindful of virtue. — Doctus fandi, Skilful in speaking. 

So, Nescia mens fati, The mind ignorant in regard to fate. Virg. Jmptiens 
irse, lit. Powerless in respect to anger, i. e. unable to control it. Liv. 
expertes vérititis, Men destitute of truth. Cic. Lactis dbundans, Abounding 
in milk. Virg. Terra Sérazx arbórum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Ténaz 

ropositi vir, A man tenacious of his purpose. Hor. Ager ánimi, Sick $n mind. 
Liv Lócus médius jügüli summique lácerti, i. e. between. Ovid. Morum d- 
versus. Tac. Opérum sólütus. Hor. Liber lábórum. Id. Intéger vitz scélérisque 
pürus, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. Vini pollens Liber. Plaut. 


From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an adjective is some- 
times translated by other words besides of, in, or in respectto, though the relation which 
it denotes remains the same. Cf. 211, R. 12. 


REMARK 1. The following classes of adjectives, which, as denoting a relation 
to a thing, are called relative adjectives ($ 104, 18), are frequently limited by a 
genitive; viz. (1.) Verbals in az; as, cdpaz, édaz, féraz, f'gaz, pervicaz, 
lénaz, etc.—(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tus, with their com- 
pounds; as, dmans, appétens, cipiens, efficiens, pátiens, impdtiens, sitiens ;—con- 
sultus, doctus, sólütus.—(8.) Adjectives denoting desire or aversion; as, 
dvdrus, dvidus, cüpidus, stididsus; fastidiósus:—part$cipation; as, particeps, 
aff inis, consors, exsors, expers, inops L—knowledge, experience, capac- 
ity, and their contraries; as, callidus, c , conscius, gndrus, ignárus, péri- 
tus, impéritus, impos, pótens, impótens, ‘oriidens, imprüdens, expertus, inexpertus, 
conscius, inscius, nescius, insdlens, insdlitus, insuétus, rüdi, sollers: —memory 
and forgetfulness; as, mémor, tmmémor, etc.:—certatnty and doubt; 
as, certus, incertus, ambiguus, dibius, suspensus:—care and negligence; as, 
anxius, sollicitus, próvidus, improvidus, sécirus:—fear and con fidence; 
as, pávidus, timidus, trépidus, impávidus, fidens, interritus:—gutlt and inno- 
cence; as, noxius, reus, suspectus, compertus, münifestus, innoxius, innócens, 
insons :—plenty and want; as, abundans, plinus, dives, sdtus, largus, inops, 
égénus, indnis, pauper, parcus, sólütus, vácuus. 

(a.) In the poets and later prose writers, many other adjectives, particularly 
those which express mental emotions, are in like manner limited by a genitive, 
especially by dnimi, ingénii, mentis, ire, militia, belli, lábóris, rérum, evi, f'ütüri, 
mórum, and fidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes denotes 
& cause or*source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus müris, et vidrum, militie- 
que. Hor. Fessus vie. Stat. Fessus mdris. Hor. Attónitus serpentis. Sil. Mens 
enterrita léti. Ovid. 


REx. 8. , Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived; as, Se dmans, Loving himself. Cic. 
Mare terram Wppétens. 1d. 
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REM. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, in, or in respect to, a 


different construction is sometimes used r many of these adjec- 
tives; as, . 


(1.) An infinitive or a subjunctive clause; as, Certus ire, Determined to go. 
Ovid. Cantüre périti. Virg. Félictor unguére téla. Id. Anzius quid facto 
ópus sit. Sall. Vive mémor quam sis svi brévis. Hor.—So dliénus, dvidus, 
callidus, cipidus, firmus, Sréquens, gnarus, impótens, inops, lotus, largus, liber, 
pollens, mémor, dübius, etc. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem dvidior. Ter. vidus in 
direptiones. Liv. Animus cópaz ad precepta. Ovid. Ad cásum fortünamque 
J'élix. Cic. Ad fraudem callidus id. Diligens ad custodiendum. Id. Negli- 
genttor in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam peritus. Cic. Ad bella rüdis. Liv. 
Potens in res bellicas. Id. Alacer ad müléficia. Cic. Inter bellum et pácem 
nihil médium est. Id.—So with ad, fértilis, firmus, infirmus, pótens, stérilis, etc.— 
with tn, cüpidus, parcus, pótens, prodigus, etc. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, Nidus 
membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, hümérosque deo similis Id. Cétéra 
J'ulvus. Hor. Cuncta pollens. Sen. Ag. See § 234, II. 

(4.) An ablative with a preposition; as, Avidus in péciiniis, Eager in re- 
gard to money. Cic. Anzius de fama. Quint. Riidis in jüre civili. Cic. Péri- 
ius de ngricultürà Varr. JPrüdens in jüre civili. Cic. Reus de vi. Id. Parus 
ab cultu himdno. Liv. Certior factus de re. Cic. Sollicttus de re. Id. Süper 
scélere suspectus. Sall. Jnops ab ámicis. Cic. Pauper in wre. Hor. Módicus 
in cultu. Plin. Ab áquis stérilis. Apul. Cópiósus a frümento. Cic. Ab équitütu 
Jirmus. Id. So with in, immédicus, parcus, über :—with ab, áliénus, bedtus, ez- 
torris, immiinis, tnops, liber, nüdus, orbus, vdcuus. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition; as, Arte rüdis, Rude in art. Ovid. 
Regni crimine insons. Liv. Compos mente. Virg. Prüdens consilio. Just. Ager 

édibus. Sall. Prestans ingénio. Cic. Moédicus sévéritite. Tac. Nihil insl- 

iis vdcuum. Cic. Amor et melle et felle est f'écundissimus. Plaut. Médius Pol- 
lüce et Castóre. Ovid. Cf. Rem. 5. 


In many ínstances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after adjectives dif- 
fers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 


Rem. b. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, admit of other 
constructions, the most common use of each, with particular nouns, can, in general, be 
determined only by recourse to the dictionary, or to the classics. Some have, 


. (1.) The genitive only; as, bénignus, cdpax, exsors, impos, impótene, insátid- 
bilis, irritus, libérális, módicus, münif icus, prelargus, and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently; as, compos, consors, égénus, exhéres, 
expers, fertilis, indigus, inops, parcus, particeps, pauper, pródigus, prosper, 
stérilis. 

(8.) The genitive or ablative indifferently; as, dives, fécundus, férax, im- 
minis, indnis, immódicus, jejünus, largus, nimius, dptilentus, péritus, plénus, pó- 
tens, pürus, réfertus, sátur, über, vácuus. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, dbundans, dliénus, cassus, cópiósus, 
extorris, firmus, fétus, fréquens, grdvidus, grávis, infirmus, liber, lócuples, letus, 
mactus, nüdus, ónustus, orbus, pollens, sdtidtus, truncus, vdlidus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only; as, dedtus, créber, densus, mitilus, timidus, turgidus. 

For the ablative after many of the preceding adjectives, see § 250. 


Rem. 6. Some adjectives usually limited by a dative, sometimes take a gen- 
itive instead of the dative; as, similis, dissimilis, etc. See $ 222, R. 2. 

Rem. 7. Many adjectives in addition to the genitive or ablative denoting of 
or in respect to, take also another case to express a different relation; as, Mens 
Bibi conscia recti. Cf. $222, R. 8. Conscius has also sometimes the dative in- 
stead of the genitive of the thing; as, conscius huic fáclnüri. Cic. 
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GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 


$ 914. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a geni- 
tive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 


A me argentum, quanti est, sümito, Take of me so much money as (he) is 
worth. Ter. Magni estimábat pécüniam, He valued money greatly. Cie. Ager 
tunc plüris est, quam tunc dst Id. Tantiest, It is worth so much; and, abso- 
lutely, lt is worth while. Cic. Hüjus non fdcw, I don't care that for it. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Verbs of valuing are joined with the genitive, 
when the value is expressed in a general or indefinite manner by :— 


(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity; as, tanti, quanti, plüris, mindris, magni, 
permagni, plürimi, mazimi, minimi, parvi, tantidem, quanticumque, quantivis, 
quantilibet, but only very rarely multi and májóris. 


Mo, The nouns assis, flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, téruncii, and also pensi and 
jus. 


(b5-) But if the price or value of a thing is a definite sum, or is ex- 
pressed by a substantive, other than assis, flocci, etc., itis put in the 
ablative. Cf. § 252. 


Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are esmo, existimo, düco, fdcio, fio, hdbeo 
pendo, püto, depüto, taxo. Thus, Ut quanti quisque se ipse f áctat, tanti fiat ab 
dmicis, That as much as each one values himself, so much he should be valued 
by his friends. Cic. Sed quia parvi id dücéret. Id. Hónóres si magni non piité- 
mus. Id. Non assis fdcis? Catull. Néque quod dixi, flocci existimat. Plaut. 

NoTE 1. (a.) The phrase equi bóni, or aqui bónique f ácio, or consilo, I take 
a thing in good part, am satisfied with it, may be classed with genitives of value; 
as, Nos equi bónique fdcimus. Liv. So, Boni consüluit Plin.—(5.) A genitive 
of price is joined also to ceno, hábito, dóceo, etc.; as, quanti hdbitas? what rent 
do you pay for your house or lodging? quanti dócet? what are his terms in 
teaching 

Note 2. After estimo, the ablatives magno, permagno, parvo, nihilo, are 
sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, ta magno estimas, accepta 
parvo. Sen. Pro nihilo, also, occurs after düco, hábeo, and pito; and nihil with 
estimo and méror. Cf. § 231, R. 5. 

NorE 3. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hájus, may be refer- 
red to a noun understood, as prétüi, eris, pondéris, mómenti ; and may be con- 
sidered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and denoting some per- 
son or thing; as, ZEstimo te magni, i. e. hóminem magni prétii. Scio éus : 
auctóritátem semper dpud te magni fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words 
assis, etc., may also be considered as depending on an omitted noun; as, prétio, 
ren, etc. 


REM. 3. Statements of price, also, when general or indefinite, are 
put in the genitive after verbs of buying, selling, letting, and hiring ; 
as, 

Mercátóres non tantidem vendunt, quanti émérunt. Cic. Nulla pestis hamdne 
généri plüris stétit, quam ira. Sen. 

NoTE 1. Verbs of buying, selling, etc., are émo, vendo, the neutral passive, 
véneo, consto, prósto, and liceo, to be exposed for sale. 

NoTE 2. With verbs of buying, selling, etc., the ablatives magno, permagno, 
plirimo, parvo, minimo, and nihilo are often used instead of the genitive; as, 
Non potest parvo res magna constáre. Sen. Quanti émére possum minimo? What 
is the lowest price I can buy at? Plaut. Sometimes also the adverbs cére, 
béne, and take the place of the genitive or ablative of price. 
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§ BAS. (1.) Miséreor, miséresco, and the impersonals misé- 
ret, peenitet, püdet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a genitive 
of the object 1n respect to which the feeling is exercised ; as, 


Misérémini sóciórum, Pity the allies. Cic.  Misérescite régis, Pity the king. 
Virg. Mea máter, tui me miséret, mei piyet, I. pity you, snd.am dissatisfied 
with myself. Acc. os Ineptiaàrum, penitet. Cic. Fratris me püdet pigetque. 
Ter. Me civitátis morum P tedetque. Sall. So the compound dis : Haud 
quod tui me, néque domi distedeat. Plaut. ; and the passive; Nu m suscepti 
négotii eum pertesum est. Nep. Lentitüdlnis eórum periesa. lac. Miséri- 
tum est me fuárum fortünürum. Ter. Cáve te fratrum miséreátur. Cic. Püdet 
( me) deorum hóminumque, I am filed with shame in reference both to gods 
and men. Liv. 


Note 1. Misérescit is sometimes used in the same manner as miseret; as, 
Nunc te misérescat mei. Ter. Miséreo, as a personal verb, also, occurs with a 
genitive; as, 7pse sui miséret. Lucr. 


REMARK. The genitive afterthe above impersonals seems to depend on some 
neral word constituting the grammatical subject of such verbs, and signify- 
ing, matter, business, fact, case, circumstances, conduct, character, etc., cf $ 211, 
R. 8, (3); and §. 209, R. 3, (4.) Instead of the genitive with its omitted noun, 
an infinitive or clause with quod or with an interrogative particle is sometimes 
used asa subject; as, Non me hoc jam dicére püdébit. Cic. Non paenitet me 
guantum prof écérim, I am not dissatisfied with my progress. Id. These verbs 
ave also sometimes a nominative ; as, Me quidem hec conditio non paenitet. 
Plaut. Non te hec püdent? Ter. 


NorE 2. Miséret occurs with an accusative of the object, instead of a geni- 
tive ; as, Ménédémi vicem miséret me. Ter. So, also, Pertesus ignaviam suam. 
uet. 


Nore 8. (a.) These impersonals, as active verbs, take also an accusative of 
the person exercising the feeling which they express. See $ 229, R. 6.— 
(6.) And sometimes also the accusative of the neuter pronouns and of nihil, 
denoting to what degree the feelings are exercised; as, Séquitur ut nihil (sdpien- 


tem,) peniteat. Cic.. Cf. § 232, (8.) 


(2.) Sétdgo is sometimes followed by a genitive denoting tn 
what respect ; as, 

Js sátágit rérum. sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. Ter. 
This compound is often written separately, and in either case the genitive 


seems to depend upon sat. See $ 212, R. 4. Agito, with sát, in like manner, is 
followed by a genitive; as, Nunc dgitas sat tite tuàrum rérum. Plaut. 


$ 216.  Récordor, mémini, réminiscor, and obliviscor, are 
followed by a genitive or accusative of the object remembered 
or forgotten; as, 


Flágitiorum suórum récordábitur. Cic. Omnes grádus etatis récordor € 
I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. M émini vivorum, I am mindfi 
of the living. Id. Nüméros mémini, I remember the measure. Virg. Réminisci 
vétéris fama. Nep. Dulces móriens réminiscitur Argos. Virg. Réminisci ámi- 
cos. Ovid. Oblitus sui. Virg. Injüriarum obliviscitur. Nep. Obliviscor injürias. 
Cic. Obliviscére Graios. Virg. 


REMARK 1. (a.) When the thing remembered or forgotten is expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or adjective, it is always put in the accusative. accusa- 
tive of the person with these verbs is unusual, except that mémini, when re- 
ferring to a contemporary, always takes an accusative of the person; as, Cine 
nam mémint. Cic. 
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(5.) An infinitive or a dependent clause sometimes follows ;these verbs; as, 
M mento mihi suppétias ferre. Plaut. Esse quóque in fatis réminiscitur, affore 
tempus, quo mdre, etc. Ovid. Obliti quid déceat. Hor. Mémini te scribere. 
Cic. Qus sum passüra récordor. Ovid. ) 


Rem. 2. Récordor and mémini, to remember, are sometimes: followed by an 
ablative, with de; as, Pétimus ut de suis libéris récordentur. Cic. De palla mé- 
mento. Plaut. 


Rem. 8. Mémini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an abla- 
tive with de; as, Néque hüjus rei méminit, pocta. Quint. ist de exsüll- 
bus. Cic. With véntt mihi in mentem, the person or thing may be made the 
subject of vénit; as, Miséra übi vénit in mentem mortis métus. Plaut. Vénit hoc 
mihi in mentem; or an infinitive or subjunctive clause may supply the place 
of the subject:—for the genitive with this phrase, asin Solet mihi in mentem 
venire illius tempóris, see 4 211, R. 8, (5.) The genitive with récordor is very 
rare. 


$ Q1. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, and ac- 
quitting, with the accusative of the person, are followed by a 
genitive denoting the crime; as, 


Arguit me furti, He charges me with theft. Altérum accisat probri, He ac- 
cuses another of villany. Meipsum 1nertisee condemno. Cic. 


REMARK 1. (a.) To this rule belong the verbs of | 


Accusing; accüso, dgo, arcesso, arguo, cito, déféro, tncrépo, inciiso, tnsimilo, 
postülo, and more rarely alligo, anguiro, astringo, capto, incrépito, wrgeo, inter- 
TÓgo, reum dgo or f'ácio, dlicui diem dico, cum áliquo dgo.—Convicting ; con- 
vinco, coarguo, préhendo, téneor, obstringor, obligor.—C o n d e mnin g ; damno, con- 
demno, inf àmo, and more rarely jüdico, nóto, plector. —A cquitting ; absolvo 
libéro, purgo, and rarely solvo. ‘To the verbs of accusing, etc., may be added 
the adjectives denoting guilt and innocence, which likewise take a genitive. 
Cf. § 218, R. 1, (8.) 

(b.) The genitives which follow these verbs are, auddcia, dvdritia, 
falsi, furti, ignávie, impiétátis, injiridrum, lévitátis, mdjestdtis, málàf cii, menda- 
cti, parricidii, peccati, pécülütüs, probri, próditiónis, rei cdpitalis, répétundárum, 
scéléris, stultitee, tEméritatiz, timórts, vàánitàtis, vénéf tctt, etc. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used after 
accüso, déféro, anquiro, arguo, postiilo, damno, condemno, absolvo, and purgo; as, 
Accüsáre de negligentià. Cic. De vi condemnáti sunt. Id. De répétundis est 
postilatus. Id. Sometimes with in, after accüso, coarguo, convinco, téneor, and 
dépréhendor ; as, In quo te accüso (Cic.); and after libéro, with a or ab; as, 
A scélere libérdti sumus. Cic. Acciiso and damno with inter occur in the 
phrases inter sicários accusáre, etc., to charge with assassination. 


(b.) With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, Libérdre culpa. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. — Próconsülem 
postildvérat répétundis. Tac. This happens especially with general words de- 
noting crime; as, scélus, maléficium, peccátum, etc.; as, Me peccüto solvo. Liv. 
The ablatives crimine and nómine, without & preposition, are often inserted be- 
fore the genitive; as, Arcessére áliquem crimine ambitüs. Liv. NóÓmlne scéliris 
conjürátiónisque damnáti. Cic.; and when not so inserted they are to be under- 
stood. 

(c.) Sometimes a clause takes the place of the genitive; as, Eum accüsdbant 
quod sóciétàtem fécisset. Nep. So the infinitive with the accusative. Quid 
quod me—ar guit sérum accessisse Ovid. 

REM. 8. (a.) The punishment is commonly expressed by the genitive; as, 
cdpitis, mortis, multe, pécinia, quadrupli, octupli ; but sometimes by the abls- 
tive; as, cdpite, morte, multà pécünia : and always by this case when a definite 
sum is mentioned; as, quindécim millibus eris: or the accusative with ad or in; 


ao. 
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as, ad penam, ad bestias, ad métalla, in métallum, in expensas ;—sometimes, 
th rarely, in the poets, by the dative; as, Damnátus morti. Lucr.— 
(5.) Voti or vótórum, and less frequently dio or vótis damndri, signifies ‘to be 
condemned to fulfil one's vow,’ and is consequently equivalent to ‘to obtain 
what one wishes. So also in the active voice, Damnábis tu quóque votis. Virg. 
Perdo is used by Plautus as a verb of accusing, with cdpitis; Quem égo cápitis 
perdam, will charge with a capital offence. So cdpite or cdpitis périclit&ri, 

laut., signifies ‘to be in peril of one’s life.’ With plecto and plector, cdput is 
used in the ablative only.—(c.) Damni infecti is put in the genitive (depend- 
iig upon nómine understood) after sdtisdo, promitto, stipildri, réprómitto, and 
cdveo ; as, Si quis in páriéte démdliendo damni infecti prómisérit. Cic. 

REM. 4. Accüso, incüso, t.nd insimülo, instead of the genitive, sometimes take 
the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun; as, Si id me non accüsas. Plaut. 
Qus me incüsdvéras. Ter. Sic me insimilare falsum fácinus. Plaut. See § 231, 

m. 5. 

Rem. 5. (a.). The following verbs of accusing, etc., are not followed bya 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative :—cdlumnior, carpo, 
corripto, criminor, culpo, excüso, multo, pinto, répréhendo, sügillo, taxo, trádüco, 
titipéro ; as, Culpáre inf. écunditatem agrórum. Colum.  Ercüsüre errórem e 
ddólescentiam. Liv. 

(6.) This construction also sometimes occurs with ac: iso, incüso, arguo, and 
inarguo; as, Ejus dvdritiam perf idiamque accisdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With multo, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a preposition; 
as, Exsiliis, morte multantur. Cic. 


.8$ 248. Verbs of admonishing, with the accusative of the 
person, are followed by a genitive of the person or thing respect- 
ing which the admonition is given; as, 

Milites tempóris mónet, He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. Tac. 
Admónébat álium égestátis, dium cüplditàtis sue. Sall. 
aif dcior The verbs of admonishing are móneo, admóneo, commóneo, and commó- 
dcio. . 
REMARK 1. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing sometimes have 
an ablative with de; as, De sede Tellüris me admónes. Cic.—sometimes an ac- 
cusative of a pronoun or adjective in the neuter gender; as, Los hoc móneo Cic. 


Illud me admóneo. Id.; and in the passive, Multa admóneémur. Id.—rarely also 
& noun in the accusative; as, Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sull. 


REM.2. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing are also often followed 
by an infinitive or clause; as, Sóror alma mónet succedere Lauso Turnum, His 
sister admonishes Turnus to take the place of Lausus. Virg. /Mónet, ut suspic- 
iones vitet. Cses. Sed «os hoc móneo, désinant fürere. Cic. AMónet rátioneim fri- 
menti esse hábendam. Hirt. Immortilia ne speres mónet annus. Hor. Discipilos 
id ünum móneo, ut, etc. Quint. M óneo quid facto Opus sit. Ter. See $ 273, 2. 


§ 919. Reéfert and intérest are followed by a genitive of the 
person or thing whose concern or interest they denote; as, 

Hümánitátis réfert, It concerns human nature. Plin. Réfert omnium dnt- 
madverti in mdlos. Tac. ntérest omnium recte fdcére, It concerns all to do 
right. Cic. 

REMARK 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pronouns, 
the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, are used; as, 


Mea nihil réfert, It does not concern me. Ter. Jilud mea magni intérest, 
That greatly concerns me. Cic. Tua et mea mazime intérest, te válere. Cic. 
Magis reipübllcze intérest quam mea. Id. Magni intérest Cictronis, vel mea 
potius, vel mehercüle utriusque, me interténire dicenti. Id. 
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Nore. Réfert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the pronouns 
mea, tua, etc., and most frequently without either such pronoun or a genitive; 
as, quid réfert? magni or mágnóplre réfert. 

Rxx.2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, grammarians dif- 
fer. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neuter, agreein 
with commóda or the like understood; as, /ntérest mea, i.e. est inter mea, It 
is among my concerns. Réfert tua, i. e. réfert se ad tua, It refers iteel? to 
your concerns. Others think that they are in the ablative singular femi- 
nine, agreeing with re, causd, etc., understood, or in the dative. The better 
opinion seems to be, that they are in the accusative feminine for meam, tuam, 
sum, etc., that réfert was originally rem fert, and that hence the e of réfert 
is long. 


Rem. 8. Instead of the genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes used; 
as, Ad hónórem meum interest quam primum urbem me vénire. Cic. Quid id ad 
me aut ad meam rem réfert. Plaut.—sometimes, though rarely, an accusative 
without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur retülitf Plaut—or a dative; as, Dic 
quid réf érat intra nátüra fines viventi. Hor. 


Rem. 4. The subject of these verbs, or the thing which is of interest or im- 
portance, is sometimes expressed by a neuter pronoun; as, Id mea minime 
réfert. Ter. Hoc véhémenter intérest reipublice. Cic.; and sometimes by an in- 
finitive with its accusative, or ut, or an interrogative particle with & sub- 
junctive clause; as, multum mea intérest te esse diligentem, or ut diligens sis, 
or utrum diligens sis nec ne. When the infinitive alone is used with réfert 
or intérest, the preceding subject is understood; as, omnium iniérest recte fd- 
cére, scil. se. 


Rem. 5. The degree of interest or importanee is expressed by adverbs or b 
neuter adjectives, etc., in the accusative or genitive; as, mágis, magndpére, x. 
hémenter, párum, minime, etc.; multum, plüs, plurimum, nihil, dliquid, etc.; 
tanti, quanti, magni, permagni, plüris. But minimo discrimine réfert is found 
in Juv. 5, 123. 


$ 9:990. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes — 


1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discrücior, excrü- 
cio, fallo, pendeo, which are followed by dnimi ; décipior, désipio, fallor, fastidio, 
invideo, miror, véreor ; as, Absurde fácis, fs angas te ánImi. Plaut. e ánimi 
Jallit. Lucr. Déctpitur láborum. Hor. sipiébam mentis. Plaut. Justitisene 
prius mirer belline láborum. Virg. 07 : 


2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo, desino, purgo. 
Hor.; désisto. Virg.; laudo, próhibeo. Sil.; lévo, participo. Plaut.; libéro. Liv.; 
dissolvo. Tibull.: compare liber lábórum; dpérum vdcuus ; purus scéléris. $ 218. 


8. Some verbs denoting to fill, to abound, to want or need, to free, which are 
commonly followed by an ablative. Such are dbundo, cáreo, compleo, expleo, 
smpleo, égeo, indigeo, sátiíro, obsátüro, scdteo; as, Addlescentem sue téméritatis 
5mplet, He fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse flam- 
me. Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. Non tam artis indigent quam láboris. Id. See 
4$ 249 and 250, (2.) 


4. Pótior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis pütiri, 
To make oneself master of the city. Sall. Potiri regni (Cic.), hostium (Sall.), 
rerum, To make oneself master of the world. Cic. .Pótio (active) occurs in 
Plautus; as, Eum nunc potivit servitütis, He has made him partaker of slavery. 
In the same writer, pótitus est hostium signifles, *he fell into the hands of the 
enemy.’ So, also, Aliquem compótire prsedse or voti. App. So, Rérum i 
‘est. Tac. Dómilnátionis dpisci. Id. Regnavit poptilérum. Hor. 
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GENITIVE OF PLACE. 


5$ 991. 1. The name of a town in which any thing is said 
to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declension and sin- 
_ gular number, is put in the genitive; as, 


Hábitat Milét, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Rima fdciam? What can I 
do at Rome? Juv. Herciles Tyri mazime cdlitur. Cic. 


Nore. For the construction of nouns of the third declension or plura] num- 
ber, see § 254. The following appears to be the best explanation that has 
' been given of this diversity of construction, depending solely on the number 
or declension of the noun. The name of the town * where" or ‘in which" is 

robably neither in the genitive nor the ablative, but always, as in Greek, in the 

ive. Since the genitive and dative are alike in the singular of the first de- 
clension and the dative and ablative plural are the same in all declensions, 
such examples as Róme and Athénis present no difficulty. In the third de- 
cleusion the dative and ablative singular were ancieutly alike, and in such ab- 
latives as Anzüri, Carthagini, Lácédemóni, the old form remains, see $ 82, 
Exc. 5, (c.) In the second declension there was an old dative in of, as in Greek, 
which was commonly changed to o, but sometimes to i: and the latter is still 
found in nulli; uni, etc., see $ 107, and in the adjective pronouns; as, illi, etc. 

REMARK 1. Names of jslands and countries are sometimes put in the geni- 
tive, like names of towns; us, /thice vivére, To live in Ithaca. Cic. Corcy 
imus. Id. non. plürimum Cypri vixit, Tinótheus Lesbi. Nep. Quum Miltiádes 
démum Chersónesi habuit. Id. Crete jussit considére Apollo. Virg. Roma Nümid- 
&eque f ácinóra éjus méndrat. Sall. 

REM. 2. («.) Instead of the genitive, the ablative cf names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as, Rex Tyro décédit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. £t Córintho et Athénis 
et Lácédemóne nunciáta est victória. Id. Pons quem ille Abydo fécérat. Id. 
Hujus exemplar Roma nullum hábémus. Vitruv. Non Libye, non ante Tyro. 
Virg. Forthe explanation of this apparent anomaly, see the preceding note; 
in accordance with which it may be remarked, that the adverbs of place, übi, 
lbs, ibidem, alibi, dlicübi, hic, illic, istic, etc., appear from their form to be ancient 
datives.—(6.) When the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is put, not in the 
genitive, but in the ablative with in; as, Jn ipsa Alexandria. Cic. And poeti- 
cally without in, Génus Longd nostrum démindbitur Alba. Virg.—(c.) hen 
urbs, oppidum, lócus, etc., follow the genitive of place as appositions, they are 
put in the ablative either with, or, more rarely, without, in; ns, Archias Antió- 
chia ndtus est, célebri quondam urbe. Cic. Cives Rómános Neápól, in cclé- 
berrimo oppido sepe vidimus. Id. But when tn urbe, etc., precede the name of 
a town, the latter also is put in the ablative; as, In oppido Citio. Nep.; and 
but very rarely in the genitive; as, Cassius tn oppido Antidchis est,—in the 
town of Antioch. Cic., where the genitive depends on oppido. 


REM. 3. The genitives dómi, militie, belli, and hümi, are construed 
like names of towns; as, 

Ténuit se dómi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir dómi clürus. Liv. Spargit hümi 
pussos dentes,—on the ground. Ovid. Militie and belii are thus used, especially 
when opposed to dómi; as, Una semper militie et domi fuimus, —both at home 
and in the camp. ‘Ter. So Dómi militieque. Cic. .Et dómi et militie. 1d. Militie 
dómique. Liv. Militia et dómi. Ter. Belli dómique, in wur and in peace. Hor. 

(1.) Dómi is thus used with the possessives mec, tue, suc, nostre, vestre, 
and dliéne; as, Domi nostrae vixit, He lived at my house. Cie. Apud euin sic 

ui tamquam mes dómi. Id.  Sacrif'icium, quod áljónse dómi fieret invisére. Id. 

ut with other adjectives, an ablative fenerally with a preposition, is used ; 88, 

In viduá dómo. Ovid. Paterna dómo. 1 . Sometimes also with the possessives; 

as, Med in domo. Hor. In ddmo sud. Nep. So, instead of himi, ‘upon the eyeuesd d 
19* 
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hiimo is sometimes used, with or without a preposition; as, Jn hiimo drénded. 
Ovid. Sédére hiimo nüdà. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either d/mi or in dómo 
is used; as, Dépréhensus dómi Cesdris. Cic. Domi sius fuisti. Id. In dómo 
Cestris. Id. In dómo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative dómo for domi also occurs, but not in Cicero; as, Im id 
nunc expérior domo. Plaut. Domo se ténére. Nep. Dómo abditus. Suet. 
Bello for belli is found in Livy—.JDómi bellóque. So, also, hümo for hümi ; Stratus 
hümo. Stat. Figit hümo plantas. Virg.: and in himo lümen f'igit. Ovid. 


(4.) Terre is sometimes used like Àüími; as, Sacra terre célavimus. Liv. 
Prójectus terre. Virg. Jgnes terre condit. Luc. So, also, drénca; 
réliquit &árónse. Virg.: and vicine; Prozima viciniz hábitat. Plaut. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, dómi, militia, etc., is supposed by some 
to depend on a noun understood; as, urbe, y edibus, sol lóco, tempore, 
etc., but see a different explanation above in Note. 


GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 


IL Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, R. 4. 

III. The genitive plural sometimes depends on the. preposition 
ténus ; as, ME 

Cümàrum ténus, As far as Cums. Col. Crérum ténus. Virg. Litérum w- 


nus. Id. Urbium Oorcyre ténus. Liv.—For the ablative after nus, and for the 
place of the preposition, see § 241, and R. 1. 


DATIVE. "E 


§ 99999, 1. The dative is the case of reference, as it denotes 
the object with reference to which the subject acts, or in reference to 
which it possesses any specified quality ; or, in other words, the ob- 
ject for which, to the benefit or loss of which, any thing is or ts done. 

ence, in distinction from the dative of the end ($ 227) the dative of 
reference is called dativus commódi et incommódi, the dative of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage; as, 


Scribo vobis hunc librum, I write this book for you. Présum tibi, or Tibi 
ütilis sum, I am useful to you. 


2. Hence the dative of advantage and disadvantage may be used 
(a) with adjectives and particles whose meaning is incomplete unless 

e object is mentioned in reference to which the quality exists. 
(b) With verbs both transitive and intransitive. If transitive they 
take an accusative of the nearer and a dative of the remoter object, 
if intransitive they take a dative only. (c) With certain verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, after which the dative is used instead of 
the case which the preposition, if separate, would govern. (d) After 
a few verbal substantives derived from verbs which govern a dative. 


DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


3. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object to which the quality is di- 
rected ; as, 


- 
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Utilis is, Useful to the fields Juv. Jücundus dmicis, Agreeable to his 
friends. Mart. Inimicus quieti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inütilis scribendo, 
Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 


Nore. The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but some- 
times by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 


Remark 1. Adjectives signifying useful, pleasant, friendly, fit, 
like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their opposites, also those 
signifying near, many compounded with con, and verbals in bilis, are 
followed by the dative; as, 

F'éliz tuis, Propitious to your Sriends. Virg. Ordtio ingráta Gallis, A speech 
displeasing to the Gauls. Css. Amicus tyrannidi, Friendly to tyranny. Nep. 
Labari inhábilis, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri similis, Like his father. Cic. 
Nihil tam est Lysise diversum, quam Jsocrdtes. Aptum tempóri. Id. Malo pró- 
nus. Sen. Promptus sóditioni. Tac. Cuivis fdcile est. Ter. Mihi certum est. 
Cic. Par fratri tuo. Id. Falsa véris finitima sunt. Id. Ocüli concólóres corpóri. 
Colum. Multis bónis ffébilis. Hor. Mors est terribilis iis, quórum, etc. Cic. 

(a.) The following are some of the adjectives included in Rem. 1, viz. grdtus, 
acceptus, dulcis, jücundus, latus, sudvis ; ingrátus insudtis, injücundus, mólestus, 
gravis, dcerbus, ddidsus, tristis ;—itilis, inutilis, bonus, silüber, sdlütàris, fructuósus ; 
edlámitósus, damnósus, funestus, nozius, pestifer, perniciósus, exitidsus :—ómicus, 
bénévdlus, cárus, fdmiliaris, equus, f'idus, fidelis, própitius, sécundus; inimicus, 
adversus, emilus, dliénus, contrárius, infestus, in , iniguus, irdtus ;—aptus, 
accommédatus, appósitus, hábilis, idoneus, opportünus; ineptus, inhábilis, $mpor- 
t&nus, inconvéniens ; ilis, par, impar, dispar, similis, dissimilis, absimilis, 
discólor :—prónus, próclivis, própensus, promptus, párátus :—f ácilis, diff ictlis I— 
dpertus, conspicuus, mánifestus, perspicuus, obscürus, certus, compertus, nótus, 
ambiguus, bius, ignótus, incertus, imedlitus ;—vicinus, finitimus, confinis, con- 

nus, própior, prozimus, cogndtus, concólor, concors, congruus, consanguineus, 
consenidneus, consónus, convéniens, contiguus, continuus, continens. 

(5.) Many adjectives of other significations, including some compounds of 
0b, sub, and süper, as obnoxius, obvius, subjectus, supplex, and stiperstes, are also 
followed by a dative of the object. 


(c.) After verbals in bilis, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
; 82$, Tibt crédibilis sermo, A speech credible to you, t. e. worthy to be be- 
eved by you. Ovid. 


(d.) The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the da- 
tive; as, Sjrácusáni nobis dicto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fuit jussis 
mágtstrátuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, and the 
words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to óbédiens, and, like 
that, followed by a dative; thus, Nec plebs nobis dicto audiens atque dbédiens 
sit. Liv. So dicto dbédiens ; as, Pütüra es dicto dbédiens, annon, patri? Plaut. 


Rem. 2. (a.) The adjectives agudlis, affinis, dliénus, cognominis, commünis, 
contrarius, f'idus, insuétus, par, dispar, pécilidris, proprius, própinquus, sácer, 
similis, assimilis, consimilis, dissimilis sdcius, vicinus, süperstes, supplex, and some 
others, instead of a dative of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive; 
as, Par hujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Proprium est órütoris ornáte dicére. Cic. 
But most of these words, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, 7Equalis ejus, His contemporary. Cic. 

(b.) Similis, assimilis, consimilis, dissimilis, par and dispar, take the genitive, 
when an internal resemblance, or a resemblance in character or disposition, is 
to be expressed, and hence we always find mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, similis; 
as, Plüres réges Romüli quam Nime similes. Liv. 

{¢.) Amicus, inimicus, and fdmilidris, owing to their character as substan- 
tives, take a genitive even in the superlative; as, Hómo dmicissimus nostrorum 

—very friendly to our countrymen. Cic. On the other hand, hostis, 
though a substantive, is sometimes used like an adjective, being um 
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an adverb, and taking an object in the dative; as, Exspectantibus omnibus 
7h m estet fam $mpius, tam démens , tam diis héminibusque hostis, gut, etc. 
. $ 277, R. 1. 


Rem. 8. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case de- 
noting a different relation; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious to it- 
self of rectitude. Virg. See $ 218, B. 7. 


Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the object, are 
often followed by an accusative with a preposition. : 


(1.) Adjectives signifying useful, fit, and the opposite, take an accusative of 
the thing with ad, but only a dative of the person; as, Hómo ad nullam rem 
atilis. Cic.  Lócus aptus ad insidias. Id. 


(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with ad 
more frequently than a dative; as, Piger ad poenas, ad prsmia véloz, Ovid; 
Ad dliquem morbum próclivior, Cic.; Ad omne ficinus pdrdtus, Id.; Prónus ad 
fidem, Liv. ;—sometimes with in; as, CEler in pugnam. Sil. 


(8.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, may have an ac- 
cusative of the: object with in, erga, or adversus, instead of the dative; as, 
Fidélis in fiios. Just. JMáter dcerba in suos partus. Ovid. Grátus erga me. 
Cic. Grdtum adversus te. Id. So Dissimilis in dómInum. Tac. - 


(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, etc., when plural, are often 
followed by the accusative S ith inter ; às, Inter se stmiles. Cic. Hsec sunt in- 
ter eos comminia. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 


Rem. 5. Própior and prozimus, instead of the dative, have sometimes, like 
their primitive própe, an accusative; as, Quod vitium própius virtütem érat. 
Sall. P. Crassus prozimus mare Oceánum htémdrat. Cees. Ager, qui proximus 
finem Mégálópólitàrum est. Liv. Cf. $ 288, 1. 


REM. 6. (a.) Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abls- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par, comminis, aneus, di , with cum; 
as, Quem párem cum libéris f'écisti. Sall. Consentóneum cum iis litéris. Cic. 
Civitas sácum discors. Liv. dliénus and diversus with a or ab; as, Aliénus 
ame, Ter.; A rátione diversus, Cic.; or without a preposition; as, Alienum 
nostra Smicitia. Id.—(b.) Frétus, which regularly takes the ablative, is in Livy 
construed with the dative; as, fortünze frétus; nulli rei /rétus, etc. Ct. § 244.— 
(c.) The participial adjectives functus and conjunctus, instead of the dative, 
take sometimes tlie ablative either with or without cum. 


REM. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Jüpiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invitum qui servat, idem f ácit occidenti. Hor. 
In the first example, omnibus is & dative of the object; in the second, the 
dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with «Tóc, and is 
equivalent to quod occidens, or quod f ácit ts, qui occidit. Similis is construed 
in the same manner in Hor. Sat. 1, 8, 122. Jdem is generally followed not by 
a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, , or quam ; sometimes the preposition 
cum. Cf. $207, R. 27, (d.) Similis and par are sometimes, like ollowed 
by ac and atque. 


Rem. 8. Some verbal substantives are followed by the dative, when derived 
from verbs governing the dative; as, Justitia est obtempérátio scriptis legibus 
institütisque pópülórum. Cic. Traditio dlicijus res altéri. Id. 
cuiquam vétéris fortine. Liv. 

Nore. A dative of the object often follows esse and other verbs, in connection with s 


predicate nominative or accusative, but such dative is dependent, not on the neun, but 
on the verb. Cf. § 227, R. 4. , | 
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DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


§ $23. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put in 
the dative, to denote the object to or for which any thing is, or 
is done; as, 


Mea dómus tibi pátet, My house is open to you. Cic. Pars optáre lócum tecto, 
A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi séris, tlbi métis, You sow for 
yourself, you reap for yourself. Plaut. Licet némini contra patriam dücére ex- 
ercitum, It is not lawful for any one to lead an army against his country. Cic. 
Hoc tibi prómitto, I promise you this. Id. Heret látéri letalis árundo. Virg. 
Surdo fabilam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dédit. Virg. Sic vos non vobis 
Jertis árütra, bóves. Id. Omnibus bónis expédit salvam esse rempüblicam. Cic. 
Aptat hábendo ensem. Virg. 

Norz. The dative is thus used after all verbs. whether transitive or intransitive, per- 
sonal or impersonal, and in both voices, provided their signification admits a reference to 
& remoter object, for whom or to whose benefit or injury any thing is done. In the pas- 
sive voiee, from their nature, neuter verbs can only be so construed impersonally. Cf. 
§ 142, 1, and § 222, 2. 

REMARK l. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, but by other 
repositions, or without a preposition. Many intransitive Latin verbs are translated 
nto English by verbs transitive, and the dative after them is usually rendered like the 
object of a transitive verb.—Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used 
with the dative, are enumerated in this and the following sections. 


Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, assist, and 
their contraries, also to command, obey, serve, resist, threaten, and 
be angry, take a dative of the object. 


NorEÉ. The neuter verbs comprehended in this rule generally express in the 
verbal form the meaning of those adjectives, which are followed by the dative, 
(cf. § 222, R. 1,) Thus, (a.) /ila tibi fdvet, She favors you, or is favorable to 

u. Ovid. Mihi plácébat Pomponius, minime displicébat. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. 
for. Non licet sus commódi causa nocére altéri. Cic. Non inridétur illi titi 
sed «tian. f dvetur. ld. Despérat sálüti sue. Id. Néque mihi vestra decréta auz- 
iliantur. Sull. Impérat aut servit collecta pécünia cuique. Hor. Obedire et párére 
voluntati. Cic. Quóniam factioni inimicórum résistére néquivérit. Sall. Mihi 
minabatur. Cic.  [rasci YnYmicis. Cees. 


(b.) So Ad&lor, assentior, blandior, commddo, faveo, graitf/tcor, grator, grütülor, and 
its verbal gratüldbundus, ignosco, indulgeo, lénocinor, palpor, parco, plaudo, respondeo, 
$tüdeo, suppürdsltor ; amülor, incommódo, invideo, ndceo, obsum, off icio ;—arrideo, 
pláceo; displiceo ;—crédo, fido, confido; despéro, diffido ;—adminicülor, auxiior, 
médeor, médtcor, ópitülor, patrócinor, prüsum, subvénio, succurro; désum, tnstdior ;— 
impéro, mando, snüdéror, precipio, temptro; ausculto, morigéror, óbédio, obs&cundo, 
obséquor, obtemptro, püreo, dicto audiens sum ;—ancillor, fámülor, mínistro, servio, 
taservio, prestilor ;—adversor, refrügor, obsto, obtrecto, réluctor, rénitor, répugno, rà- 
sisto, and, chiefly in the poets, bello, certo, luctor, pugno ;—minor, comminor, inter- 
minor ;—irascor, succensco, stómáchor.—To these may be added equo, áda'quo, concicior, 
dégénzro, excello, nübo, suppédito, prevartcor, récípio (to promise), r&nwncio, suddeo, 
.gersuüdeo, dissuddeo, supplico, váco, vídeor, and sometimes misceo and ldteo:—also the 
impersonals accidit, convenit, condücit, contingit, décet, dület, expédit, lícet, libet, or 
lübet, l'íquet, plácet, etc.—(c.) Intransitive verbs governing a dative are often used imper- 
sonally in the passive with the same case; as, mtht incidétur, I am envied. Mthi mdi2- 
dicitur, Jam reviled. Mthi parcttur, I am spared. Hor. Hoe persuddétur mihi, I am 
persuaded of this. 

(1,) (a.) Many of the above verbs, which, as intransitive, take the dative, 
sometimes become transitive and are followed by an accusative; as, ddülor, 
ausculto, blandior, dégénéro, despéro, indulgeo, láteo, médeor, médicor, módéror, 
obtrecto, stélor, próvideo, etc.; as, Adülári Mliquem. Cic. Hanc cdve d2géné- 
res. Ovid. Indulgeo me. Ter. Hujus adventum presidlans. Cees. Próvidére 
tem frimentariam. Id.—Sometimes also by a preposition and the ablative or 
accusative; as, A Stolcis dégénérávit Pdnetius. Cic. De répüblicá despérire. 
ld. Obtrectárunt inter se. Nep.—or by a dependent clause; as, Qua despérat 


iractáta n1tescére posse, rélinguit. Hor. 
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(b.) Others, as transitive verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, ex- 
pressed or understood ; as, impéro, mando, ministro, minor, comminor, interminor, 
pracipio, récipio, rénuncio, etc. ; as, Equites im, civitátibus ; where cóges- 

is per ape to be supplied, He enjoins upon the states the providing of cav- 
alry. Cees. See § 274, R. 5. Ministráre victum dicui. Varr. Déflagrütionem 
urbi et italia toti mindbatur. Cic. 

(c.) quo and 4 are construed with the accusative and either the da- 
tive or cum with the ablative.—Jnvideo takes either a single dative of the per- 
son or thing, a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; as, Hóuó- 
rem mihi invident. Hor.; or, when invidére is used in the sense of privdre, a da- 
tive of the person and an ablative of the thing; as, Non tnvidérunt laude sud 
miuliéribus. Liv. In Horace, by a Greek construction, the genitive is once used 
instead of the accusative or ablative of the thing; as, Néque iile sépósiti cl éris 
nec longe invidet dvéne. 


(d.) Cedo, used transitively, takes a dative of the person and an accusative 
of the thing; but sometimes the thing is expressed by the ablative; as, cedére 
dlicui possessióne hortórum. So, also, concedo tbi lócum, or concedo tibi laco. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in the 
&bove classes, are, as transitive verbs, only followed by an accusative; as, 
délecto, jüvo, adjüvo, adjiito, lado, offendo, etc.—Jübeo is followed by the accusa- 
tive with an infinitive, and sometimes by the accusative alone, or the da- 
tive with the infinitive or subjunctive; as, Jübeo te béne spérüre. Cic. Lez 
Jübet ea que f'ácienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannico Jussit exsurgére. Tac. Quibus 
jussérat, ut instantibus résistórent. Id.—F ido and confido are often followed by 
the ablative, with or without a preposition; as, F'idére cursu. Ovid. Cf. § 246. 


$ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, dd, anté, con, in, intér, 6b, post, pre, pro, sub, and süpér, 
are followed by the dative; as, 


Annue cceptis, Be favorable to our undertakings. Virg. Rdminis Equitibus 
litére afféruntur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. <Antécellére 
omnibus, To excel all, Id. Antétilit ire réligiónem. Nep. — Audetque viris con- 
currére virgo. Virg. Exerciítum exercitui, dices düclbus compdrdre. Liv. Immi- 
net his aer. Ovid. Pécóri signum impressit. Virg. Nox prselio tntervénit. Liv. 
Interdixit histrionibus scénam. Suet. Meis commédis officis et obstas. Cic. 
Cum se hostium télis objécissent. Id. — Posthábui mea séria lüdo. Virg. Certá- 
mini presédit. Suet. Hibernis Labiénum praepósuit. Css. Génlbus prócum- 
bére. Ovid. Miséris succurrére disco. Virg. lis subsidia submittébat. Ces. 
Timidis süperténit gle. Virg. 


Note 1. This rule implies that the compound retains the meaning of the 
preposition; and the dative following such compound is then used instead of 
the case governed by the preposition. When such compounds are transitive 
they have with the dative an accusative also, like other transitive verbs. 

1. Accédo, aceresco, accumbo, acquiesco, Ad&équtto, adh@reo, adjáceo, adno, adnáio, ad- 
sto, adsttpiilor, adsum, adversor, affulgeo, allübor, allido, annuo, appéreo, applaudo, 
apprüpinguo, arrépo, arrideo, aspiro, assentior, asstdeo, assisto, assuesco, assurgo ;— 
addo, adhtbeo, adjicio, adjungo, admdveo, adverto, advolvo, afféro, affigo, aliigo, ap- 
pono, applíco, aspergo. 

2. Antécédo, antécello, anteeo, antesto, ant&venio, ant&verto ;—ant2ftro, ant&habeo, 
antépóno. 

8. Cohe@reo, collüádo, concíno, congruo, consentio, consdno, consuesco, convtvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, coco, concumbo, concurro, contendo ;—conféro, conjungo, compro, 
compono. 

4. Inctdo, incittbo, tncumbo, indormio, ingémtsco, tnhareo, tnhto, innascor, innltor, 
instdeo, insisto, insto, insüdo, tasulto, invado, invigtlo, ilacrimo, illado, immineo, te 
mürior, immnüror, impendeo, insum ;—immisceo, impertio, impdno, imprkmo, incide, it» 
clado, induo, in/ &ro, ingéro, injicio, 1nséro, inspergo, insuesco, tn@ro. 

b. Intercédo, intercido, interclüdo, interjüceo, intermico, intersum, intervtnio j—aier- 
dco, interjicio, interpóno. 
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6. Obambülo, Sberro, Sb¥quito, oblyctor, obmurmitro, obrépo, obsto, obsisto, obstrépo, 
obsum, obtrecto, obvEnto, obversor, occumbo, occurro, occurso, off icio ;j—obdt&co, objtcio, 
eff tro, offundo, oppdno. 

7 Postftro, posthábeo, postpóno, postpitto, postscribo. 

8. Pracédo, pracurro, praco, pralüceo, premineo, prentteo, prasideo, presum, pra 
eilleo, pravertor ;—pra&f&ro, praef icio, prepóno. 

9. Pricumbo, préftcio, prüpugno, prospicio, prdvtdeo. 

. t 
subrépo, suben, subcenio j- -nubdo, aubjicio, subj Ugo, subiirta, seppino, subelerme iens 
Jl. Süpercurro, süpersto, süpersum, süpervénio, siipervtvo. 


Nore 2. In some verbs compounded with prepositions the meaning of the 
preposition is lost. Such compounds are either not followed by a dative, or 
the case depends, not on the preposition, but on the signification of the verb, 
according to § 223. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Some verbs, compounded with db, de, ez, circum, and con- 
trá, are occasionally followed by the dative; as, absum, désum, délabor, despéro, 
excido, circumdo, circumfundo, circumydceo, circumjicio, contrádico, contrazo; as, 
Serta cápiti delapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. Virg. Numgus 
summi exciderunt tibi? Plaut. Tigris urbi circumfunditur. Plin. Sibi desperans. 
Cas.—(b.) Circumdo and circumfundo take either an accusative of the thing with 
a dative of the person, or an ablative of the thing with an accusative of the per- 
son; as, circumdo dlicui custódias, or circumdo dliquem custodiis.  Aspergo, in- 
wer y dono, impertio, exuo, and índuo, are construed in the same manner. 

. $ 251, R. 2. 


RxM. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are com- 
pounds of dh, dé, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though more 
commonly by the ablative; as, dbígo, abrógo, abscindo, auf éro, ddimo, arceo, 
defendo, démo, dépello, dérdgo, detráho, éripio, éruo, excütio, eximo, extorqueo, ex- 
tráho, exuo, próhibeo, surripio. Thus, Nec mihi te éripient, Nor shall they take 

ou from me. Ovid. Solstitium pécori défendite. Virg. Hunc arcébis pécóri. Id. 
rarely abrumpo, dliéno, f'üror, and rdpio. 

Rem. 8. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise occur 
with the dative, instead of the ablative with the preposition: db, or poetically 
with the ablative alone; as, différo, discrépo, discordo, dissentio, dissideo, disto ; 
as, Quantum simplex hildrisque népoti discrépet, et quantum discordet, parcus 
avaro. Hor. Distdbit infido scurrse dmicus. Hor. Grecis Tuscdnica statue dif- 
Sérunt. Quint. Comedia differt serméni. Hor. So likewise misceo; as, Mista 
modestise grivitas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, especially with ad, con, 
and in, instead of the dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case 
of the preposition, which is frequently repeated. Sometimes, also, a preposi- 
tion of similar signification is used; as, Ad primam vócem timidas adverlitis 
aures. Ovid. Némo eum antécessit. Nep. Saxa vides sila codlescére calce. Lucr. 
Inférunt omnia in ignem. Ces. Silex incumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Innixus 
médéramine návis. Ovid. In Pansam frátrem innixus. Plin. Conferte hane 
pérem cum tlo bello. Cic. In this substitution of one preposition for another, 
dd is used for in, and in for dd; db for ex; dd, anté, contrd, and in, for 0b; dd 
and anté, for pro. 

Rem. 5. Neuter verbs of motion or of rest in a place, when compounded 
with the prepositions, dd, anté, cón, in, etc., either take the dative, or, acquir- 
ing an active signification, are followed by the accusative; as, Helvetit réliquos 
Gallos virtüte precédunt, The Helvetii surpass the other Gauls in valor. Ces. 
Ui ; Isocrátem ctàte precurrit. Cic. praeo, presto, preverto, precello. 
See (235, (8.) 


$ VVS. I. Verbs compounded with sdtis, béne, and mdle, are 
followed by the dative; as, 
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Et n&tares et légibus sdfisf'écit, He satisfied poth nature and the laws. Cic. 
Tibi dii bénéfáciant omnes, May all the gods bless you. Plaut. But also, Am!- 
cum erga béne féci. Id. Málédicit utrique. Hor. So sdtisdo, bénédico, mdléf dcio. 

Norz. These compounds are often written separately; and the dative always depends 
not on sütis, béne, and male, but on the simple verb. So, also, béne and sndle altcus 
vdlo ; as, Tibi bene ex dntmo vólo. Ter. Illi £go ex omnibus optime vólo. Plaut. Non 
sibi mále vult. Petron. In like manner cdiére dico, and vale dico; as, Augustus disct- 
dens (e cürià) s&dentibus singülis vdlére dictbat. Suet. Tibi valédicére non licet. gratis. 
Sen.—In late writers bànédico and mdlzdico sometimes take the accusative. 


II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets and the later prose writers; as, Quidguid in 
causd mihi susceptum est. Cic. Négue cernitur ulli, Nor is he seen by any one. 
Virg. Nulla tuárum audita mihi néque visa sórórum. Id. Barbdrus htc égo sum, 
quia non intelligor ulli. Ovid. But the agent after passives is usually in the 
ablative with a or ab. See $ 248, I. 


HI. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the agent; 
as, 

Unda omnibus éndviganda, The wave over which (we) all must pass. Hor. 
Nobis, cum sémel occidit brévis lux, Nox est perpétua tina dormienda. Catull, 
Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. Cic. Vestigia summórum 
hóminum sibi twenda esse dicit. Id. St vis me Jiére, dolendum est primum ipsi 
tibi. Hor. Fdctendum mlhi pitdvi, ut responderem. la. 


REMARK 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is indefinite; 
as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpóre sino. Juv. Hic vincendum aut mó- 
riendum, milites, est. Liv. In such examples, tibi, vobis, nóbis, hóminibus, etc., 
may be supplied. Cf. $ 141, R. 2. 

REM. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarelv, has, instead of the 
dative of the agent, an ablative with d or db; as, Non eos in deórum immortáliwn 
niiméro vénérandos a vobis et cólendos pütátosf Cic. Hec a me in dicendo 
aren non sunt. Id.—The dative after participles in dus is by some referred 
to $ 226. 


IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an ac- 
cusative with dd or in; as, ) 


Ad templum Palládis ibant. Virg. Ad pretérem hóminem traxit. Cic. Vergu 

ad Se puero, aco, fro, feu ad Sais cire: Nep. 
o curro, düco, féro, festino, f gio, inclino, légo, mitto, pergo, porto, precipl- 

to, prüpéro, tendo, tollo, vàdo, verto. — eB SPEEDS BO 

REMARK 1. So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, etc.; as, Eurum ad se 
vócat. Virg. Provdcasse ad pugnam. Cic. So dnimo, hortor, incito, tnvito, là- 
cesso, stimülo, suscito; to which may be added attineo, conformo, pertineo, and 
specto. ; 

Rem. 2. But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs; as, Clamor st 
colo. Virg. Dum tibi litére mew véniant. Cic. Grégem viridi compellére hibis- 
co. Virg. Sédlbus hunc réfer ante suis. Id. After vénio both constructions 
are used at the same time; as, Vénit mihi in mentem. Cic. Vénit mthi in sus- 
picionem. Nep. Kum vénisse Germanis in ámicltiam cognóvérat. Css.  Pró- 
pinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 


REM. 3. Sometimes also verbs signifying motion are followed by an accusa- 
tive of place without a preposition, a supine in wn, an infinitive, or an adverb 
of place; as, Romam prdfectus est. Ite dómum. Rus ibam. Lavinia venit li- 
tóra. Virg. Néque égo te dérisum vénio. Plaut. Non nos Libycos pópülüre 
ppénátes vénimus. Virg. Huc venit. Plaut. See §§ 287, 276, II. 271, N. 2. 

REM. 4. After do, scribo, or mitto litéras, the person for whom they are writ- 
ten or to whom they are sent, is put either in the dative or in the accusative 
with ad; as, Ex eo lóco tibi litéras ante dédérdmus. Cic. Vulturciue 1 
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ad Catilinam didtas esse, dicebat. Id. Cesar scribit Labiéno cum, etc. Cees. Ad 
me (rius de te scripsit. Cic. But to give one a letter to deliver is also ex- 
pressed by dre litéras dicus, and also the delivery of the letter by the bearer. 


. $9990. Est is followed by a dative denoting a possessor ;— 
the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 


Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject; as, Est mihi dómi pater, I have a father at home. Virg. 
Sunt nobis mitia póma, We have mellow apples. Id. Grdtid nobis dpus est tud, 
We have need of your favor. Cic. Innócentig plus péricüli quam hónóris est. 
Sall An nescis longas régibus esse manus? Ovid. So with an infinitive as the 
subject, Nec tibi sit düros dcuisse in proelia dentes. Tib. 4, 8, 8. The first and 
second persons of sum are not thus construed. 


REMARK 1. Hence mihi est nómen signifies, I have the name, my name is, or 
I am called. The proper name is put either in the nominative, the dative, or 
the genitive. See 1 204, R. 8. So also cognómen, cognómenium, and, in Taci- 
tus, tócdbtlum, est mihi.—Sometimes, also, a possessive adjective agreeing with 
nómen, etc., supplies the place of the proper name; as, Est miht nómen Tar- 
quinium. Gell. Mercüriale impósuére miht cognómen. Hor. 


RkM.2. The dative is used with a similar signification after f'óre, suppétit, 
dbest, deest, and defit; as, Pauper énim non est, cui rérum suppetit üsus. Hor. 
Si mihi’ cauda f óret, ceredpithecus éram. Mart. Défutt ars vobis. Ovid. Non 
dé ore Arsácldis virtütem. . Lac mihi non defit. Virg. Hoc ünum illi ab- 

uit. Cic. . 

REM. 3. With the dative of the person after est Sallust and Tacitus some- 
times join, by a Greek idiom, volens, cüpiens, and invitus; as, Quia nique i 
militia vólent, (esse) pütabátur, Because the common people were not thought 
to like the war. Sall. Ut quibusque bellum invitis aut cüpientibus érat, Accord- 
ing as each liked or disliked the war. Tac. 


DATIVE OF THE END OR PURPOSE. 


$ 9,97... Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by two 
datives, one of which denotes the object to which, the other the 
end for which, any thing is, or is done; as, 

Mihi mazime est cürz, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spéro nobis hanc 
conjunctténem voluptati fore, I hope this union will afford us pleasure. Id. 
Mátri puellam dono dédit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. Vitio sd tlbi ver- 


iunt. Plaut. 4d tibi honori Adbetur. Cic. Matirdvit collógz vénire auxilio. Liv. 
Cui bóno fuif To whom was it an advantage? Cic. 


Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum, füre, fto, do, dino, 
dco, hábeo, r&linquo, tribuo, verto; also curro, eo, mitto, prüfíciscor, vénio, appóno, as- 
signo, cédo, compáro, páteo, suppédito, Emo, and some others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end or purpose is often used after these 
verbs, without the dative of the object; as, 

Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves for) an example. Hor. Adbsentium 
bóna divisui fuere. Liv. Réliquit pigoóri pütámina. Plaut. Que ésui ef potui 
sunt. Gell. sse dérisui, To be a subject of ridicule. Tac. Réceptui cdnére, 
To sound a retreat. Cas. — Aliquid doti dicáre, To set out as dowry. Cic. 


Rem. 3. (a.) The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be va- 
riqusly rendered ; as by the words brings, affords, serves, does, ete. 
The for is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; 
i of it, as, or some other particle, may at times be used a2, 

20 


a 
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Ignávia érit tibi magno d&décóri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. 
Cic. Hac res est argümento, This thing is an argument, or serves as an 
ment. Id. Hoc vitio mihi dant, This they set down as a fault in me. Unt- 
versos cürs hdbuit. Suet. Una res érat magno üsui..... was of great use. 
Lucil. Quod tibi magnópére cordi est, mihi véhémenter displicet, What is a great 
pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, etc. Id. 


(b.) Sometimes the words jit, able, ready, etc., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive; as, Quum solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... not 
able to pay. Cic. Divites, gus ónéri férendo essent. Liv. Que restinguendo 
igni forent. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 


REM. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a predicate nominative or accusa- 
tive is sometimes used; as, Natürd iw illi páter es, By nature you are his 
father. Amor est exitium pécóri : or the purpose is expressed by the accusa- 
tive with ad or tn; as, Alicut cómes est ad bel um. Cic. Se Remis in clientélam 
dicábant. Czs.: or by the ablative with pro; as, Innócentia pro málivólentià 
dict cepit. Sall. Alcibus sunt arbóres pro cübillbus. Ces. 


Rem. 5. Instead, also, of the dative of the end or purpose, quof to what end? 
for whnt purpose? why? sometimes occurs, with an accusative, which gen- 
erully depends on a verb understood, or with an infinitive or a clause; as, Quo 
mihi fortünam, si non concéditur ati? Hor. Quo tibi, Pasiphae, prétiosas sümére 
vestes ? Ovid. 

REM. 6. After do and other similar active verbs an accusative of the pu 
is found in apposition; as, Ldtini córónam auream Jóvi donum in Cádpitólium 
mittunt. Liv. Alicui cómltem esse datum. Cic. Cf. $ 204, R. 1; and $ 230, R. 2. 


Nore. The dative, instead of the accusative, is sometimes used after the 
infinitive, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is omitted; 
as, Vobis nécesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. Mazimo tibi et civi et düci évadére 
contigit, Val. Max. ‘See $$ 205, R. 6, and 239, R. 1. 


DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 


$ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
object; as, 
1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, 


Própius Tibéri quam Thermópylis. Nep. Prozime castris, Very near to the 
camp. Cms. Própius stábülis armenta ténérent. Virg. Congruenter natire, 
conténienterque vivére, Agreeably to nature. Cic. picirus quam sibi constan- 
ter convénienterque dicat, non laborat. Id. NàmlIni nimium béne est. Afran. Mihi 
numquam in vita fuit mélius. Hor. Vivére vitze hóminum dmice. Cic. Béne 
mihi, béne vóbis. Plaut. So, Mihi obviam vénisti. Cic. [n certámina sevo com- 
minus ire viro. Sil. Questóres. provincie mihi presto fuérunt. Cic. Sdmos est 
exadversum Miléto. App. 

REMARK. Própius and prozime, like their primitive própe, are sometimes 
construed with a and the ablative; as, Prdpe a meis adibus. Cic. Stelle 
errantes própius a terris. Id. A Surà proxime est Philiscum, oppidum Parthd- 
rum. Pliu. 

2. Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers; ns, Mihi clam est, It is 
unknown to me. Plaut. Contra nóbis. Id. But in such instances they seem 
rather to be used like adjectives. 

8. Certain interjections; as, Hei mihi! Ah me! Virg. Ve mihi! Wo is mel 
Ter. Ve victis esse! Liv. Ve miséro mihi. Plaut. Hem tibt. Id. Ecce tibi. Cic. 


Nore. (a.) The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes nearl 
redundant, but it always conveys the expression of a lively feeling, and 
therefure termed dátivus éthicus; as, . 
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Fur mihi es, .... in my opinion. Plaut. An ille mlhi liber, cui mülier impérat f 
Cie. Tongilium mlhi éduzit. Id. Ubi nunc nóbis deus ille mágister? Virg. 
Ecee tibi ! Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenti ! Philippicum est. Plaut. Sibi 
is sometimes subjoined quite pleonastically to suus; as, Suo sibi glddio hunc 
Jügülo. Plaut. /gnórans suo sibi servit patri. Id. Sibi suo tempore. 

(6.) The following phrases also occur with tólo and a reflexive pronoun: 
guid tibi vis? what do you want? quid sibi iste vultf what does he want? quid 
vult sibi hac órátiof what does this speech mean? quid hec sibi dóna volunt? 
what is the meaning of these presents? or, what is their object ? 


ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


§ 2V9. The object of a transitive verb is put in the accusa- 
tive; as, 
Légiatos mittunt, They send ambassadors. Cas. Animus móvet corpus, The 


mind moves the body. Cic. Da véniam hanc, Grant this favor. Ter. Eum 
Imitats sunt, They imitated him. Cic. Piscem Sori vénérantur. Id. 


REMARK 1. A transitive verb, with the accusative, often takes a 
genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional relation; as, 


Te convinco amentis, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da lócum mélioribus 
Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy frees herself 
from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 


Rxw.2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English languages, that 
many verbs considered transitive in one, are used as intransitive in the other. Hence, 
in translating transitive Latin verbs, a preposition must often be supplied in English; 
as, Ut me cávéret, That he should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, 
which in Latin are intransitive, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by transitive verbs; as, Ille mtht fdvet, He favors me: and many verbs originally in- 
transitive acquire a transitive signification. 


Reo. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted :— 


1. To avoid its repetition; as, Eventum séndtus, quem (scil. ddre) videbitur, 
dabit. Liv. 

2. The interrogative interjection quid? what? depends on ais or censes. So 
also quid vérof quid igitur f quid ergo? quid énim? which are always followed 
by another question, and both questions may be united into one proposition 
the first serving merely to introduce the interrogation. With quid teat 
quid tum? supply séguitur. With quid quod, occurring in transitions, dicam de 
eo is omitted, but it may be rendered ‘nay,’ ‘nay even,’ ‘ but now,’ ‘ miore- 
over,’ etc., without an interrogation.—Dicam is also to be supplied with quid 
multa? quid plüraf ne multa; ne multis; ne plüra. The infinitive dicére is ulso 
sometimes omitted; as, Nimis multa videor de me. Cic. Perge réliqua. Id. 


Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted :— 


1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, Nox precipitat, scil. se. Virg. Tum 
prora ávertit. Id. Eo lavdtum, scil. me. Hor. 


The reflexives are usually wanting after dbdleo, abstíneo, accingo, uidaquo. equo, ag- 
glimero, augeo, ctléro, cong&mino, continuo, déclino, décdquo, déstno, diff ro, daro, 
érumpo, Recto, déflecto, facesso, incipio, inclino, instnuo, irrumpo, jungo, lávo, laxo, 
lénio, mátüro, mollio, mdveo, mato, pono, pracípt'o, prorumpo, quátio, rémitto, retracto, 
sido, sisto, stábiilo, suppédtto, tardo, téneo, tendo, trajtcio, transmitto, turbo, vário, vergo, 
verto, déverto, réverto, vestio, vibro; and more rarely after many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previously expressed in any 
case, or is easily supplied; aS, Ego, ad scribam, nescio, scil. litéras. Cic. 
De quo et técum égi diligenter, et scripsi ad te. Id. Béne fécit Silius. Id. Dücit 
in » scil. exercitum. Liv. 
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Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more substantive clauses, may 
supply the place of the accusative after an active verb; às, 


Da mihi fallére. Hor. Reddes dulce lóqui, reddes ridére décorum. Id. Cüpio 
me esse clómentem. Cic. Athenienses státuérunt ut nàves conscendérent. Id. 
Véreor ne a doctis répréhendar. Id.Euo,, Bacche, sónat. Ovid. Sometimes 
both constructions are united; as, Di iram misérantur indnem ambórum, et tan- 
tos mortalibus esse lábores. Virg.—Respecting the infinitive with and without 
& subject-accusative after an active verb, see $ 270-273; and for the subjunc- 
tive after such verbs, see $ 273. 


(a.) In such constructions, the subject of the dependent clause is sometimes 
put in the accusative us the object of the leading verb; as, Nosti Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, for Nosti quam tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. lllum, wut vivat, 
optant. Ter. Atte égo fdciam, ut minus vádleas. Plaut. 

(b.) An ablative with de may also supply the place of the accusative, by the 
ellipsis of some general word denoting things, facts, etc., modified by such ab- 
lative; as, De républicd vestrà fus accipe. Sall. Compare a similar omission 
of a subject modified by de and the ablative, $ 209, R. 8, (2.) 


REM. 6. The impersonal verbs of feeling, miséret, paenttet, püdet, 
te det, piget, misérescit, misérétur, and pertesum est, are followed by 
an accusative of the person exercising the feeling, and a genitive of 
the object in respect to which it is exercised. Cf. $ 215, (1.); as, 


Eérum nos miséret, We pity them. Cic. The impersonal Véritum est ulso 
occurs with such an accusative; Quos non est véritum pónére, etc. Cic. 


REM. 7. Jüvat, delectat, fallit, fügit, pratérit, and décet, with their 
compounds, take an accusative of the person ; as, 


Te hiláéri ánimo esse valde me jtvat, That you are in good spirits pss 
delights me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scrib?re. Cic. Illud altérum quam sit difficile, 
te non fügit. Id. Nec vero Cesirem féfellit. Cas. — Fdcis, ut te décet. Ter. 
So also when used personally; as, Parvum parva décent. Hor.; but décet often 
takes the accusative of the person with the infinitive; as, Hunc máctilam nos 
décet eff ügere. Ter.; and in comic writers a dative; as, Vobis décet. Ter. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after r&fert and intérest, see § 219, R. 1: and for the 
accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 200, (6,) (5.) 


§ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call; to choose, render 
or constitute; to esteem or reckon, which in the passive voice 
have two nominatives, are followed in the active voice by two 
accusatives, one of the object and the other of the predicate. 
Cf. 8 210, R. 3, (3.) ; as, 


Urbem ez Antidcht patris nómine Antidchiam vócávit, He called the city An- 
tioch, etc. Just. Lüdos fdcisme, You make game of me. Plaut. Me consü- 
lem fécistis. Cic. lram béne Ennius YnYtium dixit insdnia. Id. Ancum Mar- 
cium régem pópülus creávit. Liv. Sulpicium accüsatórem suum miümérábat, 
non compétitorem. Cic. Quum vos testes hábeam. Nep. 


Notgl. The following are among the verbs included in this rule, viz. appello, dico, 
ndmino, nuncüpo, pirhtbeo, sálüto, scribo and inscribo, vico; cápio, constituo, creo, di- 
claro, déligo, désigno, dico, éltgo, f ácio, eff icio, instituo, légo, pródo, reddo, rénuncio; 
düco, dignor, existimo, hábeo, jüdkco, nüméro, plito, r&pério, intellígo, invénio, se pra- 
bére or prastáre, etc. . 

NoTE2. An ablative with ez occurs, though rarely, instead of the accusa- 
tive of the object; as, Fortüna me, qui liber fuéram, servum fécit, e summo 
infimum. Plaut. Cf. Qui recta prava fdciunt. Ter. 


Norts 8. An infinitive may supply the place of the objective accusative; as, 
& simiilasse vicat crunen. Qvid.:—and sometimes of the predicate accusative 
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also; as, Si répérire vócas &mittére certius; aut si scire übi sit répérire vocas. Id. 
So also an adjective may supply the place of the predicate accusative; as, 
oribus. Cic. Cesdrem certidrem fdciunt. Czes. 


Prebuit se dignum suis maj 

REMARK 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the 
accusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse 
expressed or understood ; as, | 


Eum Áváürum possümus existimáre. Cic. Talem se imptratérem prebuit. Nep. 
Presta te eum, qui mihi es cognitus. Cic. Mercürium omnium inventorem artium 
Jférunt ; hunc. ridrum atque itinérum dücem arbitrantur. Czes.; or an adjective 
supplies the place of the predicate accusative; as, Ne me ezistimáris ad mdnen- 
dum esse propensiorem. Cic. . 


Nore 4. Instead of the predicate accusative, (1) pro with the ablative some- 
times follows püto, dico, and hábeo, but denotes only an approximation; as, 
Aliquid pro certo hdbére or pütáre. Ea pro falsis dücit. Sall. Aliquem pro hoste 
hábére. Czs.—So also in with the ablative; as, Nihil preter virtütem in bonis 
hábére. Cic.  Aliquem in nüméro hostium dücére. Cic.—and the ablative with- 
out in; as, Uti vos affinium lóco dücérem. Sall.—So also e or ex with the abla- 
tive; as, ( Ut) fdcéret e répüblicà fidéque sua dücéret. Liv.—Sometimes 
@) the genitive; as, Officii duzit ezóráre file patrem. Suet. (See $211, R. 8, (3.) 

with a genitive or an ablative of price or value; as, Piitdre dliquem nihilo. 
Cic. Non hábeo nauci Marsum augürem. Enn—and sometimes (8) a dative; as 
Quando tu me hábes desplcátui. Plaut.:—or an adverb; as, JEgre hábuit, filium id 
pro párente ausum. Liv. And (4) ad or tn with the accusative; as, Lica ad 
bernácüla égére. Liv. Aliquem in Patres légére. Id.: or (5) the genitive 
depending on the ablative of cause, manner, etc.; as, Qui servitütem deditionis 
nomine appellant. Ces. 


Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, etc. 


Such are do, tribuo, süámo, péto, póno, adjungo, ascribo, cognosco, accio, fingo, 
signif ico, etc.; as, 

Quire éjus fige cdmitem me adjungérem. Cic.  Hóminum dpinio sócium me 
ascribit tuis. lnudibus. Id. Quos égo sim toties yam dédigndta máritos. Virg. 
Hunc igitur régem agnoscimus, qui Philippum dédigndtur patrem? Curt. Filiam 
tuum mihi uxorem co. Plaut. JPétt hanc Sdturnia minus. Ovid. Such 
constructions muy often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 


$ VB. Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, and celo 
(to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one of the person, 
the other of the thing; as, 


Hoc te véhémenter rógo. Cic. lllud te óro, wt,etc. Id. Régo te nummos, 
I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos véniam, Ask favor of the gods. Virg. 
Quum legent quis*misicam dücuérit Epiminondam, When they shall read who 
taught Epaminondas music. Nep. Antigónus Yter omnes célat, Antigonus con- 
ceals his route from all. Id.  Deprécári deos mála. Sen. Qudtidie Cesar 
duos frümentum flágitàre. Cas. Multa deos órans. Virg. 


REMARK 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, fldgtto, efflagtto, 
Obsecro, Gro, exdro, contendo, percontor, posco, rEposco, consülo, précor, déprécor, rügo, 
and interrügo, which, with the accusative of the person, take the accusative of the neuter 
pronouns hoc, id, illud, quod, quid, more frequently than that of a substantive ; of teach- 

g, ddceo, Eddceo, dédóceo, and értidio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. 
Admüneo and consülo are rarely found with two accusatives; as, Consiilam hanc rem 
émicos. Plaut. Eam rem nos lócus admónuit. Sall. 


Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of the person, verbs of asking and de- 
manding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, Non debebam abs te has litd- 
tu poscére. Cic. Véniam órémus ab ipso. Virg. Istud volébam ex te percontüri. 

laut. 

20* 
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REM. 8. (a.) Instead of the accusative of the thing, the ablative with de is 
sometimes used; as, Sic égo te eisdem de rébus interrdgem. Cic. De ttinére 
hostium séndtum edócet. Sall. Bassus noster me de hoc libro célavit: Cic. Cf. § 229, 
R. 5, (0.)—(5.) Sometimes also instead of the accusative of the thing an infini- 
tive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause is used; as, Deos précàri debetis, ut 
urbem défendant. Cic. Ü dóceam Rullum posthac tácére. Id. Dócui id non 
fiéri posse. Id. Dóceant eum qui vir Sex. Roscius fuérit. Id.—(c.) With verbs 
of teaching, the instrument by means of which the art is practised is put in 
the ablative; as, Aliquem fidibus dócére. Cic. Dücére dliquem armis. Liv. 
Litére may be used either in the accusative or in the ablative; as, Te litótas 
dóceo. Cic. Doctus Grecis litéris. Id. 


Rzw.4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not followed by two ac- 
cusatives; as, exigo, péto, postülo, quero, scttor, sciscttor, which, with the accusative of 
the thing, take an ablative of the person with the preposition ab, de, or ex; tmbuo, tn- 
stituo, instruo, etc., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without s preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed ; as, Instttuére aliqguem 
ad ndum. Cic. 


REM. 5. (a.) Many active verbs with the accusative of the person, 
take also an accusative denoting in what respect or to what degree 
the action of the verb is exerted. " 


(b.) The accusative of degree, etc., is commonly nihil, & neuter pronoun, or 
a neuter adjective of quantity; as, Nom quo me áliquid jüvdre posses. Cic. 
Pauca pro tempóre milites hortátus. Sall. Id adjüta me. Ter. Néque est te fal- 
re quidquam. Virg. Cf. $ 232, (8.) - 

REM. 6. By a similar construction, génus and sécus, ‘sex,’ are sometimes used 
in the accusative, instead of the genitive of quality; as Nullas hoc genus vigi- 
lias vigilarunt. Gell. So, Omnes müliebre s&cus. Suet. Cf. 211, R. 6, (4.) 


$ VBL. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accusa- 
tive of kindred signification to their own; as, 


Vitam jücundam vivére, To live a pleasant fe. Plaut. Mirum somatdvi 
somnium, I have dreamed a wonderful dream. Id. Fudrére hunc firdrem. 
Virg. Jstam pugnam pugnabo. Plaut. Pugndre dicenda Misis proelia. Hor. 
Lüsum insdlentem lidére. Id. St non servitütem serviat. Plaut. ror 
JS aciles questus. Stat. Jirdvi vérissimum jusjürandum. Cic. J. Jübet ire 
vias. Val. Flacc. So, also, /re exséquias, To go to a funeral. Ter. /re suppé- 
tias, To go to one’s assistance. re infitias, To deny. This expression is 

uivalent to infitior, and may like that take an accusative; as, St hoc ünum 
adj unzéro, quod némo eat infiteas. Nep.: or the accusative with the infinitive; 
as, Néque inf'itias imus Siciliam nostram provinciam esse. Liv. Ut suum gau- 
dium gaudérémus. Cod. ad Cic. Préficisct magnum iter. Cic. Pollux itque 
réditque viam. Virg. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 


(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used transitively, 
and are then followed by an accusative. 


Accusatives are thus used with óleo and sdpio, and their compounds, réddleo, 
résipio; as, Olet unguenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Olére pérégrinum, 
To have a foreign smell. Cic. Ordtiénes rédólentes antiquitátem. Id. Mella 
herbam eam sápiunt, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. picem résiptens. 
Id. So, Sitio hónores. Cic. Carnem pluit. Liv. Claudius àleam stüdiósissime 
lüsit. Suet. Erumpére diu coercitam iram in hostes. Liv. Libros évigiláre. Ovid. 
Preire verba. Liv. Nec voz hdminem sónat. Virg. Südáre mella. Id. Mórien- 
tem nómine clamat. Id. Quis post vina grdvem militiam aut paupériem crépatf 
Hor. Omnes tina mdnet noz. Id.  Ingráti dnimi crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas 
quéror fortünas. Plaut. Vivére Bacchànália. Juv. Pastérem saltdret uti Cy- 
clopa, rógábat. Hor. So the passive; Nunc agrestem Cyclopa móvétur. Id. 
Xerzes quum mire ambülávisset, terram ndvigasset. Cic. Qui stádium currit. Yd. 

muaninia jira migrare. 1d. Te vólo collóqui. Plaut. Ea dissérére maha. Clo. 
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Corgdon ardebat Alexin. Virg. Stjgias jürdvimus undas. Ovid. Navigat sequor. 
Virg. Currimus sequor. Id. .Pascuntur sylvas. Id. 


Nore 1. Accusatives are found in like manner after ambülo, calleo, dóleo, Equito, fleo, 
gaudeo, gémo, glórior, horreo, lator, latro, nàáto, palleo, paveo, péreo, déptreo, prücido, 
quéror, rideo, stleo, sibilo, taceo, trémo, trépido, vado, vénto, etc. 


(3.) Neuter verbs and sometimes adjectives also may be fol- 
lowed by an accusative denoting in what respect, or to what de- 
gree, the feeling, condition, etc., is manifested ; as, 


Nihil lábóro. Cic. Num id lacrimat virgo? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count? Ter. Multa Alia peccat. Cic. Quicquid délirant réges, plectuntur 
Achiti. Hor. Nec tu id indignàárs posses. Liv. lllud mihi letandum video. Cic. 
]llad valde Ubi assentior. Id. Idem glóriári. Id. Hsc glórians. Liv. Hoc 
stidet ünum. Hor.—So, Id dpéram do, I strive for this. Ter. Consilium pétis, 
quid tib sim auctor. Cie. Quod quidam auctóres sunt, Which is attested by 
some authors. Liv. Nil nostri misérére? Virg.—Nihil Rémane plebis similis. 
Liv. Séndtus nihil sáne intentus. Sall. These limiting accusatives have com- 
monly the force of adverbs, particularly nihil, which is used like an emphatic 
son in the sense of ‘in no way,’ ‘in no respect.’ So non nihil, ‘to some extent,’ 
' in some measure.’ 


Norz2. In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob, propter, per, ad, ete., 
may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most common with the 
neuter accusatives id, quid, quidquam, ülíiquid, quicquid, quod, nihil, nonnthil, idem, 
tliud, tantum, quantum, inum, multa, pauca, ülia, cétéra, omnia, ete. Cf. § 256, R. 16,N. 


§ 933. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 


(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans, ad, and circum, have 
sometimes two accusatives, one depending upon the verb, the other 
upon the preposition ; as, 

Omnem équitátum pontem transdücit, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. 
Cas. Agesilaus Hellespontum cópias tràjécit. Nep. Petréius jusjürandum dd- 
Hi Afránium. Ces. Roscillum Pompéius omnia sua presidia circumduzit. Id. 

, Pontus scópülos süperjdácit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and $ndüco with 
dénimum ; as, Id dnimum adverttt. Ces. Jd quod ánimum induxérat paulisper 
non (nuit. Cic. So, also, igjício in Plautus—4Zgo te mánum injiciam. 


(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive 
voice depending upon their prepositions; as, 


Mágicas accingier artes, To prepare oneself for magic arts. Virg. In prose 
writers the ad is in such cases repeated; as, accingi ad consülütum. Liv. 
Classis circumvéhttur arcem. Id. Quod anguis dómi vectem circumjectus fuisset. 
Cic. Lócum pretervectus sum. Id. 


(3.) Many neuter verbs, especially verbs of motion, or of rest in a 
place, when compounded with prepositions which govern an accusa 
tive, become transitive, and accordingly take an accusative; as, 


Gentes que mire illud adjácent, The nations which border upon that sea. Ne 
Obéquitáre agmen. Curt.  Incédunt mestos locos. Tac. Transilui flammas. Ovid. 
Succédére tecta. Cic.  Lüdórum diébus, qui cognitionem Zntervénérant. Tac. 
Adire provinciam. Suet. Cdveat ne proelium ineat. Cic. Jngrédi iter pédibus. 
Cic. Lpicéri horti quos módo pretéribamus. Id. 


Norz. To this rule belong many of the compounds of ambilo, c&do, curro, eo, Equtto, 
fluo, grüdior, labor, no &nd nàüto, répo, sálio, scando, vado, vthor, vénio, colo ;—cübo, 


Saceo, sideo, sisto, sto, etc., with the prepositions included in § 224, and with ex. 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions 
which govern an ablative, in like manner become transitive, and are 
followed by an accusative; as, 


Néminem convéni, I met with no one. Cic. Qui sóciétátem coiéris. Id 
Arersári hénores. Ovid. Ursi arbórem dversi dérépunt. Plin. Edormi crápülam. 
Cic. Kgressus exsilium. Tac. Evdditque céler ripam. Virg. Excédére nümé- 
rum. Tac. Ezire limen. Ter. Tibur dgue fertile prafiuunt. Hor. 


' REM. 2. After verbs both active and neuter, compounded with 
prepositions which take an accusative, the preposition is often repeat- 
ed, or one of similar signification is used ; as, 


Cesar se ad néminem adjunzit. Cic.  Multitüdinem trans Rhénum in Galliam 
transdücére. Czs.—In Galliam invdsit Antónius. Cic. Ad me ddire quosdam 
mémini. Id. Orátor péragrat per ánimos hóminum. Id. Ne in sénatum accéd?- 
rem. Id. Régina ad templum incessit. Virg. Juxta génltorem adstat Lavinia. là. 
Fines extra quos égréds non possim. Cic. A dative instead of the accusative 
often follows such compounds, according to $ 224. Circum is not repeated. 


Notre. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus are 
followed by an accusative, like the transitive verbs from which they 
are derived ; as, 


Quid tibi huc réceptio ad te est meum virum? Wherefore do you receive m 
husband hither to you? Plaut. Quid tibi, málum, me, aut quid égo ágam, cürátio 
"st? Id. Quid tibi hanc dditio est? Id. Quid tibi hanc ndtv est, énquam, ámicam 
meam? Quid tibi hanc digito tactio 'st? Id. Hanno vitábundus castra hostium 
consülesque. Liv. Mithridátes Romanum méditabundus bellum. Just. Miréd- 
bundi vànam spéciem. Liv. Pópülabundus agros. Sisenn. Carnificem imdgind- 
bundus. App. 


$ 234. A verb in the passive voice has the same govern- 
ment as in the active, except that the accusative of the active 
voice becomes the nominative of the passive. 


Nore 1. The accusative of the person with the infinitive, after verbs of saying 
and commanding, may become the subject of the passive voice; as, Active, 
Dico régem esse justum ;—Passive, Rex dicitur justus esse. Act. Jübeo te ré- 
dire ;— Pass. Jüberis rédire: the construction in the passive being the same as 
though régem and te had depended immediately upon dico and jübeo.—So, also, 
when the accusative of the person is the object of the verb and the infinitive 
stands as the accusative of the thing. Cf. § 270, N. 


J. When a verb, which in the active voice takes an accusative 
both of the person and of the thing, is changed to the passive form, 
the accusative of the person becomes the nominative, and the accusa- 
tive of the thing is retained ; as, 


Régatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrógátus causam. 
Tac. Ségétes álImentágue débita dives poscébütur hümus. Ovid. Motus dóciri 
gaudet lónicos mátüra virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes édoctus. Liv. Nosne hoc 
célátos tam diu? Ter. Multa in extis mónémur. Cic. 


NoTE2. The accusative of the thing after doctus and édoctus is rare; and 
after celári it is generally a neuter pronoun; as hoc or id célabar; of this I was 
kept in ignorance; but it is found also with the person in the dative; as, Id 
Aleibiádi diutius célári non pótuit. Nep. Alcib. 5. Célo, and especially its pas- 
sive, generally takes de with the ablative. 


REMARK 1. (a.) Jnduo and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives 
in the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
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the passive; as, /Induitur dtras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thórüca indütus. Virg. Exüta est Réma stnectam. Mart. So tndicor and cin- 
gor; as, Ferrum cingitur. Virg. So récingitur anguem. Ovid. 

(5.) When two accusatives follow an active verb compounded with érans, 
the passive retains that which depends upon the preposition; as, Belge Rhénum 
antiquitus transducti. Cea. 


Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by an accusative; as, Multa ndvis rebus quum sit 
dgendum. Lucr. Quam (viam) nóbis ingrédiendum est. Cic. 


II. Adjectives, verbs, and perfect participles, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates; as, 


Nüdus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os hümérosque deo similis. Id. 
Clári génus. Tac. Tribüni suam vicem anzu. Liv. Trémit urtus. Virg. Cétéra 
parce puer bello. Id. Sibila colla tümentem. Id. .Expléri mentem néquit. Id. 
Gryneus eruitur ócülos. Ovid. Picts scüta Láblci. Virg. Collis frontem leniter 
fustigàtus. Ces. Animum incensus. Liv. Oblitus fáciem suo cruóre. Tac. 

REMABRK 1. In this construction an ablative is often joined with the perfect 

rticiple; aa, Miles fractus membra lábore. Hor. Dextérum génu lüplide 
tctus. Suet. Adversum fémur tragüla gráviter ictus. Liv. 


Rem. 2. This is a Greek construction, and is usually called the limiting or 
Greek accusative. It is used instead of an ablative of limitation, ($ 250,) and 
occurs most frequently in poetry. 


Rem. 3. A limiting accusative instead of the ablative is found also in a few 
ordinary expressions, as in partim (for partem), vicem, magnam and mazimam 
partem, instead of magná or mazimàá ex parte, or the adverb fére; as, Mazt- 
mam partem lacte vivunt. Coes. Magnam partem ex iambis nostra constat órátio, 
Cic. Livy has magna pars, viz. Niimide, magna pars ngrestes.—So cétéra and 
réliqua are joined to adjectives in the sense of cétéris, ‘for the rest,’ ‘in other 
respects '; as, Prorimum regnum, cétéra égrégium, ab tind parte haud sátis 
protpérum Suit. Liv. So cétéra similis, cetéra óónus. A te bis terve summum 
iféras accepi. Cic.—So, also, in the expressions id tempóris; id, hoc or idem 
etátis, illud hóre, for eo tempore, ed etdte, etc. ; id génus, omne génus, quod génus. 

IIL Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, are 
used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the subject, ac- 
cording to the general rule of active verbs; as, 

Tertia vivitur ctas. Ovid. Bellum militábitur. Hor. Dormitur hiems. Mart. 
Multa peccantur. Cic.  Aditur Gnossius Minos. Sen. Ne ab omnibus circumsis- 


térétur. Cees. — Hostes invádi posse. Sall. Campus dbitur dquà. Ovid.  Plüres in- 
eunter grátie. Cic. Ka res silétur. Id. 


ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


§ VBS. (1. Twenty-six prepositions are followed by the 
accusative. 


These are dd, adversus or adversum, anté, &ptid, circa or circum, circiter, cis or citra, 
contra, erga, extra, infra, intér, intra, juxtd, 0b, pénis, ptr, post, pine, pratér, prope, 
proptér, sécundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 


Ad um non @que Palládis ibant, —to the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, 
Against the enemy. Liv. Germáni qui cis Rhénum incólunt, —this side the Rhine. 
Css. Quum tantum résideat intra müros máli. Cic. Principio rérum impérium 

réges grat. Just. Templum pónam propter dquam. Virg. nter dgendum. 

d. Ante dómandum. Id. Respecting the signification of some of the preced- 
ing prepositions see $ 195, R. 5, etc. 
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REMARK 1. Cis is generally used with names of places; citra with other 
words also; as, Cis Taurum. Cic. Cis Pddum. Liv. Paucos cis menses. Plaut. 
Citra Véliam. Cic. Citra sátiétatem, Not to satiety. Col. Citra fdtigdtionem. 
Cels. Citra Trójána tempóra. Ovid. 


REM. 2. /nter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, and 
sometimes to a single plural accusative; as, Inter me et Scipiónem.. Cic. Inter 
ndtos et párentes. ld. Inter nos, Among ourselves. Id. Inter falcários, Among 
the scythe-makers. Cic. When it denotes time it signifies during, and more 
rarely at; as, Inter ipsum pugna tempus. Liv. nter cenam. Cic. 


REM. 3. Ante and post are commonly joined with concrete official titles, 
when used to indicate time, rather than with the corresponding abstraet nouns; 
as, ante or post Cicérónem consülem, rather than ante or post consülátum Cicé- 
rónis. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting motion or tendency, are followed by the 
accusative; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative; as, 


Via ducit in urbem, The way conducts intothe city. Virg. Noster in te dmor. 
Cic. Cullimáchi  pigramma in Cleombrótum est—on or concerning Cleombrotus. 
Id. Exercitus sub jáügum missus est, The army was sent under the yoke. Crs. 
Magna mei sub terras ibit imágo. Virg. Média in urbe, In the midst pf the 
city. Ovid. Jn his fuit Ariovistus. Cas. Bella sub llidcis moenibus. gérére, 
To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 


REM. 4. The most eommon significations of $n, with the accusative, are, 
fnto, to, towards, until, for, against, about, concerning, —with the ablative, in, on, 
upon, among. In some instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed 
by the ablative, and, denoting situation, by the accusative; as, Jn conspectu 
meo audet vénire. Phzed. Ndtténes que in ámicltiam ils Hómàni, ditionem- 

ue essent. Id. Sub jügo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consé- 
isse. Caes. 

REM. 5. [n and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by the 
ablative; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. Hosfilem in módum. Cic. * 
bóno servo dici posset. Id. Sub ed conditione. Ter. Sub poenii mortis. Suet. 

REM. 6. In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes 
the ablative; as, Sub adventu Rémanérum. Liv. Sub tice. Ovid. Sub tempore. 
Lucan. Denoting near, about, just before or just after, it takes the accusative; 
as, Sub lücem. Virg. Sub liimina prima. Hor. Sud hoc hérus inquit. Id. 

REM. 7. Jn is used with neuter adjectives in the accusative in forming ad- 
verbial phrases; as, In üniversum, In general. Jn totum, Wholly. So, in plénum; 
in incertum ; in tantum; in quantum; in majus; in mélius; in omnia, in all re- 
spects, etc. 

(3.) Süpér, when denoting place or time, is followed by the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes poetically by the ablative; but when it signifies 
on, about, or concerning, it takes the ablative. With the accusative 
stiper signifies over, above, besides or in addition to; with numerals, 
more than; as, 

Süper làbentem culmina tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. Sáper 
tres módios. Liv. Süper morbum etiam Jf ámes aj écit exercitum. | Sdper 
ténéro prosternit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on the tender grass. 
Virg. Multa süper Priámo rógitans síper Hectóre multa, .... concerning Priam, 
etc. Id. 


Rem. 8. The compound désiper is found with the accusative, and sasiper 
with the accusative and the ablative. . 

(4. Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes, in 
poetry, the ablative; as, 

Subter terras, Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testüdine. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed by either the accusative or the ablative; as, 


Clam vos, Without your knowledge. Cic. Clam patrem. Ter. Clam matrem 
suam. Plaut. Clam vobis. Cos. Neque potest clam me esse. Plaut. Clam 
uxore mea. Id. Its diminutive clancilum is once followed by the accusative, 
clancülum patres. Ter. 

Rem. 9. The adverbs versus or versum and are sometimes annexed 
to an accusative, principally of place, which depends on ad or in, and sometimes 
the preposition is omitted; as, Ad Oceánum versus próficisci. Ces. Fiigam 
ad se versum. Sall. In Galliam versus castra móvére. Id.— Usque ad Nüman- 
tiam. Cic. Usque in Pamphyliam. Id. Ad noctem vsque. Plaut.—Brundüsium 
versus. Cic. Terminos usque Libye. Just. Usque Ennam profecti. Cic. Versus 
is always placed after the accusative.— Usque occurs more rarely with sub and 
trans with the accusative; as, Trans Alpes usgue transfertur. Cic. Usque 
sub extremum brüme imbrem.— Versus also rarely follows ab, and 
either ab or ez with the ablative; as, Ab septemtrione versus. Varr. A fundá- 
mento usque movisti madre. Plaut. Usque ex ultima Sjrid. Cic. Usque a puéritia. 
Ter. Usque a Rómülo. Cic. Usque a mane ad vespérum. Plaut. 


Rem. 10. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon them, 
but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind; as, Multis post annis, 
L. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum Concordia, scil. edem. Sall. 


REM. 11. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend on & 
preposition understood; as, Quid ópus cst plird? i. e. propter quid? why? i. q. 
cur? or quáref Cic. So, Quid me ostentem? Id. But it is not easy, in every 
case, to say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without 
& META after neuter verbs, see $ 282. For the accusative of limitation, 
see $ 234, II. 


ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 


§ $936. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of space, 
are put, after adjectives and verbs, in the accusative, and some- 
times after verbs in the ablative; as, 


Acc. Appius cecus multos annos fuit, Appius was blind many years. Cic. 
Biduum Làodicee fui. Id. Dies totos de virtüte dissérunt. Id. Te jam annum 
audientem Crátippum. 1d.—Décrévérunt intercdlárium quinque et quadraginta 
dies longum. Id.— Quum dbessem ab Amáno iter ünius diei. Id. Tres pdteat celi 
apátium non amplius ulnas. Virg. (Cf. $ 256, R. 6.) A portu stadia centum et 
viginti prócessimus. Cic.—Duas fossas quindécim pédes latas perduxit,—two 
ditches fifteen feet broad. Css. Fosse quinos pédes aite. Id.  Fórámina longa 
pédes tres sémis. Cato. Orbem dledrium crassum digitos sex fdcito. Id.— 
ABL. Vixit annis undétriginta. Suet. Quàtuordécim annis exsilium. tdlérdvit. 
Tac. Triginta annis vizit Panetius. Cic.— Exercitus Romanus tridui \tinére ab- 
Suit ab amne Tanai. Tac.  ZEscülàpii templum quinque millibus passuum dis- 
tans. Liv. 

Nore 1. The ablative denoting extent of time and space is rarely used by 
Cicero, and less frequently than the accusative by other writers. 


Nore 2. The accusative denoting extent of space sometimes follows the ab- 
verbs longe, alte, etc.; as, Campestris lócus alte duos pédes et sémissem infd- 
diendus est. Colum. Vercingétóriz lócum castris déligit ab Avarico longe millia 
passuum sédécim. Czs. 


. Nore 8. (a.) Old, in reference to the time which a person has lived, is 
expressed in Latin by ndíus, with an accusative of the time; as, Decessit 
Alexander mensem tinam, annos tres et triginta ndtus. Just. (b.) A person's 
age may also be expressed without ndtus by a genitive of the time closely 
connected with his name, according to $ 211, R. 6; as, Alexander annórum 
trium et triginta décessit. (c.) Older or younger than & certain age is ex- 
pressed by prefixing to the accusative or genitive of the definite age the e&- 
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verbs plus or minus, or the adjectives mdjor or minor, either with or without 
quam. See 4 256, R. 6 and 7.—Sometimes, also, the ablative depends on the 
comparative; as, Minor viginti quinque annis ndtus. Nep. Minor triginta annis 
natu. Cic. Biennio quam nos major. Id. Cf. $ 256, R. 16. (1.) mE 


REMARK 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, are put 
in the genitive or ablative. See $ 211, R. 6. 


Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed may be expressed by an ordinal 
number; as, Nos vicésimum jam diem pátimur hébescére dciem hérum asctóri- 
tdtis. Cic. JPünico bello duodécimum annum Adka &rébátur. Liv. Hence in 
the passive, Nunc tertia viritur stas. Ovid. 


Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, while a 
genitive, depending on it remains; as, Castra que dbérant bidui, scil. spdtium or 
spatio. Cic. 

REM. 4. To denote & place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used; as, Millibus passuum sex a Cesáris castris consedit. Caes. ; but 
sometimes the accusative; as, Tria passuum millia ab tpsd urbe castra L 
Liv. The only words used for this purpose in the ablative alone are spátto and 
sntervallo; as, Quindécim ferme millium spátio castra ab Türento pósuit. Id. 


Nore 4. For abhinc and a cardinal number, with the accusative or ablative 
of past time, sce $ 253, R. 2. For the ablative denoting difference of time or 
space, see $ 256, R. 16. 


REM. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of time 
or space, but it generally modifies the meaning; as, Quem per décem annos 
dluimus, .... during ten years. Cic. 


Rem. 6. When the place from which the distance is reckoned is not men- 
tioned, ab is sometimes placed before the ablative of distance, as if this de- 
pended on the preposition; as, A millibus passuum dudbus castra pósuérunt, Two 
miles from the place, or, Two miles off. Ces. 


Rem. 7. An accusative of weight also occurs when expressed by libram or 
libras in connection with pondo. Cf. $ 211, R. 6. (4.) 


ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 


§ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town tn which the motion ends is put in the accusa- 
tive without a preposition; as, 


Regülus Carthaginem rédiit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. C&puam 
flectit iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Calpurnius Romam prófícisci- 
lur. Sall. Rómam érat nuncidtum. Cic. 


REMARK 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with sum, hd- 
beo, etc.; as, [ter est mihi Lànüvium. Cic. Casdrem iter hábére Cápuam. Id. 
And even after sum alone; as, Omnia illa münicipia, que sunt a Vibóne Brandi- 
sium. Cic. So with a verbal noun; as, Adventus Komam. Liv. Rédttus Ro- 
mam. Cic. - 


Rem. 2. (a.) The preposition to be supplied is tn, denoting to or into, which 
is sometimes expressed; as, In Ephésum dóii. Plaut. Ad, before the name 
of a town, denotes direction towards it; as, Jter dirigére ad Mitinam. Cic.; and 
also its vicinity; as, Addlescentilus miles prófectus sum ad Cdpuam; i. e. im cas 
tra ad Cápuam. Yd. So, Lelius cum classe ad Brundisium venit. Cses. Cesar 
ad Génévam pervénit. Id. Quum égo ad Hérüclóam accédérem. Cic. 


(b.) When urbs, oppidum, lócus, etc., follow the names of towns as apposi- 
tions, they generally take a preposition; as, Démdrdtus se contülit Tarquinios, in 
urbem Etrürig flórentissimam. Cic. Ad Cirtam oppidum iter constituunt. Sall.— 
So also when the name of the town is qualified by an adjective; as, Magnum 
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Wer ad doctas próficisci cógor Athénas. . But the poets and later prose 
"writers sometimes omit the preposition; as, Ovid, Her. 2, a2. m 


Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as, Carthagini nuncios mittam. Hor. Cf. § 225, IV. and R. 2. 


. REM. 4. Dómus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, are put 
in the accusative, like names of towns; as, 


Jte dómum, Go home. Virg. Galli dómos dbiérant, —had gone home. Liv. Rus 
Vo, I will go into the country. Ter. 


Nore. (a.) When dómwus is limited by a genitive or a possessive adjective 
pronoun, it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposi- 
tion is generally expressed; as, Non introgo in nostram dómum. Plaut. Vénisse 
in dómum Lecce. Cic. Ad eam dómum prófecti sunt. Id. In dómos süpéras 
scandére cüra fuit. Ovid. Rarely, also, when not limited; as, Sócrdtes philósó- 
phiam in dómos intróduzit. Cic. So, lárem suum. App., or ad lárem suum. Cic. 
Oiricas in Albense rus inferre. Plin. Quum in sua rüra venerunt. Cic. With 
the possessor's name in the genitive, either dómum or in dómum is used; as, 
Pompónii dómum vénisse. Cic. Jn dómum Malii tela inf érwntur. Liv. 


(5.) Ddmus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun; as, 
Dómum ce ditionis spe sublata. Css. So, Itio dómum. Cic. Concursus dómum. 
28. . . 


REM. 5. (a.) Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
the motion ends, except those of towns, and dómus and rus, the preposition is 
commonly used; as, Fx Asid transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum vénisse 

audeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted; as, Dévéniunt speluncam. Virg. 
JDévéné enére locos. Id. Tümülum ant Gréris sédemque sacrátam vénimus. Id. 
Ibis Cecrópios portus. Ovid. So, also, before names of countries, especially 
those ending in us; ns, ZEgyptus, B. C hersónésus, Epirus, Péléponnésus, 
etc. So, also, Illyricum prófectus. Ces. Mácédóniam pervénit. Liv. Africam 
transitürus. Id. So, Tacitus construes even names of nations, when used, as 
they often are, for those of countries; as, Ductus inde Cangos exercitus. Ibéros 
ad : patrium regnum pervadit. So, Virgil, Nos ibimus Afros.—Pliny has, Insülas 
Rubri Maris navigant. 

(6.) Before the names of small islands the preposition is frequently omitted; 
as, Pausdniam cum classe Cyprum miserunt. Nep.: but rarely before the names 
of the larger islands; as, Sardinia, Britannia, Créta, Eubea, Sicilia. 

(c.) Before accusatives of any words denoting locality after verbs of motion, 
the poets omit the preposition; as, Italiam—Ladvinidque vénit ltóra. Virg.— 
The old accusative fóras is used, like names of towns, to denote the place 
whither, while fdris denotes the place where; as, Vdde fóras. Mart. Exit fó- 
ras. Plaut. 


ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
; AND INTERJECTIONS. 


* 

$ 938. 1. (a.) The adjectives própior and proximus, with 
their adverbs prépius and proríme,like their primitive própe, 
are often joined with the accusative; as, 

Jpee própior montem suos collócat. Sall. Crassus proximus mare Oceánum 
hib márat. Cxes.—Libyes própius mare Africum dgitabant. Sall. Proxime His- 
pániam Mauri sunt. Id. 

(b.) The adverbs pridie and postridie are also often followed by the accusa- 
tive; as, Pridie eum diem. Cic. Pridie idus. Id. Postridie lüdos. Id.—(c.) An 
accusative sometimes follows intus and cóminus; as, Intus dómum. Plaut. 
Agrestes cóminus ire sues, scil. in. Prop. . 

21 
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REMARK 1. The accusative with pridie and postridie is by some referred to 
ante and post understood. For the genitive after these words, see $ 212, R. 4, 
N. 6.— pecting versus, e, reus ( -um ) and sécus with the accusative, 
see § 195, R. 8: and § 235, K. 8. 

REM. 2. The adverb déne, by the elipsis of rdlére jübeo, is sometimes followed 
by the accusative in forms of drinking health; as, Béne vos, béne nos, béne te, 


e me, béne nostram etiam Stéphünium! Plaut. Béne Messalam, a health to 
Messala. Tibull. It is also construed with the dative. See $ 228, 1. 


2. In exclamations, the noun or pronoun which marks the object 
of the feeling is put in the accusative either with or without the inter- 
ections, O! ah! heu! eheu! ecce! en! hem! pro! or ve /as, 


En quátuor dras! ecce duas tibi Daphni! Behold four altars! lo, two for 
thee, Daphnis! Virg. Eccum! eccos! eccillum! for ecce eum! ecce eos! ecce 
illum ! Plaut. O preclárum custódem ! Cic. Heu me inf élicem! Ter. Pro Deüm 
hominumque fidem! Cic. Ah me, me! Catull. Eheu me misérum! Ter. Hem 
astiias! Id. Vo te! Plaut. Va me! Sen. Mistram me! Ter. Hóminem grà- 
vem et civem égrégium! Cic. Cf. § 228, 3. 


Note. The accusative after interjections is supposed to depend on some 
verb of emotion to be supplied. 


SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 


$ 9939. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in the ac- 
cusative ; as, 


Moleste Pompeium id ferre constábat, That Pompey took that ill, was evident. 
Cic. Eos hoc nómine appellari fas est. Id. iror te ad me nihil scribére, 
I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Campos Jiübet esse 
pátentes. Virg. 

Norz 1. In historical writing the present infinitive has sometimes its subject in the 
nominative. Cf. $209, R. 5. 


REMARK 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it precedes in the 

nitive or dative case; as, Est Addlescentis májóres natu véréri, scil. eum. Cic. 

it bónas esse vobis, scil. vos. Ter.; and rarely when it precedes in the 

accusative; as, Ea pópülus letàri et mérito dicére fiéri; and also when its place 

is supplied by a possessive pronoun expressed or understood; as, Non fuit con- 
silium (meum)—servilibus off iciis intentum etdtem ágére (scil. me). Sall. 


REM. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the infini- 
tive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, Pollicitus sum susceptürum 
(esse), scil. me, I promised (that 1) would undertake. Ter. Sed reddére posse 
négàábat, scil. se. Virg. . 

REM. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a general 
word for person or thing; as, Est dliud irdcundum esse, dliud irátum, scil. hémi- 
nem. Cic. See § 269, R. 1. 

REM. 4. The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See 
1 208, R.3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 

ee § 269, R. 8. 


Nore 2. For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is used, 
see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives neuter and passive, ses 
$ 210. 
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VOCATIVE. 


$ 9940. The vocative is used, either with or without an in- 
terjection, in addressing a person or thing. 


Remark 1. The interjections O, heu, and pro (proh), also ah, au 
(hau), &hem, eho, ehodum, eia (heia), hem, heus, hui, io, and ohe, are 
followed by the vocative; as, 


0 formise puer? O beautiful boy! Virg. Heu virgo! Id. Pro sancte Jüpiter ! 
Cic. Ah stulte! Ter. Heus Syre! Id. Ohe libelle! Mart. Ehodum bóne vir. 
Ter.— Urbem, mi Rife, cóle. Cic. Quinctili Vare, légiónes redde. Suet. Quo 
móritüre ruis? Hor. Macte virtüte esto. Cic. 


REM. 2. The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon 
it remains; as, O miséra sortis! scil. hómines. Lucan. 


Norz. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but serves to designate the person 
fo whom the proposition is addressed. 


ABLATIVE. 


The ablative denotes certain relations of nouns and pronouns, all of which are express- 
ed in English by means of prepositions. In Latin this case is sometimes accompanied by 
& preposition, and sometimes stands alone. Cf. $ 37, 6. 


ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
$ 241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the ablative. 


These are d, (or db, abs), absqué, dé; coram, pdlam, cum, ez, (6); 
sing, (ins, pro, and pre ; as, 

Ab illo tempore, From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cic. 
Cum exercitu, With the army. Sall. Certis de causis, For certain reasons. Cic. 
Ex fügàá, From flight. Id. Pálam pópülo. Liv. Sine lábóre. Cic. Gipülo ténus. 
Virg. Cantàbit vácuus córam látróne viator. Juv. cf. $ 195, 6. 


Nore. Of the prepositions followed by the ablative, five signify removal or separation, 
viz. d (ab or abs), dé, e (or ex), absqu& and sín?. 


REMARK 1. Ténus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes the 
genitive plural. See § 221, IIL.— Cum is always appended to the ablative of the 
personal pronouns me, te, se, nóbis, and vóbis, and commonly to the ablatives 
of the relative pronoun, quo, quá, quibus, and gui. Cf. $ 138, 4, and § 186, R. 1. 


REM. 2. The adverbs prócul and simul are sometimes used with an ablative 
which depends on the prepositions a or ab, and cum understood; as, Précut 
mari, Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nóbis hdbitat. Ovid. Prócul dübio. Suet. 
The prepositions are frequently expressed; as, Prócul a terrà. Cic. Précul a 
patri. Virg. Técum simul. Plgut. Vébiscum simul. Cic.—So, rarely, . 
Qui me in terrá eque fortindtus érit. Plaut. Cf. Novi eque omnia técum. Í . 


REM. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those followed by the accusa- 
tive, are occasionally used without a noun expressed; as, Quum córam sümus. 
Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. Cf. $ 235, R. 10. 


REM. 4. The ablative follows also the prepositions in and sub, when they 
answer to the question ‘where?’ süper, when it signifies “on’ or ‘concerning’; 
and sometimes clam and subter. Cf. $ 235, (2.)—(5.) 

Rem. & In is generally joined with the ablative after verbs of placing, as, 
pono, lóco, collóco, státuo, constituo, and consido; as, Et sdle tabentes artus in 

tóre ponunt. Virg.—So, also, after verbs signifying to have, hold, or regard; 
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as, hdbeo, düco, tüméro, etc.—After verbs of assembling, concealing, and includ- 
ing, in is followed by either the accusative or the ablative.—After défigo, ie- 
scribo, insculpo, 4 , and inséro, in is usually joined with the ablative. 


$ 242. Many verbs compounded with db, dé, ex, and süper, 
are followed by an ablative depending upon the preposition; as, 


Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. <Abire sedibus, To depart from 
their habitations. Tac. Ut se málédictis non abstineant. Cic. Détriidunt naves 
scópülo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Nari égressus est. . 
Excédére finibus. Liv. Cesar prelio süpersédere státuit. Cses.  Tribáto ac dé 
lectu siipersessum est. Cic. So the adjective extorris; as, Extorris patrid, dime. 
Sall. And so the verbal éruptio; as, Mütinà éruptio. Cic. 


REMARK 1. The preposition is often repeated, or one of similar signification 
is used; as, Ditrahére e tud fama numquam cógitàvi. Cic. Ex dciilis dbtéruni. 
Liv. Exire a patria. Cic. re de vita. Id. Cf. § 224, R. 4. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun; but, in 
many cases, it may be supplied by the mind; as, Equites dégressi ad pédes, 
scil. équis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, scil. vitd. Cic. 

REM. 8. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ez, instead of the abla- 
tive, are sometimes followed by the dative. See $224, R. 1and 2. Some com- 
pounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. See $ 233, R. 1. 


ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 


§ 9A3. Opus and üsus, signifying need, usually take the ab- 
lative of the thing needed; as, 


Auctoritáte tud nóbis dpus est, We need your authority. Cic. Nunc Knlmis 

, nunc pectóre firmo. Virg. Ndves, quibus consili üsus non esset, Ships, for 

which the consul had no occasion. Liv. Nunc viribus üsus, nunc minibus rdpl- 
. irg. P 


REMARK 1. (a.) Opus and üsus are sometimes followed by the ablative of & 
perfect participle; as, Mátür&to dpus est, There is need of haste. Liv. Usus 
est mihi. Ter. Ubi summus impérdtor non ddest ad exercitum, citius, quod non 
facto esi üsus, fit, quam quod facto est dpus. Plaut. After dpus, a noun is some- 
times expressed with the participle; as, Opus fuit Hirtio convento,—of meeting, 
or, to meet, $ 274, R. 5. Cic. Opus sib: esse dómino ejus invento. Liv.—or a su- 
ine ia used; as, Jta dictu dpus est, It is necessary to say, I must sav. Ter.— 
ustead of the ablative with ópus est, an infinitive, either alone or with a sub- 
ject accusative, or ut with a subjunctive clause, sometimes occurs; as, Opus 
est te ánimo valére. Cic. AM ihi dpus est, ut lávem. Id. 


(6.) Opus and üsus, though nouns, are seldom limited by the genitive. Ina 
few passages they are construed with the accusative. See § 211, R. 11 


REM. 2. Opus is sometimes the subject andgsometimes the predicate of est; 
usus, which seldom occurs except in ante-classic poets, is, with only rare ex- 
ceptions, the subject only. The person to whom the thing is needful is put in 
the dative; ($ 226.) With opus the thing needed may either be the subject of 
the verb in the nominative or accusative, or follow it in the ablative; as, Dux 
ndbis dpus est. Cic. Verres multa sibi dpus esse aiébat. Id.; or, Düce ndvis 
ópus est. The former construction is most common with neuter adjectives and 
pronouns; as, Quod non ópus est, asse cdrum est. Cato apud Sen.—In the 
predicate pus and dsus are commonly translated ‘needful’ or ‘necessary.’ 

. $ 210, R. 6. 


Norz. For the ablative of character, quality, ete., limiting & noun, see § 211, R. 6 
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$9844. Dignus, indignus, contentus, preditus, and frétus, 
are followed by the ablative of the object; as, 


Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Voz pópüli májestáte indi A speech 
"nbecoming the dignity of the le. Ces. Bestia r^ confenis non 
ius. Cic. Hémo scélére tus. Id. Plérique ingénio fréti. Id.—So, 
quum est me atque illo. Plaut. 


. BREMARK 1. The adverb digne, in one passage, takes the ablative; Pec- 
cat üter nostrum crüce dignius or.—Dignor, also, both as the passive of the 
obsolete digno, and as a deponent verb, is followed by an ablative of the thing. 
As a deponent it takes also an accusative of the person; as, Haud équidem tàli 
me hónore dignor. Virg.—Pass. Qui tali hónore dignáti sunt. Cic. Conjügio 
Anchisa, Vénéris dignate süperbo. Virg.—Sometimes as a deponent, instead « of 
the ablative of the thing, it is followed by an infinitive clause; as, Non égo 
grammáticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor. Hor. And both dignor und dédignor 
are followed by two accusatives, one of the object the other of the predicate. 
See § 230, R. 2. 
Rem. 2. (a.) Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suscipe cógitátiónem dignissimam tue virtütis. Cic. IJndignus Avorum. Virg.; 
dignus sometimes takes a neuter pronoun or adjective in the accusative; 
as, Non me censes scire quid dignus siem? Plaut. Frétus is in Livy construed 
with the dative. Cf. § 222, R. 6, (5.) 


(5.) Instead of an ablative, dignus and indignus often take an infinitive, 
especially in the passive; as, Erat dignus ámüri. Virg.; or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Dignus qui impéret. Cic. Non sum dignus, ut f1 
palum in páriétem. Plaut.; or the supine in u; as, Digna atque indigna relate 
vócif érans. Virg. Contentus is likewise joined with the infinitive; as, Non hac 
pes contenta páternas Sdidicisse fuit. Ovid.—So, Ndves pontum irrumpére 

réle. Stat. 


§ Q4AS. I. Vitor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their 
compounds, are followed by the ablative ; as, 


Ad quem tum Jüno supplex his vocibus üsa est,—addressed these words. Virg. 
Frui voluptate, To enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs his 
duty. Id. Oppido péótiti sunt. Liv. Vescitur aur&. Virg. His rébus perfrwor. 
Cic. Légibus dbóüti. Id. Défuncti império. Liv. Grávi ópére perfungimur. Cic. 
O tandem magnis pélági défuncte périclis. Virg. 

The compounds are abütor, deütor, perfruor, défungor, and perfungor. 


Nore. Utor may take a second ablative, as an apposition or a predicate, 
like the predicate accusative, ($ 230, R. 2), and may then be translated b 
the verb to have ; as, Ille f ácili me ütétur patre, He shall have in me an indul- 
gent father. Ter. 


REMARK. In early writers these verbs sometimes take an accusative; as, 
Quam rem médici ütuntur. Varr. Ingénium frui. Ter. Datámes militàre mü- 
nus fungens. Nep. Gentem dliquam urbem nostram pétitiram pütem. Cic. Sa- 
cras lauros vescar. Tibull. Jn prólógis scribendis ópéram dbititur. Ter.—Podtior 
is, also, found with the genitive. See § 220, 4. 


IL 1. Nor, innitor, fido and confido, may be followed by the ablative 
without a preposition; as, Hastà innixus. Liv. Fidére cursu. Ovid. Nátürü 
Wei confidébant. Ces. 

2. Misceo with its compounds takes, with the accusative of the object, the 
ablative of the thing mingled with; as, Miscére pábüla sále. Coll. Aguas nec- 
tare. Ovid. 4er multo cálore admiztus. Cic. 

8. Assuesco, assuéf ácio, consuesco, insuesco, and sometimes acquiesco, take 
either the dative or the ablative of the thing; as, Aves sanguine e£ prsedü as- 
suite. Hor. Nullo officio aut disciplinà assuéfactus. Css. Cf. $ 224. 


. 21* 
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4. Vivo and dpülor, ‘to live or feast upon,’ are followed by the ablative; as, 
Dápibus épildmur dpimis. Virg. Lacte atque pécóre vivunt. Ces. 

5. Sto signifying ‘to be filled or covered with,’ and also wken signifying ‘to 
cost,’ is followed by the ablative without a preposition; when si ving to 
persevere in, stick to, abide by,’ ‘ to rest or be fixed on,’ it is followed by the 
ablative either with or without in; as, Jam pulvére celum stare vident. Virg.— 
Multo sanguine ac vulnéribus ea Penis victoria stét. Liv. Stáre conditiónYbus. 
Cic. Omnis in Ascánio stat cüra párentis. Virg.— Consto, ‘to consist of* or ‘to 
rest upon,’ is followed by the ablative either alone or with ex, de, or $n; as, 
Constat matéries sólido corpóre. Lucr. Hémo ex ánimo constat e$ corpóre. Cio, 


REXARK 1. Fido, confido, misceo, admisceo, permisceo, and assuesco ‘ofteh 
take the dative. 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, sto, fide, 
confido, nitor, innitor, and assuesco take om or ad; acgwiesco, in; and misceo 
with its compounds, cwm. ' , 

$ 946. Perfect participles denoting orígín are often fol- 
lowed by the ablative of the source, without & preposition. 

Such are ndtus, prügnatus, sütus, cretus, crétus, Editus, génttus, ginkrdtus, ortus ; to 
which may be added driundus, descended from. 

Thus, Ndte ded! O son of a. goddess! Virg. Tantdlo prógnátus, Descended 
from Tantalus. Cic. Satus N ade Sprung from & Neretd. Ovid. Creátus 
rége. Id. Alcánóre créti. Virg. .Exte régibus. Hor. Diis génite. Virg. “Argél- 
ico gintrdtus Alémóne, Ovid. Ortus wullis majoribus. Hor. Celesti sémine 

undi. Lucr. 


Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after the verbs creo, généro, 
and nascor ; as, Ut patre certo nascérére. Cic. Fortes creantur fortibus. Hor. 


Rem. 2. After participles denoting origin, the preposition ez or de is usually 
joined to the name of the mother; and in a few passages ez or ab is joined to 
the name of the father; as, Prógnáti ab Dite patre. Ces. In speaking of one's 
ancestors ab is frequently used; as, Plérosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis. Id. 


REM. 8. Origin from a place or country is generally expressed by a ul 
adjective; as, Thrdsybilus Atheniensis, Thrasybulus of Athens. Livy often 
uses ab; as, Turnus Herdónius ab Arici&. Cesar prefers the ablative alone; 
as, On. Magius Crémonà; and in this manner is expressed the tribe to which a 
person belongs; as, Q. Verres Rómlli&,—of the Romilian tribe. 


ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, Eto. 


$ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, and in- 
strument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the ablative with- 
out & preposition. 

Nore. The English prepositions with the ablative of cause, manner, means, 
and instrument are by, with, in, etc. 

1. The cause. (1.) Adjectives which have a passive significa- 
tion, as denoting a state or condition produced by some ex 
cause, may take such cause in the ablative; as, 

Campani fuerunt süperbi bbnitate agrórum. Cic. Animal p&bülo letum. Sen. 
Preelio fess: lassique, Weary and faint with the battle. Sall. Hdmines agri 
grávi morbo. Cic. 

(2.) Neuter verbs expressing an action, state or feeling of the 
subject originating in some external cause, may take that cause in 
the ablative; as, 
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- Intirtit fame, He perished with hunger. Laude üliénà dolet. Cie. Letor 
tua diguitite. Id. Gaude tuo bóno. Id. Sua victoriá glóridri. Cses. — Aquilónl- 
bus ldbórant quercéta. Hor.—So with béne est and the dative; as, Mihi bdne érat 
son piscibus urbe pétitis, sed pullo atque hedo. Hor. Ub ili béne sit ligno, 
aqua cálidü, cIbo, vestimentis, etc. Plaut. 


. Nore 1. After such adjectives and neuter verbs, a preposition with its case 
often supplies the place of the simple ablative. 


Nore 2. In exclamations of encouragement or approbation, the defective 
adjective macte, macti, either with or without the imperative of esse (esto, este, 
esióte,) is joined with an ablative of cause, especially with virtute. 


Nore 3. After neuter verbs and adjectives denoting emotions, especially 
those of care, grief, and sorrow, the accusative vicem, with a genitive or a 
sessive pronoun, is used, instead of the ablative tice, to signify ‘for’ or ‘on 
account of’; as, Rémittimus hoc tibi, ne nostram vicem irascáris, That you may 
not be angry on. our account. Liv. Tuam vicem sepe dóleo, quod, etc. Cic. 
Suam vicem mágis anzius, quam ejus, cu auxilium ab se pétébàtur. Liv. 


REMARK 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the accusative 
with the preposition ob, propter, or per; as, Non est equum me propter vos 
décips. Ter. These prepositions, and a, or ab, de, e or ex, and pre, are ‘also 
sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent; as, Ob ádultérium 
cen. Virg. Nec lóqui pr: meerére pótuit. Cic. 


- REM.2. (a.) After active verbs, the cause, unless expressed by an ablative 
in « from substagtives having no other case; as, Jussu, rógátu and admónitu, 
is seldoin expressed by the simple ablative, but either by a preposition, or by 
causd, fra ergo, etc., with a genitive; as, Legibus propter métum páret. 
Cic. Ne ob eain rem ipsos. déspicéret. Id. Dónári virtütis ergo. Id. 5i hoc 
hónóris mei causa suscépéris. Id. But with causd, etc., the adjective pronoun 
is commonly used for the corres nding substantive pronoun; as, 7e dbesse 
meàá causa, móleste féro. Cic. Cf. all, . 8, (5.) 

(5.) When the cause is a state of feeling, a circumlocution is often used with 
a perfect participle of some verb signifying ‘to induce’; as, Cipiditáte ductus, 
inductus, incitàtus, incensus,in/lammátusa mpulsus,mótus, captus, etc. Mihi béné- 
vólentià ductus tribuebat omnia. Cic. Livy frequently uses ab in this sense; 
as, Ab irá, a spe, ab ódio, from anger, hope, hatred. 


2. The manner. Cum is regularly joined with the ablative of 
manner, when expressed simply by a noun, not modified by any 
other word; and also when an adjective is joined with the noun, 
provided an additional circumstance, and not merely an essential 
character of the action, is to be expressed. Thus: 


Cum vóluptáte dliguem audire. Verres Lampsácum vénit cum magna cálámI- 
tite civitátis. Cic. Hence also when the connection between the subject and 
the noun denoting the attribute is only external; as, Prdcédére cum veste pur- 
püreá: in distinction from Nüdis pédibus tncédére;. Aperto cáplte sédére, etc., 
which express circumstances or attributes essential to the subject. 

But módus, rátio, mos, ritus, etc., signifying manner, never take cum, and it is 
omitted in some expressions with other substantives; as, Hoc módo scripsi ; 
Constituérunt quà rátione dgérétur ; More bestidrum vágári; Latrónum ritu vuére; 
JEquo ánYmo féro; Maxima fide dmicitias cóluit. Summa :equitüte res consti- 
tut; Viam incredibili celeritate. conf'écit ; Librum magna cura diligentiàque 
scripsit; the action of the verb being intimately connected with the circum- 
stance expressed by the ablative. So in some expressions with substantives 
alone; as, Silentio pratérire or f'ácére dliquid ; Lege dgére; Jüre and injüriü 
J'ácére; Magistratus vitio creátus ; Recte et ordine Jit. 


Rea. 3. The manner is also sometimes denoted by de or ez with the abla- 
tive; as, De or ex industrid, On purpose. Liv. Ez integro, Anew. Quint. 


ay 
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8. The means and instrument. An ablative is joined with 
verbs of every kind, and also with adjectives of a passive significa- 
tion, to express the means or instrument ; as, 


Amicos observantia, rem parsimOnid rétinuit, He retained his friends by at- 
tention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostrogwe décóri. Virg. JEgresci 
médendo. Id. Cornibus tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leónes se tütantur. Cic. 
Cesus est virgis. Id. Trabs saucia sécüri. Ovid. For the ablative of the means 
after verbs of filling, etc., see $ 249, I. . 


Rex. 4. When the means is a person, it is seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by per, or by the ablative dpérd with a genitive or a pos. 
sessive pronoun; as, med, tud, sua, dpérd, which are equivalent to per me, per 
te, per se, and denote both good and bad services. Bénéficio meo, etc., is used 
of good results only; as, Bénéficto meo patres sunt. Sall. But persons are some- 
times considered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition; as, Servos, quibus silvas publicas dépdpilatus érat. Cic.— 
When per is used to express the means, it is connected with external concur- 
ring circumstances, rather than with the real means or instrument. Hence 
we always say vi oppidum cépit, but per vim ei bóna éripuit. 

Rem. 5. The material instrument is always expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition; as, Conf icére cervum sdgittis ; gládio diquem vulnérare ; trd- 
jictre pectus ferro. 


§ 248. The ablative is used with passive verbs to denote 
the means or agent by which any thing is effected, and which in 
the active voice is expressed by the nominative. "This ablative 
is used either with ab or without it, according as it is a person 
or a thing. ) 


I. The voluntary agent of a verb in the passive voice is putin 
the ablative with a or ab; as, 


(In the active voice,) Clédius me diligit, Clodius loves me (Cic.); (in the pas- 
sive,) A Clódio diligor, I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab his, culpdtur ab 
ilis. Hor. 


REMARK 1. (1.) The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood; as, Próbitas laudátur, scil. ab hóminibus. Juv. So 
after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurritur. Virg. Tto certátum est cor- 
pore regni. Id. Cf. $ 141, R. 2. 

(2.) The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is then equivalent to the active voice 
with a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek; as, Quum omnes in 
omni génére scélérum vólütentur, scil. a se. Cic. 


REM. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are sometimes followed by an ablative 
of the voluntary agent with a or ab; as, 

M. Marcellus pérwt ab Annibale, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. Plin. 
Ne vir ub hoste cádat. Ovid. 

Rem. 8. The preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Nec conjüge captus 
Ovid. Wlitur hnigérà turbá. Id. Péreat meis excisus Argivis. Hor. 

For the dative of the agent after verbs in the passive voice, and participles in dus, see 
§ 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, or of a neuter verb, 
is put in the ablativo without & preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as, Maximo dólore conf'icior. Cic,  Frangi cipiditate. Id. t&lo 5 


"X Virg. 


§ 249. SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. 249 


Nore. The involuntary agent is sometimes personified, and takes a or ab; 
as, A vóluptütibus déséri. Cic. A nátür& datum hómini vivendi curricülum. Id. 
inci a voluptüte. Id. Victus a labdre. Id. 


§ 3849. I. A noun denoting the means, by which the action 
of a verb is performed, is put in the ablative after verbs signify- 
ing to affect in any way, to fill, furnish, load, array, equip, en- 
dow, adorn, reward, enrich, and many others. . 


‘ Rumarx 1. This rule includes such verbs as aff ício, aspergo, eonspergo, inspergo, re- 
spergo, compleo, expleo, impleo, oppleo, repleo, suppleo, citmitlo, farcio, r&fercio, sátio, 
exsalio, sütüro, stipo, constipo, Sbruo, nero, augeo, induo, vestio, armo, orno, circumdo, 
circumfundo, macto, lWeupléto, instruo, imbuo, dino, impertio, rémünéror, honesto, 
hónóro, etc.; as, 

. Terrore implétur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Jmstruxére épilis 
mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut qus dnimum his ópIn- 
iónibus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with these sentiments. Cic. 
Náàves ónérant auro, They load the ships with gold. Virg. Cimiilat altària donis, 
He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra se graimine veslit, The earth clothes 
itself with grass. Id. Mollibus ornábat cornua sertis. Id. Multo cibo et potione 
completi. Cic. Libros puerilibus fabilis réfercire. Id. Sdtidri délectatione non 
possum. Id. Homines sátüráti hónóribus. Id. Senectus stipita stüdiis jtüven- 
tütis. Id. Me tanto honore hónestas. Plaut. Equis Africam lócuplétàvit. Colum. 
Biiclium tuum nulla me nóvà voluptàte affécit. Cic. Terram nox obruit umbris. 

ucr. 


Rem. 2. Several verbs denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, sometimes 
take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

Rem. 8. The active verbs induo, dóno, impertio, aspergo, inspergo, eircumdo, 
and circumfundo, instead of the ablative of the thing with the accusative o 
the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, and a dative of the 

son; as, Cui-quum Détdnira tünicam induisset. Cic. Dónàáre münéra civibus. 

the earliest writers dóno, like condóno, has sometimes two accusatives or an 
&ccusative of the person with the infinitive. 


II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any thing is, 
or is done, is often put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 


Nostro mére, According to our custom. Cic. Institiito suo Cesar cópias suas 
Eduxit According to his practice. Css. /d factum consilio meo,—by my ad- 
vice. Ter. Pacem Jf écit his conditiontbus,—on these conditions. Nep. 


Norge. The Prepositions de, ex, pro, and secundum are often expressed with 
such nouns; as, sque est factürus quidquam nisi de meo consilio. Cic. Ex 
consuétiidine dliquid fdcére. Plin. Ep. cet quidquid dyus, dgére pro viribus. 
Cic. Sécundum nàtüram vitére. Id. 


Ii. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined with 
cum; as, 


Vagamur égentes cum conjügibus e£ libéris, Needy, we wander with our 
wives and children. Cic. Sepe admirdrt sóleo cum hoc C. Lelio. Id. Jülium 
cum his ad te litéris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gládio. Id. Rémam véni cum 
febri. Cum occiisu sólis cópias édücére,—as soon as the sun set. 


. Remark. But cum is sometimes omitted before words denoting military 

and naval forces, when limited by an adjective; as, Ad castra Casdris 

cüpiis contendérunt. Cms. Inde t0to exercitu prófectus. Liv. Eodem décem 

eh C. Furius vénit. Liv. And sometimes in military language cum is omit- 
when accompanying circumstances are mentioned, and not persons; as, 

Custra clümore invddunt ) ' 


250 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. § 250, 251. 


§ 950. 1. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed by 
the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification is taken; 


as, 
Piélate filius, consiliis pérens, In affection a son, in counsel a parent. Cic. 
Réges nómine mágis quam império, Kings in name rather than in au ority. Nep. 
- Oppidum nómine Bibraz. Css.—Jure péritus, Skilled in law. Cic. Angtus dui- 
mo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pédibus ager, Lame in his feet. Sall. Crine rüber, 
niger ore. Mart. Fronte letus. Tac. Major natu. Cic. Prüdentid non inf érier. 
isu véro étiam ior. Id. Mazimus natu. Liv.—Animo angi, To be troubled 
in mind. Cic. trémisco Wtd mente et omnibus artübus, I am agitated in my 
whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente, Affected in mind, $. e. de- 
rived of reason. Id. Aliéro ócülo cdpitur. Liv. JIngén&i laude florwit. Cic. 
ollere ndbilitate. Tac. Animéque et corpóre torpet. Hor. 


REMARK. This may be called the ablative of limitation, and denotes the rela- 
tion expressed in English by ‘in respect of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘as to,’ or ‘in.’— 
Respecting the genitive of limitation after adjectives, see $ 213;—after verbs, 
$ ae 1: and respecting the accusative of limitation, see $ 281, R. 5; $ 292, (3.); 
and § 284, II. | 


2. (1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by the 
ablative; as, 

Dómus pléna servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich in 
land. Hor. Féraz secülum bonis artibus. Plin.—Jnops verbis, Deficient in words. 
Cic. Orba frütribus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. Viduum arbóribus solum. 
Colum. Nudus agris. Hor. For the genitive after adjectives of plenty and 
want, see $ 213, R. 3-5. 


(2-) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are followed 
by the ablative; as, 

Scdtentem belluis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs rédundat 
militibus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa dbundat porco, hado, 
agno, gallind, lacte, cáseo, melle. Cic.— Virum qui pécünià égeat, A man who is 
in want of money. Id. Cárére culpd, To be free from fault. ld. Mea ddéles- 
centia indiget illórum bond existimatione. Id. Abunda? &udácià, consilio e£ ri- 
tione def icitur. ld. 


REMARK 1. To this rule belong dbundo, exibéro, rédundo, scáteo, affluo, cir- 
cumfluo, diffluo, sáperfluo, suppédito, váleo, vigeo ;—cdreo, égeo, indigeo, vdco, dé- 
JSicwr, déstituor, etc. 


REM. 2. The genitive, instead of the ablative, sometimes follows certain 
verbs signifying to abound or to want. See $ 220, 8. 


REM. 8. To do any thing with a person or thing, is expressed in Latin by 
fictre with de; as, Quid de Tullidla mea fiet? Cic.; and more frequently by 
he simple ablative, or the dative; as, Quid hoc hémine or huic hémini fáciátis? 
What can yeu do with this man? Cic. Nescit quid fáciat auro,—what he shall 
do with the gold. Plaut. Quid me fiat parvi pendis, You care little what be- 
comes of me. Ter.—Sum is occasionally used in the same manner; as, Afétum 
cépérunt quidnam se fütürum esset,—what would become of them. Liv. 


§ 251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is de- 


prived, or from which it is freed, removed, or separated, is often 
.put in the ablative without a preposition. 


This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, free, de- 


bar, drive away, remove, depart, and others which imply separation. 


§ 251. .BYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. 251 


Nore. The principal verbs of this class are arceo, pello, dépello, expello, ab- 
dico, interdico, defendo, déturbo, déjicio, éjicio, absterreo, déterreo, móveo, ámóveo, 

reo, rémóveo, sécerno, próhibeo, sépáro, exclido, interclüdo, dbeo, exeo, cédo, 
décédo, discédo, désisto, évàdo, abstineo, spólio, privo, orbo, libéro, io, , 
nado, solvo, exsolvo, exónéro, lévo, purgo, to which may be added the adjec- 
tives liber, imminis, pürus, vdcuus, and dliénus; as, 

Nüdantur arbóres foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me libéra 
métu, Free me-from this fear. Ter. Tüne eam philósóphiam séquére, que qpoliat 
nos jüdlcio, privat appróbütione, orbat sensibus? Cic. Solvit se Teucria luctu. 
Virg. Te tlhs sédibus arcébit. Cic. Q. Varium pellére possessionlbus cdndtus 
est. Id. Omnes tribu rémóti. Liv. Lévare. se ere áliéno. Cic. Me léves chóri 
sécernunt pópülo. Hor. Animus omni liber cürà et angore. Cic. Ut 6 
hómine dliénssimum. Id. When dliénus signifies ‘averse’ or ‘ hostile to,’ it takes 
the ablative with ad, or rarely the dative; as, Jd dicit, quod illi cause mazime 
est álióénum. Id. In the sense of ‘ unsuited,’ it may also be joined with the gen- 
itive; as, Quis dliénum ptüitet cjus esse dignitatis? Id.—Alius too, in analogy 
with adjectives and verbs of separation, sometimes takes an ablative; as, Neve 
pütes álium sápiente bónoque beátum. Hor.; but this may also be referred to the 
ablative after comparatives. Cf. § 256, R. 14. 


REMARK 1. Most verbs of depriving and separating are more or less fre- 
quently followed by ab, de, or ez, with the ablative of the thing, and always by 
ab with the ablative of the person; as, Tu Jüpiler, hunc a tuis aris arcébis. Cic. 
Presidium ex arce pépülerunt. Nep. Aquam de agro pellére. Plin. Ex ingrátàá 
civitite cedére.. Cic. Arcem ab incendio libérávit. Id. Sohére belluam ex cá- 
ténis. nct ad Her.—Sédes rémótas a Germànis. Czs. Se ab Etruscis sécer- 
nére. Liv. 


REM.2. Arceo, in the poets, sometimes takes the dative, see ] 224 R. 2., 
and sometimes an infinitive; as, Plagamque scédóre cedendo arcébat. Ovid.— 
Próhibeo and defendo take either the accusative of the person or thing to be 
defended, with the ablative of the thing to be warded off—or the reverse— 
dliquem or dlíquid a péricülo, or péricülum ab dliquo. They are also sometimes 
eonstrued with the dative, see $ 224, R. 2, and sometimes with infinitive or 
subjunctive clauses. Prdhibeo has rarely two accusatives; as, Id te J'üptter 
prokibeasit Plaut.; or poetically the accusative and genitive; as, Capte prohi- 
tre Panos aquilx. Sil.—ZJnterdico takes the person either in the accusative or 
the dative, and the thing in the ablative, dliguem or dlicui aliqua re; as, Quibus 
quum aqua et igni interdixissent. Cees.—Instead of the ablative, a subjunctive 
clause with ne, and more rarely with uf, sometimes follows interdico.—Absum, 
in like manner, takes the ablative with ab, and sometimes the dative; as, 
Curte nescio quid semper dbest rei. Hor. Cf. $ 224, R. 1.—Abdico takes some- 
times an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the thing renounced; as, 
Abdicdre se misgistratu. Cic. Abdicdre magistratum. Sall. In Plautus, ctr- 
cumdüco, to cheat, takes the ablative of the thing. nterclüdo, instead of an 
ablative of the thing with an accusative of the person, sometimes takes an 
accusative of the thing and a dative of the person; as, Jtinérum angustie mul- 
titüdIni fügam interclüsérant. Cees.: and, instead of the ablative of the thing, 
a subjunctive clause with quóminus occurs: Interclidor délére, quominus ad te 
plüra scribam. Cic. 


Rem. 8. Verbs which signify to distinguish, to differ, and to disagree, are 
generally construed with ab, but sometimes, especially in the poets, with the 
ablative alone. 


NorE. Verbs signifying to distinguish, etc., are distinguo, discerno, sécerno, 
diff éro, discrépo, dissideo, disto, dissentio, discordo, ábhorreo, áliéno, and abalizno.— 
Dissentio, dissideo, discrépo, and discordo are construed also with cum.— The 
verbs which signify to differ are sometimes construed with the dative; as, . 
Distat inf ido scurrze dmicus. Hor., and in like manner the adjective diversus; 
as, Nihil est tam Lysias diversum, quam Isocrátes. Quint. 


252 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF PRICE AND TIME. § 252, 253. 


ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 


§ 953. The price or value of a thing is put-in the ablative, 
when it is a definite sum, or is expressed by a substantive ; as, 

Quum te trécentis tilentis régi Cotto vendidisses, When ou had sold yourself 
to king Cottus for three hundred talents. Cic. Vendidit hic auro patriam, This 
one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus dno asse véndlis. Plin. Constitit quád- 
ringentis millibus. Varr. Dénis $n diem assibus dnimum et corpus (militum) 
estimdri. Tac. Lévi momento estimdre. Ces. — Istuc verbum vile est viginti mi- 
nis. Plaut. Asse cdrum est. Sen. Ep. 7 


REMARK 1. The verbs which take an ablative of price or value are (1) as#t- 
mo, düco, facio, fio, hábeo, pendo, , dépüto, (axo: (2) Emo, mercor, vendo, do, 
véneo, sto, consto, prosto, condüco, lóco, vdleo, luo, and liceo.—To these must be 
added others, which express some act or enjoyment for which a certain price 
is paid; as, Lavor quadrante. Triginta millibus Qelius hábitat. Cic. Via drachmis 
est obsónátus décem. Ter. Déceo talento, etc. So esse in the sense ‘to be worth’; 
as, Sextante sal in Jtdlia érat. 


REM. 2. Respecting the genitive of price or value, when expressed in a gen- 
eral or indefinite manner, see $ 214. 


Rem. 8. The price of a thing, contrary to the general rule, is often expressed 
indefinitely by a neuter adjective; as, magno, permagno, parvo, tantilo, plüre, 
minimo, plürimo, vili, vilióri, vilissimo, nimio, etc.; as, Plüre vénit. Cic. Conduzil 
non magno dómum. Id. These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as 
prétio, ere, and the like, which are sometimes expressed; as, Parvo prétio ea 
vendidisse. Cic.—The adverbs déne, pulchre, recte, mále, cáre, etc., sometimes 
take the place of the genitive or ablative of price; as, Bine émére; recte ven- 
dére; optime vendére, etc. 


Rem. 4. Varro has used vdleo with the accusative; as, Dénárii dicti, 
denos aris vdlébant. ae qud 


Rem. 5. Mito and its compounds, commiito and permüto, are commonly con- 
strued Jike verbs of selling, the thing parted with being put in the accusative, 
and the thing received in exchange for it, in the ablative; as, Cháóniam g 
dem pingui mitdvit áristà. Virg. But these cases are often reversed, so that the 
thing received is put in the accusative and the thing given for it in the abla- 
tive; as, Cur valle permütem Sdbind divitias dpéréstéres? Why should I ex- 
change my Sabine valley for more wearisome riches? Hor.—Sometimes in this 
construction cum is joined with the ablative. 


ABLATIVE OF TIME. 


$ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which any 
thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the ablative without 
8 preposition ; as, 

Die quinto décessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempóre, At this 
time. Cic. Tertià vigilia éruptionem fécérunt, They made a sally at the third 
watch. Ces. Ut hiéme náviges, That you should sail in the winter. Cic. Proz- 
imo triennio omnes gentes sube git Nep. Agamemnon cum iniversd Grecia vis 
décem annjs ünam cépit urbem. Nep. 


Nore 1. The English expression ‘by day’ is rendered in Latin either by 
interdiu or die; ‘by night,’ by noctu or nocte; and ‘in the evening,’ by vespére 
or vespéri; see $ 82, Exc. 5, (a.) Lüdis is used for in tempóre lidorum ; and 
Sàturnálibus, Latinis, gládiatoribus, for lüdis Sáturnálibus, etc. Other nouns not 
properly expressing time are used in that sense in the ablative either with or 
without in, as initio, principio, adventu and discessu dlicüjus, cómitiis, tü 
bello, pace, etc.; or in initio, etc. But dello is more common without in, if it is 


- 


§ 253. SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF TIME. 258 


joined with an adjective or a genitive; as, Bello Pünico sécundo, bello Ldtiné- 
rum; and so, also, pugnd Cunnensi. So we say in puéritià, but omit in with 
an adjective; as, extrémd puéfitid. In is very rarely used with nouns express- 
ing & certain space of time; as, annus, dies, hora, etc., for the purpose of de- 
noting the time of an event. Jn t re signifies either ‘in distress,’ or ‘in 
time,’ i. e. ‘at the right time’; but in both cases tempore alone is used, and 

in the sense of ‘early’ has even become an adverb, an earlier form of 
- which was tempóri or tempér, whose comparative is tempérius. 


. BEMABK 1. When a period is marked by its distance before or after another 
fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or with either the accusative or 
the ablative.—(a ) The preposition is regular] placed before the accusativ 
but after the ablative. i an adjective is used, the preposition is often place 
between the adjective and the noun. In this connection the ordinal as well as 
the cardinal numbers may be used. Hence the English phrase 'after three 
years,’ or ‘three years after, may be expressed in these eight ways; post tres 
annos, tribus annts post; post tertium annum, tertio anno post; tres post annos, 

. (ribus post annis; tertium post annum, tertio post anno. 

(5.) When ante or post stands last, an accusative may be added to denote 
the time before or after which any thing took place; as, Multis annis post d&- 
cemviros. Cic. So Consul factus est annis post Rómum conditam trécentis dud- 
denónd ginta. 

NoTE 2. Post and ante sometimes precede the ablatives, as ante annis octo; 
pest paucis diébus; and also before such ablatives as are used adverbially, as 
post dliquanto; ante paulo. 

NoTE 8. Quam and a verb are sometimes added to post and ante in all the 
forms above specified; e. g. tribus annis postquam vénérat ; post tres annos quam 
eénérai; tertio anno postquam vénérat; post ammi. tertium quam vénérat, etc. ; 
all of which expressions signify ‘three yer: ..:ier ?.» had come.’ Sometimes 
post is omitted; as, tertio anno quam vené at. 


Nore 4. Instead of post.juam, ‘after,’ \ e r1.v À € ex quo, quum, or a relitivo 


agreeing with the preceding ui: ve; as, p: c^ — ^v. qulbus «c* Pa q7- 
bam, cum Lépidi cópias me conjunz;7m; ieee 7 5 5 c after th sa ot nis 
letter. Plauc. in Cic. Fam. .Mors Sec. Roch tee. qua cs visas esl, 


Chrjsógóno nuntiàtur,—four days after he had leen Lilled. Uic. Q7 triduo, 

has dibam litéras, exspectabam,—three days ^f*er the date of this letter. 

anc. in Cic. In such cases tn is sometimes Joineu with the ablative; as, Jn 
diébus paucis, quibus hec acta sunt, mórMur. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The length of time before the present moment may be expressed by 
ábhinc with the accusative, and, less frequently, the ablative; as, Questor fuisti 
übhinc annos qudtuordécim. Cic. Comitis jam abhinc triginta diebus hábitis. Id. 
The same is also expressed by ante with the pronoun hic; as, ante hos sex 
menses málédiristi mihi,—six months ago. Pha. Ante is sometimes used in- 
stead of dbhinc: and the length of time before is sometimes expressed by the 
ablative joined with hic or ille; as, Paucis his diebus, or paucis illis diebus, — 
a few days ago. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed by the 
neuter accusative éd, with a genitive; as, Vénit id tempóris. Cic. So with a 
preposition; Ad id diei. Gell. See § 212, R. 3. 

Rem. 4. (a.) The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes, 
with personal subjects, expressed by de, with the ablative; as, De tertià vigilia 
ad hostes contendit,—in the third watch. Cres. Ut jügülent hómines surgunt de 
nocte latrónes. Hor. So, also, with sub; as, Ne sub ipsa prófectióne milites oppi- 
dum trrumpérent,—at the very time of his departure. Cas. Subadventu Róman- 

While the Romans were arriving. Id. 

(6.) The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed by 
intra with the accusative; as, Dimidiam partem nátiónum sübégit intra viginti 
dies. Plaut. Intra décimum diem, quam Phéras vénérat, In less than ten days 

ose Vv. 


254 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF PLACE. $ 254, 255, 


Rem. 5. The time within which a thing happens, is often expressed by the 
ablative with in; especially (a) in connection with numerals; as, Bis in die 
7 Jiéri; viz ter in anno nuntium audire; and (b), as in the use of intra, 
to denote that the event happened before the time specified had fully expired. 


Rem. 6. Instead of in pueritià, ddólescentiá, jüventüte, sénectüte, etc., in stat- 
ing the age at which a person performed any action, the concretes puer, ddd- 
lescens, jüvénis, sénex, etc., are commonly joined to the verb; as, On. Pompeius, 
Addlescens se et patrem consilio servdrit.—So, also, adjectives ending in éndrius 
are sometimes used in stating the number of years a person has lived; as, 
Cicéro sexdgéndrius. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, see § 236. 


ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 


§ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, if of the third declension or plural number, is 
put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 


Alexander Bábylone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. Intérérit 
multum—Thébis nütritus an Argis, whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. XNátus Tibüre vel Gábiis. Id. 


REMARK 1. ‘In the country’ is expressed by rüre, or more commonly by 
rüri, without a preposition; as, Pater filium rüri hdbitdre jussit. Cic. With an 
adjoctive only rire is used; as, Interdum nigdris rire pdterno. Hor. Cf. 
§ 221, N. 


REM. 2. (2) The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns; as, In Philippis quidam nunciávit. Suet. 

(b.) Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singnlar number, 
and also dómus and hümus, are in like manner sometimes put in the ablative 
without in. See § 221, R. 2 and R. 8.— So, also, terra márique, by land and by 
sea. nis also frequently omitted with lóco and Weis, especially when joined 
with an adjective and having the meaning of ‘occasion’; as, Hoc lóco, multis 
lócis, etc.—Libro joined with an adjective, as hoc, primo, ete., is used without 
in when the whole book is meant, and with in when only a portion is referred 
to. An ablative of place joined with déto, totà, totis, is generally used without 
in; as, Urbe tótà gémitus fit. Cic. Tota Asiá vdgdtur. Id. Toto mari. Id. But 
in such cases tn is sometimes used. So cunctd Asia. Liv. 


REM. 8. Before the names of countries, of nations used for those of countries, 
and of all other places in which any thing is said to be or to be done, except 
those of towns, and excepting also the phrases specified in the first and second 
remarks, the preposition in is commonly used; as, Jphicrdtes in Thracia vixit, 
Chares in Sigéo. Nep. Rére go viventem, tu dicis in urbe beátum. Hor. Aio hoc 
fiéri in Grecia. Plaut. In Bactrianis Sogdianisque urbes condidit. Licus in 
urbe fuit. Virg. But it is sometimes omitted by writers of every class and 
period; as, Milites stdtivis castris hdbébat. Sall. Magnis in laudibus fuit tótà 
Grecia. Nep. Popili sensus mazime theatro et spectacülis perspectus est. Cic. 
Pompeius se oppido ténet. Id. In the poets and later prose writers this omis- 
sion is of very frequent occurrence not only with names of towns but with 
ablatives of all nouns answering to the question, where? as, Narita puppe 
saddens. Ovid. 7bam forte Vii Sacra. Hor. Silvisque agrisque viiscae corpora 
Seda jácent. Ovid. Médio alveo concursum est. Liv.—Foris, out at the door, 
abroad, is properly an ablative of place; as, Foris cenat. Cic. Cf. § 287, 


R. 5, (c.) 

$ $900. 1. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in the abla- 
tive, without a preposition ; as, 


§ 256. SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 255 


Brundisio prófecti stimus, We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Didnysius 

annus S isis expulsus Corinthi puéros dócébat. Yd. Démdrdtus Tarquinios 
Córintho fügt. Id.  Accépi tuas litéras datas Pliicentia. Id. — /ntérim Roma per 
liéras certior fit; scil. ddtas or missas. Sall. J. 82. So, also, after a verbal 
noun; as, Narbone réditus. Cic. 


REMARK 1. The ablatives dómo, hiimo, and rire or rüri, are used, 
like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion proceeds; 
as, 


Dómo prófectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hümo Jjivénis, 
The youth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rüre huc advenit. 'Ter. Si rüri véniet. 
Id. Virgil uses dómo with unde; as, Qui génus? unde dómof and Livy, in- 
stead of dimo dbesse, has esse ab dómo. With an adjective, rüre, and not rüri, 
must be used. 


REM.2. With names of towns and dómus and hümus, when answering the 
question * whence?’ ad, ez, or de, is sometimes used; as, Ad Alexandria pró- 
Jectus. Cic. Ex dómo. Id. De vitiférd vénisse Viennd. Mart. Ab hümo. Virg. 


REM. 8. (a.) With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab, ez, 
or de, is commonly expressed; as, Me a portu praemisit. Plaut. Ex Asia 
transis in Európam. Curt. Ex castris prdficiscuntur. Cas. De Pomptino, 
scil. przedio. Cic.—So, also, before names of nations used for those of coun- 
tries; as, Ex Medis ad adversdriérum hibernácüla pervenit. Nep. 

(b.) But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Litére Mácédüni& alláta. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advénit. Curt. Cessissent lóco. Liv. Ni cite vicis e£ castellis 
prorimis subventum foret. Id. [te sacris, properdte. sacris, laurumque cápillis 
ponite. Ovid. Finibus omnes prostluére suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes monti- 
us ornos. Id. This omission of the preposition is most common in the poets 
and later prose writers. 


2. 'The place by, through, or over which, after verbs of motion, com- 
monly follows per; but frequently also it is put in the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, 

Per Thébas iter fécit. Nep. Exercitum vádo transdücit. Coes. His pontibus 
pabilatum mittebat. Id. Tribani militum portà Collina urbem intrávére sub signis, 


mediaque urbe agmine in Aventinum pergunt. Liv. Légióones Penninis Cottianis- 
que cibus, pars monte Graio, trádücuntur. Tac. Eouites via bréviore pre- 
mist. Cic. 


ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 


§ $308. 1. When two objects are compared by means of the comparative 
degree, & conjunction, as quam, atque, etc., is sometimes expressed, and some- 
times omitted. 


2. The comparative degree, when quam is omitted, is followed 
by the ablative of that with which the comparison is made; as, 


Nihil est virtüte formósius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. Quis 
C. Lelio cómior ?* Who is more courteous than C. Lzlius? Id. 


REMARK 1. The person or thing with which the subject of a pro- 
position is compared, is usually put in the ablative; as, 


Sidére pulchrior ille est, tu lévior cortice. Hor. Vilius argentum est auro, vir- 
tiitibus aurum. Id. Tullus Hostilius férócior Romülo fuit. Liv. Lacrima nihil 
citius árescit. Cic. Quid mágis est dirum saxo, quid mollius undà? Ovid. Hoc 
némo fuit minus ineptus. Ter.  Albánum, Mecenas, sive Fálernum te mágis ap- 
positis delectat. Hor. 


248 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. § 248. 


8. The means and instrument. An ablative is joined with 
verbs of every kind, and also with adjectives of a passive significa- 
tion, to express the means or instrument; as, 


Amicos observantia, rem parsimonia rétinuit, He retained his friends by at- 
tention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostrégue décóri. Virg. JEgrescit 
médendo. Id. Cornibus tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leónes se tütantur. Cic. 
Cesus est virgis. Id. Trabs saucia sécüri. Ovid. For the ablative of the means 
after verbs of filling, etc., see $ 249, I. D 


Rem. 4. When the means is a person, it is seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by per, or by the ablative dpéra with a genitive or a pox. 
sessive pronoun; as, med, tud, sud, dpérd, which are equivalent to per me, per 
te, per se, and denote both good and bad services. Bénéficio meo, etc., is used 
of good results only; as, Bénéficto meo patres sunt. Sall. But persons are some- 
times considered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition; as, Servos, quibus silvas publicas dépdpildtus érat. Cie.— 
When per is used to expres the means, it is connected with external concur- 
ring circumstances, rather than with the real means or instrument. Hence 
we always say vi oppidum cépit, but. per vim et bona éripuit. 

Rem. 6. The material instrument is always expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition; as, Conf ícére cervum sdgittis ; gládio diquem vulnéráre; ird- 
Jicére pectus ferro. 


§ 248. The ablative is used with passive verbs to denote 
the means or agent by which any thing is effected, and which in 
the active voice is expressed by the nominative. This ablative 
is used either with ab or without it, according as it is a person 
or a thing. 


I. The voluntary agent of a verb in the passive voice is put in 
the ablative with a or ab; as, 


(In the active voice,) Clódius me diligit, Clodius loves me (Cic.); (in the pas- 
eire) A Clodio diligor, I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab his, culpátur ab 
ilis. Hor. 


REMARK 1. (1.) The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood; as, Prdditas laudatur, scil. ab hóminibus. Juv. So 
after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurritur. Virg. Tto certàtum est cor- 
pore regni. Id. Cf. § 141, R. 2. 

(2.) The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is then equivalent to the active voice 
with a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek; as, Quum ommes in 
omni génére scélérum volitentur, scil. a se. Cic. 


REM. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are sometimes followed by an ablative 
of the voluntary agent with a or ab; as, 

M. Marcellus périit ab Annibále, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. Plin. 
Ne vir ub hoste cádat. Ovid. 

Rem. 8. The preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Nec conjüge' captus. 
Ovid. OCólitur linigérà turbi. Id. Péreat meis excisus Argivis. Hor. 

For the dative of the agent after verbs in the passive voice, and participles in dus, see 
§ 225, II. and IH. 

IL. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, or of & neuter verb, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as, Maximo dólore conficior. Cic, Frangi ciipiditéte. Id. decide télo 
Hector. Virg. 


§ 249. SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. 249 


Norm. The involuntary agent is sometimes personified, and takes a or ab; 
as, A vdluptatibus déséri. Cic. A nátürà datum hómini vivendi curricülum. Id. 
Vinci a voluptate. Id. Victus a labore. Id. 


§ 949. I. A noun denoting the means, by which the action 
of a verb is performed, is put in the ablative after verbs signify- 


ing to affect in any way, to fill, furnish, load, array, equip, en- 
dow, adorn, reward, enrich, and many others. . 

"RmwaARK 1. This rule includes such verbs as aff ício, aspergo, eonspergo, inspergo, re- 
spergo, compleo, expleo, impleo, oppleo, repleo, suppleo, cümülo, farcto, r&fercio, sátio, 
exsütio, sátüro, stipo, constipo, Sbruo, ün&ro, augeo, induo, vestio, armo, orno, ctreumdo, 
circumfundo, macto, lWeupléto, instruo, imbuo, dino, impertio, rémtnéror, honesto, 
hindro, etc.; as, 

Terrore implétur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Znstruxére épülis 
mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut &jus dnimum his ópIn- 
iónibus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with these sentiments. Cic. 
Naves ónérant auro, They load the ships with gold. Virg. Cimilat altáría donis, 
He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra se gramine vestit, The earth clothes 
itself with s. Id. Mollibus ornábat cornua sertis. Id. Multo cibo et pótióne 
compléti. Cic. Libros puerilibus fábülis réfercire. Id. Sátiári délectatione non 
possum. Id.  Hómines sátüráti hónóribus. Id. Senectus stipita stüdiis jsvem- 
tutis. Id. Me tanto hónóre hónestas. Plaut. Equis Africam lócuplétávit. Colum. 
Pricium tuum nullà me nócvà voluptate afféctt. Cic. Terram nox obruit umbris. 

ucr. 


Rem. 2. Several verbs denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, sometimes 
take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

Rem. 3. The active verbs tnduo, dóno, impertio, rgo, inspergo, eircumdo, 
and circumfundo, instead of the ablative oF the thing with the accusative of 
the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, and a dative of the 

n; as, Cui quum Détdnira tünicam induisset. Cic. Déndre münéra civibus. 
the earliest writers dóno, like condóno, has sometimes two accusatives or an 
&ccusative of the person with the infinitive. 


IL A noun denoting that in accordance with which any thing is, 
or is done, is often put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 


Nostro móre, According to our custom. Cic. Institiito suo Cesar cópias suas 
Eduxit According to his practice. Cws. Jd factum consilio meo,—by my ad- 
vice. Ter. Pdcem fécit his conditionibus,—on these conditions. Nep. 


NorE. The prepositions de, ex, pro, and secundum are often expressed with 
such nouns; as, sque est factirus quidquam nist de meo consilio. Cic. Ex 
consuétüdine dligutd f dcére. Plin. Ep. cet quidquid dyas, dyére pro viribus. 
Cic. Sécundum nitiiram vitére. Id 


Ii. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined with 
cum; as, 


Vagamur égentes cum conjügibus et lbéris, Needy, we wander with our 
wives and children. Cic. Sepe admirdri sóleo cum hoc C. Lelio. Id. Jülium 
cum his ad te litéris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum glidio. Id. Rémam véni cum 
febri. Cum occüsu sólis cópias édicére,—as soon as the sun set. 


RemMARK. But cum is sometimes omitted before words denoting military 
and naval forces, when limited by an adjective; as, Ad castra Casdris om 
cüpiis contendérunt. Css. Inde tóto exercltu prófectus. Liv. Eodem décem 
ted el rc Furius vénit. Liv. And sometimes in mi itary language cum is omit- 

w accompanying circumstances are mentioned, and not persons; 
Cudtra clamore inddunt. me 


250 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. § 250, 251. 


§ 950. .1. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed by 
the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification is taken; 


as, 

Piétate filius, consiliis párens, In affection a son, in counsel a nt. Cic. 
Réges nómine mágis quam império, Kings in name rather than in au ority. Nep. 
- Oppidum nómine Bibraz. Css.—Jüre péritus, Skilled in law. Cic.  Anzs$us dni- 
mo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pédibus ager, Lame in his feet. Sall. Crine rüber, 
niger ore. Mart. Fronte letus. Tac. Major natu. Cic. Prüdentid non inf rior 
isu véro étiam ior. Id. Mazimus natu. Liv.—Animo angi, To be troubled 
in mind. Cic. trémisco totà mente et omnibus artübus, I am agitated in my 
whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente, Affected in mind, $. e. de- 
prived of reason. Id. Altéro ócülo cápitur. Liv. Ingénu laude Jflórwit. Cic. 

ollere nóbilitàte. Tac. Animédque et corpóre torpet. Hor. 


REMARK. This may be called the ablative of limitation, and denotes the rela- 
tion expressed in English by ‘in respect of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘as to,’ or *in.'— 
Respecting the genitive of limitation after adjectives, see $ 213;—after verbs, 
$ ae 1: and respecting the accusative of limitation, see $ 281, R. 5; $ 282, (3.); 
and $ 284, II. 


2. (1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by the 
ablative; as, 


Dómus pléna servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich in 
land. Hor. Féraz secülum bónis artibus. Plin.—Jnops verbis, Deficient in words. 
Cic. Orba fratribus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. Viduum arbóribus solum. 
Colum. Nudus agris. Hor. For the genitive after adjectives of plenty and 
want, see $ 213, R. 3-5. 


(2-) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are followed 
by the ablative; as, 

Scátentem belluis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs rédundat 
militibus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa dbundat porco, hado, 
agno, gallind, lacte, cáseo, melle. Cic.— Virum qui pécünià égeat, A man who is 
in want of money. Id. Cárire culpá, To be free from fault. Id. Mea ddóles- 
centia indiget illórum bónà existimátione. Id. 4bundat &udáci&, consilio e£ ré- 
tione déficitur. Id. 


REMARK 1. To this rule belong dbundo, exübéro, rédundo, scdteo, affluo, cir- 
cumfluo, diffluo, sáperfluo, suppédito, váleo, vigeo ;—cdreo, égeo, indigeo, vdco, dé- 
JSicwr, déstituor, etc. 


Rem. 2. The genitive, instead of the ablative, sometimes follows certain 
verbs signifying to abound or to want. See § 220, 8. | 


REM. 8. To do any thing with a person or thing, is expressed in Latin by 
dcére with de; as, Quid de Tullidla meà fiet? Cic.; and more frequently by 
he simple ablative, or the dative; as, Quid hoc hómlne or huic hómini fáciátis? 

What can yqu do with this man? Cic. Nescit quid faciat auro,—what he shall 
do with the gold. Plaut. Quid me fiat parvi pendis, You care little what be- 
comes of me. Ter.—Sum is occasionally used in the same manner; as, Afétum 
cépérunt quidnam se fütürum esset,—what would become of them. Liv. 


$ 251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is de- 
prived, or from which it is freed, removed, or separated, is often 
put in the ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, free, de- 


bar, drive away, remove, depart, and others which imply separation. 


§ 251. SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, ETC. 251 


Norm. The principal verbs of this class sre arceo, pello, dépello, expello, ab- 

dico, interdico, défendo, déturbo, déjicio, &jicio, absterreo, déterreo, móveo, üámóceo, 

y rémüven, sécerno, próhibeo, sépáro, exclido, interclüdo, dbeo, exeo, cédo, 

décédo, discédo, désistc, évàdo, abstineo, spólio, privo, orbo, libéro, expédio, lazo, 

füdo, solvo, exsolvo, exónéro, lévo, purgo, to which may be added the adjec- 
tives liber, immiinis, pürus, vícuus, and dliénus; as, 

Nüdantur arbóres foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me libéra 
métu, Free me‘from this fear. Ter. 7üne eam philósóphiam séquére, que spoliat 
208 jadicio, prion! approbatione, orbat sensibus? Cic. Solvit se Teucria luctu. 
Virg. Te sédibus arcébit. Cic. Q. Varium pellére possessiónlbus cdndtus 
est. Id. Omnes tribu rémóti, Liv. Lévare. se sre áliéno. Cic. Me léves chóri 
sécernunt pópülo. Hor. Animus omni liber cür& et angore. Cic. Ut 6 
hómine dliénissimum. Id. When dlsénus signifies ‘averse’ or ‘ hostile to,’ it takes 
the ablative with ad, or rarely the dative; as, dd dicit, illi cause mazime 
est áliónum. Id. In the sense of ‘unsuited,’ it may also be joined with the gen- 
itive; as, Quis dliénum piitet cjus esse dignitatis? Id.—Alius too, in analogy 
with adjectives and verbs of separation, sometimes takes an ablative; as, Neve 
pütes álium sápiente bónoque beátum. Hor.; but this may also be referred to the 
ablative after comparatives. Cf. $ 256, R. 14. 


REMARK 1. Most verbs of depriving and separating are more or less fre- 
quentiv followed by ab, de, or ez, with the ablative of the thing, and always by 
ab with the ablative of the person; as, Tu Jüpiter, hunc a tuis aris arcébis. Cic. 
Presidium ex arce pépülerunt. Nep. Aquam de agro pellére. Plin. Ex ingrátá 
civitáte cedére.. Cic. Arcem ab incendio libéramt. Id. Solvére belluam ex cá- 
ténis. jet ad Her.—Sédes rémótas a Germinis. Ces. Se ab Etruscis sécer- 
nére. Liv. 


REM.2. Arceo, in the poets, sometimes takes the dative, see $ 224, R. 2., 
and sometimes an infinitive; as, Plágamque scdére cédendo arcebat. Óvid.— 
Próhibeo and défendo take either the accusative of the person or thing to be 
defended, with the ablative of the thing to be warded off—or the reverse— 
dliquem or dliquid a péricülo, or péricülum ab dliquo. They are also sometimes 
construed with the dative, see $ 224, R. 2, and sometimes with infinitive or 
subjunctive clauses. Prdhibeo has rarely two accusatives; as, Id te Jupiter 
prabibesi. Plaut.; or poetically the accusative and genitive; as, Capte prohi- 

ere Peenos aquilx. Sil.— Interdico takes the person either in the accusative or 
the dative, and the thing in the ablative, dliquem or dlicui alIqu& re; as, Quibus 
quum aqua et igni interdixissent. Czes.—Instead of the ablative, a subjunctive 
clause with ne, and more rarely with ut, sometimes follows interdico.—Absum, 
in like manner, takes the ablative with ab, and sometimes the dative; as, 
Curte nescio quid semper dbest rei. Hor. Cf. $ 224, R. 1.—Abdico takes some- 
times an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the thing renounced; as, 
Abdicdre se migistratu. Cic. Abdicdre mágistrátum. Sall. In Plautus, ctr- 
cumdüco, to cheat, takes the ablative of the thing. Interclido, instead of an 
ablative of the thing with an accusative of the person, sometimes takes an 
accusative of the thing and a dative of the person; as, /tinérum angustie mul- 
ttüdlIni fügam interclisérant. Css.: and, instead of the ablative of the thing, 
a subjunctive clause with quóminus occurs: Jnterclüdor dolore, quominus ad ie 
plüra scribam. Cic. 


Rem. 8. Verbs which signify to distinguish, to differ, and to disagree, are 
generally construed with ad, but sometimes, especially in the poets, with the 
ablative alone. 


NoTE. Verbs signifying to distinguish, etc., are distinguo, discerno, sécerno, 
diff éro, discrépo, dissideo, disto, dissentio, discordo, dbhorreo, dlieno, and dbálizno.— 

issentio, dissideo, discrépo, and discordo are construed also with cum.—The 
verbs which signify to differ are sometimes construed with the dative; as, . 
Distat infido scurre dmicus. Hor., and in like manner the adjective diversus; 
as, Nihil est tam Lysic diversum, quam Isocrdtes. Quint. 


252 SYNTAX.—ABLATIVE OF PRICE AND TIME. § 252, 253. 


ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 


§ 952. The price or value of a thing is put-in the ablative, 


when it is a definite sum, or is expressed by a substantive ; as, 

Quum te trécentis tálentis régi Cotto vendidisses, When Ou had sold yourself 
to king Cottus for three hundred talents. Cic. Vendidit hic auro patriam, This 
one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus dno asse vénalis. Plin. Constitit guad- 
ringentis millibus. Varr. Dénis $n diem assibus dnimum et corpus (militum) 
estimdri. Tac. Lévi momento estimdre. Css. Istuc verbum vile est viginti mi- 
nis. Plaut. Asse cdrum est. Sen. Ep. 


REMARK 1. The verbs which take an ablative of price or value are (1) esti- 
mo, düco, facio, fio, hábeo, pendo, piito, dépüto, taxo: (2) émo, mercor, vendo, do, 
véneo, sto, consto, prosto, condüco, lóco, vdleo, luo, and liceo.—To these must be 
added others, which express some act or enjoyment for which & certain price 
is paid; as, Lavor quádrante. Triginta millibus Oeltus hábitat. Cic. Via drachmis 
est obsónátus décem. Ter. Déceo talento, etc. So esse in the sense ‘to be worth’; 
as, Sextante sal in Itáliá érat. 


REM. 2. Respecting the genitive of price or value, when expressed in a gen- 
eral or indefinite manner, see $ 214. 


Rem. 8. The price of a thing, contrary to the general rule, is often expressed 
indefinitely by a neuter adjective; as, magno, permagno, parvo, tantülo, plüre, 
minimo, plürimo, vili, vilióri, vilissimo, nimio, etc. ; as, Plüre vénit. Cic. Conduzit 
non magno dómum. Id. These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as 
prétio, ere, and the like, which are sometimes expressed; as, Parvo prétio ea 
vendidisse. Cic.—The adverbs déne, pulchre, recte, mdle, cáre, etc., sometimes 
take the place of the genitive or ablative of price; as, Béne émére; recte ven- 
dére; optime vendére, etc. 


Rem. 4. Varro has used vdleo with the accusative; as, Dénàárii dicti, quod 
dénos aris vdlébant. 

Rem. 5. Mito and its compounds, commiüto and permüto, are commonly con- 
strued like verbs of selling, the thing parted with being put in the accusative, 
and the thing received in exchange for it, in the ablative; as, Cháóniam glan- 
dem pingui mütávit áristà. Virg. But these cases are often reversed, so that the 
thing received is put in the accusative and the thing given for it in the abla- 
tive; as, Cur valle permütem Sdbind divitias dpérisiéres? Why should I ex- 
change my Sabine valley for more wearisome riches? Hor.—Sometimes in this 
construction cum is joined with the ablative. 


ABLATIVE OF TIME. 


§ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which any 
thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the ablative without 
& preposition ; as, 

Die quinto décessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempóre, At this 
time. Cic. Tertid vigilia éruptiónem fécérunt, They made a sally at the third 
watch. Css. Ut hiéme náviges, That you should sail in the winter. Cic. Proz- 
imo triennio omnes gentes sube git Nep. Agdmemnon cum iniversé Gracia viz 
décem annis ünam cépit urbem. Nep. 

Nore 1. The English expression ‘by day’ is rendered in Latin either by 
interdiu or die; ‘by night,’ by noctu or nocte; and ‘in the evening,’ by vespére 
or vespéri ; see $ 82, Exc. 6, (a.) Lüdis is used for in tempóre lidorum ; and 
Sdturnalibus, Látinis, gládiatoribus, for ludis Sdturndlibus, etc. Other nouns not 
properly expressing time are used in that sense in the ablative either with or 
without in, as initio, principio, adventu and discessu. dlicüjus, cómitis, tà 
bello, pace, etc.; or in initio, etc. But dello is more common without én, if it is 
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joined with an adjective or a genitive; as, Bello Pünico sécundo, bello Ldtind- 
rum; and so, also, pugnd Cannensi. So we say in puéritid, but omit tn with 
an adjective; as, extrémd puéfitid. In is very rarely used with nouns express- 
ing a certain space of time; as, annus, dies, hora, etc., for the purpose of de- 
neting the time of an event. tempóre signifles either *in distress, or *in 
time,’ i. o. ‘at the right time’; but in both cases tempore alone is used, and 
d in the sense of ‘early’ has even become an adverb, an earlier form of 
- which was tempóri or tempért, whose comparative is tempértus. 


. Bemank 1. When a period is marked by its distance before or after another 
fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or with either the accusative or 
the ablative.—(a ) The preposition is regulary placed before the accusative 
but after the ablative. ir an adjective is used, the preposition is often placed 
between the adjective and the noun. In this connection the ordinal as well as 
the cardinal numbers may be used. Hence the English phrase 'after three 
years,’ or ‘three years after,’ may be expressed in these eight ways; post tres 
annos, tribus annis post; post tertium. annum, tertio anno post; tres post annos, 
. tribus post annis; tertium post annum, tertio post anno. 

(5.) When ante or post stands last, an accusative may be added to denote 
the time before or after which any thing took place; as, Multis annis post dé- 
cemviros. Cic. So Consul factus est annis post Romam conditam trécentis dud- 
denóná ginta. 

NorTE 2. Post and ante sometimes precede the ablatives, as ante annis octo; 
post paucis diébus; and also before such ablatives as are used adverbially, as 
post áliquanto ; ante paulo. 

NoTE 3. Quam and a verb are sometimes added to post and ante in all the 
forms above specified; e. g. tribus annis postquam veénérat; post tres annos quam 
vénérat; tertio anno postquam vénérat; post annum tertium. quam vénérat, etc. ; 
all of which expressions signify ‘three yer: ..:wer *.e had come.’ Sometimes 
post is omitted; as, tertio anno quam venér at. 


Nore 4. Instead of postquam, ‘after, x & v1.v À c ex quo, quum, or a relrtivo 


agreeing with the preceding wiii*'ve; as, p^ «c^ — "^u, qulbus scs Uv u7- 
bam, eum Lépidi copias me conjus;7m ; i... 7. 5. after tho sco ot uis 
letter. Planc. in Cic. Fam. Jlrs Scc. Restle, 46.25 0. iy C00 cídsas est, 


Chrjsógóno nuntidtur,—four days after he had loen Lilled. Cie. Q 7A triduo, 
um has dibam litéras, exspectabam,—three days cfter the date of this letter. 
anc. in Cic. In such cases tn is sometimes Joineu with the ablative; as, dn 

dicbus paucis, quibus hec acta sunt, mórMur. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The length of time before the present moment may be expressed by 
ábhinc with the accusative, and, less frequently, the ablative; as, Questor fuisti 
ábhinc annos quátuordécim. Cic. Cómitiis jam ábhinc triginta diebus hábitis. Id. 
The same is also expressed by ante with the pronoun hic; as, ante hos sex 
menses malédixisti mihi,——six months ago. Pha«d. Ante is sometimes used in- 
stead of dbhinc: and the length of time before is sometimes expressed by the 
ablative joined with hic or ille; as, Paucis his diebus, or paucis ilis diébus, .— 
a few days ago. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thing is done, is sometimes expressed by the 
neuter accusative td, with a genitive; as, Vénit id tempóris. Cic. So with a 
preposition; Ad id diéi. Gell. See § 212, R. 3. 

REM. 4. (a.) The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes, 
with personal subjects, expressed by de, with the ablative; as, De tertià vigiliá 
ad hostes contendit, —in the third watch. Ces. Ut jügülent hómines surgunt de 
nocte latrénes. Hor. So, also, with sub; as, Ne sub ipsa prófectióne milites oppt- 
dum trrumpérent,—at the very time of his departure. Ces. Subadventu Réman- 

While the Romanus were arriving. Id. 

(6.) The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed by 
intra with the accusative; as, Dimidiam partem nátiónum sibégit intra viginté 
dies. Plut. Intra décimum diem, quam Phéras vénérat, In less than ten days 
after... v. 
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Rem. 5. The time within which a thing happens, is often expressed by the 
ablative with in; especially (a) in connection with numerals; as, Bis in die 
sdtirum i: vic ter in anno nuntium audire; and (6), as in the use of intra, 
to denote that the event happened before the time specified had fully expired. 


REM. 6. Instead of in pueritid, dddlescentia, jyüventüte, sénectite, etc., in stat- 
ing the age at which a person performed any action, the concretes puer, ddJ- 
lescens, jüvénis, sénex, etc., are commonly joined to the verb; as, On. Pompeius, 
Ádólescens se et patrem consilio servdrit.—So, also, adjectives ending in éndrius 
are sometimes used in stating the number of years a person has lived; as, 
Cicéro sexdgéndrius. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, see § 236. 


ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 


§ 254. The name of a town tn which any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, if of the third declension or plural number, is 
put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 


Alexander Bábylone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. Jnéérérit 
multum—Thébis nütritus an Argis,—whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. Ndtus Tibüre vel Gábiis. Id. 


REMARK 1. ‘In the country’ is expressed by rüre, or more commonly by 
rüri, without a preposition; as, Pater filium rüri hdbitáre jussit. Cic. With an 
adjective only rire is used; as, Interdum nigdris rire páterno. Hor. Cf. 
§ 221, N. 


Rem. 2. (a.) The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns; as, In Philippis quidam nuncidvit. Suet. 

(b.) Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singnlar number, 
and also dómus and himus, are in like manner sometimes put in the ablative 
without in. See § 221, R. 2 and R. 3.—So, also, terrà márique, by land and by 
sea. Jn is also frequently omitted with léco and cis, especially when joined 
with an adjective and having the meaning of ‘occasion’; as, Hoc loco, multis 
lócis, etc.— Libro joined with an adjective, as hoc, primo, ete., is used without 
in when the whole book is meant, and with in when only a portion is referred 
to. An ablative of place joined with t0to, tótà, totis, is generally used without 
in; as, Urbe tota gémitus fit. Cic. — Totà Asiá vdgátur. if. Této mári. Id. But 
in such cases $n is sometimes used. So cunctà Asia. Liv. 


Rem. 8. Before the names of countries, of nations used for those of countries, 
and of all other places in which any thing is said to be or to be done, except 
those of towns, and excepting also the phrases specified in the first and second 
remarks, the preposition tn is commonly used; as, Jphicrdtes in Thracia vixit, 
Chares in Sigéo. Nep. Rére égo viventem, tu dicis in urbe beátum. Hor. Ato hoc 
firi in Grecia. Plaut. In Bactrianis Sogdianisque urbes condidit. Liicus in 
urbe fi Virg. But it is sometimes omitted by writers of every class nnd 
period; as, Milites stdtivis castris hdbébat. Sall. Magnis in laudibus fiit totà 
Grecia. Nep. Pópüli sensus mazime theatro et spectácülis perspectus est. Cic. 
Pompeius se oppido tenet. Id. In the poets and later prose writers this omis- 
sion is of very frequent occurrence not only with names of towns but with 
ablatives of all nouns answering to the question, where? ns, Návita puppe 
sidens. Ovid. Jbam forte Vii Sacrá. Hor. Silvisque agrisque viiscae corpóra 
feda jácent. Ovid. AM édio alvco concursum est. Liv.—Fóris, out at the door, 
abroad, is properly an ablative of place; as, Foris cenat. Cic. Cf. § 287, 

. 5, (c.) 


$ Vb. 1. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in the abla- 
tive, without a preposition ; as, 
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Brundisio prófecti sümus, We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Didnysius 
trannus Syráücüsis expulsus Córinthi puéros dócébat. Id. Démárátus Tarquinios 
Córintho fügü. Id. Accépi tuas litéras datas Plácentià. Id. Intérim Roma per 
litéras certior fit; scil. dótas or missas. Sall. J. 82. So, also, after a verbal 
noun; as, Narbone réditus. Cic. 


REMARK 1. The ablatives dómo, hiimo, and rire or rüri, are used, 
hike names of towns, to denote the place whence motion proceeds; 
as, 


Dómo prófectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hümo Jiüvénis, 
The youth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rüre huc advenit. Ter. Si riiri véniet. 
Id. Virgil uses dómo with unde; as, Qui génus? unde dómof and Livy, in- 
stead of dómo dbesse, has esse ab dómo. With an adjective, rüre, and not rüri, 
must be used. 


REM. 2. With names of towns and démus and htimus, when answering the 
question ‘ whence?’ ab, ez, or de, is sometimes used; as, Ad Alexandria pró- 
fectus. Cic. Er dómo. Id. De vitiférd vénisse Viennd. Mart. Ab hümo. Virg. 


REM. 3. (a.) With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab, ez, 
or de, is commonly expressed; as, Me a portu praemisit. Plaut. Ex Asia 
transts in. Európam. Curt. Ex castris prificiscuitar. Css. De Pomptino, 
scil. przedio. Cic.—So, also, before names of nations used for those of coun- 
tries; as, Ex Medis ad adversdriérum hibernácüla pervenit. Nep. 


(5.) But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Litére Mácédónià alláte. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advénit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. Ni cite vicis et castellis 
prozimis subventum foret. Id. Ite sacris, própérate. sacris, laurumque cápillis 
pinite. Ovid. Finibus omnes prósiluére suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes monti- 

us ornos. Id. This omission of the preposition is most common in the poets 
and later prose writers. 


2. The place by, through, or over which, after verbs of motion, com- 
monly follows per; but frequently also it is put in the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, 

Per Thébas iter fécit. Nep. Exercitum vido transdücit. Coes. His pontibus 
pübülátum mittébat. Id. Tribuni militum portà Collinà urbem intrávére sub signis, 
médiaque urbe agmine in Aventinum pergunt. Liv. Légiones Penninis Cottianis- 


que A chius, pars monte Graio, trddicuntur. Tac. guites vid bréviure pre- 
ist. Cic. 


ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 


§ 256. 1. When two objects are compared by means of the comparative 
degree, & conjunction, as quam, atque, etc., is sometimes expressed, and some- 
times omitted. 


2. The comparative degree, when quam is omitted, is followed 
by the ablative of that with which the comparison is made; as, 


Nihil est virtüte vformisius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. Quis 
C. Lelio cómior ?* Who is more courteous than C. Lelius? Id. 


REMARK 1. The person or thing with which the subject of a pro- 
position is compared, is usually put in the ablative; as, 


Sidére pulchrior ille est, tu lévior cortice. Hor. Vilius argentum est auro, vir- 
titibus aurum. Id. Tullus Hostilius f érócior Romilo fuit. Liv. Lacrimà nihil 
citius árescit. Cic. Quid mágis est dirum saxo, quid mollius undà? Ovid. Hoc 
némo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Albdnum, Mecenas, sive Fálernum te mágis ap- 
positis delectat. Hor. 
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Rem. 2. An object with which & person or thing addressed is compared, is 
also put in the ablative; as, O fons Bandüsia splendidior vitro! Hor. 

Rem. 8. Sometimes the person or thing with which the subject of a proposi- 
tion is compared, instead of following it in the ablative, is connected with it b 
guam, and it is then put in the same case as the subject, whether in the nomi- 
native or the accusative; as, Orátio quam habitus fuit misérábilor. Cic. 
Affirmo nullam esse laudem ampliórem quam eam. Id. , also, when an abla- 
tive in the case absolute takes the place of the subject; as, Eodem (scil. dice) 
plüra, quam grégario milite, tólérante. Tac. 


REM. 4. If the person or thing which is compared with any object is neither 
the subject of the sentence nor the person addressed, quam is commonly used, 
and the object which follows it is then put in the nominative with sum, and 
sometimes in an oblique case to agree with the object with which it is com- 
pared; as, Méliórem, quam e sum, suppóno tibi. Plaut. Ego hóminem calli- 
diórem vidi néminem quam Phormiónem. Ter. .Adventus hostium fuit agris, 

uam urbi Zerribilior. Liv. Omnes fontes estate, quam hiéme, sunt gélidióres. 
lin. Thémistoclis nómen, quam Sólonis, est illustrius. Cic.—The followin 
example illustrates both the preceding constructions :— Ut tíbi multo majors, 
quam Africanus fuit, me non multo minórem quam L:elium fdcile et in républicà 
et in ámicitià adjunctum esse patidre. Cic. 


REM. 5. (a.) The person or thing with which the object of &n active verb is 
compared, though usually connected with it by quam, (R. 4,) is sometimes put 
in the ablative, especially in the poets, and frequently also even in prose, if the 
object is a pronoun, particularly a relative pronoun; as, Aldlo, quo gráviórem 
inimicum non hábui, sórórem dédit, He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, etc. 
Curt. Hoc nihil grátius fdcére potes. Cic. Causam énim suscépisti antiquidrem 
mémórià tud. Id. Exégi mónümentum sere pérennius. Hor. Cur dlivum san- 
guine vipérino cauttus vitatf Id. Quid prius dicam solitis párentis laudibus? Id. 

djóra virlbus audes. Virg. Nullam sacrà vite prius sévéris arbórem. Hor. 
Nullos his mallem lüdos spectasse. Id. $ 178, 3. 

(b.) The ablative instead of quam is never used with any other oblique case 
except the accusative, but quam is sometimes found, even where the ablative 
might have been used; as, Mélior tütiorque est certa paz quam spéráta victória, 
Liv. After quam, if the verb cannot be supplied from the preceding sentence, 
est, fuit, etc., must be added; as, Hac verba sunt M. Varrónis, quam fuit 
Claudius, doctióris. Gell. Drüsum Germànicum minórem natu, quam ipse erat, 
Jràtrem dmisit. Sen. 


REM. 6. (a.) Minus, plus, and amplius with numerals, and with other words 
denoting a certain measure or a certain portion of a thing, are used either with 
or without quam, generallv as indeclinable words, without influence upon the 
construction, but merely to modify the number; as, Non plus quam qudtuor 
millia efagerunt, not effügit. Liv. .Pictóres antiqui non sunt üsi plus quam qua- 
tuor cólóribus, not pluribus. Cic. 

(6.) Quem is frequently omitted with all cases; as, Minus duo millia hómi- 
num ex lanto ccerciiu effagfrunt, Liv. Milites Rómám sepe plus dimidiáti men- 
sis cibüri. féreébant. Cic. Quum plus annum eger fuisset. Liv. Sédécim non 
amplius eo anno légiónibus defensum impérium est. Id. 

(c.) These comparatives, as in the preceding example, are sometimes in- 
serted between the numeral and its substantive, and sometimes, when joined 
with a negative, they follow both, as a sort of apposition; as, Quingue millia 
armdtérum, non amplius, rélictum érat dium,—as garrison of five thousand 
soldiers, not more. Liv. So, also, longius; Cesar certior est factus, ma, 
ipie cópias non longius millia passuum octo ab hibernis suis abfuisse. Css. 

ee $ 230. 


(d.) The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives; 
as, Dies triginta aut plus eo in navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. Hira 
amplius móliébantur. Id. Ne longius triduo ab castris absit.-Css. — Apud Suévos 
non longius anno rémdnére üno in loco incólendi causá licet. Id. Quam initio non 
emplius duobus millibus Ad^uisset. Sall. 
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REM. 7. Quam is in like manner sometimes omitted, -without a change of 
case, after mdjor, minor, and some other comparatives; as, Obsides ne minores 
octonum dénum aunórum neu mdjdres quinum quadragénum,.... of not less 
than eighteen, nor more than forty-five years of age. Liv. Ex urbdno exercitu, 
qui mindres quinque et triginta annis érant, in náves impositi sunt. The genitive 
&nd ablative, in these and similar examples, are to be referred to $ 211, R. 6. 
Longius ab urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos ndtas mágis quádráginta. Cic. 


Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or a 
clause, quam is always expressed; as, Nihil est in dicendo mdjus quam ut fáveat 
oratori auditor. Cic. 

REM. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives,—as ópinióne, spe, ex- 
spectatióne, ficle,—dicto, sólito, , crédibili, nécessário, véro, and justo,—are 
used in a peculiar manner in the ablative after comparatives; as, Opinione 
célérius ventürus esse dicitur, —sooner than is'expected. Ces. Dicto citius tümi- 
da equóra plácat,. Quicker than the word was spoken. Virg. Jnjérias grávius 
&quo hábére. Sall. 

(a.) These ablatives supply the place of a clause; thus, grárius equo is 
equivalent to grávius quam equum est. They are often omitted; as, Thé- 
mistocles liberius vivebat, scil. equo. Nep. Iu such cases, the comparative may 
be trauislated by the positive degree, with too, quite, or rather, as in the above 
example—-' He lived too freely,’ or ‘rather freely.’ Voluptas quum major est 
aique longior, omne dnimi lümen exstinguit, —when it is too great, and of too long 
continuance. Cic. So íristior, scil. solito, rather sad. 

(6.) The English word ‘still,’ joined with comparatives, is expressed by 
étiam or vel, and only in later prose writers by ddhuc; as, Ut in corpóribus mag- 
nz dissimilitüdines sunt, sic in ánimis exsistunt májóres étiam variéldtes. Cic. 

REM. 10. (a.) With inférior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative; as, Vir nullà arte cuiquam inférior. Sall. The ablative is also found; 
as, Ut hümános cásus virtüte inf érióres pütes. Cic. But usually inférior is fol- 
lowed by quam; as, T'imótheus bell& laude non inférwr fuit, quan pater. Cic. 
Grátià non inf érior, quam qui umquam fuérunt amplissimi. Id. 

(b.) Quàlis, ‘such as,’ with a comparative, occurs poetically instead of the 
relative pronoun in the ablative; as,. Nardo pérunctum, quüle non perfectius 
mee labordrint mdnus; instead of guo. Hor. Epod. 5, 59. Anime quales néque 
candidióres terra tülit ; for quibus. Id. Sat. 1, 5, 41. 

REM. 11. Quam pro is used after comparatives, to express disproportion; as, 
Prelium atrócius quam pro nüméro pugnantium, The battle was more severe 
than was proportionate to the number of the combatants. Liv. Minor, quam 
pro tümultu, cedes. Tac. 


Rem. 12. When two adjectives or adverbs are compared with each other, 
both are put in the comparative; as, Triumphus clàrior quam gratior, A tri- 
umph more famous than acceptable. Liv. Fortius quam f@licius bellum (es. 
runt. So, also, when the comparative is formed by means of mágis; as, Mügis 
audacter guam pirate ad dicendum véniébat. Cic.— Tacitus uses the positive in 
one part of the proposition; as, Specrem excelse glórie véhémentius quam caute 
appétébat ; or even in both; as, Claris majóribus quam vétustis. 

Rem. 13. (a.) Pótius and mádgis are sometimes joined pleonastically with 
malle and prestdre, and also with comparatives; as, Ab omnibus se désertos pó- 
tius quam abs te dzfensos esse mülunt. Cic. Qui mágis vére vincére quam diu 
impérdre mülit. Liv. Ut émóri potius quam servire prestiret. Cic. Mihi quavis 
figa pótius quam ulla provincia esset optatior. Id. Quis mágis queat esse be&- 
tior? Virg. 

(b.) So, also, the prepositions pre, ante, preter, and supra, are sometimes 
used with n comparative; ns, Unus pre cétéris fortior ezsurgit, Apul. Scélére 
ante ios immánior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative; as, 
Ante alios cdrissimus. Nep. As these prepositions, when joined with the 
Boe d adr denote comparison, they seem in such examples to be redundant, 

ee $1 
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Rem. 14. Aliws is sometimes in poetry treated as a comparative, and con- 
strued with the ablative instead of aique with the nominative or accusative; 
as, Néve pütes dium sápiente bónogue bedtum. Hor. Alius Lysippo. Id. But 
compare 4 251, N. 

Rem. 15. By the poets ac and atque are sometimes used instead of guam 
after comparatives; as, Quanto constantior idem in vitüs, tanto lévius miser ac 
prior ille, qui, etc. Hor. Arctius atque hédérà prócéra adstringitur ilez. ld. 


REM. 16. The degree of difference between objects compared is 
expressed by the ablative :— 


(1.) Of substantives; as, Minor üno mense, Younger by one month. Hor. 
Sesquipéde quam tu longior, Taller than you by a foot und a half. Plaut. 
Hibernia dimidio minor quam Britannia. Css. Dimidio minóris constábit, It 
will cost less by half. Cic. Quam mólestum est ino digito plus hábere !....to have 
one finger more, i. e. than we have, to have six fingers. Id.—but the expression 
is ambiguous, as it might mean ‘to have more than one finger. Süpérat cápite 
et cervicibus altis. Virg. 


(2.) Of neuter adjectives of quantity and neuter pronouns, in the singular 
number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, áB- 
quanto, tantülo, altéro tanto (twice as much); as, Multo doctior es patre, Thou 
art (by) much more learned than thy father. The relative and demonstrative 
words, quanto—tanto, quo—eo, or quo—hoc, signifying ‘by how much—by so 
much,’ are often to be translated by an emphatic the; as, Quanto siimus süpéri- 
óres, tanto nos submissius gérdmus, The more eminent we are, the more humbly 
let us conduct ourselves: lit. by how much—by so much—. Cic. Eo : 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Id. But the relative word generally precedes 
the demonstrative; as, Quo difficilius, hoc preclárius. Id. Poeticallv, also, 

m mágis—lam mágis are used instead of quanto mágis—tanto mdgis. Virg. 

n. 7, 787: and quam mágis—tanto mágis. Lucr. 6, 459.—Jter multo f dcilius,— 
much easier. Ces. Parvoóbrévius, A little shorter. Plin. Eo mágis, The more. 
Cic. Eo minus. Id. Istoc mágis vipülabis, So much the more. Plaut. Via altéro 
tanto longior,—as long again. Nep. Multo id mazimum fuit. Liv. 

(8.) The ablative of degree is joined not only with comparatives but with 
verbs which contain the idea of comparison; as, málo, presto, süpéro, excello 
antécello, antécédo, and others compounded with ante; and also with ante and 

t, in the sense of ‘ earlier’ and ‘later’; as, Multo prestat. Sall. Post paulo, 
A little after. Id. — Multo ante licts adventum, Long before—. Id. Multis parti- 
bus is equivalent to multo; as, Numéro multis partibus esset inf érior. Cees. 


NorE. The accusatives multum, tantum, quantum, and dliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives; as, Áliquantum est ad rem 
dvidior. Ter. Multum impróbióres sunt. Plaut. Quantum dómo inf érior, tan- 
tum glórià süpérior évásit. Val. Max. Cf. $ 232, (3.)J—So longe, ‘far,’ is fre- 

uently used for multo; as, Longe mélior. Virg. Longe et multum antécellére. 

ic. So, pars pédis sesqui miyor,—longer by one half. Id. 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


$ QU. A noun and a participle are put in the ablative, 
called absolute, to denote the time, cause, means, or concomitant 
of an action, or the condition on which it depends; as, 


Pythágóras, Tarquinio regnante, in Jtáliam vénit, Pythagoras came into Italy, 
in the reign of Tarquin. Cic. Lüpus, stfmülante fame, captat óvile, Hunger in- 
citing, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Milites, pécóre e longinguidribus vicis 
Rdacto, exirémam fdmem sustentabant. Ces. Hac Orütióne hábit&, conciliem 
dimisit Id. Galli, re cognità, obsidionem rélinquunt. Id. Virtüte exceptà, atkil 


citd prastabilus pütétis. Cic. 
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Nore 1. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English by a sim- 
ilar construction, but it is commonly better to translate it by a clause connect- 
ed by when, since, while, although, after, as, etc., or by a verbal substantive; 
as, Te adjüvante, With thy assistance. JNon—misi te adjivante, Only with thy 
assistance, or not without thy assistance. Te non adjüvante, Without thy as- 
sistance. Cf. $ 274, R. 5, (c.) 


REMARK 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause connected by quum, si, etsi, quam- 
quam, quamvis, etc. 

Thus, for Tarquinio regnante, the expression dum Tarquinius regnábat might 
be used; for hac órátióne habita ;—quum hanc órátiónem "buisse! or quum 
érátio hdbita esset, —concilium dimisit. The ablative absolute may always be 


resolved intoa proposition, by making the noun or pronoun the subject, and 
the participle the predicate. 


REM. 2. This construction is common only with present and per- 
fect participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus 
are comparatively rare; as, 

Ceesire ventüro, Phosphóre, redde diem. Mart. Irruptiris fam $nfestis n&- 
tionibus. Liv. Quum concio plausum, meo nómine récitando, dZdisset, —when my 
name was pronounced. Cic. um immdlanda Iphigenia tristis. Calchas esset. 
Id. Quis est énim, qui, nullis officii preceptis tradendis, phildsdphum se audeat 
Gcére—without propounding any rules of duty. Cic. Cf. $ 274, R. 5, (c.) and 

. 9. 


Rem. 3. (a.) A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when it 
denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading clause. 
Cf. § 274, 8, (a.) 


(b.) Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle, especially 
with a substantive pronoun referring to some word in the leading clause; as, 
Se audiente, scribit Thücgdides. Cic. Légio ex castris Varrónis, adstante et in- 
spectante ipso, signa sustülit. Cres. Me düce, ad hunc vóti finem, me milite, 
véni. Ovid. So M. Porcius Cito, vivo quóque Scipione, allátráre éjus magnitüdi- 
nem sólitus érat. Liv. 

NoTE 2. Two participles must not be put together in the ablative absolute 


agreeing with the same noun. Thus, we may say Porcia sepe maritum cogi- 
tantem invenérat, but not, Porcia márito cógitante invento. 


Nore 8. Instead of the ablative absolute denoting a cause, an accusative 
with ób or propter occurs in Livy and in later writers; as, Ginópum condidére 
Spartan, ob sépultum illic rectorem ndvis Cindpum. Tac. Deécemvirs libros 

ibyllinos inspicére jussi sunt propter territos hémines névis pródigiis. Liv. 


Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an ac- 
tion, by reference to that of another action. If the present participle 
is used, the time of the action expressed by the participle, is the same 
as that of the principal verb. The perfect participle and the future 
in rus, denote respectively an action as prior or subsequent to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 


Thus in the preceding examples— Pythágóras, Tarquinio regnante, in Itáliam 
vénit, Pythagoras came into Italy during the reign of Tarquinius. Galli, re cog- 
nità, obsidiónem rélinquunt, The Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the 
siege. So, Rex dpum non nisi migrátüro eximine f'óras procedi, The king-bee 
does not go abroad, except when a swarm is about to emigrate. P 
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Note 4. Non prius quam, non nisi, ut, vélut, and tamquam, are sometimes 
joined with the participle; as, Tibérius excessum Augusti non prius pdlam fecit, 
quam Agrippa Jüvéne intérempto, —not until. Suet. Galli leti, ut. explóráta vic- 
toria, ad castra Rémanérum pergunt. Css. Antióchus, tamquam non transitiris 
in Asiam Rémanis, etc. Liv. 


REM. 5. (a.) The construction of the ablative absolute with the 
perfect passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a par- 
ticiple of that tense in the active voice. 


Thus, for * Cesar, having sent forward the cavalry, was following with all his 
forces,’ we find, ‘Cesar, équitatu premisso, subséquébáütur omnibus cópiis.' 

(6.) As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect 
active and the perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in man 
instances, be determined only by the connection, since the agent with a or 
is generally not expressed with this participle in the ablative absolute, as it is 
with other parts of the passive voice. Thus, Cesar, his dictis, concilium dimisit, 
might be rendered, ‘ Csesar, having said this, or this having been said (by some 
other person), dismissed the assembly.’ 


(c.) As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect active 
participles in English, no such necessity exists for the use of the ablative ab- 
solute with them; as, Cesar, hsec lócütus, concilium dimisit. In the following 
example, both constructions are united: /iáque....agros Remórum dépópülüti, 
omnibus vicis, edificiisque incensis. Ces. 


REM. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some also of 
active deponents, which admit of both an active and a passive sense, are used 
in the ablative absolute; as, Ortà lice. Css. Vel exstincto vel élapso ánimo, 
nullum résidére sensum. Cic. Tam multis glóriam éjus ádeptis. Plin. Luéras 
ad exercitus, tamquam ádepto princlpàtu, misit. Tac. 


REM. 7. (a.) As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject and 
predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative absolute 
without a participle; as, 

Quid, Ádólescentülo düce, efficére possent, What they could do under the 
guidance of a youth. Css. Me suüsore atque impulsdre, hoc factum, By my 
advice and instigation. Plaut. Hannibdle vivo, While Hannibal was living. Nep. 
Invitáà Minerva, in opposition to one’s genius. Cic. (lo séréno, when the 
weather is clear. Virg. Me tgndro, without my knowledge. Cic. With names 
of office, the concrete noun is commonly used in the ablative absolute, rather 
than the corresponding abstract with in to denote the time of an event; as, 
Rómam vénit Mario consüle, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 


(b.) The nouns so used as predicates are by some grammarians considered 
as supplying the place of participles by expressing in themselves the action of 
a verb. Such are duz, cómes, adjitor and adjütriz, auctor, testis, Jüdez, inter- 
pres, mágister and mágistra, preceptor and preceptriz; as, düce n&tira, in the 
sense of dücente nàtürà, under the guidance of nature; Jüdice Pólgbio, according 
to the judgment of Polybius. 


Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun; as, Nondum 
comperto quam in régionem vénisset rex. Liv. .4udito vénisse nuncium. Tac. 
Vile dicto. Ovid. This construction, however, is confined to a few participles; 
as, audito, cognito, comperto, explorato, despéráto, nunciáto, dicto, édicto. But the 

lace of such participle is sometimes supplied by a neuter adjective in the ab- 
ative; as, Incerto pre ténebris quid pétérent. Liv. Cf. R. 7, (a.) Haud cus 
dübio quin hostium essent. Id. Juzta péricülóso véra an ficta proméret. Tac. 


REM. 9. (1.) The noun in the ablative, like the subject nominative, is some- 
times wanting; (a) when it is contained in a preceding clause; as, 
kam, Briti mátrem, ton minus post mortem €jus, quam florente, coluit, scil. eo, 
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[ e. Brito. Nep. (5) When it is the general word for person or persons fol- 
lowed by a descriptive relative clause; as, Hannibal [bérum cdpias trájécit, 
preemissis, qui Alpium transitus spécilérentur. Liv. (c) When the participle in 
the neuter singular corresponds to the impersonal construction of neuter verbs 
in the passive voice; as, In amnis transgressu, multum certàto, Bardesdnes vicit. 
Tac. Mihi, erráto, nulla vénia, recte facto, exigua laus própónitur. Cic. Quum, 
nondum pdlam facto, vivi mortuique prómiscue complorarentur. Liv. Nam jam 
@ldte ed sum, ul non siet, peccáto, mi ignosci equum; i. e. si peccdtum fuerit. Ter. 
Cf. § 274, R. 5, (5.) 

(2.) So in descriptions of the weather; as, Tranquillo, scil. mári, the sea 
being tranquil. Liv. Séréno, scil. celo, the sky being clear. Id. Ardnei séréno 
texunt, nübilo terunt,—in clear and in cloudy weather. Plin. Substantives 
when used thus are to be considered as ablatives of time; as, Cómitiis, lüdis, 
Circensibus. Suetonius has used froscriptione in the sense of * during the pro- 
scription.” So pdce et Principe. lac. lmpério pópüli Romani. Ces. 

REM. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause by & 
conjunction; as, Cesar, quamquam obsidione Massilie rétardante, brévi támen 
omnia siibégit. Suet. Décemviri non ante, quam perlatis lógibus, dépósitüros im- 
périum esse aiebant. Liv. 

REM. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes added to passive participles of 
gaming, choosing, etc. § 210, (8.); as, Hasdrübále impératore suffecto. Liv. 


CONNECTION OF TENSES. 


§ 258. Tenses, in regard to their connection, are divided 
into two classes—principal and historical. 


A. The principal tenses are, the present, the perfect definite, 
and the two futures. 

B. The historical, which are likewise called the preterite 
tenses (§ 145, N. 2.), are the emperfect, the historical perfect, 
and the pluperfect. 


I. In the connection of leading and dependent clauses, only 
tenses of the same class can, in general, be united with each other. 
Hence :— 


1. A principal tense is followed by the present and perfect defi- 
nite, and by the periphrastic form with sim. And :— 


2. A preterile tense is followed by the imperfect and pluperfect, 
and by the periphrastic form with essem. 


Nore. The periphrastic forms in each class supply the want of subjunctive 
futures in the regular conjugation. 


The following examples will illustrate the preceding rules :— 

_(a.) In the first class. Scio guid dyas. Scio quid égéris. Scio quid actürus 
sis.—Audirs quid dgas, I have heard what you are doing. Audivi quid égéris. 
Audivi quid actürus sis.— Audiam quid dgas, etc.— Audivéro quid dgas, etc. 

(6.) In the second class. Sciebum quid dgéres.  Sciébam quid égisses. Sciébam 
quid actürus esses.— Audivi quid dgérés, I heard what you were doing. Audivi 
quid égisses. — Audivi quid actürus esses.— Audivéram quid ágéres, etc. 

The following may serve as additional examples in the first class; viz. of principal 
tenses depending on, 

(1. The PxESENT; as, Non sum ifa hébes, ut istuc dicam. Cic. Quantum 
dolorem accéptrim, tu existimdre pótes. Id. Nec dübito quin réditus dus reipüb- 
lice sdlütáris fütürus sit. Id. 
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(2.) The Perrect DEFINITE; as, Sitis provisum est, ut ne quid dgére pos- 
sint. Id. Quis müsicis, quis huic stidio lilérdrum se dédidit, quin omnem illarum 
artium vim compréhendérit. Id. Défectidnes sólis preedictse sunt, que, quanta, 
quando fütürse sint. Id. 


(8.) The Futures; as, Sic fdcillime, quanta órátórum sit, semperque furit 
paucitas, jüdicübit. Id. Ad quos dies réditürus sim, scribam ad te. ld. S 
sciéris asptdem litére uspiam, et. velle dliquem imprüdentem siiper eam assidére, 
cijus mors tibi émdliimentum factüra sit, impróbe fécéris, nist mónuéris, ne assi- 

eat. Id. . 


The following, also, are additional examples in the second class, viz. of preterite tenses 
depending on, 


(1.) The IMPERFECT; as, Unum illud extimescébam, ne quid turpiter fácé. 
rem, vel jam effécissem. Cic. Non énim diibitabam, quin. eas libenter lectürus 
esses. Id. 


(2.) The HrsroRICAL PERFECT; as, Véni in Gus villam ut libros inde promé- 
rem. Id. Hec quum essent nuntiàta, Vdlérius classem extemplo ad ostium flümi- 
nis duxit. Liv. 


(3.) The PLUPERFECT; as, Pdvor cópérnt milites, ne mortif érum esset vul- 
nus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audiéram, quam a te libéráliter esset tractàtus. Cic. Non 
sítis mihi constitérat, cum dliqudne dnimi mei mdlestid, an potius libenter te Athé- 
nis visiirus essem. Id. 


REMARK 1. (a.) When the present is used in narration for the historical 
perfect, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Légdtos mit- 
tunt, ut pácem impetrarent. Cees. 


(b.) The present is also sometimes followed by the perfect subjunctive in its 
historical sense; as, Pandite nunc Hélicóna, dew, cantusque movéte, Qui bello 
exciti reges, que quemque sécüte Complerint campos acies. Virg. 


Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even when 
a present action or state is spoken of, if it is possible to conceive of it in its pro- 
press, and not merely in its conclusion or result; and especially when the agent 
ad an intention accompanying him from the beginning to the end of the 
action; as, Féci hoc, ut intelligeres, I have done this that you might under- 
stand; i. e. such was my intention from the beginning. Sunt phildsdphi et fuà- 
rant, qui omnino nullam hábére censérent hümdndrum rerum procürütiónem 
tos. Cic. 


REM. 8. (a.) The historical perfect is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action in- 
efinite. 


(6.) These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos; as, Factum est, 
ut plus quam collége Mutiddes valuérit. Nep. 


(c.) The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the historical 
perfect, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and the 
other simply as a fact; as, Adeo nihil misériti sunt, ut incursiónes fücérent ef 
Vétos in dnimo hábuérint oppugndre. Liv. 


(d.) The historical perfect may even be followed by the present, when a 
 geueral truth is to be expressed, and not merely one which is valid for the time 
indicated by the leading verb; as, Antiócho pacem pélents ad pridres conditiónes 
nihil additum, Africáno predicante, néque Romdnis, si vincantur, dnimos minui, 
néque, si vincant, sécundis rébus insdlescére. Just. 


Rum. 4. (a.) As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by such 
teuses as those verbs may require; as, Apelles eos 
dicàbat, gui non sentirent, quid esset sátis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, te éviter accüssns 
in ev, quod de me cito crédidisses. Id. 
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(5.) In like manner the tense of the subjunctive following the infinitive 
future is determined by the verb on which such infinitive depends; as, Sol 
Phaéthonti filio factürum se esse dixit quicquid optasset. Cic. 

REM. 5. (a.) The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes after 
it a principal or a preterite tense, according as it is used in the definite or in 
the historical sense; as, Arbitrdmur nos ea prestitisse, que vátio et doctrina 
prescripsérit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista. lóca venisse, übi dliquid sdpére 
vidérére. Id. 

(b) But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Ita mihi videor et esse Deos, et quàles essent sátis ostendisse. Cic. 


II. Tenses belonging to different classes may be made dependent 
on each other, when the sense requires it. 


(a.) Hence a present or perfect definite may follow a preterite, when the re- 
sult of a past action extends to the present time; as, Ardébat autem Hortensius 
cápiditàte dicendi sic, ut in nullo umquam flagrantius stidium vidérim; i. e. that 
up to this time I have never seen. Cic. And, on the other hand, a preterite 
may follow & present to express & continuing action in the past; as, Scitote 
oppidum esse in Sicilia nullum, quo in oppido non isti delecta mülier ad libidinem. 
esset: (esset here alludes to the whole period of Verres! prsetorship.) Cic. 

(b.) But without violating the rule which requires similar tenses to depend 
upon each other, the hypotheticat imperfect subjunctive, may be followed by 
the present or perfect subjunctive, since the imperfect subjunctive refers to the 
present time; as, Mémdrdre possem quibus in lócis mazimas hostium cépias 
pipilus Romanus parva manu füdérit. Sall. Possem here differs from possum 
only by the hypothetical form of the expression. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


§ $909. The indicative is used in every proposition in which 
the thing asserted is represented as a reality. | 


Note. Hence it is used even in the expression of conditions and suppositions 
with si, nisi, etsi, and étiamsi, when the writer, without intimating his own 
opinion, supposes a thing as actual, or, with nisi, makes an exception, which, 
only for the sake of the inference, he regards as actual; as, Mors aut plane 
negligenda est, s omnino exstinguit dnimum, aut étiam optanda, si aliguo eum 
dédücit, whi sit f'ütürus eternus. Cic. Adhuc certe, nist égo insanio, stulte omnia 
et incaute fiunt. 1d.—It is likewise used in interrogations. 


Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their usual significations 
have been given in the paradigms. They are, however, sometimes otherwise rendered, 
one tense being apparently used with the meaning of another, either in the same or in & 
different mood. Thus, 


(1.) (a.) The present is often used for the historical perfect in narration, see 
$ 146, I. 3.—(5.) It is sometimes used also for the future to denote the certainty 
of an event, or to indicate passionate emotion. So, also, when the leading sen- 
tence contains the present imperative, st is often Joined with the present in- 
stead of the future; as, défende si pótes.—(c.) The present is also used for the 
imperfect or perfect, when it is joined with dum ‘while’; as, Dum go in Sici- 
lia sum, nulla státua dejecta est. Cic. It is even so used by Livy in transitions 
from one event to another; as, Dum in Asia bellum géritur, ne in Atélis quidem 
quiéte res fuérant. But the preterites are sometimes used with dum * while’; 
and dum ‘as long as’ is regularly joined with the imperfect. 


(2.) (a.) The perfect, in its proper signification, i. e. as a perfect definite, 
denotes an act or state terminated at the present time. Thus Horace, at the 
close of a work, says, Exégi móntümentum ere pérennius; and Ovid, in like cir- 
cumstances, Jamque dpus exégi. So, also, Panthus in Virgil, in order to de- 
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note the utter ruin of Troy, exclaims, Fulmus 7rées, fuit Ziéum, i. e. we are no 
longer Trojans, Ilium is no more.—(^.) The perfect indefinite or historical per- 
fect is used in relating past events, when no reference is to be made to the 
time of other events; as, Cesar Rülcónem transiit, Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 
(c.) As in the epistolary style the Imperfect is used instead of the present, 
when an incomplete action is spoken of ($ 145, II. 3), so the historical perfect 
is in like circumstances employed instead of the present, when speaking of a 
completed action. With both the imperfect and perfect, when so used, however, 
the adverbs nunc and étiamnunc may be used instead of tunc and étiamtum. 

(d.) The historical perfect is sometimes used for the pluperfect in narration; 
as, Sed postquam aspexi, illico cognévi, But after I (had) looked at it, I recog- 
nized it immediately. Ter.—This is the usual construction after postquam or 
posteáquam, tht, übi primum, ut, ut primum, quum primum, simul, simul ut, simul 
ac, or simul atque, all of which have the signification of ‘as soon as,’ and some- 
times after priusquam. But when several conditions are to be expressed in past 
time, the pluperfect is retained after these particles; as, Jdem similac se rémis- 
érat, néque causa subérat, quáre dnims lábórem perferret, luxüriósus riebátur. 
Nep. , also, postquam is joined with the pluperfect, when a definite time 
intervenes between events, so that there is no connection between them; as, 
Hannibal anno tertio, postquam dómo prófügérat, cum quinque. ndvibus Africam 
accessit. Id.—In a very few passages the imperfect and pluperfect suly unctive 
are joined with postquam. 

(8.) The pluperfect sometimes occurs, where in English we use the historical 

rfect; as, Dixérat, et spissis noctis se condidit umbris, She (had) said, and hid 

erself in the thick shades of night. Virg. Sometimes, also, it is used for the 
historical perfect to express the rapidity with which events succeed each other; 
s0, also, for the imperfect, to denote what had been and still was. 


(4.) The future indicative is sometimes used for the imperative; as, Valébis, 
Farewell. Cic. And:— 


(6.) The future perfect for the future; as, Alto lóco de órátórum ánimo et in- 
Jüriis vidéro, I shall see (have seen)... Cic. This use seems to result from 
viewing a future action as if already done, and intimates the rapidity with 
which it will be completed. 


Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in the im- 
perative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future action is 
connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if the actions 
relate to the same time; as, Ndtéram si séquémur dücem, nu m überrübl- 
mus. Cic.; but by the future perfect, if the one must be completed before the 
other is performed; as, De Carthdgine véréri non ante désinam, quam illam ez- 
cisam esse cognovéro. Cic. In English the present is often used instead of the 
future perfect; as, Fdctam st pótéro, I will do it, if I can. Ut sémentem fécéris, 
ita métes, As you sow, so you will reap. Cic. 

Rem. 8. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability or advanta 
of an action not performed, the indicative of the preterites ($ 145, N. 2.) is used, 
where the English idiom would have led us to expect the imperfect or pluper- 
fect subjunctive. 

(a.) This construction occurs with the verbs Oportet, nécesse est, debeo, convé- 
fit, possum, décet, licet, reor, pto; and with par, fas, cópia, equum, justum, 
consentàneum, sátis, sdiius, euius, mélius, ütilius, optabilius, and optimum—est, 

at, etc. 

(6.) In this connection the imperfect indicative expresses things which are 
not, but the time for which is not yet past; the historical perfect and the 
pluperfect indicative, things which have not been, but the time for which is 
past; as, Ad mortem te dict jam pridem dportébat, i. e. thy execution was 
necessary and is still so; hence it ought to take place. Cic.— Longe ütilius fuit 
angustias áditüs occipdre, It would have been much better to occupy the pass. 
Curt. Citilina érapit e séndiu triumphans gaudio, quem omnino vivum illinc exire 
non óportuérat. Cic. 


,*« 
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(c.) In both the periphrastic conjugations, also, the preterites of the indica- 
tive have frequently the meaning of the subjunctive; as, Tam bóna constanter 
prada ténenda fuit,—ought to have been kept. Ovid. This is more common in 

ypothetical sentences than in such as are independent. . 


(d.) The indicative in such connections is retained, even when & hypotheti- 
cal clause with the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is added, and it is here 
in particular that the indicative preterites of the periphrastic conjugations are 
employed; as, Que si dübia aut procul essent, timen omnes bonos. reipüblice con- 
silére décébat. Sall. Quodsi On. Pompeius privdtus esset hoc tempóre, tdmen 
érat mittendus. Cic.— Deleri tótus exercitus potuit, s$ f'ügientes persécüti victores 
essent. Liv. Quas nisi mánümisisset, tormentis etiam dedendi fuérunt. Cic. Si te 
non invénissem, péritürus per precipitia fui. Petr. But the subjunctive also is 
admissible in such cases in the periphrastic conjugations. 


Rem. 4. (1.) The preterites of the indicative are often used for the pluper- 
fect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause, in order to render a 
description more animated. They are so used, 


. (a.) When the inference has already partly come to pass, and would have 
been completely realized, if something else had or had not occurred, whence 
the adverb jam is frequently added; as, Jam fdmes quam pestilentia tristior 
érat; ni annóne fret subventum,—would have been worse. Liv. The same is 
expressed by the verb cepi instead of jam; as, Britanni circumire terga vincen- 
tium co pérant, ni, etc. Tac. And without jam; Effigies Pisónis trazérant in 
Gémónias ac divellebant (would have entirely destroyed them) nt, etc. Id. 


(b.) The perfect and pluperfect are likewise used in this sense, and a thing 
which was never accomplished is thus, in a lively manner, described as com- 
leted; as, Et péractum érat bellum sine sanguine, sí Pompeium opprimére 
rundisii (Caesar) pótuisset. Hor.—The imperfect indicative is rarely used, 
also, for the imperfect subjunctive, when this tense is found in the hypotheti- 
cal clause; as, Stultum érat mónére, nisi fiéret. Quint.—Sometimes, also, the 
preterites of the indicative are thus used in the condition; as, At fuérat mélius, 
si te puer iste ténébat. Ovid. See $ 261, R. 1. 


(2.) ‘I ought’ or ‘I should,’ is expressed by the indicative of débeo, and pos- 
sum is in like manner often used for possem ; as, Possum perséqui multa oblecta- 
menta rérum rusticdrum, sed, etc., I might speak of the many pleasures of hus- 
bandry, but, etc.; and it is usual in like manner to say, difficile est, longum est, 

"infinitum est, e. g. narráre, etc., for, ‘it would be difficult,’ ‘it would lead too 
far,’ ‘there would be no end,’ etc. 


(8.) The indicative is used in like manner after many general and relative 
expressions, especially after the pronouns and relative adverbs which are 
either doubled or have the suffix cumque; as geisquis, quotquot, quicumque, 
iut, utcumque, etc., see $$ 139, 5, (3.) and 191, 1. .1,(5.); 28, Quidquid id est, 
timeo Dánaos et dina férentes. Virg. uem sors cumque dábit, lucro appóne. Hor. 
Sed quóquo módo sése illud hábet, But however that may be. Cic.—In like man- 
ner sentences connected by sive—sive commonly have the verb in the indica- 
tive, unless there is a special reason for using the subjunctive; as, Sive vérum 
est, sive falsum, mihi quidem ita rénuncidtum est. Later writers however use 
the subjunctive both with general relatives, etc., and with sive—sive. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


$ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 


Nore. The subjunctive character of a proposition depends, not upon its sub- 
stance, but upon its form. ‘I believe,’ ‘I suppose,’ are only conceptions, but 
my believing and supposing are stated as facts, and, of course, are expressed 
by means of the indicative. When, on the other hand, I say, ‘I should be- 
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lieve,’ ‘I should suppose,’ the acts of believing and supposing are represented 
not as facts, but as mere conceptions. Hence the verb that expresses the pur- 
pose or intention for which another act is performed, is put in the subjunctive, 
since it expresses only a conception; as, ut vivam, I eat that I may live. 
This mood takes its name from its being commonly used in sudjoined or de- 
pendent clauses attached to the main clause of a sentence by a subordinate 
connective. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, or in 
such, at least, as have no obvious dependence. 


I. The subjunctive, in some of its connections, is to be translated 
by the indicative, particularly in indirect questions, in clauses expres- 
sing a result, and after adverbs of time ; as, 


Rógas me quid tristis sim,— why .I am sad. Tac. Stellárum tanta est multt- 
tüdo, ut nimérdri non possint,—that they cannot be counted. Quum Cesar esset 
in Gallid, When Cesar was in Gaul. Ces. 


II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or hy- 
pothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, and desire. 


Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the significations which 


have been given in the paradigms, and are, in general, not limited, in regard to time, 
like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. Thus, 


(1.) The present may refer either to present or future time; as, Médiócribus 
et quis ignoscas vitiis téneor, I am subject to moderate faults, and such as you 
may excuse. Hor. Orat a Cesdre ut det sibi véntam, He begs of Csesar that he 
would give him leave. Ces. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
Si faia fuissent. ut cálérem, If it had been my fate that I should fall. Virg. 
St possem, sdnior essem, I would be wiser, if I could. Ovid. Cétéros rápérem 
et prosternérem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(8. The perfect subjunctive has always a reference to present time, and is 
equivalent to the indicative present or perfect definite; as, Errarim fortasse, 
Perhaps I may have erred. Plin.—When it has a future, signification it is not 
to be accounted a perfect, but the subjunctive of the future perfect. See Rem. 
4 and 7, (1.) But compare § 258, R. 1, (4.) and R. 3, (5.) 

(4.) The pluperfect subjunctive relates to past time, expressing a contin- 
gency, which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in 
connection with it; as, Jd responderunt se factüros esse, quum ille vento Aquilone 
vénisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

REM. 2. The imperfects vellem, nollem, and mallem, in the first person, ex- 

ress a wish, the non-reality and impossibility of which are known; as, vellem, 
P'should have wished.—In the second person, where it implies an indefinite 
person, and also in the third when the subject is an indefinite person, tbe im- 
perfect subjunctive is used in the sense of the pluperfect, and the condition is 
to be supplied by the mind. This is the case especially with the verbs, dico, 
püto, arbitror, crédo; also with video, cerno, and discerno; as, Mastique (crédé- 
res victos) rédeunt in castra,—one might have thought that they were defeated. 
Liv. Pécünie an fame minus parcéret, haud facile discernéres. Sall. i 
vidéret éguum Trójànum intróductum, urbem captam dicéret. Cic. Quis umquam 
crédéret? Id. Quis pütàret? Id.—The imperfect subjunctive is frequently 
used, also, for the pluperfect in interrogative expressions; as, Socrdtes pr 
rógürétur cüjátem se esse-dicéret, Mundanum, inquit. Id. Quod st quis deus dicé- 
ret, numquam pütàrem me in Acddémid tamquam philósóphum dispitaturum, If 
any god had said....I never should have supposed. Cic. 

Rem. 8. The subjunctive in all its tenses may denote & supposition or 
concession; as, Vendat edes vir bónus, Suppose an honest man is selling a 
house. Cic. Dixérit ZEpicürus, Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 
Vérum anceps pugna fuérat fortina.—Fuisset, Grant that it might have been. 
Virg. Malus civis Cn. Carbo fuit. Fuerit dlits, He may have been to others. 
Cic.—This concessive subjunctive is equivalent to esto ut. 
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REM. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in independent pro- 
itions to soften an assertion. When so used, they do not differ essentially 
m the present and future indicative; as, Forsitan quzrütis, You may per- 
haps ask. Vélim sic existimes, I would wish you to think so. Némo istud abi 
concédat, or concessérit, No one will grant you that. Hoc sine ullà dübitátióne 
confirindvérim, elóquentiam rem esse omnium difficillimam, This I will unhesi- 
tatingly affirm. Cic. Nil égo contülérim Jücundo sánus dmico. Hor. The form 
which is called the perfect subjunctive, when thus used for the future, seems 
to be rather the subjunctive of the future perfect: see Rem. 7, (1.) Vólo and 
its compounds are often so used in the present; as, Vélim obvias mihi litéras 
crébro mitlas, I wish that you would frequently send, etc. Cic. The perfect 
subjunctive is also rarely used in the sense of a softened perfect indicative; as, 
Forsitan témére fécérim, I may have acted inconsiderately. 


Rem. 5. The subjunctive is used in all its tenses, in independent sentences 
to express & doubtful question implying a negative answer; as, Quo eam 
Whither shall I go? Quo irem? Whither should I go? Quo ivérim? Whither 
was I to have gone? Quo ivissemf Whither should I have gone? The answer 
implied in all these cases is, ‘nowhere.’ So, Quis dübltet quin in virtüte divitia 
sint Who can doubt that riches consist in virtue? Cic. Quisquam nümen Jünó- 
nis ádoret pretérea? Virg. Quidni, inquit, méminérim? Cic. Quis vellet tunt 
nuntius esse mali? Ovid. 


REM. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a wish, 
- an exhortation, asseveration, request, command, or permission ; as, 

Móriar, si, etc. May I die, if, etc. Cic. Péream, si non, etc. May I perish, if, 
etc. Ovid. So, JVe sim saleus. Cic. Jn média arma ruümus, Let us rush.... 
Virg. Ne me attingas, scéleste! Do not touch me, villain! Ter. Fáciat quod 
libet, Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used; as, Ipse 
viderit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. Quam id recte fdciam, vidérint sdpentes. 
Id. Méminérimus, é(iam adversus infimos justitiam esse servandam. Id. Nihil 
incommódo váletüdinis tue fécéris. Id. Emas, non ópus est, sed quod nécesse 
est. Sen.  Dónis impii ne plàcáre audeant deos; Plátónem audiant. Cic. Nati- 
ram expellas furcd, témen usque récurret. Hor. 

(a.) The examples show that the present subjunctive, in the first person 
singular, is used in asseverations; in the first person plural, in requests and ex- 
hortations; in the second and third persons of the present and sometimes of 
the perfect, in commands and permissions, thus supplying the place of the im- 
perative, especially when the person is indefinite. 


(b.) With these subjunctives, as with the imperative, the negative is usually 
not non but ne; as, ne dicas ; ne dicat ; ne dixéris. So, also, ne fuérit, for licet 
ne fuerit. 

(c.) The subjunctive for the imperative occurs most frequently in the third 
person. In the second person it is used principally with ne; as, ne dicas. In 
the latter case the perfect very frequently takes the place of the present; as, 
ne dizéris. The subjunctive is also used in the second person, instead of the 
imperative, when the person is indefinite. 

(d.) In precepts relating to past time, the imperfect and pluperfect, also, are 
used for the imperative; as, Forsitan non némo vir fortis dixérit, restitisses, 
moriem pugnans oppétisses,—you should have resisted. Cic. 


Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive was 
exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 


(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the sen- 
tence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by the other tenses of that 
mood, viz. the future subjunctive by the present and imperfect, and the future 

rfect by the perfect and pluperfect. "Which of these fcur tenses is to be used 
depends on the leading verb and on the completeness or incompleteness of the 
action to be expressed. The perfect subjunctive appears to be also the sub- 
junctive of the future perfect, and might not improperly be so called, ea, 


. 
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Tantum móneo, hoc tempus si imisétris, te esse nullum umquam. mágis idoneum ré- 
pertürum, I only warn you, that, if you should lose this opportunity, you will 
never find one more convenient. Cic. 


(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the future 
subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim and essem ; as, 
Non dübitat quin brévi Trója sit péritüra, He does not doubt that Troy will 
soon be destroyed. Cic. In hypothetical sentences the form with fuérim takes 
the place of a pluperfect subjunctive; as, Quis énim dübitat, quin, si Ságuntinis 
impigre tülissemus dpem, totum in Hispdniam üversüri bellum fuerimus. Liv. 
The form in fuissem occurs also, but more rarely; as, Appáruit, quantam ex- 
REY mólem véra fuisset clades, quum, etc. See Periphrastic Qomnjugation, 

162, 14. 


(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in dus, 
but by f'ütürum sit or esset, with ut and the present or imperfect of the sub- 
junetive; as, Non dülito quin fütürum sit, ut laudetur, I do not doubt that he 
will be praised. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 


$ 261. In a sentence containing a condition and a conelu- 
ston, the former is called the protdsis, the latter the apodésis. 


1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with sí and its compounds, 
the imperfect aud pluperfect subjunctive imply the non-existence of 
the action or state supposed, the imperfect, as in English, implying 
present time. In the apodosis the same tenses of the subjunctive de- 
note what the result would be, or would have been, had the suppo- 
sition in the protasis been a valid one; as, 


Nisi te sátis incitátum esse confidérem, scribérem plüra, Did I not believe 
that you have been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.); which im- 
plies that he does believe, and therefore will not write. Si Neptünus, quod T héseo 
prómisérat, non fécisset, Théseus filio Hippdlyto non esset orbatus. 1d. 


2. The present and perfect subjunctive in the protasis, imply the 
real or possible existence of the action or state supposed ; as, 


Si vélit, if he wishes, or, should wish, implying that he either does wish, or, 
atleast, may wish. In the apodosis the present or perfect either of the sub- 
junctive or of the indicative may be used. 


REMARK 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the protasis 
of a conditional sentence with si, etc.; as, Si váles, béne est. Cic. Si quis antea 
mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempóre mirétur potius.... Id.— The conjunction si 
in the protasis is often omitted; as, Libet agros émi. Primum quero quos a 
If you will buy lands, I will first ask, etc. But the protasis may be rendered 
without if, and either with or without an interrogation, as, You will buy lands 
or, Will you buy lands? The future perfect often occurs in the protasis of 
such sentences; as, Casus médicusve lévàrit aegrum ex precipiti, miter délira né- 
cábit, (Hor.) Should chance or the physician have saved him, the silly mother 
will destroy him. Si is in like manner omitted with the imperfect and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, in supposing a case which is known not to be a real one; as, 
Absque te esset, hódie numquam ad solem occásum vivérem. Plaut. 


REM. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive differ but slightly from the in- 
dicative, the latter giving to a sentence the form of reality, while the subjunc- 
tive represents it as a conception, which, however, may at the same time be & 
reality. The second person singular of the present and perfect subjunctive 
often occurs in addressing an indefinite person, where, if the person were defi- 
nite, the indicative would be used; as, Memoria minuitur, nisi eam exercess. 
Cic. When the imperfect or pluperfect is required to denote & past action, 
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the indicative must be used, if its existence is uncertain, as those tenses in the 
subjunctive would imply its non-existence. In the órátio obliqua, when the 
leading verb is a present or a future, the same difference is observed between 
the tenses of the subjunctive as in hypothetical sentences; but when the lead- 
ing verb is a preterite the difference between possibility and impossibility is 
not expressed. 


Rem. 8. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both in 
the protasts and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the imper- 
fect and pluperfect; as, Tu, s$ hic sis, dliter sentias, If you were here, you 
would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cüra résistat, yam flamma tülérint. 

irg. . 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not expressed 
but implied; as, Magno mercentur Atride, i. e. si possint. Virg.; or is containe 
in & participial clause; as, Agis, etsi a multitüdine victus, glórid tímen omnes 
vicit. Just. So, also, when the participle is in the ablative absolute; as, Dónd-9 
rem tripods te me scilicet artium, quas aut Parrhásius protilit, aut Scópas. 
Hor. Mücius Porsénam interficére, própósità sibi morte, cónátus est. Cic. 
It is only in later writers that the concessive conjunctions etss, quamquam, and 
quameis are expressed with the participle, but tdmen is often found in the 
apodosis, even in the classic period, when a participial clause precedes as a 
protasis. 

REM. 5. In hypothetical sentences relating to past time, the actions seem 
Often to be transferred in a measure to the present by using the imperfect, 
either in the protasis or the apodosis, instead of the pluperfect; as, Quod certe 
non f écisset, si suum nümérum (nautarum ) nàves hábórent. Cic. Cimbri si státim 
infesto agmine urbem pétissent, grande discrimen esset. Flor. Sometimes the 
imperfect, although the actions are completed, appears both in the protasis and 
the apodosis. 

REM. 6. Nisi, nisi véro, and nisi forte are joined with the indicative, when 
they introduce a correction. Nisi then signifies ‘except’; as, Nescio; nlsi hoc 
video. Cic. Nisi véro, and nisi forte, ‘unless perhaps,’ introduce an exception, 
and imply its improbability ; as, Némo fére saltat sobrius, nisi forte insdnst. Cic. 
Nísi forte in the sense of ‘unless you suppose,’ is commonly used ironically to 
introduce a case which is in reality inadmissible. 


SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 


A. SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


§ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or result of 
8 preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive after ut, ne, quo, 
quin, and quómíinus ; as, 

Ea non, ut te instituérem, scripsi, I did not write that in order to instruct 


ou. Cic. ZJrritant ad pugnandum, quo fiant acrióres, They stimulate them to 
ght, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 


ReMARK 1. Ut or iti, signifying ‘ that,’ ‘in order that, or simply 
‘to’ with the infinitive, relates either to a purpose or to a result. In 
the latter case it often refers to sic, fta, ddeo, tam, tdlis, tantus, is, 
&jusmódi, etc., in the preceding clause; as, 

Id mihi sic érit grátum, ut grátius esse nihil possit, That will be so agreeable 
to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. Non sum ita hébes, ut istuc dicam. Id. 
Néque tam érdmus ámentes, ut explirdta nobis esset victoria. Id. Tantum indulsit 
dilóri, ut eum piétas vincéret. Nep. Jia und tam are sometimes omitted; as 

minondas fuit étiam disertus, ut némo Thébdnus ei par esset élóquentia, inste 
of tam disertus. Id. Esse Oportet ut vivas, non vivére ut édas. Auct. ad Her. 
Sol efficit ut omnia flóreant. Cic. 
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REM. 2. Ut, signifying ‘even if’ or ‘although,’ expresses a suppo- 
sition merely as a conception, and accordingly takes the subjunctive; 
as, 


Ut désint vires, támen est laudanda voluntas, Though strength be wanting, yet 
the will is to be praised. Ovid. Ut, in this sense, takes the negative non; as, 
KExercitus si pácis nomen audiérit, ut non référat pédem (even if it does not with- 
draw) insistet certe. Cic. 


Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive denoting a result, is used with 
impersonal verbs signifying :t happens, it remains, it. follows, etc. ; as, 
Qui fit, ut némo contentus vivat? How does it happen that no one lives con- 
tented? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servitute in libertatem vindicaret. 
Nep. Séquitur (gitur, ut étiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Réliquum est, ut égdmet 
i consülam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut mótus astrórum sit irius. Cic. 
Extrémum illud est, ut (e órem et obsecrem. Id. 


NorE 1. To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases 
signifying ‘it happens,’ viz. fit, fiéri non potest, accidit, incidit, contingit, événi 
fisu vénit, occurrit and est (it is the case, or it happens, and hence esto, be it 
that):—and the following, signifying ‘it remains,’ or ‘it follows,’ viz. füfürum, 
extrémum, prope, proximum, and réliquum—est, rélinquitur, séquitur, restat, anil 
sipérest: und sometimes accédu. 

NoTE 2. Contingit with the dative of the person is often joined with the 
infinitive, instead of the subjunctive with ut; as, Non cuivis hómini contingit 
ddire Corinthum. Hor. And with esse also and other verbs of similar meaning 
the predicate (as in the case of licet) is often found in the dative.—Séquitur and 
efficitur, ‘it follows, have sometimes the accusative with the infinitive and 
sometimes the subjunctive; and nascitur, in the same sense, the subjunctive 

y. 

NoTE 3. Mos or móris est, consuétido or consuétidinis est, and nàátüra or con- 
suétido fert, are often followed by ut instead of the infinitive.— Ut also occurs 
occasionally after many such phrases as nóvum est, rdrum, nátürdle, nécesse, 
üsitátum, mirum, singilare—est, etc., and after equum, rectum, vérum, ütile, véri- 
simile, and integrum—est. 


For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see $ 273. 


REM. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after verbs de- 
noting willingness and permission ; also after verbs of asking, advis- 
ing, reminding, etc., and the imperatives dic and fac; as, 

Quid vis fáciam? What do you wish (that) I should do? Ter. Insdni fériant 
sine litéra fluctus. Virg. Tentes dissimtlare rógat. Ovid. Id sinas dro. Id. Se 
suddére, dixit, Pharnabdzo id négótii dáret. Nep. Accédat óportet actio eria. 
Cic. Fac cógites. Sall. So, Vide ex ndvi efférantur, que, etc. Plaut. 

Verbs of willingness, etc., are vdlo, malo, permitto, conc&do, pütior, sino, Meet, vito, 


etc.; those of asking, etc., are rdgo, dro, queso, müneo, admüneo, jübeo, mando, plito, 
précor, censeo, suüdeo, Sportet, n&cesse est, postulo, hortor, cüro, décerno, opto, tmpéro. 


Rem. 5. Ne, ‘that not,’ ‘in order that not,’ or ‘lest,’ expresses a 
purpose negatively ; as, 
Cüra ne quid ei désit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. Némo 
pridens pinit, ut ait Plato, quia peccátum est, sed ne peccétur. Id. Ui ne is fre- 
uently used for ne, especially in solemn discourse, and hence in laws; as, 
)péra détur, ut jüdicia ne fiant. Id. Quo ne is used in the same manner in one 
passage of Horace. Missus adh uo ne per vdcuum  Rómáno incurréret hos- 
tis. — n the other hand ut non is used when a simple result or uence is 
to be expressed, in which case ita, sic, tam are either expressed or understood 
as, Tum forte egrdtabam, ut ad nuptias tuas vénire non possem. In a few cases, 
however, ué non is used for ne.— Ut non is farther used, when the negation re- 
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fers to a particular word or to a part only of the sentence, as in similar cases 
s$ non must be used, and not nisi; as, Confer te ad Manlium, ut a me non 
é&jectus ad dliénos, sed invitátus ad tuos isse videaris. Cic. 


REM. 6. Né is often omitted after cdve ; as, 
Cive piites, Take care not to suppose. Cic. Compare $ 267, R. 3. 


Rem. 7. After métuo, timeo, véreor, and other expressions denoting 
fear or caution, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by that 
not. 


Nore 8. To the verbs métuo, timeo, and véreor are to be added the substan- 
tives expressing fear, apprehension or danger, and the verbs terreo, conterreo, 
déterreo, cíveo, to be on one’s guard, video and observo in requests (as, vide, 
vidéte and videndum est), in the sense of ‘to consider’; as, 


Milo métuébat, ne a servis indicérétur, Milo feared that he should be betrayed 
by his servants. Cic. Véreor, ne, dum minuére vélim labérem, augeam. Id. 

dvor grat, ne castra hostis aggrédérétur. Liv. llla duo véreor, ut tbs possim 
‘concédére, ] fear that I cannot grant.... Cic. Civendum est ne assentátóribus pát- 
béfüciámus aures, neu ddülàri nos sinámus. Cic. Vide ne hoc tibi obsit. Terruit 
gentes, gráve ne rédiret séctilum Pyrrhe. Multitidinem déterrent, ne frümentum 
conférant. Css. Me misérum! ne próna cádas. Ovid. 


Nore 4. Néve or neu is used as 2 continuative after wf and ne. It is properly 
equivalent to aut ne, but is also used for e( ne after a preceding ut; as, on the 
other hand, et ne is used after & negation instead of aut ne; as, Légem tüht, ne 

ante actarum rérum accüsárétur, néve multarétur. Nep. Cesar milites non 
gióre órátióne cóhortátus, quam titi suc pristine virtitis mémóriam rétinérent, 
neu perturbárentur dnimo—prelii committendi signum dédit. Cees. Néque, also, 
is sometimes used for et ne after ut and ne; as, Ut ea termittam, néque eos 
appellem. Cic. Cur non sancitis ne vicinus patricio sit plebeius, nec eddem itinére 
eat. Liv.—Ne non is sometimes used for ut after verbs of fearing; as, Timeo ne 
‘non impétrem, I fear I shall not obtain it. 


Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and né depends, 
is sometimes omitted; as, Ut tta dicam. Cic. Ne singülos nóminem. Liv. 


Nore 5. Nédum, like ne, takes the subjunctive; as, Optimis tempóribus claris- 
simi viri vim tribuniciam sustinére non potuerunt: nédum his tempóribus sine 
jüdiciórum rémédiis salvi esse possimus,—still less, etc. Cic. Ne is sometimes 
used in the sense of nédum ; as, Nóvam eam pótestátem (scil. tribunórum plebis) 
éripére patribus nostris, ne nunc dulcédine sémel capti férant désidérium. Liv.— 
Nédum without a verb has the meaning of an adverb, and commonly follows a 
negative; as, /Egre inermis tanta multitudo, nedum arm.ita, sustinéri potest. Liv. 
Ne, also, is used in the same manner in Cic. Fam. 9, 26. 

REM. 9. Qué, ‘that, ‘in order that,’ or, ‘that by this means,’ 
especially with a comparative; non quó, or non quod, * not that,’ ‘not 
as if’; non quin, ‘not as if not’; which are followed in the apodósis 
uy sed quod, sed quia, or sed alone; and qudminus, ‘that not,’ after 

auses denoting hinderance, take the subjunctive ; as, 

Adjita me, quo id fiat facilius, Aid me, that that may be done more easily. 
Ter. Non quo répüblicà sit mihi quicquam cdrius, sed desperátis étiam Hippocrates 
vitat ddhibére midicinam. Cic. Non quod sóía ornent, sed quod excellant. Id. 
Néque récüsávit, quo minus gis penam sübiret. Nep. Ego me dücem in civili 
bello négavi esse, non quin rectum esset, sed quia, etc. Cic. And instead of non 
quin we may say non quo non, non quod non, or non quia non; and for non quod, 
non eo quod, or non ideo quod. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions with quis 
and quid implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 
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1. Fora relative with non, after némo, nullus, nihil....est, répéritur, invénitur, 
etc.; viz est, agre répéritur, etc.; as, Messánam némo vénit, quin. vidérit, i. e. 
qui non vidérit, No one came to Messana who did not see. Cic. Négo pic- 
téram fuisse....quin conquisiérit, i. e. quam non, etc. Id. Nihil. est, quin mdle 
narrando possit déprávári. Ter. Quis est, quin cernat, quanta vis sit sn sensibus? 

c. 


NoTE 6. When quin is used for the relative it is commonly equivalent to the 
nominative gus, gue, guod, but it is sometimes used in prose instead of the 
accusative, and sometimes after dies for quo, as the ablative of time; as, Dies 
fére nullus est, quin hic Satrius dómum meam ventitet, i. e. quo—non ventitet. 
Cic.— Qué non is often used for quin; as, Quis énim érat, qui non sciret. Id.; 
and when qui^ stands for qui non or quod non, is and id are sometimes added 
for the sake of emphasis; as. Cleanthes négat vllum cibum esse tam grávem, quin 
is die et nocte concóquátur. Cic. JANihil est quod sensum hdbeat, quin id sntéreat. 
Id.—So, also, the place of quin is supplied by ut non; as, Augustus numquam 

ilios suos pópülo commendavit ut non adjicéret (without adding) st mérébuntur. 
uet. And if no negation precedes, or if non belongs to a particular word, and 
not to the verb, qui non and ut non must of course be used and not quin. 


2. For ut non, ‘that not,’ or ‘without’ with a participle, especially after 
Jf dcére non possum, fiéri non potest, nulla causa est, quid cause est? nihil causa 
est; as, Fácére non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, etc. Cic. Numquam 
tam mále est Sicilis, quin dliguid fdcéte et commóde dicant. Cic. Numquam ao- 
cédo, quin abs te ábeam doctior, —without going from you wiser. Ter. 


NorE 7. Quin takes the subjunctive also after the negative expressions non 
dübito, non est dübium, non ambigo, I doubt not; non dbest; nihil, paulum, non 
procul, haud multum dbest; non, viz, egre alstineo ; ténére me, or tempéráre mihi 
non possum ; non impédio, non récüso, sihil pretermitto, and the like. In these 
cases, however, the negation in quin is superfluous, and it is generally trans- 
lated into English by ‘that,’ ‘but that,’ or ‘to’ with an infinitive; as, Non 
dübito quin dómi sit, that he is at home. Non multum dbest, quin miserrimus sim, 
Not much is wanting to make me most wretched. Cic. Hence, as guin is not 
in such cases regarded as a negative, non is superadded when & negative sense 
is required; as, Jn quibus non dübito quin offensionem negligentie vitáre atque 
effügere non possum. Cic. Dübitandum non est quin numquam possit utilitas cum 

nestáte contendére. Id. 


Nore 8. In Nepos, non dübito, in the sense of ‘I do not doubt,’ is always fol- 
lowed by the infinitive with the accusative, and the same construction often 
occurs in later writers but not in Cicero: in the sense of to scruple or hesitate, 
when the verb following has the same subject, dübito and non dübito are gener- 
ally followed by the infinitive; as, Cicéro non dübitábat conjürdtos cio af- 
ficére.—It may be added that *I doubt whether' is expressed in Latin by 
dübito sitne, dübito utrum—an, dübito sitne—an, or dübito num, numquid, for dübito 
an, and dübium est an are used, like nescio an with an affirmative meaning. 


Nore 9. Quin signifies also ‘why not?’ being compounded of the old abla- 
tive qui and né, i. e. non, and in this sense is joined with the indicative in ques- 
tions implying an exhortation; as, Quin conscendimus équosf Why not mount 
our horses? In this sense it is also joined with the imperative; as, Quin dic 
stditim, Well, tell me: or with the first person of the subjunctive. Hence with- 
out being joined to any verb it signifies ‘ even’ or ‘rather.’ 


Rem. 11. The principal verbs of hinderance, after which gubminus occurs, 
and after which ne, and, if a negative precedes, guin also may be used, are dé- 
terreo, impédio, intercédo, obsisto, obsto, officio, próhibeo, récüso, and répugno. It 
occurs also after stat or fit per me, I am the cause, non pugno, nihil móror, non 
contineo me, etc. 


Nors. Jmpédio, déterreo, and récüso are sometimes, and próhibeo uen 
followed by the infinitive. Instead of quominus, quo sécius is vometinnee Med. 
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S 263. The particles specified in this section always introduce a sentence con- 
taining only a conception of the mind, and are hence joined with the subjunctive. 


1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wishing, as itínam, titi, 
O! and O! s; as, 


Utinam minus vite cüpidi fuissémus! O that we had been less attached to life! 
Cic. O si solite quicquam virtütis ádesset! Virg. 


REMARK. The present and perfect tenses, after these particles, are used in 
reference to those wishes which are conceived as possible; the imperfect and 
pluperfect are emploved in expressing those wishes which are conceived as 

ranting in reality. Cf. $ 261, 1 and 2.— Would that not’ is expressed in Latin 
both by ütinam ne and tinam non. Utinam is sometimes omitted; as, T'écum 
lidére sicut ipsa possem ! Catull. 


DB. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


2. (1.) Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tamquam, tamquam si, 
quási, ac si, ut si, vélut, vélut si, vélüti, sictiti, and ceu, as if; módo, 
dum, and dummddo, provided,—take the subjunctive; as, 


Quanvis tle Y. éliz sit, támen, etc. However happy he may be, still, etc. Cic. 
Veritas licet nullum défensórem obtineat, Though truth should obtain no de- 
fender. Id. Tamquam clausa sit Asta, sic nihil perfertur ad nos. Id. Sed quid 
égo his testibus ütor, quási res dübia aut obscüra sit? Id. Me omnibus rébus, juxta 
ac si meus fráter esset, sustentavit, He supported me in every thing, just as 
though he were my brother. Id. Similiter fácére eos,—ut si naute certürent, 
titer, etc. Id. Absentis Arióvisti. crüdelitátem, velut si córam ddesset, horrérent. 
Cms. Inque sinus cáros, vélüti cognoscéret, ibat. Ovid.  Sicüti Jurgio licessi- 
tus fóret, in séndtum venit. Sall. Hic véro ingentem pugnam, ceu cétéra nusquam 
bella fórent. Virg. Odérint dum métuant. Att. in Cic. Manent ingénia sénibus, 
módo permáneat stüdium et industria. Cic. Omnia hónesta negligunt dummódo 
pótentiam conséquantur, They disregard every honorable’ principle, provided 
they can obtain power. la. 


Nore. Modo, dum, and dummódo, when joined with a negation, become 
módo ne, dum ne, and dummoódo ne. 


(2.) Quamvis (although) is in Cicero Joined with a principal tense of the sub- 
junctive; as, Quamvis non fuéris suásor, appróbàdtor certe uisti. Cic. In later 
writers it is often used with the indicative; as, F'élicem Nidben, quamvis tot 
Jfünéra vidit. Ovid. So also once in Cicero, Quamvis patrem suum numquam 
vidérat. Rab. Post. 2. 


(8.) Quamvis, as a conjunction, in the sense of ‘however much,’ is joined 
with the subjunctive. So also when its component parts are separated; as, 
C. Gracchus dizit, sibi in somnis Ti. fratrem visum esse dicére, quam vellet cunc- 
tárétur, tdmen, etc.— Quamvis ‘however much,’ as an adverb, governs no par- 
ticular mood. 

(4.) Etsi, támetsi, even if, although, and quamquam, although, commonly in- 
troduce an indicative clause:—4étiamsi is more frequently followed by the Sub- 
junctive. In later prose writers, and sometimes in Cicero and Sallust as well 
as in the poets, quamquam is joined with the subjunctive; as, Quamquam pre- 
sente Lücullo loquar. Cic. Vi régére patriam quamquam possis. Sall. Jug. 8. 
Filius qugmquam Thétidos marine Dardánas turres quátéret. Hor. 


REMARK. The imperfect subjunctive with ac si, etc., is used after the pre- 
sent, to denote that in reality the thing is not so, but in that case a hypotheti- 
cal subjunctive must be supplied; as, Egnátii rem ut tuedre eque à te péto, ac si 
mea ni ydtia essent, i. e. ac pétérem, s$ mea négótia essent, as I would pray if, 
e ic. 
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8. After antéquam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluperfect 


tenses are usually in the subjunctive; the present and perfect may be 
either in the indicative or subjunctive. The present indicative is 
commonly used when the action is to be represented as certain, near 
at hand, or already begun ; the subjunctive is used when the thing is 
still doubtful, and also in general propositions; as, 


Fa causa ante mortua est, quam tu nütus esses, That cause was dead before 
. you were born. Cic. Avertit équos, priusquam pábüla gustassent T'róje, Xan 

thumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consulto dpus est, Before you be- 
gin there is need of counsel. Sall. 


4. (1.) Dum, dünec, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object; as, 


Dum hic véniret, lócum rélinguére noluit, He was unwilling to leave the place 
until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil püto tibi esse ütilius quai oppériri quoad 
scire possis, quid tibi dgendum sit. Id. Cornu tétendit, et duxit longe, donec curvá- 
ta colrent inter se cdpita. Virg.—In the sense of ‘as long as,’ these particles 
take the indicative, but Tacitus joins dónec with the subjunctive even when & 
simple fact is to be expressed. 


(2.) Dum, while, is commonly used with the indicative present, whatever 
may be the tense of the principal sentence. Cf. $ 259, R. 1, (1.), (a.) 


5. Quum (cum), when it signifies a relation of time, takes 
the indicative; when it denotes a connection of thought, the 
subjunctive; as, 


Qui non defendit injüriam, nique répulsat a suis, quum potest, injuste fdcit. 
Cic. Quum recte nàácigàári pótérit, tum nàviges. ld. Orédo tum, quum Sicilia 
flór&ébat dpibus et copiis, magna artificia fuisse in ed insild. Id. Quum tot sustin- 
eas et tanta néydtsa, peccem, st mórer tua tempóra, Since you are burdened 
with so many and so important nffairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy 
your time. Hor. Quum vita sine ámicis métus plena sit, rátio ipsa monet dmicit- 
tas compárüre. Cic. ' 


REMARK 1l. (a.) The rule for the use of quum may be thus expressed: 
Quum temporal takes the indicative, quum causal the subjunctive. Hence, 
when quum is merely & particle of time, with no reference to cause and effect, 
and not occurring in a historical narrative (see Rem. 2), it may be joined with 
any tense of the indicative. But when it is employed to express the relation 
of cause and effect, or has the meaning of ‘though’ or ‘although,’ it is joined 
with the subjunctive (5.) Quum, relating to time, is commonly translated 
when, while, or after; referring to a train of thought, it signifies as, since, though 
or although, because; but may often be translated when. 


Rem. 2. In narration, quum, even when it relates to time, is joined 
with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, when a historical per- 
fect stands 1n the principal clause; as, 


Gracchus, quum rem illam in réligiónem pópülo vénisse sentiret, ad séndtum rét- 
dit. Cic. Alexander, quum intérémisset é litum, viz mdnus a se abstinuit. Id. 


NorE. Quum temporal, when it expresses an action frequently repeated, 
may be joined with the pluperfect indicative, and the apodosis then contains 
the imperfect; as, Quum autem vir esse coepérat, dábat se labóri. Cic. Quum 
rósam vidérat, tum incipére ver arbitrábütur. Id. Cf. $ 264, 12. 


REM. 8. Quum in the sense of ‘ while’ is joined with the perfect and imper- 
fect indicative, often with the addition of intérea or intérim, to express simulta- 
neous occurrences; as, Citiélus cépit magnum sue virtütis fructum, quum omnes 
ripe ina vice, in eo ipso vos spem hábitüros esse, dixistis. Cic. 7 virgis 
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in médio foro Messdne civis Rimanus, jüdices, quum intérea nulla vow dlia istius 
miseri audiébatur, nisi hec: civis Romanus sum. Id. 

Rem. 4. Quum, for the most part preceded by an adverb, as, jam, nondum, 
viz, egre, or joined with répente or sübito is followed by the indicative, espe- 
cially by the present indicative, to express the beginning of an action. In the 
cases mentioned in this and the preceding remark, the historians also use quum 
with the historical infinitive. | 


For the subjunctive after sí and its compounds, see $ 261. 


C. ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 
SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 


$ 9964. Relatives require the subjunctive, when the clauses 
connected by them express merely a conception; as, for exam- 
ple, a consequence, an innate quality, a cause, motive, or purpose. 


1. (a.) When the relative qui, in a clause denoting a result of the 
character or quality of something specified in the antecedent clause, 
follows a demonstrative, and is equivalent to ut with a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun, it takes the subjunctive. 


Note. The demonstratives after which qui takes the subjunctive, are tam with an 
adjective, tantus, ralis, Hjusmidi, AOjusmbdi, and is, ille, iste, and hic in the sense of 
sais; as, 

Quis est tam Lyncéus, qui tn tantis ténebris nihil offendat? i. e. ut ille in tantis, 
etc., Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble, (or, as not to stum- 
ble,) in such darkness. Cic. Glem te esse óportet, qui ab imptorum civium sdcié- 
tate sejungas; i. e. ut tu, etc. Id. At ea fuit légátio Octavit, in quà péricili 
suspicio non sübesset, i. e. ut in ed. Id. Nec támen égo sum ille reme qui frà- 
iris cárissimi merére non móvear, i.e. ut égo non móvear. Id. Non simus ii, 
quibus nihil vérum esse videtur, i. e. ut nóbis nihil, etc. Id. Nulla gens tam 

éra est, cüjus mentem non imbuérit deórum Ópinio, i. e. ut éjus mentem, etc. Id. 


(b.) Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied; as, 


Res parva dictu, sed que stüdiis in magnum certamen excesserit, i. e. tdlis 
que....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. Nunc dicis dliquid, 
quod ad rem pertineat, i. e. tále ut td, etc. Id. So quis sum, for num tàlis sum; 
as, Quis sum, cüjus aures ledi néfas sit? Sen.—In like manner, also, a demon- 
strative denoting & character or quality, is implied in the examples included in 
the following rule :— 


2. When the relative is equivalent to quamquam is, etsi is, or dum- 
módo is, it takes the subjunctive; as, 

Laco, consilii quamvis égrégii, quod non ipse afferret, inimicus, Laco, an oppo- 
nent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself propose 


it. Tac. Tu dquam a pümice postülas, qui tpsus sitiat. Plaut. Nihil mólestum. 
quod non désidéres, i. e. dummódo id. ' Ge. ' 


8. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive; as, 


Quod sciam, as far as I know; quod méminérim, as far as I recollect; égo 
intelligam ; quod intelligi possit; quod conjectird provideri possit ; ud và fide 
possim ; quod commédo tuo fiat, etc.— Quidem is sometimes added to the rela- 
tive in such sentences. Quod sine mólestid tud fiat, So far as it can be done 
without troubling you. Cic. In the phrases quantum possum, quantum égo per- 
spicio, on the other hand, the indicative is used. 
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4. A relative clause, after the comparative followed by quam, takes 
the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum, quam cui possit fortüna nócére, i. e. quam ut mihi, etc., I am too 
great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. .A4uditd tóce prascdnis majus 
gaudium Suit, quam quod üniversum homines cápérent, Upon the herald's voic 

ing heard, the joy was too great for the people to contain. Liv. 

REMARK 1. The clause annexed by quam qui implies an inherent quality, or 
& consequence; so that quam qui is equivalent to guam ut, which some- 
times occurs. Sometimes the subjunctive follows quam even without a rela- 
tive pronoun; as, Jn his litéris longior Jui, quam aut vellem, aut quam me pitaci 
Jfóre :—and so frequently with the verbs velle and posse. 


5. A relative clause expressing a purpose, aim, or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative. pronoun, takes the 
subjunctive; as, 

Lácédemónii légátos Athénas misérunt, qui eum absentem accüsürent: i. e. ut 
slli eum accüsárent, ‘The Lacedsmonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse 
him in his absence. Nep. Qesar équitátum omnem premittit, qui videant, quas in 
partes iter fáciant. Cees. Sunt autem mulli, qui éripiunt dls, quod dliis largian- 
tur. Cic.  Assidue répétant, quas perdant, Belides undas. Ovid. 


REM. 2. So also with relative adverbs; as, Lampsdcum ei ( Thémistoch) rez 
déndrat, unde vinum siiméret, i. e. ez quá or ut inde, etc. Nep.  Süper taberndc- 
ium régis, unde ab omnibus conspici posset, imágo sólis crystallo inclasa f'ulge- 

at. Curt. 


6. A relative clause with the ,gnbjunctive after certain indefinite 
general expressions, specifies thé circumstances which characterize 
the individual or class indefinitely referred to in the leading clause; 
as, 

Fuérunt ed tempestate, qui dicérent, There were at that time some who said. 
Sall Erant, quibus appétentior fame, vidérétur, There were those to whom 
he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Sunt, qui censeant, dna dnimum et 
corpus occidére. Cic. Erunt, qui existimari vélint. Id. St quis érit, qui perpé- 
tuam órátiónem désidéret, altérà actióne audiet. Id. Vénient degnanes, quas néque 
me inultum néque te impünitum pátiantur. Tac. So after est followed by quod, 
in the sense of ‘there is reason why’; as, £st quod gaudeas, You have cause 
to rejoice. Plaut. £s¢ quod visam dómum. Id. Si est quod désit, ne bedtus 
quidem est. Cic. 

Note 1. The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, ádest, presto sunt, exsis- 
tunt, exdriuntur, invéntuntur, réptriuntur, (Scil. hdmines); si quis est, tempus fuit, tem- 
pus veniet, etc. 

Rem. 3. The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefi- 
nitely; as, £st unde hec fiant. Si est culpam ut Antipho in se admisérit, If it 
chance that, etc. Ter. st übi id isto módo váleat. Cic. So est cur and est ut 
in the sense of est cur; as, /lle érat, ut odisset defensorem sdlütis mee, i. e. he 
had reason to hate. Cic. Non est igitur ut mirandum sit, There is no occasion 
for wondering. Id. 

Rem. 4. The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive 
only when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
mulli, etc., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the indicative; 
as, Sunt órátiónes quedam, quas Menocrito dábo. Cic. 


REM. 5. The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, 
even when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets; as, Sunt, quos jüvat. Hor. 
Sunt qui a dicunt. Sall. 


7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an interrogative 
expression implying a negative, takes the subjunctive; as, 
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Némo est, qui haud intelligat, There is no one who does not understand. Cic. 
Nulla res est, que perferre possit continuum láborem, There is nothing which 
can endure perpetual labor. Quint. Nulla pars est corpóris, que non sit minor. 
Id. Nihal est, quod tam miséros füciat, quam impiétas et scélus. Cic. In 
viz décimus quisque est, qui ipsus sése noecat. Plaut. Quis est, qui ütilia fügiat? 
Who is there that shuns what is useful? Cic. Que ldtebra est, in quam non in- 
tret métus mortis? Sen. Quid dulcius quam hábére, quicum omnia audeas sic lo- 
gs ut técum? Cic. (See respecting this use of the indefinite quicum rather than 

definite quócum, $ 196, R. 1.) An est quisquam, ui hoc ignoret? Is there 
Id. mquid est 


any one who is ignorant of this Nu j, quod non dixéris ? Ter. 


Nore 2. General negatives are nZmo, nullus, nthil, ünus non, dius non, non quisquam, 
viz ullus, nec ullus, etc., with est; viz with an ordinal and quisque ; nZgo esse quemquam, 
ete. Interrogative expressions implying a negative, are quis, quid; qui, quae, quod; 
quantus, titer, ecquis, numquis, an quisquam, an Aliquis, quotus quisque, qudtus, etc., 
with est? quot, quam multi, etc., with sunt? 

Nore 8. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, num- 

id est, etc., followed by quod, cur, qudre, or quamobrem, and denoting there 
1s no reason why,’ ‘what cause is there?" ‘is there any reason?' as, Quod 
timeas, non est, There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Nihil est, 
quod adventum nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid est, quod de dus civitate dibites ? 
d. Queris a me, quid égo Catilinam métuam. — Nihil, et ciravi ne quis métuéret. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat beátosf ld.—So after non hábeo, or 
nthil hdbeo; as, Non hábeo, quod te accüsem. Cic. Nil hdbeo, quod ágam, I have 
nothing to do. Hor. Nihil hábeo, quod ad te scribam. Cic. So without a nega. 
tive, De quibus hábeo tpse, quid sentiam. Id. Causa or, with quid and nihil, 
cause, is sometimes added; as, Non fuit causa, cur postülàres. Id. Quid érat 
cause, cur métuéret. Id. « 

Nore 4. (a.) The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 
included in this and the last: rule, only when it expresses the character or 
quality of the subject of the antecedent clause; and the relative, as in the pre- 
ceding cases of the relative with the subjunctive, is equivalent to a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun with ut; as, Némo est, 2 nesciat, There is no one who 
is ignorant, 4. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. So, Sunt, qui hoc carpant, There are 
some who blame this, €. e. some blame this. Vell. 

(b.) If the relative clause is to be construed as a port of the logical subject 
it does not require the subjunctive; as, Nihtl stábile est, quod infidum est 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. (1.) A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes before, 
takes the subjunctive; as, 

Peccávisse mihi videor, qui a te discessérim, I think I did wrong in leaving 
you. Cic. Jnertiam accisas ddólescentium, qui istam. artem non édiscant, You 

lame the idleness of the young men, because they do not learn that art. Id. 
O fortindte ádólescens, qui tue virtutis. Hómérum precénem invénéris I—in hav- 
ing found. Id. Cáninius fuit mirificd vigilantia, qui suo toto consülatu somnum 
non vidérit,—since, etc. Id. 


(2.) Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut qui, quippe qui, or utpóte 
qui, is used, generally with the subjunctive; as, 

Convivia cum patre non inibat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi perráro 
vénisset. Cic. Néque Antonius prócul dbérat, utpóte gui magno exercitu séqué- 
rétur. Sall. But sometimes with the indicative in Sallust and Livy; as, Quippe 
qui omnia victrat. Sall. 

9. After dignus, indignus, aptus, and idoneus, a relative clause 
takes the subjunctive; as, 

Videtur, qui diquando impéret, dignus esse, He seems to be worthy at some 


tine to command. Cic. Rustici nostri quum fidem dlicijus bónitatemque laudant, 
dignum esse dicunt, quicum in ténebris mices. Id. Ne vidébdtur aptior pevr- 
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sona, de etáte érétur. Id. Pompeius Ydoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
E rem Wdoneam, Pa qusrátur, et hdmines dignos, quibuscum disstratur, pé- 
tant. 

NoTE 5. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person or 
thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not influenced 
by this rule. us, Quis servus libertate dignus fuit, cui nostra sdlus cara non 
esset? The subjunctive is here used according to No. 7 of this section. 

NorE 6. The infinitive frequently follows these adjectives in poetry, though 
rarely in prose; as, Et puer tpee fuit cantari dignus. Virg.:—and sometimes 
wt; as, Eras dignus, ut hábéres integram mánum. Quint. 

10. A relative clause, after ünus, solus, primus, etc., restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Hec est üna contentio, que ddhuc permánsérit, This is the only dispute which 
has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, quse nos vocet ad se, et alll- 
ceat suapte natérd, Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own nature, invites 
and allures us to itself. Id. 


11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often takes 
the subjunctive. See 8 266. 


12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in narra 
tion after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated action is 
spoken of; as, 

Semper habits sunt fortissimi, qui summam impérii pótirentur, Those were al- 
ways accounted the bravest, who ll btained the supreme dominion. Nep. 
Quemcumque lictor jussu consülis préhendisset, tribünus mitti jubébat. Liv. 
Ut quisque mazime láborüret locus, aut ipse occurrébat, aut alt mittebat. So 


after si or qui; as, Si qui rem tiüsius gessisset, dédécus existimübant. 
Cic. tens süper tals négótio consultaret, édità dómüs parte ütébdtur. Tac. 
Nec quisquam Pyrrhum, quà tülisset impétum, sustinére vdluit.—It is sometimes 
found in like manner after quum, tb: ui, and sí when used in the sense of 


quum, when repeated actions are spoken of; as, Jd übi dixisset, hastam in fines 
eórum émittébat. Liv. Sin INümida própius accessissent, the véro virtütem osten- 
dére. Sall. Sometimes even the present subjunctive is so nsed when em- 
ployed as an aorist to express things which have happened repeatedly, and 
still happen (see § 146, I. 2.); as, Ubi de magna virtite et glórià bónórum mémi- 
res, quo sibi quisque, etc. Sall. 

Nore 7. This is called the indefinite subjunctive, or subjunctive of generality, inasmuch 
as the action is not referred to a distinct, individual case. The indicative, however, is 
used in such cases more frequently tban the subjunctive. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


$ 260. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect question, 
take the subjunctive. 


Nore 1. A question is indirect when its substance is stated in a dependent 
clause without the interrogative form. Indirect questions generally depend 
upon those verbs and expressions which commonly take after them the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive. Cf. § 272. Thus:— 

Quàlis sit dnimus, ipse dnimus nescit, The mind itself knows not what the 
mind is. Cic. Crédibile non est, quantum scribam, It is incredible how much I 
write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rógitas? Do you ask me who I am? Plaut. Ade 
quid scribam nescio. Cic. Nec quid scribam Adbeo, Nor have I any thing to 
write. Id. Dédce me, übi sint dii, Inform me where the gods are. Id. Incertum 
est, quo te lóco mors exspectet. Sen. Ep. Quam 1 pridem sibi héréditas vénisset, 
dicet. Id. Nunc accipe, qu&re désipiant omnes. Hor. [d utrum illi sentiant, an 
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wéro simülent, iu intelliges. Cic. Quero, num tu sénátui causam tuam permittas. 
Id. Vides, ut altd stet nive candidum Sóracte. Hor. Nescit, vitdne fruatur, an 
sit dpud manes. Ovid. 


. Note 2. All interrogatives whether adjectives, pronouns, or par- 
ticles, may serve as connectives of clauses containing indirect ques- 
tions; as, 

Quantus, qualis, qudt, quitus, qudtuplex, iter: quis, qui, cüjas ; übi, quo, unde, qua, 
quorsum, quamdiu, quamdüdum, quampridem, qudties, cur, quüre, quamobrem, quemad- 
müdwum, qu0müdo, ut, quam, quantdpere, an, ne, num, utrum, anne, annon. 


REMARK 1. The indicative is frequently used in dependent questions, 
especially in Terence and Plautus and occasionally in later poets; as, Vide 
dcáritia quid fácit. Ter. So Virg. Ecl. 5, 7. In the best prose writers the in- 
dicative generally indicates that the question is direct, or that the sentence is 
not a question; as, Querdmus übi maléficium est, Let us seek there, where the 
crime actually is. Cic. Nihil est admirálilius, quam quómódo tle mortem fili 
tülit. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, * whether—or,' the first may be introduced by 
vtrum, or the enclitic ne, or without an interrogative particle. Hence there are 
four forms of double questions,—1. utrum (or utrum ne),—an. 2. utrum, —an 

anne). 38. -ne, —— an. 4. -ne, —— -ne; as, Multum intérest, utrum [laus 
minuatur, an sálus déstratur. Cic. The interrogative particle utrum is not 
used in a single question; and num—an is used only in direct questions. The 
English ‘or not’ in the second part, which is used without a verb, is expressed 
in Latin by annon or necne, either with or without a verb; but necne occurs 
only in indirect questions; as, Dii utruysint, necne sint, queritur. Cic.—Ne— 
ne, an—an, or num—num scarcely occuP@xcept in poetical or unclassical lan- 
guage. 

Rem. 8. JDübito, dübium est, or incertum est an, délibéro or hesito an, and 
especially haud scto an, nescio an, though implying some doubt, have generally 
a sense almost affirmative. Compare $ 198, 11, R. (e.) 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearly in the sense of diiquis, does not influence 
the mood of the following verb; as, Sed cdsu nescio quo in ea tempóra «tas nos- 
ira incidit. Cic. .Lücus, nescio quo cdsu, nocturno tempóre incensus est. Nep. 
So, also, nescio quómódo, ‘somehow’ or ‘in some way’; as, Sed nescio quom 
do, inheret in mentibus quási augirium. Cic. In like manner mirum quam, mi- 
rum quantum, nimium quantum, and the like, when united to express only one 
idea, do not affect the mood of the verb; as, Sdles in dicendo nimium quantum 
vdlent,—very much. Cic. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INSERTED CLAUSES. 


$ 266. 1. When a dependent proposition containing either 
an accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunctive, has 
a clause connected with it, as an essential part, either by a rela- 
tive, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the verb of the latter 
clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 


Quid enim potest esse tam perspicuum, quam esse dliquod nümen, quo hac ré- 
gantur? For what can be so clear as, that there is some divinity by whom 

ese things are governed? Cic. Here the thing which is stated to be clear is, 
not merely esse aliquod nümen, that there is a god, but also that the world is 
governed by him. Hence the latter clause, quo hec régantur is an essential part 
of the general proposition. Z/lud sic fére »4 iniri sólet, dócórum id esse, quod 
consentáneum sit hóminis excellentia. Id. Audiam quid sit, quod Epicürum non 
próbes, I shall hear why it is that you do not approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit 
ui, qua vénissent, ndves Kubaam pétérent. Liv. 
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Remark 1. Hence the subjunctive is used in general sentences, in which 
the class of things mentioned exists only as a conception or idea, while the 
individual thing has a real existence; as, Est énim ulciscendi et püniendi módus, 
atque haud scio an sátis sit eum qui licessiérit $njyürke suc penitére, i. e. each 
individual offender of the class. 

Rem. 2. When the principal proposition contains & subjunctive denoting & 
result, after ita, tam, tális, etc., the inserted clause has the indicative; as, Asa 
vero tam ópima est et fertilis, ut—multitidine eárum rérum, qux exportantur, 
facile omnibus terris antécellat. Cic. The same is the case in definitions; as, 
Vidére igitur dportet, que sint convénientia cum ipso négdtio, hoc est, que ab re 
sépdrdre non possunt. Cic.—So also explanatory clauses, especially circumlo- 
cutions introduced by a relative pronoun, are sometimes found with the indic- 
ative; as, Itdque ille Márius item eximie L. Plotium dilezit, cjus ingénio pütábat 
ea, quae gessérat, posse célebrári. Cic. 

Nore. To this rule belongs the construction of the órátio obliqua, *indirect 
discourse,’ or ‘reported speech,’ in which the language of another is presented, 
not as it was conceived or expressed by him, but in the third person. Thus, 
Cesar said, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’ is direct, —Csesar said, that * he came, 
saw, and conquered,’ is indirect discourse. 


2. In the dratio obliqua, the main proposition is expressed by 
the accusative with the infinitive; and dependent clauses con- 
nected with it by relatives and particles, take the subjunctive. 


Thus, Cicero and Quintilian, in quoting the language of Marcus Antonius, 
make use, the former of the drdtio directa, the latter of the drdtio obliqua ;,— 
Antónius inquit, * Ars edrum rérum est, quee sciuhtur', Antonius says, * Art be- 
longs to those things which are known.’ Cic. Antdnius inquit, artem edrum 
rérum esse, quae sciantur, Antonius says, that ‘art belongs to those things 
which are known.’ Quint. 

So, Sdcrdtes dicére sdlébat, omnes, in eo quod scirent, sdtis esse élóquentes, So- 
crates was accustomed to say, that *all were sufficiently eloquent in that which 
they understood? Cic. Cito mirdri se aiébat, quod non ridéret hdruspex, há - 
cem quum vidisset. Id. Négat jus esse, qui miles non sit, pugnáre cum hoste. ld. 
Indignábantur ibi esse impérium, tibi non esset libertas. Liv. IJtdéque Athenienses, 

hónestum non esset, id ne ütile quidem (esse) pütüvérunt. Cic. 


REMARK 1. (a.) When the subjunctive would be necessary in the órátie 
directa, to denote liberty, power, etc., the same remains in the drdtio obliqua, 
and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative; as, Ad hac Ariócristus 
respondit, quum vellet, congrédérétur, To this Ariovistus replied, that ‘he might 
meet him when he pleased.’ Ces. In the órátio directa, this would be congré- 

iaris. 

(6.) The imperative in tlie drdtio directa is, in the drdtio obliqua, changed 
into the subjunctive; as, koc mihi dicite, which in the órátio obliqua is, hoc silt 
dicant, or hoc sibi dicérent, according to the tense of the leading verb. 


(c.) So also direct questions addressed to the second person, when changed 
from direct to indirect speech, become subjunctives. Liv. 6, 87.—But such 
questions when not addressed to the second person are expressed in the órátio 
obliqua by the accusative with the infinitive; as when in direct speech we say, 
Etiamsi vétéris contümelice oblivisci vélim, num possum étiam récentium injáriárum 
mémóriam dépónéref The dratio obliqua will be, Qesar respondit (histor. perf.}— 
si véléris contümelie oblivisci vellet, num étiam récentium injéridru moriam 
depónére posse? Cees. Very rarely the accusative with the infinitive is found 
in a question of the second person, as in Liv. 6,17: but the subjunctive in 

uestions of the third person is less uncommon in Cesar; as, Quis pdti possetf 

ae pati posse! Quis hoc sibi persuádéret? for quem sibi persudsürum? Seo 
» 8. 

REM. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in dndtio obliqua, 


either preserving the first person, or adopting tbe third. 
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Rem. 8. When the inserted clause contains the words or sentiments of the 
subject of the leading clause, all references to him are regularly expressed by 
the reflexives sui and suus ; as, Hac nécessitáte coactus dómino navis qui sit dpérit, 

licens, si se conservasset. Nep. And this is equally true when the 
word to which the pronoun refers is not in reality the grammatical subject, 
provided it may still be conceived as such; as, Quum ei 1n suspiciónem vénisset, 
aliquid in épistolà de se esse scriptum. Nep.; for the words, quum ei in suspició- 
nem vénisset, are equivalent to quum suspicdrétur. See $ 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the órátio directa into the obliqua, 
depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, according to 
the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used in the direct, the 
pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form; but the perfect is used after the 
present, perfect definite, or future. 


Rem. 6. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive circum- 
stance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the preceding 
clause, it takes the indicative; as, ravit Alexander Lysippo, ut eórum équi- 
tum, gui dpud Grünicum cécldérant, fácéret stdtuas, Alexander ordered Lysip- 
pus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen at the Granicus. 

metimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the sense, that the connect- 
ed clause is an essential part of the proposition, the indicative is used, to avoid 
giving the appearance of contingency to the sentence. 


3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal con- 
junction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood of the 
preceding verb,) when it contains not the sentiment or allegation 
of the writer, but that of some other person alluded to; as, 


Séerdtes accisdtus est, quod corrumpéret jüventütem, Socrates was accused 
of corrupting the youth, lit., because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. 
Deum inrdcdbant, cujus ad sólenne vénissent, They invoked the god, to whose 
solemnities they had come. Liv. Quos vicéris dmicos tibi esse cave crédas, Do 
not believe that those whom you have conquered are your friends. Here, in 
the first example, the charge of corrupting the youth is not made by the 
writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second example, the wor- 
shippers allege that they have come to attend upon the solemnities of the . 
In the last, it is implied by the use of the subjunctive mood, that the belief 
spoken of is that of the person addressed: s vicisti would have been merely 
an addition of the speaker, by means of which he would have designated the 
persons whose friendship he was speaking of; and, in general, the indicative, in 
such sentences, is employed in those statements which are independent of the 
sentiments of the person, to whose thoughts or words allusion is made. Cf. 
supra, 2, R. 5. 

REMARK. In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments 
are those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, pito, 
arbitror, and the like, are often construed in a similar manner, although, pro- 
perly speaking not these verbs, but those in the clauses dependent on them, 
should be in the subjunctive; as, Quum énim, Hannibális permissu, exisset de 
castris, rédiit paulo post, quod se oblitum nescio quod dicéret,...because (as) he 
said, he had forgotten something. Cic. Ab Athéniensibus, locum sépultire intra 
urbem ut dárent, impetráre non pótui, quod religione se impédiri dicérent. Id. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


$ 267. The imperative mood is used to express a command, 
wish, advice, or exhortation ; as, 
Nosce te, Know thyself. Cic. quam mémento serváre mentem, Remem 


to preserve an ed mind. Hor. Huc Ádes, Come hither. Virg. Pasce cd- 
Pelias, «t pHtem pastas igo, et inier dgendem ocoursdre capro catis. VÀ. 
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(1.) The imperative present denotes that an action is to be performed direct-. 
ly or at once; as, lége, read; mórére, die; or that a state or condition is to con- 
tinue; as, vive; live. 

(2.) The imperative future denotes that something is to be done, as soon as 
something else has taken place; as, Quum vdlétidins tue consiluéris, tum con- 
siilito ndvigdtiént. Cic. Prius a paucis ; quum dizéro, st plácuéri 
fücltote. Ter. The precedent event is often to be supplied by the mind, 
Sometimes, especially in poetry, the imperative present is used for the impera- 
tive future, and, on the other hand, scito and scitóte, from scio, are used instead 
of the imperative present, which is wanting. 


(3.) Hence the imperative future is properly used in contracts, laws, and 
wills ; and also in precepts and rules of uct; as, Régio império duo sunto, 
tigue consiles appellantor, militie summum jus hübento, némint pürento, ila 
sdlus populi éma lez esto. Cic. Non sits est pulchra esse poemáta, dulcia 
sunto. Hor. Ignoscito sepe aliéri, numquam tibi. Syr. 


REMARK 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by né, and nor 
by néve; as, 

Ne tanta dnimis assuescite bella. Virg. Ne créde cólori. Id. Hominem ‘mor- 
tuum in urbe ne sépélito, néve ürlto. Cic. 


Nore. Non and néque occur, though rarely, with the imperative; as, Vos 
Duque non cáris aures ónéráte ldpillis, nec pródite graves insüto vestibus auro. 

vid. But with the subjunctive used for the imperative non and especially 
néque are found more frequently. Cf. $ 260, R. 6, (5.)—In Plautus and Terence 
ne is of common occurrence both with the imperative and with the present 
subjunctive, and with no difference of meaning; but later poets chiefly use ne 
with the present subjunctive, and ne with the imperative only when they speak 
emphatically. In classical prose writers the periphrastic 2d with the infinitive 
is preferred. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of both 
tenses of the imperative, to express a command in & milder form, an exhorta- 
tion, or an entreaty; as, Qui ddipisct véram glóriam volet, pustitie fungatur 
off iciis. Cic. Quod dübitas, ne fécéris. Plin. Ep. See $ 260, II, R. 6. An imper- 
ative of the perfect passive is very rarely found; as, zit vos admóniti mostris 
quóque cásibus este. Ovid: Jacta alea esto. Cees. in Suet. But the subjunctive 
is more common; as, Jacta sit dlea, Sometimes also the future indicative; as, 
Sed valébis, medque négótia videbis, méque diis jivantibus ante brimam exspec- 
tábis, instead of edle, vide, exspecta. Cic. Ubi sententiam meam vobis péré 
tum quibus eddem pldcébunt, in dextram partem táciti transibitis, instead 
transitótle. Liv. ith the yture the negative is non. See $ 259, R. 1, (4.) 


REM. 8. Sometimes, for the simple affirmative imperative, cüra or cürdto ut, 
Jac ut, or fac alone is used with the subjunctive; as, Cüra ut 
vénias, as soon as possible. Fac erüdias, Instruct, or Take care to in- 
struct. Cic. For the negative imperative fac ne, cdve ne or cáve alone, with 
the present or perfect subjunctive is used; but especially nóls with the infini- 
tive; as, Noli pütàre, Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existimes, Do not think. Id. 
Nolite id velle guod non fiéri pótest, et cavéte ne spe presentis pácis perpétuam 
pacem ómittatis. Id. . 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 
OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 


$ 268. 1. The infinitive partakes of the properties of the noun and 
verb, just as the participle combines the properties of the adjective and verb. 
It expresses simply the action or state implied in the verb in an abstract man- 
ner, without specitying either person, number, or time, and thus merely indi- 
cates whether an action is in progress or completed. 
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2. 'Phe tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an action 
a3 present, past, or future, in reference to the time of the verbs 


with which they are connected; as, A 


4 

Hoc fácére possum, I am able to do this. Cic. "Vidi nostros inimicos cüpére 
bellum, I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Nec gémére. aértd ces- 
sábit (urtur a5 ulmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo from the lofty elm. 
Virg.— Victórem victe succübuisse quem, I complain that the victor has 
yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. a sénibus audisse dicébant, They said 
that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. Audiet cires üácuisse ferrum 
diventas, The youth will hear that the citizens have whetted the sword. Hor.— 

égat sése verbum esse factürum, He declares that he is not about to speak. 
Cic. Pustquam audiérat non datum tri filio uxórem suo, After he had heard 
that a wife would not be given to his son. Ter. Semper existimabitis nihil 
hórum vos visüros fore, You will always suppose that you are to see none of 
these things. Cic. 

REMARK 1. (a.) The present and perfect infinitives are sometimes called re- 
spectively the infinitives of incomplete and of completed action. The present in- 

itive, however, is sometimes used to denote a completed action. This is the 
usual construction with mémini; but in such case the speaker transfers him- 
self to the past, and the expression denotes rather a recollection of the pro- 
press than of the completion of the action; as, Hoc me mémins dicére, I remem- 

r my saying this. Cic. Teucrum memini Sidóna vénire, I remember Teucer's 
coming to Sidon. Virg. So with mémórtà téneo. Cic. Phil. 8, 10. Scribit also 
ts construed like méminit; as, Cic. Off. 3, 2: and after the same analogy, and 
for the sake of vivid expression Cicero says, M. Maximum accépimus facile 
€élüre, ticére, dissimilare, etc., though speaking of things which he had not 
witnessed himself. So, also, with récordor ;—Hécordor longe omnibus ünum an- 
téferre Démosthénem. Cic. When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the 
perfect infinitive is used with mémini ; as, Méministis me ita distribuisse causam. 

iC. ! 

(b.) The passive voice having no simple form for expressing the completed 
state of suffering makes use of the combination of the perfect participle with 
esse; 28, dmátus esse, to have been loved. When thus combined esse loses its 
own signification of a continued state, and when this state is to be expressed 
another infinitive must be chosen; as, Constrictam yam hórum conscientià téneri 
conjürütiónem tuam non vides? Cic. Sometimes, however, when no ambiguity 
can arise, esse in the usual combination retains its original meaning; as, Apud 
Plátónem esi, omnem mórem  Lácédemóniórum inflammatum esse cipiditate vin- 
cendi. Id. Here inflammdtum esse expresses a continued or habitual state.— 
Fuisse with the perfect participle denotes a state completed previous to a certain 
past time; as, J'übet bóno dnimo esse; sopitum fuisse régem sübito ictu. Liv. 


REM. 2. To express the result of an action rather than its progress, the per- 
fect infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present, especially after sdtis 
hdbeo, sátis mihi est, püdet, contentus sum, mélius érit, vólo or a verb of equivalent 
meaning; as, Bacchátur cátes, magnum si pectóre possit excussisse deum. Virg. 
Quum illam némo vélit attigisse. Plin. The poets use the infinitive perfect where 
we should expect a present; as, Tendentes Pélion impósuisse Olympo. Hor. 


Rem. 8. The present infinitive is also sometimes used for the future, espe- 
cially when the verb has no future; ns, Desine f'áta de&m flecti spérdre, Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. JPrógéniem Trdjano 
a sanguine düci audiérat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dire dixit, i. e. se ddturum 
esse. Ter. Cato affirmat se vivo illum non triumpháre. Cic. 


Rem. 4. (a.) The infinitive future active is formed by a combination of the 
participle future active with esse; as, dmátürus esse; the infinitive future pas- 
sive by a combination of the supine in um with iri; as, dmátum iri. These 
future infinitives denote an action or state as continuing. The participle in 
rus, which properly expresses intention (see § 162, 14), takes also the infinitive 
fuisse to express a past intention; as, Scio te scriptürum fuisse, 1 know Ses 
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you have had the intention to write, whence it was an easy transition to the 
sense, ‘you would have written,’ in conditional sentences, when the condition 
is not fulfilled. This infinitive is used especially in the apodosis of hypotheti- 
cal sentences, where in direct speech the pluperfect subjunctive would be 
used (cf. $ 162, 14, R. 3.); as, Etiamsi obtempérasset auspiciis, idem éventürum 
fuisse puto. Cic. In like manner the infinitive future with esse is used in the 
apodosis of hypothetical sentences instead of the imperfect subjunctive; as, 
ertus, nisi jurasset, scélus se factürum (esse) arbitrdbatur. Id. 


(5.) Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, f'ütürum esse or 
followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and imperfec 
subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect and pluperfect 
a finished, future action; as, Numquam pitdvi fore, ut supplez ad te vénirem, 
I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should come a suppliant to you. 
Cic. Suspicor fore, ut infringàtur héminum impróbitas. Id. Crédébam fore, ut 
épistólam scripsisses.—So, also, in the passive for a continued state of future 
suffering the present and imperfect are used; as, Credo fore, ut épistólam scri- 
batur, and, Crédébam fore, ut épistóla scribérétur. But to express a completed 
state in future time the perfect participle is employed; as, Quos spéro brévi 
tempore técum copilatos fore. Cic. videret nómine pacis bellum invdlitum 
fore. Id. This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no 
future active participle, or no supine; as, in such case, the regular future infin- 
itive cannot be formed; as, Spero f'óre ut sdpias.—Fore is found in two pas- 
sages pleonastically joined with the future participle active, viz. Te ad me 
fore ventürum. Cic. Att. 5, 21: and Quum ius censéret—hibenter factüros 
fóre. Liv. 6, 42. 


Rem. 5. (a.) The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active partici- 
le with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition which was 
not fulfilled; and, in the apodosis of & conditional sentence, corresponds to the 
luperfect subjunctive; as, An censes me tantos lábóres susceptürum fuisse, # 
sisdem finibus glóriam medm quibus vitam essem termindtirus? Do you think 
that I should have undertaken so great labors if, etc. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit 
omnibus, nisi tanta dcerbitas injüric fuisset, numquam illos $n eum locum progres- 
süros fuisse,....that they never would have come into that place. Id. 


(b.) Fütürum fuisse with ut and the imperfect subjunctive passive, corres- 
ponds to the infinitive fuisse with the future participle active in a conditional 
proposition; as, Nisi nuncii essent. alláti, existimábant plérique fütürum fuisse, 
ut oppidum &mittérétur,...that the town would have been lost. Cses. 

(c.) The participle future passive cannot be used to form an infinitive future 
passive, since it always retains the meaning of necessity, and in this sense has 
three regular infinitives, dmandum esse, ámandum fuisse, and dmandum fore; 
as, Instare hiémem, aut sub pellibus hábendos milites f Ore, aut diff érendum 
esse in cstátem bellum. Liv. 


Rem. 6. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, the perfect infinitive, 
like the past tenses of the indicative, (see $ 259, R. 4.), sometimes corres 
to the pluperfect subjunctive; as, ( Dixit ) sibi vitam filio sud cüriórem fuisse, 
si libére ac pidice vivére lícitum fuisset, (He said) that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it had been permitted.... Liv. is 
use of the perfect infinitive is necessary, when the verb has no future partici- 
ple; as, Equidem Platinem existimo, si génus f'órense dicendi tractáre vóluisset, 
grávissime et cópiósissime potuisse dicére,—would have been able to speak. Cic. 


$ 9969. The infinitive may be regarded either as a verb or as an ab- 
stract noun. (a.) As a verb it is used either indefinitely ($ 143, 4), or with a 
subject of its own, which is put in the accusative, ($ 239). But the infinitive 
passive of neuter and sometimes of active verbs, like the third person singular 
of that voice, may be used impersonally or without a subject; as, Vides tóto 
properari litóre, You see a stir is made all along the shore. Virg. Bee 5 209, 
. 8, (2.), and 239, R. 4. The present infinitive has sometimes, in on, à 
subject in the nominative. See $ 209, R. 6, . 
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(6.) As a noun, the infinitive, either alone or with a subject-accusative, has 
two cases, the nominative and the accusative, and is accordingly used either 
as the subject or the object of a verb. . 


THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB. 


The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusative, 
may be the subject of a verb; as, 


Ad rempüblicam pertinet me conservari, It concerns the state that I should 
be preserved. Cic. Numquam est ütile peccire, To do wrong is never useful. Id. 
Majus dédécus est parta amittére quam omnino non párüvisse. Sall. In the first 
example conservdri with its subject accusative me is the subject of pertinet, 
and is equivalent to ‘my preservation’: in the second, peccáre is the subject 
of est ütile. See $ 202, 2, and III. R. 2. 


REMARK 1. A general truth may be expressed by the infinitive without & 
subject; as, F'ücinus est vincire civem Rómánum, To bind a Roman citizen, or, 
that one should bind a Roman citizen, is à crime. But«in such case the verb 
esse and verbs denoting to appear, to be considered or called ($ 210, R. 3.), re- 
quire the noun or adjective of the predicate to agree with the implied subject 
in the accusative; as, Equum est peccátis véniam poscentem r e rursus. 
Hor. Atticus maximum astimávit questum, mémorem grátumque cognosci. Nep. 


Note. The indefinite pronoun dliguem or dliquos may in such cases be su 
plied, and the same indefiniteness may be expressed by te or nos, cf. § 209, R. 7; 

ut it is still more frequently expressed by the infinitive passive. Hence the 
sentence Facinus est vincire civem Rémdnum, may also be expressed by Fácinus 
est vinciri civem Romanum. So, Quum viderent de eórum virtüte non despéráüri. 
Nep.—The impersonal verbs licet, décet, dportet, ópus est, and nécesse est, when 
there is no definite subject, are joined with the infinitive active alone; but 
when there is a subject-accusative, they are connected with the passive con- 
struction; as, act. hicet hoc facére ; décet spécimen cdpére ex hac re; pass. licet 
hoc fiéri; décet spécimen capi. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, is often the 
subject of a proposition, when the substantive verb with a noun, a neuter ad- 
jective, or an impersonal verb forms the predicate. Of this kind are justum, 
equum, vérisimile, consentàneum, dpertum—est, érat, etc., nécesse est, Opus est ;— 
apparet, constat, convénit, décet, licet, dportet; intelligitur, perspicitur, etc.; as, 
Cui verba dire difficile est. Ter. Mendacem mémórem esse óportet. Quint. 
Légem brévem esse dportet. Sen. Constat prüfecto ad sálütem civium inventas 
ae (Sgen. Cie. Non énim me hoc jam dicére püdebit. Id. See $ 209, R. 3, 
5.), (a.) )J - 

Rem. 8. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive; as, Audio 
non Ucére cuiquam in nave cápillos déponére. Ter. 

REM. 4. The infinitive, with or without & subject accusative, may also be 
the predicate nominative; as, Impüne qualibet fácére id est régem esse. Sall. 
In this sentence fácére is the subject, and régem esse is the predicate; for id, 
which only represents by a kind of apposition the clause impüne quelibet fücére, 
can be omitted. 


Rem. 5. When the infinitive esse, (or others of similar meaning, as, fért, 
vitére, vitam dégére, cédére, ábire, etc.), with a predicate adjective (or noun), is 
joined with licet, such predicate is put in the accusative, if the subject-accusa- 
tive of the infinitive is expressed, and sometimes, also, when it is omitted, but 
more frequently, in the latter case, the predicate adjective or noun is attracted 
to the dative following licet; as, Ut eum liceat ante tempus consülem fiéri. 
Auct. ad Her. Médios esse jam mon licebit. Cic. Si civi Hómáno licet esse 
Gáditánum. Id.—Licutt énim esse otióso T'hémistocli. Id. Mihi négligenti esse 
son lice. Id. Sibi vitam f'ilim sud càriórem fuisse, si libérs ac püdlcse vivére 
Bcitum fuisset (scil. ei). Liv. So also nécesse est with the predicate in Nos 
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dative. Vobis nécesse est fortibus viris esse. Liv.—But Hcet, dportet, and nécesse 
est are also joined with the subjunctive mood, and hence is derived the con- 
struction of &cet as a conjunction. See $ 263, 2. 


THE INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A VERB. 


§ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject-ac- 
cusative, may be the object of a verb; as, 


Hac vitáre ciipimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poétas omnino non cónor 
attingére, I do not at all attempt to read the poets. Id. Sententiam válére 
cipiérunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spéro te vilére, 
I hope that you are well. Id. 


NoTE. The infinitive as the object of a verb supplies the place of the accusa- 
tive of the thing, and hence many active verbs besides the infinitive take in 
the active voice an accusative of the person, cf. § 281, R. 8, (6.), and in tho 

assive retain the infinitive; as, Consüles jübentur scribére exercitum. Müros 

e vétiti sunt. Cf. $ 234, I. 


REMARK 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes upon a noun. 


(a.) It may depend upon relative adjectives, (see $ 213, R. 1), which, by the 
poets, are joined with the infinitive instead of their usual construction with the 
genitive of the gerund, etc.; as, Cédére nescius. Hor. Avidi committére pug- 
nam. Ovid. Cüpidus móriri. Id. Cantàre ptriti Arcddes. Virg. Callidus con- 
dére furto. Hor. Quidlibet impótens spéráre. Id. Sutrinas fücére inscius. Varr. 
Insuétus véra audire. Liv. Certa móri. Virg.  Félicior wnguére téla. Virg. 
So, Audax omnia perpéti, Resolute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers orgáre 
Cypassis, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. Segnes solvére nódum. Hor. Indócilis pau- 

riem pati. Id. Non lénis fata réclidére. Id. See § 218, R. 4, (1.) 

(6.) It may also depend upon adjectives signifying usefulness, fitness, eto., 
which are sometimes by the poets construed with the infinitive instead of the 
dative; as, ( T'ibia) aspiráre et ádesse chóris érat ütllis. Hor. tas mollis ei 


apta régi Ovid. Fons étiam rivo dire nómen Ydoneus. Hor. Früges consümére 
nati. i . And after dignus and contentus; as, Dignus dmári. Virg. Cf. $ 244, 
. 2, (b.) 


(c.) Upon a noun; as, Tempus est hüjus libri factre finem, It is time to 
finish this book. Nep. niit consilia réges tollére, He devised a plan to destroy 
the kings. Id. Ea brat confessio cdput rérum Rómam esse. Liv. Cipido tnces- 
strat ZEthiópiam invisére. Curt. Quibus in otio vivére copia érat. Sall. So, Nec 
mihi sunt vires inimicos pellére tectis, instead of pellendis inimicis, or ad pellendos 
inimicos. Ovid. 

(d.) If for the infinitives de ending on nouns or adjectives other nouns were 
substituted, these last would be put in the genitive, dative, or ablative; and 
hence such infinitives may perhaps be properly regarded &s exceptions to the 
rule, that the infinitive has but two cases, the nominative and the accusative. 


REM.2. (a.) The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in exclamations and indignant interrogations, where crédidile 
est? or vérumne estf may be supplied; as, Méne incepto esistére victam? That 
I, vanquished, should desist from my undertaking? Virg. Me misérum/! te in 
tantas aerumnas propter me incidisse! Cic.—But ut, also, with the subjunctive, 
either with or without an interrogative particle, may be used to express & 
question with indignation; as, Eine (scil. patri) dgo ut adverser? Liv. 7 ut 

‘wmquam te corrigas? Cic. Jidicio ut drdtor décimadnum perséquatur? Id.; 
"where fiéri potest? may be supplied. 

(b.) So, in the órátio obliqua, the words signifying said, saying, eto., are often 
omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or S hrase a Id f ácile efi posse, 
scil, día. Nep. Quem signum dátürum fugientibus? Curt. 
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Rem. 8. The infinitive is sometimes to be supplied; and esse and fuisse 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound forms of the infinitive, ' 
both active and passive, are commonly omitted, especially after verbs of say- 
ing, thinking, knowing, and perceiving ; as, Vos cognóvi fortes. Sall. Quem pul- 
sum méméravi. Tac.—So, also, with the infinitive perfect passive when depend- 
ing on vdlo, ndlo, cüpto, and Oportet; as, Adólescenti mürem gestum dportutt. Ter. 
Quod jam pridem factum dportuit. Cic.—Sometimes in a relative clause an in- 
finitive is to be supplied from the finite verb of the main proposition; as, 
Quos coluit omnes interfecit, scil. interficére. Ne illam quidem conséquuntur, 
quam pütant, grátiam ; i. e. quam se consécütüros pütant. Cic. 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUTASUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 


$ 971. The infinitive, without a subject-accusative, is used after 
verbs denoting ability, obligation, intention or endeavor; after verbs 
signifying to begin, continue, cease, abstain, dare, fear, hesitate, or be 
wont; and after the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning, 
etc. 


Norge 1. To these classes belong possum, queo, n&queo, vileo, débeo; cüro, cdgtto, 
décerno. státuo, constituo, instituo, pitro; cónor, nitor, tendo, contendo, tento, mütüro, 
prüpéro, aggrédior, perstvéro, ;—capi, incipio, pergo, désino, désisto, intermitto, parco, 
rücüso ; sdleo, assuesco, consuesco, insuesco; audeo, véreor, mé&tuo, rüformido, ttmeo, 
horreo, dübito ;—audior, crédor, existtmor, f &ror, négor, nuntior, ptrhtbeor, pütor, trador, 
Jübeor, videor, and cügor. 

Nore 2. When the preceding verbs are joined with esse, háberi, jyüdicári, 
videri, etc., the predicate noun or adjective is put in the nominative; as, Solet 
tristis videri ; aude sápiens esse; cepit mihi molestus esse; débes esse diligens; 
pótest liber esse: and so also mérétur, scit, didicit liber esse. 


Norse 3. The poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infinitive after Sige, 
aufer, cáve, parce, mémento ; páveo, réf ügio, quero, urgeo, lábóro, dmo, , 
Siro, calleo, sümo, mitto, rémitto, pátior, jüro, conjüro, pugno, ndtus, and some 
other verbs, especiallv to denote a wish or purpose; as, Introiit vidére. Ter. 
Non te frangére perséquor. Hor. Non popiildre péndtes vénimus. Virg. In this 
construction, the poets are sometimes imitated by the later prose writers. 


REMARK 1l. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infinitive, 
may be followed by the subjunctive with wt, ne, etc.; and with some of them 
this is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne dicéret, récisavit. Cic. 


Rem. 2. The passives dicor, trádor, f éror, narror, répérior, existimor, videor, 
etc., may either be used personally, with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, 
followed by the accusative with the infinitive. Thus we may say, Madter 
Pausdnia eo tempóre vixisse dicitur, or, Dicitur eo tempóre mdatrem Pausánia 
vixisse, The mother of Pausanias is said to have been living....or, It is said 
that the mother of Pausanias was living... Nep. The former construction is 
more common especially with videor, see $ 272, R. 6; but the latter is frequent 
with nuntidtur, and very common with the compound tenses, trádiium est, 
proditum est, etc., and with the participle future passive; as, crédendum est, 
sntelli gendum est, etc. ; as, Quórum néminem tàülem fuisse crédendum, etc. Cic. 


REM. 8. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, only when it 
denotes an action or state of the subject of that verb. 


REM. 4. The verbs to wish or desire, volo, nólo, malo; cipio, opto, stüdeo, have 
a twofold construction:—the infinitive without a subject-accusative is used 
after them, when the subject remains the same; and when followed by esse, 
hdbéri, etc., the predicate-noun or adjective is in the nominative;—but the 
accusative with the infinitive is used when the subject is changed, or when & 
reflexive pronoun of the same person follows. We say, therefore, vólo érüditus 
ftr and on the other hand, te érüditum fiéri, and vdlo me érüditum fieri. 

o, Vólo is esse, quem tu me esse voluisti. Cic. Cüpto me esse clementem, cipia 
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me non dissdlatum vidéri. Id.; or, omitting the pronoun, cüpio esse clómens nec 
dissüintus vidéri.— Omnis hómines qui sese stüdent prastdre cótéris dnimalibus, 
etc. 


Nore 4. Vélo is used with the present infinitive passive; as, Me dmári vólo, 
I wish to be beloved; hoc vélim intelligi, I wish this to be understood; and also 
with the infinitive perfect passive to denote the eager desire that something 
should be instantly accomplished; as, Légati quod érant appellàti süperbius, 
Corinthum patres vestri—exstinctum esse vóluérunt. Cic.; but it occurs most 
frequently with the omission of esse; as, hoc factum volo; nunc illos commóni- 
tos vélim: s0, patriam exstinctam cipit. | 


Nore 5. The nominative with the infinitive after verbs of saying, perceiv- 
ing, etc. (§ 272), is rare even in Poetry, and is an imitation of the Greek idiom, 
which requires the nominative with the infinitive when the same subject re- 
mains; as, Phdsélus ille, quem videtis, hospites, ait fuisse nàtium célerrimus. 
Catull. Quia rétülit Ajax esse Jovis népos, instead of se esse Jóvis népótem. 
Ovid. Sensit médios delapsus in hostes, instead of se delapsum esse. Virg. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 


$ $97 5B. The infinitive with a subject-accusative follows verbs 
of saying, thinking, knowing, perceiving, and the like ; as, 


Vidébat, id non posse fiéri, He saw that that could not be done. Nep. Sentit 
dnimus, se sud vi, non dliend, móvéri. Cic. Audivi te venire. Me in &jus 
tate dixi fore. Id.  Affirmant militum jácére ánimos. Liv. Sepe vénit ad aures 
meas, te 1stud nimis crébro dicére. Cic. Ham pugnam ad Pérüsiam pugndtam 
(esse), quidam auctores sunt. Liv. 


NoTEl. This rule includes all such verbs and phrases as denote the exercise of the 
external senses and intellectual faculties, or the communication of thought to others; 
as, audio, vtdeo, sentio, ünkmadveerto, cognosco, tntelltgo, percipio, disco, scio, nescio, 
censeo, sptro, despéro, cégtto, j&díco, cr&do, arbitror, pito, Sptnor, düco, státwo, mémini, 
r&écordor, obliviscor, ópinio est, spes est, eto. ;—dico, trado, prüdo, scribo, r&f &ro, narro, 
nuntio, confirmo, négo, ostendo, indico, dóceo, certiorem fücio, d&émonstro, pérhtbeo, 
promitto, poll'íceor, spondeo, etc.; but with most of these a different construction often 
occurs. See § 273. 

Note 2. The propositions, whose subjects are thus put in the accusative and their 
verbs in the infinitive. are those which are directly dependent on the verbs of saying 
1 206 perceiving. Respecting the clauses inserted in such dependent propositions, see 

yl. 

Nore 3. (a.) When a relative clause inserted in & proposition containing 
the accusative with the infinitive, has the same verb as the proposition in 
which it is inserted, but such verb is not repeated, the noun which is the sub- 
ject of the relative clause is also put by attraction in the accusative; as, Te 
suspicor eisdem rébus, quibus me ipsum, commóvéri. If the verb is expressed 
we must say, eisdem rébus commóvéri, quibus (égo) ipse commóveor. So, also, 
in inserted relative clauses where the verb, if expressed, would be in the sub- 
junctive, (see $ 266, 2.); as, ( Verres) aiébat se tantidem estimasse, quanti Sácer- 
dotem, for quanti Sdcerdos estimasset. Cic. Conf'itétur se in ed parte fuisse quà 
te, quà virum omni laude dignum patrem tuum. Id. 


(5.) The same is the case with the particle quam after a comparative, see 

$ 256, R. 5, (a.) But sometimes when guam connects a clause to a preceding 

roposition containing the accusative with the infinitive, the same construction 

ollows that precedes quam, even when the verb of the latter clause is express- 

ed; as, Nonne tibi affirmàvi qQuidvis me pótius perpessirum, quam ez Itdlia ad 
bellum civile me exittirum; instead of quam exirem or quam ut exirem. Cic. 

(c.) In long speeches in the órátio obliqua, relative clauses, having a verb 
of their own which should properly be in the subjunctive, are put in the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, if the relative clause is not subordinate to the one 
with the infinitive, and which is governed by a verb of saying or perceiving, 
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but is rather coordinate with it; in which case the relative is equivalent to the 
demonstrative with ei; as, Nam tllórum urbem ut própugnácülum oppósitum esse 
barbáris, dpud quam jam bis classes régias fécisse naufrágium; for et dpud eam 
Jam bis, etc.—In Livy and Tacitus the same construction sometimes occurs 
even after conjunctions; as after guum in the sense of ‘ while,’ see § 263, 5, R. 3; 
after quamquam on account of its absolute signification, see $ 198, 4, and after 


Nore 4. The personal pronouns, which, with the other moods, are expressed 
only when they are emphatic, must be always expressed in the accusative 
with the infinitive. The verbs ‘to promise’ and ‘to hope’ are in English 
usually joined with the infinitive present without a pronoun, but in Latin not . 
only is the pronoun expressed, but the infinitive which follows is in the future; 
as, ‘He promised to come,’ is in Latin, Prómisit se ventürum (scil. esse, see 
$270, R. 3). But the infinitive present sometimes occurs after these verbs; 
as, Pollicentur obsides dére, Cees. B. G. 4, 21; and the pronoun is occasionally 
omitted, see $ 239, R. 2 and 3. 


RkMARK 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the object 
of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is substituted 
for the active, by which means the subject is put in the ablative, or in the 
accusative with per; as, Ne fando quidem auditum est, crócódilum vidlatum esse 
ab Egyptio; instead of Egyptium crócódilum vilasse. Cic. 


. REM.2. After verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the conjunction that is omitted 
in translating from English into Latin, and the subject of the dependent clause 
is put in the accusative, and its verb in the infinitive. 


Rem. 3. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes rendered into Eng- 
lish by a similar form; as, Si vis me flere, If you wish me to weep. Hor.; but 
the dependent clause is more frequently connected to the verb of saying, etc., 
by the conjunction that, and the infinitive translated by the indicative or 
tential mood; as, Sentimus nivem esse albam, We perceive that snow ts white. 
Cic. Sometimes the dependent clause is annexed to the other without the 
conjunction; as, Crédunt se negligi, They think they are neglected. Ter. 


Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when 
with an accusative it follows a preterite tense; as, Dixit Cesárem vénire, He 
said that Cesar was coming. Ces. In like manner the perfect infinitive with 
an accusative after a preterite tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; 
as, Disit Orsárem vónisse, He said that Cesar had come. See $268, 2. 


REM. 5. The present infinitive, after verbs of sense, is often equivalent to 
the present participle; as, Surgére videt lünam, He sees the moon (to rise) 
rising. Virg. Arma rütllàre vident. Id. Vidébis collicére fdces. ld. Nec 
Zéphiros audis spiràre? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing? Id. Sepe hoc 
majores natu dicére audivi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes united; 
as, Médium video discédére celum, palantesque pólo stellas. Virg. 


RxM. 6. The subject-accusative after verbs of saying, showing, and believing ; 
as, dico, négo, trado, féro, mémóro, narro, nuntio, pérhibeo, pródo, scribo, de- 
snonstro, ostendo, arguo, crédo, puto, existimo, and the like, and also after jibeo, 
véto, and próhibeo, is regarded also as the accusative of the object after these 
verbs; and hence such verbs are used also in the passive, the accusative of the 
active voice becoming, as usual, the nominative of the passive. This is espe- 
cially the case when their subject is indefinite; as, Dicunt (they or people say) 
me virum probum esse, or dicor vir próbus esse. So, Vétàmur hoc fácére, instead 
of, Nos hoc f ácére vétant. Instead also of the impersonal vidétur (it appears) 
followed by the infinitive with its subject-accusative, it is common to say 
personally, videor, vidéris, etc., with the infinitive; as, videor errasse, it appears 
that I have erred. 
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INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES.’ 


§ 973. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by w/, etc.; but 
otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative with the infini- 
tive. Cf. $8 262 and 272. 


1. (a.) Verbs of endeavoring and resolving take after them the in- 
finitive and more rarely the subjunctive, when the subject remains 
the same; but when the subject is changed, they take the subjunc- 
tive only. 

Norg 1. Such are státuo, constituo, décerno, tento, Diboro, piro, mitditor, cüro, stor, 
contendo, consilium. cüpio, ntmum or in üntmum indaco. Cf. ( 271, N. 1. After aps 
ram do, 1 exert myself, id, hoc, or illud Ago, I endeavor, nthil antiquius hübeo or düco 
quam, nothing is of more importance to me, and video foe c&ro, the subjunctive is al- 
most exclusively used. 


. (&) Verbs of effecting are construed with ut or ne and the sub- 
junctive. 

Nore 2. Buch are fácio, eff icio, perficio, Evinco, pervinco, im: asstquor, const- 

,ete, But facare ‘to eect Geowen tn Clo. Bruti $9, in connection with the aecuss- 
ve and infinitive passive. 

Norte 8. Fácio with ut is also used as a periphrasis for the indicative; as, 
Invitus quidem féci, ut L. Flaminium e séndiu gicérem, for invitus &jéci. Cic.— 
Fac, ‘suppose’ or ' granting,’ and efficére, ‘to prove,’ take the accusative with 
the infinitive; but the passive efficitur, ‘it follows,’ takes also the subjunctive. 
—Facére, ‘to introduce’ or ‘represent,’ is joined with a present or perfect 
participle; as, Lelium et Scipionem ficImus admirantes. Cic. In the passive 
the accusative also with the infinitive is found, there being no present par- 
ticiple; as, Isocrátem Pldto laudári fácit a Sócróte. Cic. 


2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to adrise, to 
encourage, to command, and the like, both when the subject remains 
the same and when it is changed, are followed by the subjunctive 
with ut or ne, and only rarely by the infinitive. 


Nore 4. (a.) Such are rdgo, Oro, précor to; posco, postülo, Aagtto; müneo, ad- 
móneo, Mon e hortor, &hortor] Prhoror?s suadeo, periuadeo, Insfltuo, (I instruct), 
tmpello, cógo, mando, prescrtbo, &dico, décerno, légem do, censeo, perpello, excito, tn- 
cito, imp?ro, etc.; as, Te non hortor sdlum, sed &tiam dro, ut tta mente in rempüblicen 
incumbas. Cic. 

(5.) In the ts and later prose writers the infinitive more frequently fol- 
lows those verbs without any difference of meaning. The poets even use the 
infinitive to express a purpose; as, Próteus pécus égit altos visére sontes. Hor. 

(c.) Nuntio, scribo, mitlo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should done; 
as, Hoc ut fácias, scribo. Cic. 

(d.) Jübeo and véto commonly take the accusative with the infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive with or rarely without ué Sometimes, with the 
infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted, especially 
when it is either obvious from the nature of the command or indefinite: as, 
Castra. münire jübet, scil. milites. Ces. Lea recte factre yabet, scil. hémines. 
Cic. With the subjunctive the dative of the person sometimes follows erc 
as, Britannico jussit, exsurgéret. Tac.—Jmpéro is sometimes followed by the 
accusative with the infinitive passive; and so also is censeo, I vote, or, I ordain. 
The latter is often construed with the participle in dus with esse expressed or 
understood; as, Carthdginem délendam censeo. 
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(e.) Móneo and admóneo, ‘I remind,’ and persuádeo, ‘I convince,’ take the 
accusative with the infinitive. 


8. (a.) In the oratio obliqua, the construction of the accusative with 
the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to denote pos- 
sibility, liberty, duty, etc.; as, . 


Virginius ünum Ap. Claudium légum expertem esse aiébat: resplcérent tribunal 
hómines castellum omnium scélérum. Liv. 

(5.) On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used after a verb of 
requesting, commanding, etc., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive; the verb of saying being considered as implied 
in the verb of requesting, etc.; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam libérüm &versü- 
rentur: sibi vitam filie sud cáriórem fuisse, si... Liv. Cf. § 270, R. 2, (5.) 


4. (a.) Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the infinitive, or the accusative with the 
infinitive, but sometimes the subjunctive. 


Nore b. Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, patior, sino, concédo, licet, prdht- 
beo, Oportet, and nécesse est. ct § 271, R. 4. Vdlo ut is used to express a strong em- 
phasis. JVólo is not construed with the subjunctive. 


(b.) An infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with dportet ; 
as, Non óportuit relictas, scil. esse ancillas. Ter. Ut ut érat, mansum tdmen 
óportuit, scil. esse. Id. Non pütábant de tàli viro suspicionibus Óportére jüdicári. . 

ep. 

(c.) Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infini- 
tive after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 


5. Quod, ‘that,’ commonly with the indicative, introduces a sub- 
stantive clause containing the explanation or ground of the predicate 
or of some other word in the principal clause. 


REMARK. The subjunctive follows guod in those cases only in which the 
clause expresses the view or sentiment of some other person than the writer 
or speaker. Cf. $ 266, 8. 


Quod is used:— 

(1.) After such expressions as béne, mále, prüdenter fácio; béne, mále fit ; 
événit, accidit, and the like; pretéreo, mitto ; and generally adde, accédit, etc.; 
as, Bine Sacis, quod me adjitvas. 

(2.) To introduce the explanation of a noun, pronoun, or pronominal adverb 
in the principal clause; as, Magnum bénéficium est nátürw, quod nécesse est 
mori. 


(3.) After verbs signifying an affection of the mind, and the outward 
sion of such feeling; and after verbs of praising, censuring, accusing, and 
thanking. 


Nore 6. Such are gaudeo, délector, grütum, or jücundum est mthi, angor, ddleo, egre, 
mileste, or graviter ftro, succenseo, panitet, miror, admiror, glórior, grütülor, gratias 
ago, or, indignor, and others of similar meaning; as, Scipio sepe quércbatur, quod 

in rébus hdmines dilgentibres essent, ut, ete. Cic. Gaudeo quod te inter- 
pellávi. Id. Quod spiratis, quod vicem mittttis, quod formas hóminum is, indig- 
uA Liv. Cüto mirari se aigbat, quod non ridéret hüruspex, háruspícem quum vtdé- 
ret. . 


Nore 7. After those verbs which express the feeling of joy, grief, etc.; as, 

, dóleo, miror, the accusative with the infinitive is more commonly 

ound, but those which denote the outward expression of such feeling are more 
only construed with ; but sometimes this distinction is reversed. 
Grátülor L commonly joined with quod. 
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Nore 8. A purely objective proposition is expressed by quod only when it 
depends upon do, (generally in the imperative adde), or upon fácio joined 
with an adverb; as, Adde quod pübes tibi crescit omnes. Hor. Adde huc quod 
mércem sine fücis gestat. Id. Fécit himaniter Licinius, quod ad me vespéri venit. 
Cic. In all other cases the infinitive is employed in purely objective propo- 
gitions. 

6€. By the infinitive, with or without a subject-accusative, & proposition is 
expressed as a thought, so that it resembles an abstract noun; quod, with 
the indicative or the subjunctive, it is represented simply as a fact to the 
latter is frequently joined hoc, id, illud, istud, or huc, etc. ; Illud quógque nóbis 
accédit incommódum, quod M. Jünius dbest. Cic. Huc accédébat, quod, etc. Sall. 
Quod generally refers to past time, and hence it is preferable to say, Grátissi- 
mum mihi est, quod ad me tua mánu scripsisti; but with the infinitive, Grátissi- 
mum mihi est te béne válére. 


(a.) Quod, with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or with regard to, is used 
at the beginning of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an expression 
of a person for the purpose of answering it; as aulem me Agdmemadnem 
emildri pitas, falléris. Nep. Quod scribis te velle scire, qui sit reipüblico status: 
summa dissensio est. Cic. Sentences thus introduced by quod are in no gram- 
matical connection with the verb that follows them. See 6$ 206, (14.) 

(5.) Quod is used in explanatory or periphrastic propositions which refer to 
a preceding demostrative prenoun, as hoc, id, etc., unless such pronoun be 
added pleonastically, in the nominative or accusative, to verbs governing the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Mihi quidem videntur hómines hac re mazime 
belluis prastáre, quod lóqui possunt. Cic. 

Norte 9. The construction of the infinitive resembles, in the fol- 
lowing particulars, that of a noun in the singular number and neuter 
gender :— 

(a.) Like & noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it; as, 
Totum hoc philósóphàári displicet Cic. Quum vivére ipsum turpe sit nobis. Id. 
Me hoc ipsum nihil ágére delectat. Id. Meum intelligére nulla pecunid vendo. 
Petr. See $ 205, R. 8. 

(b.) It may be followed by a limiting genitive; as, Cüjus non dimicire fuit 
vincire. Val. Max. 

(c.) It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See $$ 209, R. 8, (5,) 
and 229, R. 6. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an accusative, 
depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accópisse meas litéras gaudeo. 
Ter. See $$ 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

(d.) Itis also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Vidére est perspicére 
aliquid. Cic. See $ 210. 

S (e.) n may» like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 

ee $ 270, KR. 1. 

(J-) It may, like an accusative, depend on a , preposition; as, Aristo et Pyrrho 
inter optime válére et grávissime egrotare, nihil prorsus dicóbant intéresse. Cic. 
Quod crimen dicis preeter ámasse meum? Ovid.  Invéniet nil sibi légátum, prseter 
ploráre. Hor. 

(g.) It is used also like an ablative; as, Audito régem in Siciliam tendére. 


(h.) Sometimes, also, especially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like & 


articiple in dus, (see § 274, R. 7.); as, Lóricam dónat hábére viro. Virg.; or 
ike a dative of the end, (see $ 227.) 


PARTICIPLES. 


§ 274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases and 
constructions as their verbs; as, 
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Quidam, poàta nómindtus, A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Cátülorum oblita 
leana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Fdventes róbus Cartháginien- 
stum, Favoring the interests of the C aginians. Liv. Tendens ad sidéra pal- 
mas. Virg. Accisdtus rei lis. Cic. má dicle mihi summa dicende Ci- 
ménd. Hor. Omina doctus. Stat. Cisus dbies visira mdrinos. Id. Ciritüri ar- 
pore montes. Ovid. Parcendum est ténéris. Juv. Utendum est státe. Ovid. 
L. Brétus arcens réditu tyrannum, in prelio concidit, Cic. 


2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote re- 


spectively an action which is present, past, or future, in reference to 
e time of the verb with which they are connected ; as, 


Simul hoc dicens attollit se. Virg. Tum ad Thraseam in hortis igentem mis- 
sus est. Tac. Turnum fügientem hec terra videbit! Virg. Qui missus ab Argis 
Hala consédérat urbe. Id. Lamia münére edtlitatis perfunctus, pétit protüram. 
Cic. Jussus cum fide penas luam. Hor. Jüvénis médios móritürus tn hostes 
trwit, Vite. Péritürus injecit sése in agmen. Id. lla tibi ventüra bella expé- 


Nore. The participle expresses the action or state of the verb, and also 
marks its complete or incomplete state or condition. Cf. $ 144, 1-8. Except, 
however, in deponent verbs, the Latin language has no active participle de- 
noting a completed action, equivalent to the English * having written,’ nor any 

sive participle denoting a state of suffering still going on, equivalent to the 
English present participle ‘ being loved.’ 


REMARK 1. The present participle, particularly that of the verb eo, some- 
times denotes that which is about to be done; as, Jnterclüsit hiems, et terruit 
Auster euntes, es. a8 they were on the point of going. Virg. Nec nos via fallit 
euntes. id. 


REM. 2. (a.) The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose; na, 
Ibant, orantes véniam,....to sue for favor... Virg. Eurgpylum scitantem órácüla 
Phol mittimus. Id. (6.) It is also used to express a state or condition, where, 
in English, a substantive is employed with a preposition; as, ignórans, from 
ignorance; métuens, from fear; consülàtum pétens, in his suit for the consulship; 
omne málum nascens facile opprimitur,—in its origin. 

Rem. 8. (a.) The perfect participle Passive, especially in the poets, often 
denotes the result of a past action, and thus supplies the place of a present 
participle passive; as, IVótus évdlat piced tectus cáligine....covered with pitchy 

ness. Ovid. Cf. Virg. JEn. 1, 480; 2, 277; 4, 72, 589; 5, 113, 708; 6, 335: 
Georg. 1, 204. It is often to be translated by a present active participle; as, 
Mánu pectus percussa décórum, fldventesque abscissa cómas, i. e. percütens, ab- 
scindens. Virg. Tunss pectóra palmis. ld. So, also, sólitus, ausus, fisus, and 
the perfect participles of deponent verbs; as, Longum cantu solata ldborem. Id. 
Vox auditur fractos sónitus YmYtàta tibürum. Id. Divitidcus Gesdrem complexus, 
obsecradre capit. Ces. Concrétos sanguine crines gérens. Virg. Tonsis in val- 
Rbus, i. e. quse tondentur. Id. 

(5.) The perfect iciple of a preceding verb is often used in a succeeding 
clause, to express the completion of an action; as, Exercitum fundit fügatque, 
füsum perséquitur. Liv. This idiom frequently occurs in Ovid. 


Rem. 4. Hdbeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and determina- 
tion ; as, cognitum, perspectum, perceptum, compréhensum, ezplordtum, státütum, 
constitutum, délibérdium, persudsum mihi hábeo, etc., forms a periphrasis, like the 
passive verb in English, and equivalent to cognóvi, perspexi, percépi, etc., in- 
stead of the verb of the participle; as, Clédi dnimum perspectum or cognitum 
hdbeo ; for perspexi, etc., I perceive, know. Persudsum mihi hábeo and persuá- 
sissimum hábeo are used only in the neuter gender and with an accusative with 
the infinitive in the sense of mihi persudsi or persudsum mihi est. When hábeo 
with any other participle than those above indicated is used, it expresses more 
than the ordinary perfect active; as, Quod me hortáris ut absolvam ; hábeo ab- 
sdlitam sudve épos ad Cesdrem; i.e. I have it ready. Cic. Do, reddo, cüro, 
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téneo, possideo, and missum fdcio, are sometimes so construed with participles; 
as, Missam iram füciet, for mittet. Ter. Hostes victos dére, for cincéfe. Sall. 


Rem. 5. (a.) The passive participles may supply the place of a verbal noun 
in io or us, the perfect being employed to represent an action as completed, 
and the future when it is conceived as still incomplete; as, Ante Romam condi- 
tam, Before the building of Rome. Cic. Consilia urbis délendx, Plans for the 
destruction of the city. Id. See $275,II. With the limitations about to be 
made in regard to the nominative, this construction is used in all the cases, 
and even when they are governed by the prepositions, ad, ante, ob, post, prop- 
ter; ab and ez; as, Ho litére ricitate magnum luctum feécérunt, ‘The reading 
of this letter. Liv. Türentum captum, The taking of Tarentum. Ob réceptum 
Hannibàlem, On account of the reception of Hannibal. Sidi quisque Gsesi régis 
expétébat décus, The glory of killing, or, of having killed the king. Propier 
Africam ddmitam. Eutrop. Ante Epáminondam natum. Nep. Post Chrisium 
natum. Ah condità urbe ad libérátam. Liv. The oblique cases only of partici- 

les in dus are used in this manner as the nominative denotes necessity, (see 
gem. 8,) and even the perfect participle is not thus used in the nominative by 
icero. 


(b.) The neuter of the perfect passive participle without a noun is used by 
Livy, as the subject of a proposition; as, Tentatum per dictatorem, ut ambo pa- 
trici constiles credrentur, rem ad interregnum it: i.e. the attempt, or 
the fact of the attempt being made by the dictator. Compare a similar use 
of this participle in the ablative, $ 267, R. 9, (1.) (c.) 


(c.) The English ‘ without’ with a verbal substantive; as, * without writing, 
without having waited,’ etc., is expressed in Latin by means of a negative 
noun, adjective or particle connected with a participle; as, Cesar exercttum 
numquam per insididsa itinéra duxit, nisi perspécilatus lócórum situs, without 
having examined the localities. This form occurs often with the ablative 
absolute; as, Athenienses non exspectito auzilio adversus ingentem Persdrum 
exercitum in prelium egrédiuntur, without waiting for assistance. So, nulla 
. prostitütà die, Without fixing any time. Cic. .Misérum est nihil perficientem 
angi. Id. 


Rem. 6. (a.) The participle in rus, especially with verbs of motion, often 
denotes intention or purpose; as, Ad Jóvem Amménem pergit consultürus de 
órigine sud, He goes to Jupiter Ammon, to consult respecting his origin. Just. 


(6.) It is also used where in English a clause connected by since, when, al- 
though, etc., is employed; as, Plüra lócütüros dbire nos jussit, When or although 
we intended to say more. Hercülem Germàni, itüri in prelium cánunt. Tuc. 
Hence it is sometimes used, though not by Cicero, to express the inference 
from a hypothetical proposition; as, Egréditur castris Rémanus, vallum invàsü- 
rus, ni copia pugne fiéret. And with the repetition of the preceding verb; as, 
JDédit mihi quantum mazime pótuit, ditiirus amplius, si potuisset, i. e. ac dédissel 
amplius. Plin. Ep. 


REM. 7. (a.) The participle in dus, also, denotes & p passively, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to have, to receive, 
to undertake, etc. Such are do, trádo, tribuo, attribuo, mando, mitto, 1 
concédo, redimo, condüco, lóco, hábeo, accipio, suscipio, rélinquo, Ciro, déposco, 
sógo; as, Testamentum tibi trddit légendum, He delivers his will to you to read. 
Hor. Attribuit nos trücidandos Céthégo. Cic. Quod ütendum accépéris, reddito. 
Id. (non miiros dirütos a Lysandro réficiendos cürávit,—ordered them to be 
restored. Nep. 

(b.) But the same meaning may be expressed actively by means of ad and 
the gerund; as, Cesar oppidum ad diripiendum militibus concessit. —The poets 
sometimes use the infinitive active for the same purpose; as, Zristitiam ef mé- 
tus trddam prótervis in máre Caspium portüre ventis. Hor. In prose such use 
of the infinitive is of exceedingly rare occurrence; as, Bibére dare. Cic. 
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Rem. 8. (a.) The participle in dus, when agreeing with the subject 
of a sentence, has, the signification of necessity or propriety; some- 
tàmes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of possibility ; as, 

Js vénérandus a nóbis et cólendus est, He should be worshipped and honored 
by us. Cic. Délenda est Curthágo, Carthnge must be destroved. Cato. Hac 
spéranda fucrunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally; as, Utrum pdce nóbis 
an bello esset ütendum. Cic. 

(5.) Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 

this signification; as, Facta narrábas dissimülanda tibi, You were relating 
facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. .4. L. Brüto principe hüjus 
mazime conservandi généris et nominis. Cic. 


Rxx.9. The iciple in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the place of a 
present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or incomplete 
action; as, Occüpátus sum in litéris scribendis, in writing letters; literally, in 
letters which are being written. See $ 275, II.—So, also, in the poets both in 
the nominative and oblique cases; as, Triginta ma volvendis mensibus orbes 
1 jo ezplébit. Virg. Volvenda dies. Id. Cf. Volventibus annis. Id. 


Rem. 10. After participles in dus, the person by whom a thing must be 
done, is put in the dative, but ina few passages even of Cicero it is found in 
the ablative with ab. See $ 225, III. 


REM. 11. The neuter of the participle in dus, joined with a tense of esse in 
the periphrastic conjugation (see $ 184, 8,) retains the signification of necessity ; 
as, Audendum est, We must venture. In early writers and sometimes also in 
the poets, an accusative of the object is joined with this neuter, if the verb 
is transitive; as, Nunc pacem órandum, nunc—arma répónendum, et bellum ezt- 
tidle edvendum. Sil. But in classical Latin such accusative is generally changed 
to the nominative, and the participle is made to agree with it in gender and 
number. Thus, instead of virtütem laudandum est, we usually find virtus lau- 
danda est. The accusative in this connection is used by Cicero in only two 
passages. Utendum est with the ablative occurs more than once in Cicero; as, 
Quum suo cuique jüdlcio sit utendum. 

REM. 12. In classical prose the participle in dus never has the siguification 
of possibility, except when joined with viz; as, Vir optandum nóbis videbatur. 
Cic. Viz érat crédendum, 1. e. viz crédi pótérat. Later writers use it in this 
sense with negative particles, and at a later period it was used with still more 
frequency in the sense of possibility as well as in that of necessity. 


3. (a.) A participle is often employed, instead of a verb, ina 
conditional, explanatory, adversative, relative, or other dependent 
clause; as, 

C ürio, ad fócum sédenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus. Samnites 
attülérunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus róvertérunt ; for, quum progressi 


essent, Cas. Didnijsius tjrannus, Syracisis expulsus, Corinthi puéros dócébat. 
Cic. Dionysius, métuens tonsórios, candenti carbone sibi ddürébat cdpillum. 


Id. Risus interdum ita répente érumpit, ut eum cipientis ténére néqueámus. ld. 
Ctcénie ábitürz congrégantur in lóco certo. Plin. 


Norn 1. If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposition, it 
is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257, R. 8. . 


Nors 2. (a.) The English clauses most frequently expressed in Latin by means of par- 
ticiples are such as are connected by relatives or by as, when, after, although, since, be- 
cause, etc.; as, Némo observat linam nisi labérantem. Sen. Ut Sciblus, sic antmus, se 
fon videns, alia cernit, —though not perceiving itself. Cic. Servilius Ahala Spürtum 

lum, regnum &appótentem, tntérémtt,—because he was aspiring to the sovereignty. 
Cie.—(^.) When a participle is connected with a relative or interrogative it can only be 
translated by a circumlocution; as, Non sunt ea bina dicenda, quibus ábundantem Jícet 
esse miserrbnum,—which one may possess in abundance, and still be very miserable. 
Cle, Senatus absurdum esse dictbat, igndrare regem, quid spirans aut pétens vénérit,— 
with what hope or request he had come. Liv. 
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(5.) When two verbs are in English connected by and, and the actions de- 
noted by them sre regarded as simultaneous, one of them may be expressed 
in Latin by the present participle as, He sits and holds his lute, Jie (Arion) 
sédens cithtram ténet. Ovid. Simul hoc dicens attollit in agrum se fémur. Virg. 
i.e. hoc dicit et attollit. But if one of the actions precede the other, the 
perfect participle must be used; as, Csesar attacked and defeated the enemy, 
Cesar hostes ssus fügávi, Submersas obrue puppes, i. e. Submerge et 
obrue. Virg.—W hen the English clause would be connected by although, the 
participle is often followed by (tdmen. Later writers in such case join the par- 
ticles quamquam, quamvis, étiam and vel with the participle itself; as, Onsdrem 
milites, quamvis réciisantem ultro in Africam sunt sócüti. Suet.; and these are 
sometimes retained in the ablative absolute.—It is only in late Latin that par- 
ticiples are sometimes used in describing persons as possessing certain attri- 
butes, e. g. adstantes, audientes, for 1$ qui , audiunt, i. e. the bystanders, 

earers. 

(c.) A participle is used with verbs signifying to represent and perceive, 
es cially to see and hear, when the object a described or perceived in a parti- 
cular state; as, pinzit Alezandrum Magnum fulmen ténentem. Plin. In 
English the infinitive is often joined with verbs of seeing and hearing; as, 
Audivi te cánentem, I heard you sing. Audivi te cánére, would be, I heard that 
you sung. Vidémus Püljphémum vastá se mole moventem. Virg. 


Nore 8. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a present participle 
passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum ümàávisset cannot be exchanged 
or a participle corresponding with the English having loved. As the perfect participles 
of deponent verbs, however, have an active signification, they admit of the participial 
construction. The want of a perfect active partite may also be supplied by the perfect 
passive participle in the ablative absolute. See $ 257, R. 5. 


GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 


$ 273. I. Gerunds are governed like nouns, and are fol- 
lowed by the same cases as their verbs; as, 


Métus párendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sall. Parcendo victis, By sparin 
the vanquished. Liv. ZEfféror süidio patres vestros videndi, I am transported 
with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Pétendi consülütum grütid. Sall. 
Vénit ad récipiendum pécünias. Varr. 


REMARK 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of tho 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active voice. 
It is sometimes translate by the present participle with a preposition, and 
sometimes by a present infinitive active; as, Consilium Ldácédemónem occi- 
pandi, A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedemon. Liv. 


REM. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in & passive sense; 

as, Spes restituendi nulla érat,—of being restored. Nep. <Athénas 8rüdi 
atid missus,—for the purpose of being instructed. Just. Ante dómandwm. 
irg. Ades ad impérandum. Cic. 


REM. 8. The gerund is in its nature a verbal noun, having only the genitive, 
dative, ablative, and, after a preposition, the accusative. In its signification it 
corresponds with the English present participle when used as & verbal noun. 
Hence, in the oblique cases, it supplies the place of a declinable present infin- 
itive active; but in the accusative there is this difference between the infini- 
tive used as an accusative and the geruud, that the infinitive has simply the 

wer of an abstract noun, whereas the gerund expresses & real action; as, 

ultum intérest inter dire et accipére. Sen. Non sólum ad discendum 
sümus, sed étiam ad dócendum. Cic. 


Pu 1 
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II. When the object of an active verb is to be expressed, the 
participle in dus is commonly used in preference to the gerund; 
the object taking the case in which the gerund, if used, would 
have been put, and the participle agreeing with it. 


Thus, to express ‘the design of writing a letter,’ which, with the aid of the 
gerund, would be represented in Latin by Consilium scribendi épistdlam, the 
participle in dus is commonly substituted for the gerund: and since, in this 
example, the gerund, (seribends) is in the genitive, the rule requires that, in 
substituting the participle for the gerund, the object of the gerund (épistólam) 
should also be put in the genitive, and that the participle (scribendus) should 
agree with it in gender, number, and case. Hence with the participle the ex- 
pression is, Consilium scribende épistóle. Between the two forms of construc- 
tion there is no difference of signification. So, Consilia urbis délends (Cic.), 
for urbem délendt, Plans for destroying the city. Répárandürum classium causa 
(Suet.), for répdrandi classes. Perpétiendo labiri tdéneus. Colum. Ad défen- 
dendam Romam ab oppugnandü Cüpuà düces Rémanos abstráhére. Liv. 


REMARK 1. The same construction is used with the future passive partici- 
ples of àütor, uror, yun or, potion, and rarely of médeor, as these verbs were 
originally followed the accusative; as, tas ad hec ütendü idónea. Ter. 
Justitia fruendse causd. Cic. Jn münére fungendo. Id. Hostes in spem pótiun- 
dorum astrorum vénérant. Oss. Aque sdlabritate médendisque corpórlbus ndb- 


Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a gerundive 
and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot be substitut 
for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gender not being dis- 
tinguishable. It should therefore not be used when the object of the gerund 
is & neuter pronoun or adjective; as, Aliquid f éciendi rátio (Cic.), not dlicüjus. 
Artem et véra et fulsa dijüdicandi (Id.), not vérórum dijüdicandórum : because it 
would not be known whether dlicüjus and vérdrum were masculine or neuter. 
It is to be remarked, also, that the change of the gerund into the gerundive is 
less frequent in some writers than in others. 


IJI. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, have been al- 
ready given, among other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ab- 
lative. The following remarks specify in what connections they are used: and when it 
is said that the gerundive is governed in any of the cases like the gerund, it will of course 
be understood of the noun which is limited by a gerundive. 


ReMARK 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may follow 
either nouns or relative adjectives; as, 


Amor hábendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. Nam hábet natura, ut dharum 
omnium rérum, sic vivendi módum. Cic. Barbdra consuctüdo hóminum. immó- 
landórum. Id. Postrémo Cátilina dissimülandi causá aut sui expurgandi, in 
sénátum vénit. Sall. [nita sunt consilia urbis délendx, cictum trücidandórum, 
nóminis Rimant exstinguendi. ld. Vénandi stididsi. Cic. Certus eundi, Virg. 
Insuétus ndvigand:. Ces.  Péritus civitátis régende. Nep. | 


(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are dmor, 
ars, causa, consilium, consuétüdo, cópia, cüpiditas, désidérium, difficultas, finis, 
culias, forma, grátia, illécebra, [tbido, lócus, licentia, módus, matéria, mos, 
occásio, oium, pótestas, rátio, spátium, spes, stidium, tempus, üsus, vénia, vis, 


. 
* 


NorE 1. With these and other substantives the infinitive also may be used 
when with a tense of sum they form a periphrasis for & verb which is followed 
by the infinitive, or supply the place of an adjective of which the infinitive is 
the subject; as, Quibus ómnia hónesta atgue i vendére mos érat, With 
whom it was a custom, or, who were accustomed. Sall. Tempus est übire, It is 
time, i. e. tempestivum est, it is proper to go. ^" 
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(2.) The relative adjectives, which moet frequently take after them’ these 
genitives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their cóntra- 
ries; as, dvidus, ctipidus, stüdiósus, péritus, impéritus, insuctus, certus, conscius, 
ignárus, rüdis, etc. See $ 218, R. 1, (8.) 


NoTE 2. With the relative adjectives the infinitive is also joined poetically. 


(8.) Instead of an accusative after the gerund, or a genitive plural with a 
gerundive, a noun or pronoun in the genitive plural is sometimes joined. with 
the gerund; as, Exemplorum éligendi pótestas, instead of ezempla éligendi, or, 
exemplorum éligendórum. Cic. Earum rérum infitiandi rátio. Id. Füculias agro- 
rum condónandi. Cic. Nóminandi istorum érit cópia. Plaut. 


(4.) The pronoun fui and also the plurals vestri and sui, even when feminine, 
are joined with the masculine or neuter form of the gerundive in di; as, Qué- 
niam tui videndi est cdpia. Plaut. Non véreor, ne quis hoc me vestri idhortandi 
causd magnifice lóqui existimet. Liv. Jn castra venerunt sui purgandi causd.— 
With the demonstrative pronouns, éjus, hüjus, illius, the participle usually 
agrees, but in two passages of Terence gus, though referring to a woman, has 
the participle in di, not in de; as, Ego ejus videndi ciipidus recta conséquor. Ter. 
Tui in the first example and éus in the last are feminine. 

(5.) By & Greek idiom the gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are 
sometimes found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose, with no noun 
or adjective on which they can depend; as, Régium impérium initio conservand= 
lbertátis fuérat. Sall. Sometimes esse in some form is to be supplied: 85, 
Que postquam glóriósa módo, nique belli pairandi cognévit, scil. esse. Id. Cousi 
or grdtia may sometimes be supplied. some other cases, also, the word on 
which the gerund in di depends is not expressed, and the gerund seems to be 
used instead of the infinitive; as, Mdneat próvinciálibus pótentiam suam tli 
módo ostentandi, scil. fácultas. Tac. Quum haber em in dnimo navigandi, scil. 


própósitum. Cic. 


Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used after adjec- 
tives which govern a dative (§ 222), especially after those which sig- 
nify usefulness or fitness; and also after certain verbs and phrases, 
to denote à purpose; as, 


Charta empórética est tnüfllis scribendo. Plin. Cápessends reipüblice hdbilis. 
Tac. Ut nec triumviri acclpiunde, nec scribe référundo sufficérent. Liv. Lócum 
oppido condendo cdpére. ld. Non fuit consilium agrum cólendo aut vénando 
intentum etütem dgére. Sall. Tibérius quasi firmande válétüdini in Campanian 
concessit. Tac. Quum solvendo cere dliéno respüblica non esset. Liv. Quum bok 


vendo civiidtes non essent,—were insolvent. Cic. . 


(1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently depends 
are, Stüdére, intentum esse, tempus impendére, tempus consümére or insamére, 
ram dáre, sufficére, sdtis esse, deesse, esse, signifying to serve for, to be ade 
quate to, and, in later writers, on verbs of motion.—The dative of the 

after sum is usually supposed to depend on idóneus understood; but see § 297, 


(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office; as, Décemviri legibue scribendis, i. e. the ten commissioners 
for drawing up a code of laws. Liv. So, Cómitia creandis décemviris. Id. 
T riumviros agro dando creat. Id. 

(8.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative of 
the gerund, or by a clause with ut, than by the dative; as, Pécus ad vescendum 
hóminibus apta. Cic. 


Rem. 8. The accusative of gerunds and rundives follows the 


prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid, and sometimes ante, circa, 
or 0b ; as, 
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a di penttenium 2 cito jadtcat, Pub. Syr. pe Bibendum, Y While 
. dcilius lábores. t. castra facie ic. 
0b abeolcendum. Id. d 


Nore. The construction of the gerundive instead of the gerund almost in- 
variably occurs here when the object of the gerund is to be expressed. 


Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows the pre- 
positions a, (ab), de, e, (ez), or in; or it is used without & preposi- 
tion, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means; as, 


Aristótélem non déterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ez assentando. Ter. Non videor 
a défendendis héminibus discédére. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem qwerunt 
mercüstris fáciendis. Cic. Ordtiónem Látinam légendib nostris effícies plénid- 
rem. 


Nore 1. This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum; as, 
Pre vipélando. Plaut. Cum lóquendo. Quint. 

Nor 2. Generally with the ablative of the means, and always with the ab- 
Intive after & preposition, the gerund, when its object is to be expressed, is 
changed to the gerundive. In a few passages the ablative of the gerundive is 
differently construed; as, Nullum officium référend& grütià mdgis nécessárium 
est, instead of rélátióne gratia. $ 256. Cic. Nec jam possidendis püblicis agris 
contentos esse. $ 244. Liv. Js f'inis fuit uloiscendá Germánici morie,—in aveng- 
re? f the death of Germanicus. Tac.; where the ablative seems to imply time. 


SUPINES. 


§ 276. Supines, like gerunds, are verbal nouns, having no other cases except 
the accusative and ablative singular. In certain connections they supply the place of 
the present infinitive; the supine in wm having an active and the supine in w & passive 
signification. As in the case of gerunds, we are to regard their construction both as 
verbs and as nouns. As verbs we are to notice their government, as nouns, their de- 


pendence. 

I. Supines in wm are followed by the same cases as their 
verbs; as, 

Non Gráiis servitum mitribus tbo, I shall not go to serve Grecian matrons. 
Virg. Te id admónitum vénio. Plaut. 


IL Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve to denote 
the purpose of the motion; as, 


Cübitum discessimus. Cic. Jre déjectum mónümenta régis. Hor. Légat 
vénérunt questum injürias, et. res répétitum. Liv. Quum spectátum ludos iret. 
Rep. So after participles; as, Patriam défensum révócatus. Nep. Spectátum 
admissi. Hor. 


Nore. The construction of the supine in wm, considered as a noun, is analogous to 
that of names of places in answer to the question ‘ whither?’ .(§ 287), the notion of pur- 
pose arising from its verbal character. 


REMARK 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not express 
motion; as, Do filam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injyürias hortor. Sall. 


Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo literally signifies ‘I go to do a thing,’ and 
hence ‘I intend,’ or, ‘am going to.’ Instances of this use are found in Plautus 
and Terence and in the prose writers later than Cicero; as, Mea Gijcérium, 
qua dgu cur te is perditum? Why are Wen going to destroy yourself? Plaut. 

ia éreptum eunt. Sall. ith eo the supine in um often forms a 


periphrasis equivalent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the 
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supine is formed; as, Ne bónos omnes perditum eant (Sall.), for perdant. Erep- 
tute eunt (1d.), for éripiwat, Ultum toit (Tac.), for lius est’ Ultum ire ixjürius 
festinat, i. e. ulcisci. Sall. 


REM. 8. The supine in «m most frequently occurs with the infinitive iri, 
with which it forms the future infinitive passive; as, Britum visum iri a me 
püto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends upon the su- 

ine, and irs is used impersonally ; ‘I suppose that I am going to see Brutus.' 
1 184, 2, (a.) Its notion of futurity is derived from the proper signification of 
the active voice, as perditum iri, to go to destroy, the idea of intending passing 
easily into that of futurity. 

Rem. 4. But to express a purpose Latin writers in general prefer using & 
gerund or gerundive in the accusative with ad or in the genitive with causd or 
grata, a subjunctive clause with e£ or gut, a present or future active participle, 
and sometimes poetically an infinitive. See § 276, R. 1, 2: $$ 262, 264, 274, 
and 271. 


III. The supine in v is used to limit the meaning of adjec- 
tives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, worthy or 
unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others; as, 


M irábile dictu! Wonderful to tell, or to be told! Virg. Jicundum cognitu at- 
que auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu facilis, A thing 
easy to be done. Ter. Fücilia inventu. Gell. Jncrédibile mémórátu. Sall. Tur- 
pia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Norz. The principal supines in « in common use are auditu, cognitu, dictu, factu, t- 
centu, mimürütu and ^á&tu, which occurs in the expressions, grandis, major, minor, 
maxztmus, and minimus natu. In magno natu, of an advanced age, and »taxime ndiu 
Silius, the eldest son, natu is the ablative of a verbal substantive, since neither gerunds 
nor supines are joined with adjectives. 

REMARK 1. The principal adjectives, after which the supine in w occurs.. are affübilis, 
arduus, asper, binus, deformis, dignus, indignus, dulcis, dürus, fáctlis, diff tcUis, fedus, 
gravis, hinestus, horrendus, incrédWtlis, j8cundus, injücundus, magnus, snémórübilis, 
mollis, prücllvis, pulcher, rürus, turpis, and àtüis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in s is used also after the nouns fas, néfas, and dpus; 
as, Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Néfas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter.—In the 
following examples it follows a verb: Püdet dictu. Tac. Agr. 82. Dictu fastid- 
senda sunt. Val. Max. 9, 18, 2. 

Rem. 8. As the supine in v is commonly translated by a passive form, it is placed un- 
der the passive voice; but, in many cases, it may with equal or greater propriety be 
translated actively. Asa noun,its construction may be referred to the ablative of limi- 
tation. § 250. 

REM. 4. (a.) Instead of the supine in w, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the dative or 
accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imitdtu, cetérum cognosci ütilia. Val. Max. 
Jliud autem facile ad crédendum est. Cic. Opus proscriptione dignum. Plin. 
Agua potui jücunda. Id. Fédcilior ad intellectum atque 1mitátionem. Quint. 

ith ópus est the perfect passive participle is often used instead of the supine 
in v; as, Opus est mütürüto, There is need of haste. Cf. $ 243, R. 1. 


(5.) The construction with ad and the gerund; as, res facilis ad tntelligen- 
dum; or with sum and the infinitive active; as, fdcile est tnvénire, is used by 
the best writers after facilis, difficilis, and jücundus. The most common con- 
struction of dignus is with qw: and the subjunctive, ($ 264, 9), but the poets 
and later prose writers have Joined it with the infinitive passive. 


ADVERBS. 


§ 277. I. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbe, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs; as, 


A799. 
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Bine mónes, You advise well. Ter. Fortissime urgentes, Most vigorously 
pressing on. Plin. Mále narrando. Ter. Longe dissimilis. Cic. Valde béne. Id. 


REMARK 1. Adverbs may also modify nouns, when they are used as adjec- 
tives or participles, and accordingly denote a quality, or when a participle is 
understood. They are also joined to adjective pronouns, when their adjective- 
character predominates; and sometimes limit the meaning of a preposition ; as, 
Popiilus late rex, for late regnans,—ruling far and wide. Virg. hil admódum, 
Nothing at all. Cic. Hémo pla r,—entirely ours, that is, devoted to us. 
Id. . erus plane orator. Id. Admódum puella. Liv. Late tjrannus. Hor. 
Grdvibus süperne ictibus conflictábantur, i. e. süperne accidentibus. Tac. Mulid- 
rum circa civildtum, i. e. neighboring cities. Liv. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Most of the modifications made by adverbs may also be made 
by means of the various cases of nouns and adjectives, and many modifications 
may be made by these, for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general 
those limitations which are most common can be expressed by adverbs; as, 
sdpienter for cum sdpientid ; hic for in hoc lóco; béne for in bóno módo; nunc for 
hoe e.—(b.) The following are examples of other parts of speech used 
adverbially, viz. Nihil, ‘in no way’; nonnihil, ‘in some measure’; qui 
‘at all’; aliquid, ‘somewhat’; quid? ‘ why?’ 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative word, 
destroys the negation; as, 

Non párére nóluit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ra mals, 
Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. Nec hoc tlle 
non vidi, And this he clearly perceived. Cic. .So, nonnull, some; nonnumquam, 
sometimes. Non, before a negative word, commonly heightens the affirmative 
sense, while it softens the expression; as, Hómo non indoctus, i. e. hómo sane 
doctus. Non sémel, i. e. sepius; non ignóro, non nescio, non sum nescius, I know 
very well. Qui mortem in mdlis ponit, non potest eam non timére,—must needs 
ear it. Cic. 


Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition are both 
modified by negative words, and also when the predicate contains 
two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Némo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. Néque hec non événérunt, And this 
indeed took place. So, if both the antecedent and the predicate of a relative 
clause are negative, the proposition is affirmative; as, Némo est, qui nesciat, 
Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (a.) But in the case of non followed by ne—quidem, the two nega- 
tives do not destroy each other; as, Non ftgio ne hos uidem móres: and 
when the negative leading proposition has subordinate subdivisions with néque 
—néque, néve—néve, or non—non, these negative particles are equivalent to aut 
—aut; as, Non me carminibus vincet, nec us, nec Linus. Virg. Néminem, 
non re, non verso, non vultu dénique offendi. Cic. Nullius rei néque pres, né- 
que manceps factus est. Nep. 


(5.) In a few passages, however, two negatives in Latin, as in Greek, 
strengthen the negation, and this exception appears to have been derived from 

language of common life; as, Jüra te non nócitüram hómini nemini. Plaut. 

(c.) Némo, nullus, nihil, and numquam have a different sense according as the 
non is placed before or after them; as, Non nemo, some one; némo non, every 
one; non nulli, some; nullus non, every; non nihil, something; nihil non, every 
thing; non numquam, sometimes; numquam non, at all times. So, nusquam non, 
every where, but instead of nonnusquam, álicübi is used. 

REM. 6. (a.) Non is sometimes omitted after non módo or non so- 
lum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem, if both 
clauses have the same verb, and if the verb is contained in the second 
clause ; as, 


26 
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Mihi non módo irasci, sed ne dólére quidem impüne licet, which is equivalent to 
Mihi non módo non irasci, sed ne dólére quidem impüne licet, or Mihi non módo 
frasci, sed dólére quidem impüne non licet, Not only am I not permitted to be 
angry, but not even to grieve with impunity. Cic. Quum sénátui non solum ji- 
vdre rempüblicam, sed ne lügére quidem licéret. Id. 

(b.) Non is also rarely omitted after non módo when followed by sed or verum 
with étiam, and also after viz; as, Qui non módo ea fütüra timet, verum étiam 
ert, sustinetque praesentia, Who not only does sot fear... Cic. Hee généra 
virtitum non sólum. in nostris, sed vix jam in libris répériuntur, These 
virtues are not only not found in life, but scarcely in books. Id. 


Rem. 7. Facile, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to superlatives, 
and words of similar import; as, Vir ünus tus Gracie facile doctissimus. Cic. 
Homo régiónis illius virtüte facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Sentences are often united by means of an adverb which is repeated 
before each of the connected clauses; as, módo—módo, and nunc—nunc, (some- 
times —sometimes); as, Módo hoc, módo illud dicst; módo huc, módo illuc cólat. 
Instead of the second módo other particles of time are sometimes used; as, 
dliquando, nonnumquam, interdum, sepius, tum or deinde.—Partim—partim, 'part- 
ly—partly,’ is sometimes used with a genitive or the preposition ez, in the 
sense of d4i—disi, as a nominative in all the genders; as, Quum partim e nóbis 
ita timidi sunt, ut, etc., partim ita répüblicà dversi, ut, etc.—Simul-—simul, ‘as 
well—as,’ like nunc—nunc, is not found in Cicero.—Qwuà—quá is equivalent to 
et—et.— Tum—tum is used sometimes like módo—módo, sometimes like partim— 

rtim ; as Erumpunt sepe vitia. dmicórum tum in ipsos ámicos, tum in dliénos. 

ic. Huec (bénéficta) tum in üniversam rempüblicam, tum in singiilos cives con- 
J'éruntur. Id. 


Rem. 9. Quum—tum is equivalent to ef—et, except in assigning a 
importance to the second part: hence it must be translated by ‘ bot 
especially,’ ‘not only—but also,’ or ‘but more particularly.’ Sometimes ad- 
ditional weight is given to the second part by means of véro, certe, étiam, que 
que, precipue, imprimis or mazime. This use of quum—tum seems to have had 
ts origin in the use of quum with the subjunctive and often with the indica- 
tive in the protasis, followed by tum in the apodosis. When quum followed by 
tum serves to express the opposition between single words which have the 
same verb, it is to be regarded as a complete adverb; as, Fortüna quum in réli- 

is rébus, tum precipue in bello plürimum potest. Sometimes the verb stands 
in the first part of the sentence; as, Quum omnis arrógantia ddidsa est, tum illa 
ingénii atque éléquentia multo mólestissima. Tum is sometimes repeated in the 
second part of the sentence; as, Quem pdter móriens quum tütoribus et própin- 
quis, tum légibus, tum equitàti mágistrátuum, tum jüdiciis vestris commendátum 
pütaàvit. Cic. Sometimes the gradation is, quum—tum—tum véro. 

REM. 10. Non módo—sed étiam (or non sólum, or non tantum—vérum étiam) 
enerally expresses the transition from less important to more important things, 
ike the English * not only—but (also). The transition from greater to smaller 

things is expressed by non módo—sed, without the étiam, which we render in 
English by * I will not say—but only,’ and in Latin, too, we may say non dicam 
or non dico—sed ; as, Quid est énim minus non dico órátóris, sed hóminis. 


er 
d 


Rem. 11. Tam—quam expresses a comparison in degree; as, Némo tam 
multa scripsit, quam multa sunt nostra. ith superlatives they are rendered 
into English by ‘ the—the’ and comparatives; as, Véterndsus quam plürimum 
bibit, tam mazime sitit, The more he drinks, the more he thirsts. Cato. Qnam 
quisque pessime f'Ccit, tam mazime titus est. Sall.— Tam—quam quod mazime 
signifies, ‘as much as possible.'— Non tam—quam signifies, ‘not so much—as,’ 
or ‘less—than’; as, Próvincia non tam gratdsa et illustris, quam négótiósa ac 
mólesta. Cic. 


Rem. 12. Non minus—quam und non mágis—quam are equivalent to aque— 
ac, *as much as,’ butin non mágis—quam the greater weight is attached to the 
affirmative clause beginning with quam ; as, Alexander non dücis mágis quam 
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militis mania exeéquébdtur, Alexander performed as much the service of a sol- 
dier as that of a commander. In this connection plus frequently supplies the 
place of magus. 


‘ (a.) Sic and ita are demonstrative adverbs corresponding to the relative wut. 
The restrictive meaning of fta (see § 191, R. 5.), is sometimes made more em- 
hatic by the addition of témen. — Tentus is used in a like restrictive sense; as, 
resid tantum est, ut ne mürus quidem cingi possit, i. e. ‘only so much.’ Cees. 

(6.) Ui—ita or sic places sentences on an equality. They may sometimes 
be translated *although—still or *indeed—but.'—The adverb uf, ‘as,’ some- 
times takes the signification of the conjunction quod, ‘because’; as, Atque ille, 
ut semper fuit dpertissimus, non se purgavit. Cic. 

Rem. 13. In an enumeration, primum, deinde, tum, dénique are commonly 
preferred to the numerals, primum, sécundo, (for sécundum is not often used), 
tertium, quartum, etc., unless the strict succession of the numbers is required. 
Sometimes tum is used once or twice instead of deinde, or the series is extended 
hy accedit, huc adde, etc. Sometimes dénigue is followed by postremo to form 
the conclusion of a series, but often dénigue without the other adverbs con- 
eludes a series, and is then equivalent to ‘in short’ or ‘in fine.’ See Cic. Cat. 
1, 5 

Rem. 14. Minus is often used for non; as, Nonnumquam ea, que pradicta 
sunt, minus événiunt. Cic.—So, si minus—at, * if not—yet;’ and sin minus, * but 
if not,’ without a verb, after a preceding si; but with si non the verb is repeated. 
—The English ‘how little’ is in Latin quam non; and *so little,’ ita non or 
ideo non; as, ddeo non cürábat, quid hómines de se lóquérentur. 


Rem. 15. Nunc always expresses the time -actually present, or the time to 
which a narrator transfers himself for the purpose Of making his description 
livelier. Thus in speaking of the present time we may say, Nunc primum 
somnia me élüdunt or élüsérunt; but in a narrative we must say, Somnia tunc 
primum se dicébat élisisse. Compare the use of hic and ille. See $ 207, R. 23, (c.) 


Rem. 16. The conjunction dum, ‘ while,’ when added to negatives, becomes an 
adverb, signifying * yet’; as, nondum, ‘not yet’; necdum, ‘and not yet’; nul- 
lusdum, ‘no one yet’; nthildum, ‘nothing yet.’ Hence vixdum signifies ‘scarcely 
yet '; a8, Virdum épistólam tuam légéram, quum ad me Curtius vénit. Cic.— 

, also, the conjunction nisi, by omitting its verb or uniting it with the lead- 
ing verb, acquires, after negatives and negative questions, the sense of the ad- 
verb ‘except,’ which is generally expressed by preterguam or the preposition 
preter, and must be so expressed when no negative precedes. But the ex- 
pression ‘except that’ may be rendered either by nisi quod or preterquam 
quod.— After nihil dliud we may usé either nisi or quam, nisi referring to nihil 
and quam to dliud. Hence nihil dliud nisi siguifies * nothing further,’ or * noth- 
ing more,’ and nihil dliud quam, * nothing else,’ or * no other thing but this.’ 

Rem. 17. Ut, ‘as,’ in interposed clauses, such as ut dpinor, ut püto, ut censeo, 
"i crédo, is frequently omitted. Credo, used in this manner often takes an ironi- 

sense. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Il. 1. See respecting the construction of prepositions with the accusative 
§ 235; and with the ablative, § 241. See, also, for the different meanings of 
prepositions, § 195, and for their arrangement, i 279, 10. 


2. Two prepositions must not be joined in Latin, as they sometimes are in 
English, with the same noun; as, to speak for and against a law; or, I have 
learned this with, and, to some extent, from him. These sentences may be © 
thus expressed in Latin; pro lege et contra légem dicére; hec cum eo, partim 
étiam ab eo didici. Those dissyllabic prepositions only, which are sometimes 
used as adverbs, may follow another, without being joined with a case; as, 
Quod aut sécundum nátüram esset, aut contra. Cic. Cis Pádum ultrdque. Liv. 
Cesar reverses the order, Jntra extrdque münitiónes. B. Civ. 8, (2. 
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(5.) When two verbs are in English connected by and, and the actions de- 
noted by them are regarded as simultaneous, one of them may be expressed 
in Latin by the present participle; as, He sits and holds his lute, [He (Arion) 
sédens ci net. Ovid. Simul hoc dicens attollit in agrum se fémur. Virg. 
i.e. hoc dicit et attollit. But if one of the actions precede the other, the 
perfect participle must be used; as, Cesar attacked and defeated the enemy, 
Cesar ssus fugdvit. Submersas obrue puppes, i. e. Submerge et 
obrue. Virg.—When the English clause would be connected by although, the 
participle is often followed by tdmen. Later writers in such case Join the par- 
ticles quamquam, quamvis, Etiam and vel with the participle itself; as, Gesdrem 
milites, quamvis rócüsantem ultro in Africam sunt sócüti. Suet.; and these are 
sometimes retained in the ablative absolute.—It is only in late Latin that par- 
ticiples are sometimes used in describing persons as possessing certain attri- 
butes e. g. adstantes, audientes, for i$ qui edstant, audiunt, i. e. the bystanders, 

earers. 

(c.) A participle is used with verbs signifying to represent and perceive, 
es cially to see and hear, when the object Is described or perceived in a parti- 
cular state; as, Apelles psnzit Alexandrum Magnum fulmen ténentem. Plin. In 
English the infinitive is often joined with verbs of seeing and hearing; as, 
Audivi te cdnentem, I heard you sing. Audivi te cánére, would be, I heard that 
you sung. Vidémus Póljphémum vastá se móle moventem. Virg. 


Nore 8. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a present participle 
passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, guum dmdavisset cannot be exchanged 
or & participle corresponding with the English having loved. As the perfect participles 
of deponent verbs, however, have an active signification, they admit of the participia! 
construction. The want of & perfect active participle may also be supplied by the perfect 
passive participle in the ablative absolute. See $ 267, R. 5. 


GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 


§ 275. I. Gerunds are governed like nouns, and are fol- 
lowed by the same cases as their verbs; as, 


Métus párendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sall. Parcendo victis, By sparin 
the vanquished. Liv. Efféror stiidio patres vestros videndi, I am trans 

with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Pétendi consülütum gritid. Sall. 
Vénit ad récipiendum pécünias. Varr. 


REMARK 1l. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active voice. 
It is sometimes translate by ihe present participle with & preposition, and 
sometimes by a present infinitive active; as, Consilium Lácédemónem occü- 
pandi, A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedemon. Liv. 


REM. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in & passive sense; 

as, Spes restituendi nulla érat,—of being restored. Nep. <Athénas ériidi 
atia missus,—for the purpose of being instructed. Just. Ante dómandem. 
irg. Ades ad impérandum. Cic. 


Rem. 8. The gerund is in its nature a verbal noun, having only the genitive, 
dative, ablative, and, after a preposition, the accusative. In its signification it 
corresponds with the English present participle when used as a verbal noun. 
Hence, in the oblique cases, it supplies the place of a declinable present infin- 
itive active; but in the accusative there is this difference between the infipi- 
tive used as an accusative and the geruud, that the infinitive has simply the 

wer of an abstract noun, whereas the gerund expresses a real action; as, 

ultum intérest inter dare et accipére. Sen. Non sólum ad discendum 
stimus, sed étiam ad dócendum. Cic. 
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II. When the object of an active verb is to be expressed, the 
participle in dus is commonly used in preference to the gerund; 
the object taking the case in which the gerund, if used, would 
have been put, and the participle agreeing with it. 


Thus, to express ‘the design of writing a letter,’ which, with the aid of the 
gerund, would be represented in Latin by Consilium scribendi épistilam, the 
participle in dua is commonly substituted for the gerund: and since, in this 
example, the gerund, (scribendi) is in the genitive, the rule requires that, in 
substituting the participle for the gerund, the object of the gerund (épistólam) 
should also be put in the genitive, and that the participle (scribendus} should 
agree with it in gender, number, and case. Hence with the participle the ex- 
pression is, Consilium scribende épistóle. Between the two forms of construc- 
tion there is no difference of signification. So, Consilia urbis délends (Cic.), 
for wrbem délendi, Plans for destroying the city. Répárandürum classium causa 
(Suet.), for répdrandi classes. Perpétiendo lábori idóneus. Colum. Ad defen- 
dendam Romam ab oppugnandü Cüpuà dices Romanos abstráhére. Liv. 


REMARK 1. The same construction is used with the future passive partici- 
ples of ator, fruor, (opo pótior, and rarely of médeor, as these verbs were 
originally followed by the accusative; as, tas ad hec ütend& idénea. Ter. 
Justtitie fruendse causa. Cic. Jn münére fungendo. Id. Hostes tn spem pótiun- 
dorum castrorum vénérant. Css. Aqua sálübritáte médendisque corpórlbus nób- 

. e . 


Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a gerundive 
and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot be substituted 
for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gender not being dis- 
tinguishable. It should therefore not be used when the object of the gerund 
is & neuter pronoun or adjective; as, Aliquid fdciendi rátio (Cic.), not dlicüjus. 
Artem et véra et falsa dijüdicandi (Id.), not vérérum dijüdicandórum : because it 
would not be known whether dlicijus and vérdrum were masculine or neuter. 
It is to be remarked, also, that the change of the gerund into the gerundive is 
less frequent in some writers than in others. 


III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, have been al- 
ready given, among other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ab- 
lative. The following remarks specify in what connections they are used: and when it 
is said that the gerundive is governed in any of the cases like the gerund, it will of course 
be understood of the noun which is limited by a gerundive. 


REMARK 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may follow 
either nouns or relative adjectives; as, 


Amor hábendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. Nam hábet natura, ut dliarum 
omnium rérum, sic vivendi módum. Cic. Barbdra consuctüdo hóminum, immó- 
landórum. Id. Postrémo Citilina dissimilandi causd aut sui expurgandi, in 
sénátum vénit. Sall. Jnita sunt consilia urbis délende, civium trücidandórum, 
nominis Romani exstinguendi. Id. Vénandi stüdiósi. Cic. Certus. eundi, Virg. 
Insuétus nàvigandi. Ces.  Péritus civitatis régendw. Nep. 


(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are (mor, 
ars, causa, consilium, consuétüdo, copia, cipiditas, désidérium, difficultas, finis, 
facultas, forma, grátia, illécebra, libido, locus, licentia, módus, matéria, mos, 
occásio, Otium, potestas, rdtiv, spátium, spes, stüdium, tempus, usus, vénia, vis, 


Note 1. With these and other substantives the infinitive also may be used 
when with a tense of sum they form a periphrasis for a verb which is followed 
by the infinitive, or supply the place of an adjective of which the infinitive is 
the subject; as, Quibus ómnia hdnesta atque ¢ ta vendére mos érat, With 
whom it was a custom, or, who were accustomed. Sall. Tempus est übire, It is 
time, i. e. tempestivum est, it is proper to go. 
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(3.) The relative adjectives, which most frequently take after them’ these 
genitives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, re ance, and their contra- 
ries; as, dridus, cüpidus, stüdiósus, péritus, impéritus, insudtus, certus, conscius, 
igndrus, rüdis, etc. See $ 213, R. 1, (8.) 


NoTE 2. With the relative adjectives the infinitive is also joined poetically. 


(8.) Instead of an accusative after the gerund, or & genitive plural with a 

rundive, a noun or pronoun in the genitive plural is sometimes joined .with 
the gerund; as, Exemplorum éligendi pótestas, instead of exempla éligendi, or, 
exemplorum éligendórum. Cic. Eü&rum rérum infitiands rátio. Id. Fáculias agro- 
rum condonandi. Cic. Nóminandi istorum érit cópia. Plaut. | 

(4.) The pronoun (si and also the plurals vestri and sui, even when feminine, 
are joined with the masculine or neuter form of the gerundive in di ; as, Quó- 
niam tui videndi est cópia. Plaut. Non téreor, ne quis hoc me vestri ádhortandi 
causü magnifice lógui existimet. Liv. Jn castra venerunt sui purgandi causd.— 
With the demonstrative pronouns, éus, hüjus, illius, the: participle usually 
agrees, but in two passages of Terence gus, though referring to a woman, has 
the participle in di, not in de; as, Ego àjus videndi ctipidus recta conséquor. Ter. 
Tui in the first example and éus in the last are feminine. 

(5.) By a Greek idiom the gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are 
sometimes found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose, with no noun 
or adjective on which they can depend; as, Régium impérium initio conservande 
libertatis fuérat. Sall. etimes esse in some form is to be supplied; 85, 
Que postquam  glóriósa módo, néque belli parandi cognóvit, scil. esse. Id.  Causá 
or grdtiad may sometimes be supplied. some other cases, also, the word on 
which the gerund in di depends is not expressed, and the gerund seems to be 
used instead of the infinitive; as, Máneat próvinciálibus pótentiam suam tli 
módo ostentandi, scil. fácultas. Tac. Quum haber em in dnimo navigandi, scil. 
própósitum. Cic. 


REM. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used after adjec- 
tives which govern a dative (§ 222), especially after those which sig- 
nify usefulness or fitness; and also after certain verbs and phrases, 
to denote a purpose; as, 


Charta empórética est inütllis scribendo. Plin. Cüpessends reipüblice hdbilis. 
Tac. Ut nec triumviri &cclpiundo, nec scribe réf érundo sufficérent. Liv. Lócum 
oppido condendo cdpére. Id. Non fuit consilium agrum cólendo aut vénando 
intentum etàtem dgére. Sall. Tibérius quasi firma vdlétidin’ in Campaniam 
concessit. Tac. Quum solvendo ere dliéno respüblica non esset. Liv. Quum sol- 
vendo civiidtes non essent, —were insolvent. Cic. 


(1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently depends 
are, Stüdére, intentum esse, tempus impendére, tempus consümére or insümére, dpé- 
ram dáre, sufficére, sdtis esse, deesse, esse, signi ying to serve for, to be ade- 
quate to, and, in later writers, on verbs of motion.—The dative of the gerund 
after sum is usually supposed to depend on idóneus understood; but see § 227, 

. 8. 


(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting & purpose, is also used after 
names of office; as, Décemviri légibus scribendis, 1. e. the ten commissioners 
for drawing up a code of laws. Liv. So, Cómitia creandis décemyviris. Id. 
T riumviros agro dando creat. Id. 


(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative of 


the gerund, or by a clause with ut, than by the dative; as, Pécus ad vescendum 
hóminibus apta. Cic. 


Rem. 8. The accusative of gerunds and rundives follows the 
prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid, and sometimes ante, circa, 
or ob ; as, 
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Ad tendum j cito jadicat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, While 
drinking. g. Just Ad tlbrandos facts lübores. Quint. Ad castra. fácienda. Cic. 


Norx. The construction of the gerundive instead of the gerund almost in- 
variably occurs here when the object of the gerund is to be expressed. 


REM. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows the pre- 
positions a, (ab), de, e, (ex), or in; or it is used without a preposi- 
tion, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means; as, 


Aristótélem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ez assentando. Ter. Non videor 
a défendendis héminibus discédére. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem querunt 
mereatiris fáciendis. Cic. Ordtiénem Látinam légendib nostris effícies plénid- 
rem. 

Nore 1. This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum; as, 
Pre vdpilando. Plaut. Cum liquendo. Quint. 

Nore 2. Generally with the ablative of the means, and always with the ab- 
lative after a preposition, the gerund, when its object is to be expressed, is 
changed to the gerundive. In a few passages the ablative of the gerundive is 
differently construed; as, Nullum officium référend& grátià mdgis nécessárium 
est, instead of rélátióne grdtie. $ 256. Cic. Nec jam possidendis püblicis agris 
contentos esse. $ 244. Liv. Js finis fuit ulciscenda Germánici morte,—in aveng- 
^ death of Germanicus. Tac.; where the ablative seems to imply time. 


SUPINES. 


6 991 B. supines, like gerunds, are verbal nouns, having no other cases except 
the accusative and ablative singular. In certain connections they supply the place of 
the present infinitive; the supine in um having an active and the supine in « & passive 
signification. As in the case of gerunds, we are to regard their construction both as 
verbs and as nouns. As verbs we are to notice their government, as nouns, their de- 


pendence. 
I. Supines in um are followed by the same cases as their 
verbs; as, 


Non Gráiis servitum mitribus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian matrons. 
Virg. Te id admonitum vénio. Plaut. 


II, Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve to denote 
the purpose of the motion; as, 


Cabitum discessimus. Cic. Ire déjectum mónümenta régis. Hor. Légatt 
vénérunt questum injirias, et res répétitum. Liv. Quum spectatum ludos iret. 
Nep. So after participles; as, Patriam défensum révicatus. Nep. Spectátum 
admissi. Hor. 


Norzm. The construction of the supine in wm, considered as a noun, is analogous to 
that of names of places in answer to the question ‘ whither?’ ($ 287), the notion of pur- 
pose arising from its verbal character. 


REMABK 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not express 
motion; as, Do filiam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injyürias hortor. Sall. 


Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo literally signifies ‘I go to do a thing,’ and 
hence ‘I intend,’ or, ‘am going to.’ Instances of this use are found in Plautus 
and Terence and in the prose writers later than Cicero; as, Mea Gljcérium, 
guid dgist cur te is perditum? Why are Jm going to destroy yourself ? Plaut. 

premia éreptum eunt. Sall. With eo the supine in um often forms a 
periphrasis equivalent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the 
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supine is formed; as, Ne bónos omnes perditum eant (Sall.), for perdant.  Erep- 
tum eunt (Id.), for éripiunt. Ultum iit (Tac.), for ulius est. Ultum ire ixjüras 
festinat, i. e. ulcisci. Sall. 

Rem. 8. The supine in &m most frequently occurs with the infinitive iri, 
with which it forms the future infinitive passive; as, Brütum visum iri a me 
pito. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends upon the su- 

ine, and irs is used impersonally; ‘I suppose that I am going to see Brutas.’ 
1 184, 2, (a.) Its notion of futurity is derived from the proper signification of 
the active voice, as perditum iri, to go to destroy, the idea of intending passing 
easily into that of futurity. 


Rem. 4. But to express & purpose Latin writers in general prefer using a 
gerund or gerundive in the accusative with ad or in the genitive with causd or 
grátid, a subjunctive clause with ut or qui, a present or future active participle, 
and sometimes poetically an infinitive. See $ 276, R. 1, 2: $$ 262, 264, 214, 
and 271. 


III. The supine in v is used to limit the meaning of adjec- 


tives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, worthy or 
unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others; as, 


M irábile dictu! Wonderful to tell, or to be told! Virg. J'ücundum cognitu at- 
que auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu fácilis, A thing 
easy to be done. Ter. Fücilia inventu. Gell. Jncrédibile mémórátu. Sall. Tur- 
pia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Norz. The principal supines in « in common use are auditu, cognitu, dictu, factu, in- 
centu, mEmdratu and »àtu, which occurs in the expressions, grandis, major, minor, 
maxtnus, and minimus natu. In magno nate, of an advanced age, and »naxíme nai 
Silius, the eldest son, ndtu is the ablative of a verbal substantive, since neither gerunds 
nor supines are joined with adjectives. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives, after which the supine in w occurs.. are affübilis, 
arduus, asper, büónus, deformis, dignus, indignus, dulcis, dürus, factlis, diff écHis, fedus, 
grüvis, hdnestus, horrendus, incrédttlis, jacundus, tnjacuadus, magnus, sniimórübilis, 
mollis, prüclivis, pulcher, rürus, turpis, and àtüis. 

REM. 2. The supine in « is used also after the nouns fas, néfas, and dpus; 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Néfas dictu. Ovid. Dictu dpus est. Ter.—In the 
following examples it follows a verb: Püdet dictu. Tac. Agr. 82. Dictu fastid- 
senda sunt. Val. Max. 9, 13, 2. 

Rem. 8. As the supine in v is commonly translated by a passive form. it is placed un- 
der the passive voice; but, in many cases, it may with equal or greater propriety be 
translated actively. Asa noun,its construction may be referred to the ablative of limi- 
tation. § 250. 

REM. 4. (a.) Instead of the supine in w, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the dative or 
accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imitdtu, cétérum cognosci ütilia. Val. Max. 
lllud autem fácile ad crédendum est. Cic. Opus proscriptione dignum. Plin. 
Aqua potui jücunda. Id. Fécilior ad intellectum atque Ymitátiónem. Quint. 

ith ópus est the perfect passive participle is often used instead of the supine 
in v; as, Opus est matürüto, There is need of haste. Cf. § 243, R. 1. 


(5.) The construction with ad and the gerund; as, res facilis ad intelligen- 
dum; or with sum and the infinitive active; as, fdcile est tnvénire, is used by 
the best writers after fácilis, difficilis, and jücundus. The most common con- 
struction of dignus is with qu: and the subjunctive, ($ 264, 9), but the poets 
and later prose writers have Joined it with the infinitive passive. 


ADVERBS. 
§ 277. I. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 


cS sometimes of other adverbs; as, 
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Bine mónes, You advise well. Ter. Fortissime urgentes, Most vi sly 
pressing on. Plin. Mále narrando. Ter. Longe dissimilis. Cic. Valde béne. Id. 


Remark 1. Adverbs may also modify nouns, when they are used as adjec- 
tives or participles, and accordingly denote & quality, or when & participle is 
understood. They are also joined to adjective pronouns, when their adjective- 
character predominates; and sometimes limit the meaning of a preposition ; as, 
Pópülus late rex, for late regnans,—ruling far and wide. Virg Mil 

Nothing at all. Cic. Hómo plane noster,—entirely ours, that is, devoted to us. 
Id. érus plane orator. Id. Adméddum puella. Liv. Late tjrannus. Hor. 
Grávibus süperne ictibus conflictábantur, i. e. siperne accidentibus. Tac. Multd- 
rum circa civitdium, i. e. neighboring cities. Liv. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Most of the modifications made by adverbs may also be made 
by means of the various cases of nouns and adjectives, and many modifications 
may be made by these, for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general 
those limitations which are most common can be expressed by adverbs; as, 
sápienter for cum sdpientid ; hic for tn hoc lóco; béne for tn bóno módo; nunc for 
hoc e.—(b.) The following are examples of other parts of speech used 
adverbially, viz. Nihil, ‘in no way’; sonnihil, ‘in some measure’; quidquam, 
‘at all’; dliquid, *somewhat'; quid? ‘why?’ 


Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative word, 
destroys the negation; as, 


Non pérére néluit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ignára máli, 
Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. Nec hoc ille 
non vidit, And this he clearly perceived. Cic. .So, nonnulli, some; nonnumquam, 
sometimes. Non, before a negative word, commonly heightens the affirmative 
sense, while it softens the expression; as, Hómo non indoctus, i. e. hómo sdne 
doctus. Non sémel, i. e. sepius; non ignóro, non nescio, non sum nescius, I know 
very well. Qui mortem in mádlis ponit, non potest eam non timére,—must needs 
ear it. Cic. 


Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition are both 
modified by negative words, and also when the predicate contains 
two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Némo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. Néque hec non événérunt, And this 
indeed took place. So, if both the antecedent and the predicate of a relative 


clause are negative, the proposition is affirmative; as, Némo est, qui nesciat, 
Every body knows. Cic. 


Rem. 6. (a.) But in the case of non followed by ne—quidem, the two nega- 
tives do not destroy each other; as, Non ftgio ne hos uidem móres: and 
when the negative leading proposition has subordinate subdivisions with néque 
—néque, néve—néve, or non——non, these negative particles are equivalent to aut 
—aut; as, Non me carminibus vincet, nec Orpheus, nec Linus. Virg. Néminem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu dénique offendi. Cic. Nullius rei néque pres, n&- 
que manceps factus est. Nep. 


(b.) In a few passages, however, two negatives in Latin, as in Greek, 
strengthen the negation, and this exception appears to have been derived from 
the language of common life; as, Jüra te non nócitüram hómini némini. Plaut. 


(c.) Nemo, nullus, nihil, and numquam have a different sense according as the 
non is placed before or after them; as, Non némo, some one; némo non, ever 

one; non nulli, some; nullus non, every; non nihil, something; nihil 
thing; non numquam, sometimes; numquam non, at all times. So, 
every where, but instead of nonnusquam, álicübi is used. 


REM. 6. (a.) Non is sometimes omitted after 
lum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by 
clauses have the same verb, and if the verb is 
clause ; as, 
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Mihi non módo irasci, sed ne dólére quidem impüne licet, which is equivalent to 
Mihi non módo non irasci, sed ne dólére quidem tmpüne licet, or Mihi non módo 
irasci, sed dólére quidem impüne non licet, Not only am I not permitted to be 
angry, but not even to grieve with impunity. Cic. Quum séndtut non solum ji- 
vire rempublicam, sed ne lügére quidem liceret. Id. 

(b.) Non is also rarely omitted after non módo when followed by sed or verum 
with étiam, and also after viz; as, Qui non módo ea fütüra timet, vérum étiam 
Sert, sustinetque presentia, Who not only does not fear... Cic. Hee généra 
tirtütum non sólum in nostris, sed viz jam in libris répéri » These 
virtues are not only not found in life, but scarcely in books. Id. 

Rem. 7. Fücile, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to superlatives, 
and words of similar import; as, Vir ünus tus Grecs facile doctissimus. Cic. 
Homo régiónis illius virtüte facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Sentences are often united by means of an adverb which 1s repeated 
before each of the connected clauses; as, módo—módo, and nunc—nunc, (some- 
times —sometimes); as, Módo hoc, módo illud dict; módo huc, módo illuc cólat. 
Instead of the second módo other particles of time are sometimes used; as, 
dliquando, nonnumquam, interdum, sepius, tum or deinde.—Parism—partim, ‘part- 
ly—partly,’ is sometimes used with a genitive or the preposition ez, in the 
sense of dii—dlii, as a nominative in all the genders; as, Quum partim e nóbis 
ita timidi sunt, ut, etc., partim ita répüblicá aversi, ut, etc.—Simul—simul, ‘as 
well—as,’ like nunc—nunc, is not found in Cicero.—Quàá—Qquá is equivalent to 
et—et.— Tum—tum is used sometimes like módo—módo, sometimes like partim— 

riim ; as Erumpunt sepe vitia dmicórum tum in ipsos dmicos, tum in dliénos. 

ic. Hc (bénéficia) tum in üniversam rempüblicam, tum tn singiilos cives con- 
Jéruntur. Id. 


Rem. 9. Quum—tum is equivalent to ef—et, except in assigning a greater 
importance to the second part: hence it must be translated by * both—and 
especially,’ ‘not only—but also,’ or ‘but more particularly. Sometimes ad- 
ditional weight is given to the second part by means of téro, certe, étiam, 

ue, precipue, imprimis or mazime. This use of quum—tum seems to Have had 
ts origin in the use of quum with the subjunctive and often with the indica- 
tive in the protasis, followed by tum in the apodosis. When qwum followed by 
tum serves to express the opposition between single words which have the 
same verb, it is to be regarded as a complete adverb; as, Fortüna quum in réli- 
is rébus, tum precipue in bello plirimum potest. Sometimes the verb stands 
in the first part of the sentence; as, Quum omnis arrógantia ddidsa est, tum illa 
ingénii atque élóquentie multo mólestissima. Tum is sometimes repeated in the 
second part of the sentence; as, Quem pater móriens quum titdribus et prépin- 
quis, tum legibus, tum equitàti. mágistrátuum, tum jüdiciis vestris commendatum 
pütávit. Cic. Sometimes the gradation is, guum—tum—tum téro. 

Rem. 10. Non módo—sed étiam (or non sólum, or non tantum—vérum étiam) 
enerally expresses the transition from less important to more important things, 
ike the English ‘not only—but (also). The transition from greater to smaller 

things is expressed by non módo—sed, without the étiam, which we render in 
English by * I will not say—but ouly,' and in Latin, too, we may say non dicam 
or non dico—sed ; as, Quid est énim minus non dico órátóris, sed hóminis. 


Rem. 11. Tam—quam expresses a comparison in degree; as, Némo tam 
multa scripsit, quam multa sunt nostra. ith superlatives they are rendered 
into English by * the—the' and comparatives; as, Véternósus quam plürimum 
bibit, tam mazime sitit, The more he drinks, the more he thirsts. Cato. Qnam 
quisque pessime fécit, tam maztme titus est. Sall.— Tam—quam quod maxime 
signifies, ‘as much as possible.'— Non tam—quam signifies, ^ not 80 much—as,’ 
or *Jess—than '; as, Provincia non tam grátiósa et illustris, quam négótiosa ac 
molesta. Cic. 


Rem. 12. Non minus—quam und non mágis—quam are equivalent to eque— 
ac, ‘as much as,’ butin non mdgis—quam the greater weight is attached to the 


tan beginning with guam; as, Alexander non dácis magis quam 
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milis mania exsdquébdtur, Alexander performed as much the service of a sol- 
dier as that of a commander. In this connection plus frequently supplies the 
place of mdgis. 


(a.) Sic and ita are demonstrative adverbs corresponding to the relative wut. 
The restrictive meauing of tta (see j 191, R. 5.), is sometimes made more em- 

hatic by the addition of tdmen. Tuntus is used in a like restrictive sense; as, 
este tantum est, ut ne mürus quidem cingi possit, i. e. ‘only so much.’ Cees. 

(5.) Ui—ita or sic places sentences on an equality. They may sometimes 
be translated ‘although—still,’ or *indeed—but.'—The adverb uf, ‘as, some- 
times takes the signification of the conjunction quod, ‘because’; as, Atque ille, 
ut semper fuit dpertissimus, non se purgávit. Cic. 

REM. 13. In an enumeration, primum, deinde, (um, dénique are common! 
preferred to the numerals, primum, sécundo, (for sécundum is not often ied). 
lertium, quartum, etc., unless the strict succession of the numbers is required. 
Sometimes tum is used once or twice instead of deinde, or the series is extended 
by accédit, huc adde, etc. Sometimes dénique is followed by pustrémo to form 
the conclusion of a series, but often dénique without the other adverbs con- 
cludes a series, and is then equivalent to ‘in short’ or ‘in fine.’ See Cic. Cat. 
1, 5. 

Rem. 14. Minus is often used for non; as, Nonnumquam ea, qua predicta 
sunt, minus événiunt. Cic.—So, st minus—at, * if not—yet;’ and sin minua, ‘but 
if not,’ without a verb, after a preceding si; but with si non the verb is repeated. 
—The English ‘how little’ is in Latin quam non; and *so little,’ ita non or 
ideo non; as, ddeo non cürábat, quid hómines de se lóquérentur. 


Rem. 15. Nunc always expresses the time -actually present, or the time to 
which a narrator transfers himself for the purpose of making his description 
livelier. Thus in speaking of the present time we may say, Nunc primum 
somnia me élüdunt or élisérunt; but in a narrative we must suy, Sumnia tunc 
primum se dicebat élisisse. Compare the use of hic and ille. See $ 207, R. 28, (c.) 

Rem. 16. The conjunction dum, ‘ while,’ when added to negatives, becomes an 
adverb, signifying ‘ yet’; as, nondum, ‘not yet’; necdum, ‘and not yet’; nul- 
lusdum, * no one yet’; nihildum, * nothing yet.’ Hence vizdum signifies ‘scarcely 
yor as, Virdum epistélam tuam légéram, quum ad me Curtus venit. Cle.— 

, also, the conjunction nisi, by omitting its verb or uniting it with the lend- 
ing verb, acquires, after negatives and negative questions, the sense of the ad- 
verb * pes qu which is generally expressed by preterguam or the proposition 

and must be so expressed when no negative precedes. But the ex- 
pression ‘except that’ may be rendered either by nísi quod or preterquam 
quod.— After nihil dliud we may usé either nisi or quam, nisi referring to nihil 
and quam to dliud. Hence nihil dliud nisi signifies * nothing furthor,’ or * noth- 
ing more,’ and nihil dliud quam, ‘nothing else,’ or * no other thing but this.’ 

REM. 17. Ut, ‘as,’ in interposed clauses, such as ut dpinor, ut püto, ut censen, 


wt crédo, is frequently omitted. Crédo, used in this manner often takes an frunl- 
cal sense. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
II. 1. See respecting the construction of prepositions with the accusative 
$ 235; and with the ablative, § 241. See, also, for the Ing» of 
prepositions, § 195, and for their arrangement, i 279, 10. 











2. Two prepositions must not be joined in Latin, as ware In 


English, with the same noun; as, to speak for 
learned this with, and, to some extent, 
thus expressed in Latin; pro lege et contre 
étiam ab eo didici. Those dissyllabic 
used as adverbs, may follow another, 
Quod aut sécundum nátüram esset, aut 
Cesar reverses the order, Intra eztráque 





ra 


E ' 
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8. When nouns mutually dependent upon a preposition are in ap- 
position, when they constitute an enumeration without a connective, 
and when connected by copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or com- 
parative conjunctions, the preposition is not repeated, unless such 
nouns are to be distinguished from each other, or are emphatic ; as, 

Quid dicam de thésauro omnium rérum, mémoriii? oc appáret in bestiis, 
vólucribus, nantibus, agrestibus, cicüribus, féris, uf se ipse diligant. Cic. 
Sepissime inter me et Scipiónem de dmicitiad dissérébátur. 1d. Quid fácéres si 
in aliquam dómum villamve vénissesf Id. Nihil per iram aut cüpidltátem 
actum est. ld. — T hémistócles non minus in rébus gérendis promptus quam excó- 
gitandis érat. Nep. 


4. The monosyllabic prepositions ab, ad, de, ex, and in are often used before 
each of two nouns connected by et, etc., especially if the qualities denoted by 
such nouns are to be considered separately. If the nouns are separated by 
et—et, nec—nec, etc., the prepositions must be repeated; as, Ut eórum et in 
bellicis et in civilibus off iciis vigeat industria. Cic.— Inter is frequeutly repeated 
by Cicero after intéresse, and other writers repeat it after other verbs also; as, 

uid intersit inter pdpilarem—civem, et inter constantem, sévérum et grávem. Cic. 
Certütum inter Ap. Claudium mazime f érunt et inter P. Décium. Liv. 


5. (a.) In poetry a preposition is occasionally omitted with the first of two 
nouns, and put with the second only; as, Que némóra, aut dgor in spécus, 
(Hor.) for, in que némóra aut in quos spécus dgor. So, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 25.— 
(5.) An ellipsis of a preposition with the relative pronoun sometimes occurs, 
together with that of the verb belonging to the preceding demonstrative; as, 
$ eddem ópinióne fui, quá réliqui omnes, (Cic.), properly in quà réliqui omnes 

uerunt, 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


$ 278.  Copulative, disjunctive, and other coórdinate con- 
junctions, conneet similar constructions. 


NorE 1. Clauses are similarly constructed, which are mutually independent, 
whose subjects and verbs are in the same case and mood, and which have 
either no dependence or a similar dependence on another clause. 


Nore 2. (a.) Words have a similar construction, when they stand in the 
same relation to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence, . 


(6.) Conjunctions connect the same cases of nouns and pronouns, depend- 
ent, if the cases are oblique, upon the same government; the same number. 
case, and gender of adjectives, belonging to the same noun; the same mood of 
verbs, either independent, or alike dependent; adverbs qualifying the same 
verbs, adjectives, etc.; and prepositions on which depends the same noun or 
pronoun; as, Concidunt venti, fügiwntque nibes, The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. Hor. JLócum, quem et non cóquit sol, et tangit ros. Varr. Lid 
décem per dies, facti sunt, néque res ulla pretermissa est. Cic. Vides, ut alld 
stet nive candidum Sóracte, nec jam sustineant. ónus silve libórantes, géluque 
Jiümina constitérint ácüto. Hor. ntelligitis et dnimum ei presto fuisse, nec con- 
silium defuisse. Cic. Généri dnimantium omni est a ndlird tribütum, ut se tuedtur, 
déclinetque ea, que nócitüra videantur. Id. Aut némo, aut Cato sdpiens fuit. Id. 
Pulvis e£ umbra sámus. Hor. Si tu et Tullia vdlétis, égo et Cictro vdlémus. Cic. 
Aggére jacto turribusque constitütis. Css. Clirus et hónórátus vir, An illus- 
trious and honorable man. Id. Gesar Rémos cóhortütus, libéráliterque órátióne 
prosécütus. Css. Pdter tuus, quem cólui et dilexi. Cic. Belge spectant in 
septentrionem e£ órientem solem. Css. Nüvibus junctis, rátibusque complüri- 
bus factis. Id. Lége, pet i tabellas rede. ane Allobréges trans Bhoddirsemn vicos 

iGnesgue É ss. Quum triumphum égéris, censorque fuéris, el 
potus Egátus. Id.. Quum ad oppidum accessisset, castrágue ibi ponéret. 
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Ades dnimo, et dmitte Hmédrem. Cic. Ea vidére ac perspicére pótestis. Id. 
Gráviter et copiose dizisse dicitur. Id. Cum /frátre an sine. Id. Cf. $377, II. 2. 
Cui carmina cordi, nümérosque intendére nervis. Virg. Nec census, nec clárum 
nomen dvdrum, sed probitas magnos ingéniumqwe fdcit. Ovid. Philosophi né~ 
gant quemquam virum J/num esse, nisi sápientem. Cic. Gloria virtitem tam- 
quam umbra séquiiur. Id. 

REMARK 1. Copulative conjunctions may connect either single 
words and phrases or entire clauses; the other conjunctions, whether 
coordinate or subordinate, connect clauses only. 


Rxw.2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though in 
the sarfie construction; as, Meá ef relpiiblicee intérest. Cic. (See $ 219.) Site 
es Romse, sive in Epiro. Id. (See $$ 221 and 254. But see also $ 221, Note.) Jn 
Metti descendat jidicis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See $211, R. 8. In like 
manner, Hannibal non állter vinci pótuit, quam mora. 


Rem. 8. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may be 
connected by codrdinate conjunctions; as, Disce nec invideas. Pers. 


REM. 4. Where the p e of the writer requires it, coórdinate conjunc- 
tions sometimes connect independent propositions, whose verbs are in different 
moods; as, Stipérem hóminis; vel dicam pécüdis, vidóte. Cic. Nec sátis scio, 
fec, st sciam, dicére ausim. Liv. 

Bem. 5. E! is used after multi followed by another adjective, where in 
English ‘and’ is usually omitted; as, Multe et magna arbóres, Many large 
trees. In such cases et supplies the place of et is, introducing a more accurate 
description. See $ 207, R. 26, (c.) 


REM. 6. The conjunction is often omitted; as, (a.) When two single words, 
as comprehending the whole idea, are opposed to each other, as, vélim, ndlim, 
whether I would or not; mazima minimá, the greatest as well as the least; 
prima postréma, from the first tothe last; dignos indignos ddire ; ire rédire, to 
e to and fro.  /Edificíis omnibus püblicis privátis, sacris próf ánis sic pépercit. 
Ci Nam gliriem, hónórem, impérium bonus igndvus wque sibi exoptant. Sall. 
(b.) Etis very frequently omitted between the names of two colleagues; as, 
Consüles déclardti sunt On. Pompeius M. Crassus. P. Lentülo L. Tridrio, ques- 
tóribus urbánis. Cic. Sometimes, also, when the two persons are not colleagues. 
It is also occasionally omitted between two words in the oratorical style; as, 
Adérant dmici, própinqui. Id.; also with verbs; as, Adsunt, quéruntur Sicüli. Id. 
In good prose, if three or more substantives are joined, it is usual either wholly 
to omit the conjunction or to insert it between each. The following may servo 
as an example of both cases: Qui non módo Ciriis, Cátünibus, Pompeiis, antiquis 
illis, sed his récentibus, Mariis et Didiis et liis commémórandis jácébant. ‘This 
is also the common practice with adjectives and verbs, and hence when et has 
not previously occurred in an enumeration of persons or things, we should not 
conclude the enumeration with et dlii, et réliqui, et cétéra, etc., but should make 
use of the adjectives alone, alii, réliqui, cétéra, etc. But though et, ac and at- 
gue are not used alone in the third or fourth place, yet the enclitic que fre- 
quently occurs in this position; as, Précor ut ea res vóbis pacem, tranquillita- 
tem, dtium, concordiamque afférat. Cic. Et may be supplied also when two 
protases introduced by si are joined together; where we say 'if—and if,’ or 

if—and.’ See an example in Cic. Off. 8, 9. . 

(c.) An ellipsis of ut is supposed when &e precedes and e, atque, or que is 
used to continue the sentence, those copulative conjunctions in such case ob- 
taining the meaning of the adversative sed; as, Mónére cepit Pórum, ne ultima 
expériri persévéráret, dédéretque se victori. Curt. 

Rem. 7. Copulative conjunctions are often used, before each of two or more 4 
connected words or clauses, in order to mark the connection more forcibly; 
Et pécünia persuddet, et grátia, et auctóritas dicentis, et dignitas, 
aspectus. int. Hot et turpe, nec tdmen tütum. Cic. Nique nite 
est. Id. Et tbi et mihi vdluptati fore. Id. Before clauses the 
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junctions are used in a similar manner; as, Res ipsa aut invitabit aut déhortaB- 
twr. Id. So, also, nunc...nunc, simul...simul, partim...partim, qud...qud, ium... 
tum, quum...tem, are used before successive clauses. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive or s 
rather than aut or vel, is employed; as, Mars sive Madvors. Cf. $ 198, 2, (c.) 


Rem. 9. Instead of et and ut with the negatives némo, nihil, nullus, and num- 
quam, neque (or nec), and ne are used with the corresponding affirmative words 
quisquam, ullus, umquam, and usquam. But ‘in order that no one? is rendered 
in Latin by ne quis and not by ne quisquam, see $ 207, R. 81, (a.); as, Hire 
quidem cédunt, et dies, et menses, et anni: nec pretéritum tempus umquam ré- 
vertitur. Cic. Séndtus décrévit, dárent dpéram consüles, ne quid r détrt- 
ments cápéret. Caes. 


Rem. 10. The conjunctions tgitur, vérum, vérumtdmen, sed, and sed dimen, in- 
dicate a return to the construction of the leading clause, when it has been 
disturbed by the insertion of another clause. These conjunctions, in such 
connection, are usually rendered by ‘I say,’ and sometimes in Latin tnguam is 
so used. Nam also is occasionally employed in this way and very rarely 


Rem 11. Véro and autem are frequently omitted in adversative clauses, 
especially in short ones; as, Vincére scit Hannibal, victoria ati nescit. Liv. This 
omission often occurs in describing a progress from smaller to greater things, 
as in Cic. Cat. 1, 1. And it is to be remarked that non in the second member 
of such adversative sentences is used without et or véro; as, dlténa vitia 
sua non videt. But in unreal suppositions or ironical sentences, where the secon 
member contains the truth, e£ non or ac non must be used, where we may sup- 
ply ‘ rather"; see $ 198, 1, (c.); as, Qudsi nunc id dgdtur,—ac non hoc quser&- 
tur. Cic. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Respecting the construction of interjections with the nominative, see $ 209, 
R. 18:—with the dative, $ 228, 8:—with the accusative, $ 238, 2:—and with 
the vocative, 4 240. 


ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF THE WORDS OF A PROPOSITION. 


§ 279. 1. In arranging the parts of a proposition in English, after 
connectives, are placed, first, the subject and the words which modify or linit 
it; next, the verb and its modifiers; then, the object of the verb; and finally 

epositions and the words depending upon them. This is called the logical 
or natural order. 


2. (a.) In Latin, either of the four principal parts of & sentence may be 
placed first, and there is great freedom in the arrangement of the rest, but 
with this general restriction in prose, that words which are necessary for the 
complete expression of a thought should not be separated by the intervention of other 
words. In ordinary discourse, especially in historical writing, the following 
general rule for the arrangement of the parts of a sentence is for the most part 
observed. 


(b) In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, first, 
the subject and its modifiers; then, the oblique cases and other 


words which depend upon or modify the verb; and last of all, 
the verb. 


“m™ 
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(c.) Hence a Latin sentence regularly begins with the subject and ends 
with the principal verb of its predicate; as, Dumnürix gratid et largitióne dpud 
Sequános plürimum pdttrat. Cas. But the verb is often not p at the end 
of & sentence, especially if the sentence is long, or if two many verbs would be 
thus brought together at the end. In the familiar style, also, the verb is often 
placed earlier in the sentence, and in explanato clauses it is sometimes 
placed at the very beginning of the proposition, in which case a conjunction is 
generally added. 

(d.) It is also to be remarked, as a further modification of the general rule 
of arrangement, that, in sentences containing the expression of emotion, the 
word w. emphasis characterizes it as especially affecting the feelings, or as 
forming a contrast, is placed at the beginning; as, Cito drescit lacrima, 
sertim in dliénis mális, Quickly dries the tear, especially when shed for others’ 
woes. Cic. Sua vitia tnsipientes et suam culpam in sénectütem conf érunt. Id. 


(e.) If there be no emotive or pathetic word requiring prominence, the place 
at the end of the proposition is reserved for the significant word, that is, the 
word which is to be most strongly impressed upon the understanding or mem- 
ory; as, Gallia est omnis divisa tn partes tres. Cees. Quod ante id tempus accidé- 
rat numquam. Id. Quod dliud iter hábérent nullum. Id. Que virtus ex próu- 
dendo est appelláta prüdentia. Cic. 


8. (a.) Connectives generally stand at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce, and with the following this is their only posi- 
tion; viz. et, &énim, ac, at, atque, atqui, n&que or nec, aut, vel, sive, 
sin, sed, nam, vérum, and the relatives gudre, qudcirca, and quamo- 

em. 


(5.) Most other connectives generally stand in the first place, but when a 
particular word is peculiarly emphatic, this word with all that belongs to it 
stands first, and the conjunction follows it. Ut, even when there Is no particu- 
lar emphasis, is commonly placed after viz, pene, and e, and also after the 
negatives nullus, némo, nihil, and the word tantum. In Cicero, tldque stands 
first ‘and igitur is commonly placed after the first, and sometimes after severul 
wor 


(c.) Autem, énim, and véro (but), are placed after the first word of the clause, 
or after the second, when the first two belong together, or when one of them 
is the auxiliary verb sum; as, Ille tnim révdcdtus résistére capit. Cum. Kyo 
véro tellem, affuisecs. Cic. Incrédibile est énim, quam sit, etc. Id. They rare 
occur after several words; as, Cur non de integro autem datum. Id. ‘The encli- 
tics que, ne, te, are usually subjoined to the first word in & clause; but when a 
monosyllabic preposition stands at the beginning, they are often attached to its 
case; as m Cito démigrdvit, in forique esse cepit ; and this is always the 
case with a, ad and ob. So, also, for the sake of euphony, Apud quosque, Cic. 


(d.) Quidem and quóque, when belonging to single words, are always sub- 
joined to the emphatic word in a clause; as, Verbo ille reus érat, re quidem 
véro Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet mazime, sed prozime illum quique &fellis- 
sem. Id. In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the empliutio 
word; as, Ne ad Cütónem quidem prótócábo. Cic.— Quidem i& sometimes at- 
tracted from the word to which it properly belongs to a neighboring pronoun; 
as, T'ibique persuáde, esse te quidem mihi cárissimum, sed mullo fore cáriórem, 
$i, etc., instead of, te carissimum quidem mihi esse.—Prepositions and conjune- 
tions belonging to the word on which the emphasis reste ith it be- 
tween ne and quidem; as, Ne in th dnis quidem. Cic. Ne ob 
Ne quum in Sicilia quidem fuit. Íd.; and even Ne cüjus re: 
So, also, in Cicero, non nisi, ‘only,’ are separated; and 
be contained in a verb. . 

(e.) The preceding rules respecting the 
. violated byt poets, who place even the 

more words of a proposition; as, Eé tu, 
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supine is formed; as, Ne bónos omnes perditum eant (Sall.), for perdant. Erep- 
tum eunt (Id.), for éripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac.), for ultus est. Ultum ire tnjürsas 
festinat, i. e. ulcisct. Sall. 

REM. 8. The supine in wm most frequently occurs with the infinitive iri, 
with which it forms the future infinitive passive; as, Britum visum liri a me 
püto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends upon the su- 

ine, and ir$ is used impersonally; ‘I suppose that I am going to see Brutas.’ 
i 184, 2, (a.) Its notion of futurity is derived from the proper signification of 
the active voice, as perditum iri, to go to destroy, the idea 
easily into that of futurity. 


REM. 4. But to express a purpose Latin writers in general prefer using & 
gerund or gerundive in the accusative with ad or in the genitive with causd or 
gratid, a subjunctive clause with u¢ or qui, a present or future active participle, 
and sometimes poetically an infinitive. See $ 276, R. 1, 2: $$ 262, 264, 274, 
and 271. 


III. The supine in & is used to limit the meaning of adjec- 
tives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, worthy or 
unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others; as, 


Mirabile dictu! Wonderful to tell, or to be told! Virg. J'ücundwum cognitu at- 
que auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu facilis, A thing 
easy to be done. Ter. Fdcilia inventu. Gell. Jncrédibile mémórátu. Sall. Tur- 
pia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Nors. The principal supines in « in common use are auditu, cognitu, dictu, factu, in- 
centu, mémürütu and natu, which occurs in the expressions, grandis, major, mínor, 
mazbnus, and minimus natu. In magno natu, of an advanced age, and mazime xàtu 
Silius, the eldest son, natu is the ablative of a verbal substantive, since neither gerunds 
nor supines are joined with adjectives. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives, after which the supine in v occurs.- are affabilis, 
arduus, asper, bünus, deformis, dignus, indignus, dulcis, dürus, fácUis, difficilis, fadus, 
gravis, hünestus, horrendus, incrédWtlis, jacundus, 4nj&8cundus, magnus, mEmdrabiis, 
mollis, prüclivis, pulcher, rürus, turpis, and àtülis. 

REM. 2. The supine in w is used also after the nouns fas, néfas, and dpus; 
as, Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Néfas dictu. Ovid. Dictu ópus est. Ter.—In the 
following examples it follows a verb: Pddet dictu. Tac. Agr. 82. Dictu fastid- 
senda sunt. Val. Max. 9, 13,2. 

Rem. 8. As the supine in v is commonly translated by a passive form. it is placed un- 
der the passive voice; but, in many cases, it may with equal or greater propriety be 
translated actively. Asa noun,its construction may be referred to the ablative of limi- 
tation. § 250. 

REM. 4. (a.) Instead of the supine in *&, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the dative or 
accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imitdtu, cétérum cognosci atilia. Val. Max. 
Illud autem facile ad crédendum est. Cic. Opus proscriptione dignum. Plin. 
Agua pótui jücunda. Id.  Fücilior ad intellectum atque imitationem. Quint. 

ith ópus est the perfect passive participle is often used instead of the supine 
in &; as, Opus est matürüto, There is need of haste. Cf. $ 243, R. 1. 


(5.) The construction with ad and the gerund; as, res fdcilis ad intelligen- 
dum; or with sum and the infinitive active; as, facile est unvénire, is used by 
the best writers after facilis, difficilis, and yicundus. The most common con- 
struction of dignus is with gus and the subjunctive, ($ 264, 9), but the poets 
and later prose writers have joined it with the infinitive passive. 


intending passing 


ADVERBS. 


§ 277. I. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs; as, 
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Béne mónes, You advise well. Ter. Fortissime urgentes, Most vigorously 
pressing on. Plin. Mále narrando. Ter. Longe dissimilis. Cic. Valde béne. Id. 


REMARK 1. Adverbs may also modify nouns, when they are used as adjec- 
tives or participles, and accordingly denote a quality, or when a participle is 
understood. They are also joined to adjective pronouns, when their adjective- 
character predominates; and sometimes limit the meaning of a preposition; as, 
Pópülus late rex, for late regnans,—ruling far and wide. Virg. , 
Nothing at all. Cic. Hémo plane noster,—entirely ours, that is, devoted to us. 

d. . érus plane órátor. Id. Admódum puella. Liv. Late trannws. Hor. 
Grávibus süperne ictibus conflictabantur, i. e. süperne accidentibus. Tac. Multà- 
rum circa civitdtum, i. e. neighboring cities. Liv. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Most of the modifications made by adverbs may also be made 
by means of the various cases of nouns and adjectives, and many modifications 
may be made by these, for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general 
those limitations which are most common can be expressed by adverbs; as, 
sápienter for cum sápientid ; hic for in hoc lóco; béne for in bóno módo; nunc for 
hoc tempóre.—(b.) The following are examples of other parts of speech used 
adverbially, viz. Nihil, ‘in no way’; nonnihil, ‘in some measure’; quidquam, 
‘at all’; aliquid, ‘somewhat’; quid? ‘ why?’ 


Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative word, 
destroys the negation; as, 


Non párére nóluit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ignára mali, 
Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est, It is something. Ter. Nec hoc ille 
non vidit, And this he clearly perceived. Cic. .So, nonnulli, some; nonnumquam, 
sometimes. Non, before a negative word, commonly heightens the affirmative 
sense, while it softens the expression; as, Hómo non indoctus, i. e. hómo sane 
doctus. Non sémel, i. e. sepius; non ignóro, non nescio, non sum nescius, I know 
Yery well Qui mortem in mdlis pónit, non potest eam non timére,—must needs 
ear it. Cic. 


Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition are both 
modified by negative words, and also when the predicate contains 
two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Némo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. Néque hec non événérunt, And this 
indeed took place. So, if both the antecedent and the predicate of a relative 
clause are negative, the proposition is affirmative; as, Némo est, qui nesciat, 
Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (a.) But in the case of non followed by ne—quidem, the two nega- 
tives do not destroy each other; as, Non f'ágio ne hos quidem móres: and 
when the negative leading proposition has subordinate subdivisions with néque 
—néque, néve—néve, or non—non, these negative particles are equivalent to aut 
—aut; as, Non me carminibus vincet, nec Orpheus, nec Linus. Virg. Neminem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu dénique offendi. Cic. Nullius rei néque pres, né- 
que manceps factus est. Nep. 

(5.) In a few passages, however, two negatives in Latin, as in Greek, 
strengthen the negation, and this exception appears to have been derived from 
the language of common life; as, Jura te non nócitüram hómini nemini. Plaut. 

(c.) Némo, nullus, nihil, and numquam have a different sense according as the 
non is placed before or after them; as, Non némo, some one; némo non, every 
one; non nulli, some; nullus non, every; non nihil, something; nihil non, every 
thing; non numquam, sometimes; numquam non, at all times. So, nusquam non, 
every where, but instead of nonnusquam, dlicübi is used. 


REM. 6. (a.) Non is sometimes omitted after non módo or non so- 
lum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem, if both 
clauses have the same verb, and if the verb is contained in the second 
clause ; as, 

26 
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Mihi non módo irasci, sed ne dólere quidem impüne licet, which is equivalent to 
Mihi non módo non irasci, sed ne délére quidem licet, or Miht non módo 
trasci, sed dólére quidem impüne non licet, Not only am I not permitted to be 
angry, but not even to grieve with impunity. Cic. Quum sénátui non sólum jü- 
váre rempüblicam, sed ne lügére quidem licéret. Id. 

(5.) Non is also rarely omitted after non módo when followed by sed or vérum 
with éfiam, and also after viz; as, Qui non módo ea fütüra timet, vérum étiam 
JSert, sustinetque praesentia, Who not only does not fear... Cic. Hee généra 
virtütum non sdlum in móribus nostris, sed viz jam in libris répériuntur, These 
virtues are not only not found in life, but scarcely in books. Id. 


Rem. 7. Facile, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to superiatives, 
and words of similar import; as, Vir ünus té@us Gracie facile doctissimus. Cic. 
Hómo régiónis illius virtüte facile princeps. Id. 


Rem. 8. Sentences are often united by means of an adverb which is repeated 
before each of the connected clauses; as, smódo—módo, and nunc—nunc, (some- 
times —sometimes); as, Jfddo hoc, módo illud dict; módo huc, módo illuc colat. 
Instead of the second módo other particles of time are sometimes used; as, 
dliquando, nonnumquam, interdum, sepius, tum or deinde.— Partim—partim, ‘part- 
ly—partly,’ is sometimes used with a genitive or the preposition ez, in the 
sense of dii—dlii, as a nominative in all the genders; as, Quum partim e nóbis 
ita timidi sunt, ut, etc., partim ita répiblicd áversi, ut, etc.—Simul—simul, ‘as 
well—as,’ like nunc—nunc, is not found in Cicero.—Qua—quá is equivalent to 
et—et.— Tum—inm is used sometimes like módo—módo, sometimes like partim— 

rtim; as Erumpunt sepe vitia dmicórum tum in ipsos dmicos, tum in dliénos. 

ic. wc (bénéficta) tum in üniversam rempüblicam, tum in singitlos cives con- 
Séruntur. Id. 


Rem. 9. Quum—tum is equivalent to ef—et, except in assigning a greater 
importance to the second part: hence it must be translated by ' both—and 
especially,’ ‘not only—but also,’ or ‘but more particularly.’ Sometimes ad- 
ditional weight is given to the second part by means of véro, certe, étiam, qu 

ue, precipue, imprimis or mazime. This use of quum—tum seems to have had 
ts origin in the use of quum with the subjunctive and often with the indica- 
tive in the protasis, followed by tum in the apodosis. When quum followed by 
tum serves to express the opposition between single words which have the 
same verb, it is to be regarded as a complete adverb; as, Fortüna quum in réli- 
is rébus, tum precipue in bello plirimum potest. Sometimes the verb stands 
in the first part of the sentence; as, Quum omnis arrógantia ódiósa est, tum illa 
ingénii atque éldquentia multo mólestissima. Tum is sometimes repeated in the 
second part of the sentence; as, Quem pdter mórtens quum tildribus et própin- 
quis, tum légibus, tum equilatt mágistrátuum, tum jüdiciis vestris commendatum 
pitarit. Cic. Sometimes the gradation is, guum—tum—tum véro. 

Rem. 10. Non módo—sed étiam (or non sólum, or non tantum—verum tiam) 

enerally expresses the transition from less important to more important things, 
fike the English ‘not only—but (also). The transition from greater to smaller 
things is expressed by non módo—sed, without the éttam, which we render in 
English by * I will not say—but only,’ and in Latin, too, we may say son dicam 
or non dico—sed ; as, Quid est énim minus non dico órátüris, sed hóminis. 


Rem. 11. Tam—quam expresses a comparison in degree; as, Némo tam 
mulia scripsit, quam multa sunt nostra. ith superlatives they are rendered 
into English by * the—the' and comparatives; as, Véternósus quam plérimum 
bibit, tum mazime sitit, The more he drinks, the more he thirsts. Cato. Qnam 
quisque pessime ficit, tam mazime titus est. Sall.— Ta am quod mazime 
signifies, ‘as much as possible.'—Non tam—quam signifies, * not so much—as,' 
or *less—than '; as, Próvincia non tam grátiósa et illustris, quam négodtidsa ac 
molesta. Cic. 

Rem. 12. Non minus—quam and non mdgis—quam are equivalent to 


ac, * as much as,’ but in non mágis—quam the greater weight is attached to the 
affirmative clause beginning with quam ; as, Alexander non dücis mágis quain 
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militis münia exsóquébdtur, Alexander performed as much the service of a sol- 
dier as that of a commander. In this connection plus frequently supplies the 
place of mágis. 


' (a.) Sic and ita are demonstrative adverbs corresponding to the relative uf. 
The restrictive meaning of ita (see 2 191, R. 5.), is sometimes made more em- 
phatic by the addition of tdmen, Tuntus is used in a like restrictive sense; as, 
Presidii tantum est, ut ne mürus quidem cingi possit, i. e. ‘only so much.’ Ces. 

(b.) Ui—ita or sic places sentences on an equality. They may sometimes 
be translated *although—still or *indeed—but.'—The adverb uf, ‘as, some- 
times takes the signification of the conjunction quod, ‘because’; as, Atque tlle, 
ut semper fuit dpertissimus, non se purgavit. Cic. 

REM. 13. In an enumeration, primum, deinde, tum, dénique are commonly 
preferred to the numerals, primum, sécundo, (for sécundum is not often used), 
tertium, quartum, etc., unless the strict succession of the numbers is required. 
Sometimes tum is used once or twice instead of deinde, or the series is extended 
hy accedit, huc adde, etc. Sometimes dénigue is followed by postrémo to form 
the conclusion of a series, but often dénique without the other adverbs con- 
cludes a series, and is then equivalent to ‘in short’ or ‘in fine.’ See Cic. Cat. 
1, 5. 

Rem. 14. Minus is often used for non; as, Nonnumquam ea, qua predicta 
sunt, minus éténiunt. Cic.—So, st minus—at, ‘ if not—yet ;’ and sin minus, * but 
if not,’ without a verb, after a preceding si; but with si non the verb is repeated. 
—The English ‘how little’ is in Latin quam non; and ‘80 little,’ ita non or 
ddeo non; as, ddeo non cürábat, quid hómines de se lóquérentur. 


Rem. 15. Nunc always expresses the time «actually present, or the time to 
which a narrator transfers himself for the purpose of making his description 
livelier. Thus in speaking of the present time we may say, Nunc primum 
somnia me élidunt or élüsérunt; but in a narrative we must say, Somnia tunc 
primum se dicebat élüsisse. Compare the use of hic and ille. See $ 207, R. 28, (c.) 


REM. 16. The conjunction dum, ‘ while,’ when added to negatives, becomes an 
adverb, signifying ‘ yet’; as, nondum, ‘not yet’; necdum, ‘and not yet’; nul- 
lusdum, ‘no one yet’; nihildum, ‘nothing yet.’ Hence vizdum signifies * scarcely 
yet as, Vizdum épistólam tuam légéram, quum ad me Curtius vénit. Cic.— 

, also, the conjunction nisi, by omitting its verb or uniting it with the lead- 
ing verb, acquires, after negatives and negative questions, the sense of the ad- 
verb ‘except,’ which is generally expressed by preterguam or the preposition 
preter, and must be so expressed when no negative precedes. But the ex- 
pression ‘except that’ may be rendered either by misi quod or preterquam 
quod.— After nihil dliud we may use either nisi or quam, nisi referring to nihil 
and quam to dliud. Hence nihil dliud nisi signifies * nothing further,’ or ‘ noth- 
ing more,’ and nihil dliud quam, ‘ nothing else,’ or ‘ no other thing but this.’ 

Res. 17. Ut, ‘as,’ in interposed clauses, such as ut ópinor, ut püto, ut censeo, 
"i crédo, is frequently omitted. Crédo, used in this manner often takes an ironi- 

sense. - 


PREPOSITIONS. 


IL 1. See res ting the construction of prepositions with the accusative 
§ 235; and with the ablative, § 241. See, also, for the different meanings of 
prepositions, § 195, and for their arrangement, i 279, 10. 


2. Two prepositions must not be joined in Latin, as they sometimes are in 
English, with the same noun; as, to speak for and against a law; or, I have 


learned this with, and, to some extent, from him. These sentences may be © 


thus expressed in Latin; pro lege et contra légem dicére; hec cum eo, partim 
étiam ab eo didici. Those dissyllabic prepositions only, which are sometimes 
used as adverbs, may follow another, without being joined with a case; as, 
Quod aut sécundum nátüram esset, aut contra. Cic. Cis Pádum ultrdque. Liv. 
Cesar reverses the order, Jníra extráque miniiténes. B. Civ. 8, %2. 
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8. When nouns mutually dependent upon a preposition are in ap- 
position, when they constitute an enumeration without a connective, 
and when connected by copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or com- 
parative conjunctions, the preposition is not repeated, unless such 
nouns are to be distinguished from each other, or are emphatic ; aa. 

Quid dicam de thésauro omnium rérum, mémórià? Foc appáret in bestiis, 
volucribus, nantibus, agrestibus, cicüribus, féris, ut se i diligant. Cic, 
Sepissime inter me et Scipionem de dmicitià dissérébatur. Id. Quid facéres si 
in aliquam dómum villamve vénisses? Id. Nihil per iram aut cüpidltátem 


actum est. Id. — T hémistócles non minus in rébus gérendis promptus quam exco- 
gitandis érat. Nep. 


4. The monosyllabic prepositions a5, ad, de, ex, and in are often used before 
ench of two nouns connected by et, etc., especially if the qualities denoted by 
such nouns are to be considered separately. If the nouns are separated by 
et—et, nec—nec, etc., the prepositions must be repeated; as, Ut eórum et in 
bellicis et. in civilibus officiis vigeat industria. Cic.— Inter is frequeutly repeated 
by Cicero after intéresse, and other writers repeat it after other verbs also; as, 

uid intersit inter pdpilarem—civem, et inter constantem, sévérum et grávem. Cic. 
Certatum inter Ap. Claudium maxime férunt et inter P. Décium. Liv. 


5. (a.) In poetry a preposition is occasionally omitted with the first of two 
nouns, and put with the second only; as, Que némóra, aut dgor in spécus, 
(Hor.) for, in qua némóra aut in quos spécus dgor. So, Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 25.— 
(6.) An ellipsis of a preposition with the relative pronoun sometimes occurs, 
together with that of the verb belonging to the preceding demonstrative; as, 
p eddem ópinióne fui, quà réliqué omnes, (Cic.), properly in quà réliqui omnes 

uerunt, 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


$ 278. Copulative, disjunctive, and other coórdinate con- 
junctions, connect similar constructions. 


Nore 1. Clauses are similarly constructed, which are mutually independent, 
whose subjects and verbs are in the same case and mood, and which have 
either no dependence or a similar dependence on another clause. 


Nore 2. (a.) Words have a similar construction, when they stand in the 
same relation to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence, . 


(6.) Conjunctions connect the same cases of nouns and pronouns, depend- 
ent, if the cases are oblique, upon the same government; the same number. 
case, and gender of adjectives, belonging to the same noun; the same mood o 
verbs, either independent, or alike dependent; adverbs qualifying the same 
verbs, adjectives, etc.; and prepositions on which depends the same noun or 
pronoun; as, Concidunt venti, flügiuntque nibes, The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. Hor. Lócum, quem et non cóquit sol, et tangit ros. Varr. Ludi 
décem per dies, facti sunt, néque res ulla pretermissa est. Cic. Vides, ut altd 
stet nive candidum Séracte, nec jam sustineant. dnus silve lábórantes, géluque 

mina constitérint dcito. Hor. — Intelligitis et dnimum ei presto fuisse, nec con- 
silium défuisse. Cic. Généri dnimantium omni est a nátürà tribütum, ut se tuedtur, 
déclinetque ea, que nócitüra videantur. Id. Aut némo, aut Cato sdpiens fuit. Id. 
Pulvis et umbra simus. Hor. Si tu et Tullia vdlétis, égo et Cicéro vdlémus. Cic. 
Aggére jacto turribusque constititis. Ces. Clirus et hónór&tus vir, An illus- 
trious and honorable man. Id. Cesar Rémos cohortaétus, libéráliterque drdtione 
prosécütus. Cees. Pater tuus, quem cólui et dilexi. Cic. Belge spectant in 
septentrionem et órientem solem. Ces. Nivibus junctis, ritibusque complüri- 
bus factis. Id. Lége, vel tábellas redde. Plaut. Allobróges trans Rhódánum vicos 

essionesque hábébant. Css. Quum triumphum égéris, censorgue fuéris, el 
biéris Légdius. Id. . Quum ad oppidum accessisset, castrdgue ibi ponéret. 
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Ades daimo, et Smitte Hmdrem. Cic. Ea vidére ac perspictre pótestis. Id. 
Grüviter et copióse dizisse dicitur. Id. Cum frátre an sine. Id. Cf. $277, II. 2. 
Cui carmina cordi, nümérosque intendére nervis. Virg. Nec census, nec clárum 
nomen dtórum, sed próbitas magnos ingéniumque facit. Ovid. Phildsdphi né~ 
gant quemquam virum Jónum esse, nisi sápientem. Cic. Gloria virtiten tam- 
quam umbra séquiiur. Id. 


REMARK 1. Copulative conjunctions may connect either single 
words and phrases or entire clauses; the other conjunctions, whether 
coordinate or subordinate, connect clauses only. 


Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though in 
the sarhe construction; as, Mef et relpüblics intérest. Cic. (See § 219.) Sive 
es Romse, sive in Epiro. Id. (See $$ 221 and 254. But see also § 221, Note.) In 
Metti descendat jadicis aures, et patris e£ nostras. Hor. See $ 211, R. 8. In like 
manner, Hannibal non Áliter vinc$ potuit, quam mora. 


Rem. 8. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may be 
connected by coordinate conjunctions; as, Disce nec invideas. Pers. 


Rem. 4. Where the p e of the writer requires it, coordinate conjunc- 
tions sometimes connect independent propositions, whose verbs are in different 
moods; as, Stüpórem hóminis; vel dicam pécidis, vidéte. Cic. Nec sátis scio, 
mec, st sciam, dicére ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 5. EY is used after multi followed by another adjective, where in 
English ‘and’ is usually omitted; as, Multe et magna arbores, Many large 
trees. In such cases et supplies the place of et is, introducing a more accurate 
description. See $ 207, R. 26, (c.) 

REM. 6. The conjunction is often omitted; as, (a.) When two single words, 
as comprehending the whole idea, are opposed to each other, ns, vélim, nólim, 
whether I would or not; mazima minima, the greatest as well as the least; 
prima postréma, from the first to the last; dignos indignos ddire; ire rédire, to 
£o to and fro.  /Edif'iciis omnibus püblicis privátis, sacris próf ánis sic pépercit. 
ER Nam glóriam, hónorem, impérium bonus ignávus aque sibi exoptant. Sall. 

(6.) Et is very frequently omitted between the names of two colleagues; as, 
Consüles déclarati sunt Cn. Pompeius M. Crassus. P. Lentilo L. Triário, ques- 
tóribus urbanis. Cic. Sometimes, also, when the two persons are not colleagues. 
It is also occasionally omitted between two words in the oratorical style; as, 
Ad?érant dmici, própinqui. Id.; also with verbs; as, Adsunt, quéruntur Sicili. Id. 
In good prose, if three or more substantives are joined, it is usual either wholly 
to omit the conjunction or to insert it between each. The following may serve 
as an example of both cases: Qui non módo Cüriis, Cátónibus, Pompeiis, antiquis 
ulis, sed his récenübus, Máriis et Didiis et Celiis commémórandis jácébant. ‘This 
is also the common practice with adjectives and verbs, and hence when e£ has 
not previously occurred in an enumeration of persons or things, we should not 
conclude the enumeration with ef dlit, et réliqui, et cétéra, etc., but should make 
use of the adjectives alone, diit, réliqui, cétéra, etc. But though et, ac and at- 
que are not used alone in the third or fourth place, yet the enclitic que fre- 
quently occurs in this position; as, Précor ut ea res vóbis pácem, tranquillita- 
tem, dtium, concordiamque afférat. Cic. Et may be supplied also when two 
protases introduced by si are joined together; where we say 'if—and if,’ or 

if—and.’ See an example in Cic. Off. 8, 9. . 

(c.) An ellipsis of ué is supposed when se precedes and et, atque, or que is 
used to continue the sentence, those copulative conjunctions in such case ob- 
taining the meaning of the adversative sed; as, Mónére cepit Pórum, ne ultima 
expériri perséveráret, dédéretque se victóri. Curt. 

Rem. 7. Copulative conjunctions are often used, before each of two or more 
connected words or clauses, in order to mark the connection more forcibly; as, 
Et pécünia persuddet, et grátia, et auctóritas dicentis, et dignitas, et postremo 
aspectus. Quint. Hor ot turpe, nec támen tütum. Cic. Néque nàta est, et eterna 
est. Id. Et tibi et mihi voluptáti fore. Id. Before clauses the disjunctive cou- 
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junctions are used in a similar manner; as, Res ipsa aut invitábit aut déhortábi- 
. Id. So, also, menc...nunc, simul...simul, partim...partim, qud...qud, tum... 
tum, quum...tem, are used before successive clauses. 


Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive or s 
rather than aut or vel, is employed; as, Mars sive Mavors. Cf. § 198, 2, (c.) 


REM. 9. Instead of et and ut with the negatives némo, nihil, nullus, and num- 
quam, néque (or nec), and ne are used with the corresponding affirmative words 

isquam, ullus, umquam, and usquam. But ‘in order that no one’ is rendered 
in Latin by ne quis and not by ne quisquam, see § 207, R. 31, (a.); as, Hire 
quidem cédunt, et dies, et menses, et anni: nec preatéritum tempus umquam ré- 
vertitur. Cic. Séndtus décrévit, dárent dpéram consüles, ne quid r déirt- 
menti cdpéret. Ces. 

Rem. 10. The conjunctions tgitur, vérum, vérumtdmen, sed, and sed tdmen, in- 
dicate a return to the sonetrustion’ of the leading clause, when it has been 
disturbed by the insertion of another clause. ese conjunctions, in such 
connection, are usually rendered by ‘I say,’ and sometimes in Latin tnaguam is 
so used. Nam also is occasionally employed in this way and very rarely 
tidque. 

Rem 11. Véro and autem are frequently omitted in adversative clauses, 
especially in short ones; as, Vincére scit Hannibal, victoria ati nescit. Liv. This 
omission often occurs in describing a progress from smaller to greater things, 
as in Cic. Cat. 1,1. And it is to be remarked that non in the second member 
of such adversative sentences is used without e¢ or véro; as, dliéna vitia 
sua non videl. But in unreal suppositions or ironical sentences, where the secon 
member contains the truth, et non or ac non must be used, where we may sup- 
ply ‘rather’; see § 198, 1, (c.); as, Qudsi nunc id dgdtur,—ac non hoc qneri- 
tur. Cic. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Respecting the construction of interjections with the nominative, see § 209, 
R. 18:—with the dative, $ 228, 3:—with the accusative, § 288, 2:—and with 
the vocative, § 240. 


ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF THE WORDS OF A PROPOSITION. 


§ $990. 1. In arranging the parts of a proposition in English, after 
connectives, are placed, first, the sulject and the words which modify or limit 
it; next, the verb and its modifiers; then, the object of the verb; and finally 
prepositions and the words depending upon them. This is called the logi 
or natural order. 


2. (a.) In Latin, either of the four principal parts of a sentence may be 
placed first, and there is great freedom in the arrangement of the rest, but 
with this general restriction in prose, that words which are necessary for the 
complete expression of a thought not be separated by the intervention of other 
words. In ordinary discourse, especially in historical writing, the following 
general rule for the arrangement of the parts of a sentence is for the most part 
observe 


(5) In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, first, 
the subject and its modifiers; then, the oblique cases and other 
words which depend upon or modify the verb; and last of all, 
the verb. 
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(c.) Hence a Latin sentence regularly begins with the subject and ends 
with the principal verb of its predicate; as, Dumnórix grátia et largitióne 
Séqudnos plürimum pdtérat. Cxs. But the verb is often not placed at the end 
of a sentence, especially if the sentence is long, or if two many verbs would be 
thus brought together at the end. In the familiar style, also, the verb is often 
placed earlier in the sentence, and in explanatory clauses it is sometimes 
placed at the very beginning of the proposition, in which case a conjunction is 
generally added. 


(d.) It is also to be remarked, as a further modification of the general rule 
of arrangement, that, in sentences containing the expression of emotion, the 
word w emphasis characterizes it as especially affecting the feelings, or as 
forming a contrast, is placed at the beginning; as, Cito dresc& lacrima, 
sertim 1n dliénis mális, Quickly dries the tear, especially when shed for others’ 
woes. Cic. Sua vitia insipientes et suam culpam in sénectütem conf érunt. Id. 

(e.) If there be no emotive or pathetic word requiring prominence, the place 
at the end of the proposition is reserved for the sigmficant word, that is, the 
word which is to be most strongly impressed upon the understanding or mem- 
ory; as, Gallia est omnis divisa tn partes tres. Cees. Quod ante id tempus accidé- 
raf numquam. Id. Quod dliud Wer hábérent nullum. Id. Que virtus ex provi- 
dendo est appellata prüdentia. Cic. 


8. (a.) Connectives generally stand at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce, and with the following this is their only posi- 
tion; viz. et, &énim, ac, at, atque, atqui, néque or nec, aut, vel, sive, 
sin, sed, nam, vérum, and the relatives quàre, qudcirca, and quamo- 

em. 


(b.) Most other connectives generally stand in the first place, but when a 
particular word is peculiarly emphatic, this word with all that belongs to it 
stands first, and the conjunction follows it. Ut, even when there is no particu- 
lar emphasis, is commonly placed after viz, pene, and própe, and also after the 
negatives nullus, némo, nihil, and the word tantum. In Cicero, itdque stands 
first and igitur is commonly placed after the first, and sometimes after several 
words. 


(c.) Autem, énim, and véro (but), are placed after the first word of the clause, 
or after the second, when the first two belong together, or when one of them 
is the auxiliary verb sum; as, [lle énim révócátus résistére cepit. Ces. Ego 
véro vellem, affuisses. Cic. Incrédibile est énim, quam sit, etc. Id. They rare 
occur after several words; as, Cur non de integro autem ddtum. Id. The encli- 
tics que, ne, te, are usually subjoined to the first word in a clause; but when a 
monosyllabic preposition stands at the beginning, they are often nttached to its 
case; as, Rómam Cito démigravit, in fordque esse cepit; and this is always the 
case with a, ad and ob. So, also, for the sake of euphony, Apud quosque. Cic. 

(d.) Quidem and quóque, when belonging to single words, are always sub- 
joined to the emphatic word in a clause; as, Verbo ille reus érat, re quidem 
véro Oppianicus. Cic. Me scilicet mazime, sed proxime illum quóque féfellis- 
sem. Id. In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word; as, Ne ad Cütónem quidem próvócábo. Cic.— Quidem is sometimes at- 
tracted from the word to which it properly belongs to a neighboring pronoun; 
as, Tibique persudde, esse te quidem mihi cárissimum, sed multo fore cáriórem, 
si, etc., instead of, te cárissimum quidem mihi esse.—Prepositions and conjunc- 
tions belonging to the word on which the emphasis rests are placed with it be- 
tween ne and quidem; as, Ne in th ánis quidem. Cic. Ne si dübitetur quidem. Id. 
Ne quum in Sicilia quidem fuit. 1d.; and even Ne cujus rei arguérétur quidem.— 
So, also, in Cicero, non nist, ‘only,’ are separated; and the negative may even 
be contained in a verb. 

(e. The preceding rules respecting the position of connectives are often 
. violated by the poets, who place even the prepositive conjunctions after one or 

more words of a proposition; as, Et tu, póles nam, etc.. Hor. Vivos et rüdéret 
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wngues. Id. They even se ef from the word belonging to it; as, Audire 
et videor pios errdre per Id. So, Auctins atque dit mélius fécére. ld. 
And they sometimes append gue and ve neither to the first word, nor to their 
proper words in other connections; as, Messallam terrd dum séquiturque mári, 


stead of terrá mdrique. Tib. In such arbitrary positions, however, these 
conjunctions are almost invariably joined to verbs only: 


4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed to, 
or distinguished from, the other, they must stand ther; as, Hémines hómi- 
nibus mazime üliles esse unt. Cic. Equites alii lio dilapsi sunt. Liv. Légit- 
que virum vir. Virg. Minus minum ldvat. Petr. So, also, the personal und 
possessive pronouns; as, Séquére quo tua te nátüra dacit. ' Suum se négütium 
dgére dicunt. — . 


6. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other; as, Dum th- 
cent, clámant. Cic. Frdgile corpus animus sempiternus móvet. Id. 


6. Inquam and often aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of the 
words quoted; as, ‘Noun nosti quid pdter,’ inquit, *Chrjsippus dicat. Hor. 
‘Quid,’ aio, ‘tua crimina prodis?’ Ovid. When a nominative is added to inqvà 
it usually follows this verb; as, Mihi véro, inquit Cotta, vidétur. Cic. iod 
and dixit are used like inquit only by the poets. 


T. (a.) The adjective may be placed before or after its noun according as 
one or the other is emphatic, the more emphatic word being placed before the 
other. When any thing is dependent on the adjective, it usually follows its 
noun. When a noun is limited by another noun, as well as by an adjective, 
the adjective usually precedes both; as, Ulla officii praecepta. Cic. Tuum erga 
dignitatem meam stidtum. Id. 


(5.) Demonstratives, und the adjectives primus, médius, etc., when signifying 
the first part, the middle part, etc., (see $205, R. 17), usually precede their 
nouns; as, Ea res. Css. His ipsis verbis. Cio. Média nox. Css. Réliqua 
A gyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they are 
connected; as, Vir clárissimus. Cic. Di tmmortdles. Res inniimérabiles. Vis 
lempestütis. Cees. 


9. (a.) When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is enerally put last, unless it is to be made emphatic; as, Opes irri- 
tamenta mdlérum. Ovid. Hence names of honors or dignities, and every thing 
of the nature of a title, are commonly placed after the proper name, as explan- 
atory additions. Thus, especially, the names of changeable Roman dignities; 
as, Cicéro consul; €. Ciriéné tribüno plébis; but also permanent appellations; 
as, Ennius posta; Plato philósóphus; Dióngsius tyrannus; and such epithets ss 
vir hónestissimus ; hómo doctissimus. But the hereditary title rez is frequent] 
placed before the name; as, rex Dóiótárus; and so thetitle Jmpérdtor after it 

ecame permanent. ' 


(b.) In the arrangement of the Roman names of persons, the prenómen 
. stands first, next the nómen or name of the i third the men or name 

of the familia, and last the agndmen; as, Publius Cornélius Scipio Africánus. 
The prenomen is usually denoted by a letter. In the imperial times the ndmen 
is often either omitted or follows as something subordinate. 


10. (a.) Oblique cases precede the words on which they depend, 
but they follow prepositions; as, 

Pópüli Romani laus est. Cic. Laudis dvidi, pécünise libéráles. Sall. Cunctis 
esto bénignus, nulli blandus, paucis fámiliáris, omnibus equus. Sen. Móni- 
mentum sere pérennius. Hor. Hanc tlbi dono do. Ter.—Ad méridiem spectans. 
Cic. Extra péricülum. Id. 

(b.) Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
as, Incerta fortine. Liv. Nec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 
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BEkMARK. This rule, so far especially as it relates to genitives, is in a great 
degree arbitrary, as the position of the governed and governing words depends 
on the idea to be expressed; thus, mors patris tui, contrasts the death with the 

receding life; but, frátris tui mors distinguishes this case of death from others. 

ence we say, dánimi mótus, dnimi morbus, corporis partes, terre mótus.— An ob- 
jective genitive usually follows the word on which it depends; as, ünd signif íi- 
cátióne litérárum, by means of a single notice by letters.—When several geni- 
tives are dependent on one noun, the subjective genitive commonly precedes 
and the objective genitive may either precede or follow the governing noun.— . 
The genitive dependent on cuusá or gratid, ‘on account of,’ regularly precedes 
these ablatives; as, glorie causd mortem óbire; Embliimenti sus grátia. 

'(e.) When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
which the noun is modified ; as, A primd lice ad sextam hóram. Liv. Ad dnimi 
mei ketitiam. Cic. Ad béne bedtéque vivendum. Id. 


d.) Sometimes, liowever, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective or a genitive, by which the noun is modified; as, Nulla in re. Cic. 
Justis de causis. Id. Suos inter aquáles. Id. . Hanc ob causam. Id. Magno cum 
méts. Id. Quà in urbe. Id. La in re. Id. Eltàátis sum cum primis. Nep.— 
So, also, a conjunction may follow the preposition; as, Post véro Sulle victo- 
riam. 

(e.) Per, in adjurations, is often separated from its case by other words; as, 
Per £go te deos óro. Ter.—In the poets, other prepositions are sometimes sepa- 
rated in the same manner; as, Vulnera, gue circum plurima müros accépit pa- 
trios. Virg. 

(f.) Ténus and versus, and sometimes other prepositions, (cf. $ 241, R. 1,) 
follow their cases, especially when joined with qui or hic. This occurs most 
frequently with the prepositions ante, contra, inter, and propter; more rarely 
with circa, circum, pénes, ultra and adversus; and with still less frequency 
with post, per, ad, and de; as, quam ante, quem contra, quos inter, quem prop- 
ter, quos ad, quem ultra, hunc. adversus, hunc post, quam circa.—The preceding 
prepositions, and more rarely others also, sometimes, especially in the poets 
and later prose writers, follow nouns and personal pronouns. In such case, if 
the noun be modified by an adjective or a genitive, the preposition sometimes 
stands between them, and sometimes follows both; as, Postes sub tpsus. Virg. 
Ripam dpud Euphratis. Tac. Maria omnia circum. Virg. And more rarely 
other words intervene; as, His accensa süper. ld. Vitis némo sine nascitur. 


11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend; as, 

Jigurtha, thi eos Africd dócessisse rátus est, nique pier lóci ndtiram Cir- 
tam armis expugnáre possit, menia circumdat. Sall. Servire mágis quam impé- 
rare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to severa! words, either precedes or 
' follows them all; as, Vir grdvis et sdpiens. Cic. Clarus et hónórátus vir. Id. 
In scriptoribus légemdis et imitandis, or In légendis imitandisque scriptoribus; 
but not Jn lZgendis scriptoribus et imitandis. Quum respondére neque vellet néque 
posset. Habentur et dicuntur t¥ranni. Amicitiam nec üsu nec rátióne hübent 
cognitam. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, and 
as near to them as possible; as, 

Qui sim, ez eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. Sall. Litéras ad te misi, per quas 
gratias tibi égi. Cic. 

‘14. Qui is generally placed after se, suas, qui, ordinals and superlatives; 
as, Suos quisq ue delet tui. Cic. Sdtis süperque est sibi sudrum culque rérum 
cüra. Id. éritas dnimadversionis infimo cuique grátissima. Id. Maxime 
décet, quod est cüjusque mazime suum. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a propo- 
sition. | 
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15. (a.) An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, the 
latter commonly follows the adverb; as, Male parta mille dildbuntur. Cic. 
Nihil tam aspérum néque tam difficile esse, quod non ciipidissime factüri essent. 
Sall.—Jmpérium facile iis artibus rétinétur, quibus initio partem est. Id. Sed 
maxime ddólescentium fdmilidritates appétébat. Id. Non tam in bellis et in 
preliis, quam in promissis et fide firmiorem. Cic.—(5.) When non belongs to a 
single word of the proposition, it always stands immediately before it ; as, non 
te répréhendo, sed fortunam. But if it belongs to the proposition generally, it 
stands before the verb, and particularly before the finite verb, if an infinitive 
depends on it; as, Cur tantópéré te angas, intelligére sóne non possum. Instead 
of non dico, négo is generally used; as, négávit eum ddesse.—The negutives son, 
néque, némo, nullus, when joined to general negative pronouns or udverbs, such as 
quisquam, ullus, umquam, always precede them though not alwavs immediately; 
as, némini quidquam néyavit ; non mémini me umquam te vidisse. $ 207, R. 81. 

Nore 1. In some phrases, custom has established a certain order, which must 
be observed and imitated; as, Civis Romdnus, popülus Rómánus, jus citile, au 
dlienum, terrà márique, Pontifex maximus, mdgister équitum, tribunus militu 
tribuni militum. consildri pótestáte, Jüpiter optimus mazinus, via Appia; ne quid 
respüblica detrimenti cdpiat. Cic. The ablatives ópinióne, spe, justo, sülito, (see 
$ 256, R. 9), generally precede the comparative. 

Note 2. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These may arise 
(a) from emphasis; (5) from poetic license; and (c) from regard to the harmony of the 
sentence. The following general rule sometimes modifies nearly all the preceding. 


16. The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 


Nore 8. The last place is often an emphatic one, except for the verb. 
When the verb is neither first nor last in a proposition the word before it is 
emphatic. An adjective, when emphatic, commonly precedes its substantive; 
when not emphatic, it commonly follows it. But with the demonstrative pro- 
nouns the rule is reversed. 

Nore 4. The principal poetical variation in the arrangement of words consists in the 
separation of the adjective from its noun, and in putting together words from different 
parts of a proposition. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl and 
spondee; as, Esse vidétur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hidtus should be avoided; that is, a word beginning with a vowel should 
not follow a word ending with a vowel. 


19. A concurrence of long words or long measures,—of short words or short 
measures,—of words beginning alike or ending alike,—should be avoided. 


II. OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 


§ 80. A compound sentence, whose clauses are united as prot- 
asis and apodosis, or in which the leading clause is divided by the 
insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a period. 


1. (a.) In the former kind of period the protasis must precede the apodoeis; 
as, Quum Pausdnias semiánimis de templo élatus esset, confestim ánimam efflavit, 
When Pausanias had been carried out of the temple but just alive, he imme- 
diately expired. In a period of the latter kind the verb of the principal propo- 
sition is placed at the end, and the subordinate clauses between the parts of 
the leading clause; as, Pausánias, quum sémidnimis de templo éldtus esset, con- 
festim ánImam efflávit, Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple 
but just alive, immediately expired. Nep. 

(b.) A sentence, such as Scipio exercitum in Africam trdjécit, ut Hannibdlem 
Jidlid dédicéret, 


ez is not periodic in its structure, but it becomes so when we 
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say, Scipio, ut Hannibdlem ex Itdlid dédücérel, exercitum in Africam trdjécit. 
Periods in which the subordinate clause precedes with two conjunctions; as, 
Quum igitur Romam vénisset, stdtim impérátórem ddiit, are made still more 
strictly periodic by placing first the conjunction which belongs to the whole, 
and then inserting the subordinate proposition; as, Itique, quum Rdmam vé- 
fisset, státim impératorem adiit. 

2. (a.) If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same 
subject, or the same noun depending on them, they are commonly formed into 
a period; as, Antigonus, quum adversus Sé m Lysimdchumque dimicdret, in 
prelio occisus est. Nep. Qnem, ut barbári incendium eff ügisse éminus vidérunt, 

lis missis interfécérunt. Id. 

(6.) So, also, when the noun which depends on the verb of the leading clause 
is the subject of the dependent clause; as, L. Manlio, quum dictátor fuisset, 
M. Pomponius, tribünus plébis, diem dixit. Cic. 


8. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the be- 
ginning or end of the sentence; as, Lite (sunt) deinde léges, mom sdlum 
regni suspicione consülem absolvérent, sed que ddeo in contrárium vertérent, ut 
lárem étiam. fdcérent. Liv. The position of the leading verb is also often: 
otherwise varied, from regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent 
its meeting with the verb of the last dependent clause; but clauses, when so 
arranged, do not constitute & period. 


4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the latter 
should be finished before the first is resumed. 


b. Clauses expressing & cause, & condition, a time, or & comparison, usually 
precede the clauses to which they relate. ' 


6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after, a long one. 


III. OF THE CONNECTION OF CLAUSES. 


(1.) In connecting propositions, relatives, whether pronouns, pronominal ad- 
jectives, or adverbs, are often employed in order to avoid the too frequent re- 
currence of et, autem, and certain other conjunctions. Every relative may be 
used for this purpose instead of its corresponding demonstrative with et; as, 
qui for et is, quális for e£ tdlis, quo for et eo, etc. They are used also before those 
conjunctions which are joined with et or autem at the beginning of a proposi- 
tion; as, si, nisi, ut, quum, etc. (see $ 206, (14.); as, quod quum audivissem, quod 
si fecissem, quod quamvis non ignórassem, for et quum hoc, et si hoc, et quamvis 
hoc; or quum autem hoc, etc. ; and, often, also, where in English no conjunction 
is used, and even before other relatives; as, quod qs Jfác, eum égo impium 
Jüdico, i. e. et qui hoc fácit, or, qui autem hoc fácit. In the ablative with com- 
paratives the relative is often used as a connective; as, Cito, quo nemo tum 
érat prüdentior, i. e. Cato, who was more prudent than all others. 


(2.) In propositions consisting of two members, the relative pronoun is joined 
mmatically either to the apodosis or to the protasis; with the former in, 
Qui, quum ex eo querérétur, cur tam diu vellet. esse in vita, Nihil hábeo, inquit, 
quod accüsem sénectütem. Cic. de Sen. 6. But is more frequent with the 
protasis or secondary clause; as, A quo quum querérétur, quid maxime expé- 
diret, respondit. Cie. Off. 2, 25. When it is thus joined with the protasis, the 
nominative of the demonstrative is supplied with the apodosis from another 
case of the relative in the protasis, as, in the preceding passage, from the abla- 
tive. But for the sake of emphasis the demonstrative may be expressed, and 
frequently, also, for the sake of clearness; as, Qui mos quum a postérióribusnon 
esaet. rétentus, Arcésilas eum révicavit. Cic. de Fin. 2, 1. The accusative is 
sometimes to be supplied; as, Qui ( Héráclitus) quóniam intelligi nóluit, dmittd- 
mus, Cic. N. D. 3, 14. When the demonstrative precedes, and is followed by 
& proposition consisting of two members, the relative is attached to the prota- 
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sis, which is placed first, and not to the Jeading pm or apodosis; bet, 
sudst Pompeio, quibus ille si páruisset tantas quantas nunc 

non hábéret. Cie. Fam. 6, 6. Noli adversus eos me velle dicée, cum quibus ne 
contra te arma ferrem, hakam réliqui. Nep. Att. 4. 


(8.) Where in English we use ‘however’ with the relative; as, He promised 
me many things, which, however, he did not perform, the Latins made use 
of the demonstrative with sed or vérum, or the relative alone implying the ad- 
versative conjunction; as, multa mihi promisit, sed ea non prestitit, or, qua 
non prestitit, but not que autem or que véro. Qui autem and qui véro are used 
however in protases, where the relative retains its relative meaning, and there 
is a corresponding demonstrative in the apodosis; as, Qué autem omnia bona a 
" ipsis petunt, tis nihil málum videri pótest, quod nátüra nécessitas aff érat. Cic. 

e Sen. 2. 


(4.) In double relative clauses, especially where the cases are different, 
Cicero frequently for the second relative clause substitutes the demonstrative; 
as, Sed ipsius in mente insidebat. spécies pulchritüdinis eximia quedam, quam in- 
tuens, in eque défixus, ad, etc. for et in qud. Cic. Orat. 2. And sometimes 
even when the cases are the same; as, Quem Phiiuntem vénisse férunt, eumque 
° cum Leonte disséruisse quedam. Cic. Tusc. 5, 8; where ef alone would have 

een sufficient. 


(5.) From this tendency to connect sentences by relatives arose the use of 
quod before certain conjunctions merely as a copulative. See § 206, (14.) 


(6.) Néque or nec is much used by Latin writers instead of et and a nega- 
tion, and may be so used in all cases except when the negative belongs to one 
particular word; see $ 278, R. 9. Négue or nec is added to enim, véro, and (á- 
men, where we cannot use ‘and.’ To these negative expressions a second 
negative is often joined, in which case néque énim non is equivalent to nam; 
non véro non, to atque étiam, a stronger ef; nec tdmen non, to attdmen. 


ANALYSIS. 


§ $981. I. 1. The analysis of a complex or & compound sen- 
tence consists in dividing it into its several component propositions, 
and pointing out their relation to each other. 


2. In resolving & sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses be supplied. 
See § 208, 4; $ 274, 8; and $ 267. 

8. In a continued discourse the connection and relation of the successive 
sentences also should be specified. 


Rules for the Analysis of Complex and Compound Sentences. 


(1.) State whether the sentence is complex or compound. $ 201, 11, 12. 

(2.) If complex, (1) specify the principal and subordinate clauses. (2) Speci- 
fy the class to which the subordinate proposition belongs, ($ 201, 7), and (3), its 
connective, and the class to which such connective belongs, ($ 201, 8 and 9.) 

(3.) If compound, specify the principal propositions, with their subordinates, 
if any they have, as in the case of complex sentences. 


II. The analysis of a proposition or simple sentence consists in distinguish- 
ing the subject from the predicate, and, in case either of them be compound, 
in pointing out the simple subjects or predicates of which it is composed, and, 
if complex, in specifying the several modifiers, whether of the essential or sub- 
ordinate parts. 
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Rules for the Analysis of a Simple Sentence. 


1. Divide it into two e subject and the predicate, § 201, 1—3. 
If these are simple, the ysis is complete, but if either is compound :— 
2.8 the simple subjects or predicates of which the compound con- 

Sen is complex : po 


sists — 
8. Point out the grammatical subject, and the words, phrases, etc. directly 
modifying it. 


4. Point out the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct modifiers of 
the grammatical subject, and those which modify them, and so on succes- 
sively, until the relation of each of the words composing the logical subject is 
spec 

& Point out the cal i and the hrases, etc., directi 

ifyine it grammatical predicate, words, p ; ; y 

6. Point out the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct modifiers of 
the grammatical predicate, and those which modify them, and so on succes- 
sive y unl the relation of each of the words composing the logical predicate 

spec 


PARSING. 


III. Parsing consists in resolving a proposition into the parts of 
speech of which it is composed, tracing the derivation of each word, 
and giving the rules of formation and construction applicable to it. 


Rules for Parsing. 


1. Name the of speech to which each word belongs, inoluding the sub- 
division in which it is found. 


2. If itis an inflected word:— 
(1.) Name its root or crude form, and decline, compare, or conjugate it. 


(2.) If it is a noun or pronoun, tell its gender, number and case:—if in the 
nominative or in the accusative with the infinitive, tell its verb:—if in an ob- 
lique case depending on some other word, tell the word on which its case 


depen 
(8.) If it is an adjective, adjective-pronoun, or participle, tell the word which 
it modifies. 


(4.) If it is a finite verb or an infinitive with the accusative, tell its voice, 
mood, tense, number, person, and subject. 

8. If it is a conjunction, tell its class and what it connects. 

4. If it is a preposition, tell the words whose relation is expressed by it. 

5. If it is an adverb, tell its class and what it qualifies. 


6. Prove the correctness of each step of the process by quoting the definition 
or rule of formation or construction on which it depends. 


Nots. The words constituting a proposition are most conveniently parsed in 
that order in which they are arranged in analysis. 


Examples of Analysis and Parsing. 


1. Equus currit, The horse runs. 


Analysis. This is a simple sentence: its subject is égeus, its predicate is 
currit, both of which are simple. See § 201, 1-8; 1 202, 2; and $ 208, 2. 


27 
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Parsing. us is & common noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d decl., § 38; 
masc. gender, § 28, 1; third person, § 85, 2; its root is égu—, § 40, 10; decline it, 
§ 46; it is in the nominative case, singular number, § 35, 1, (5.); the subject 
of currit, 4 209, (a.)— Currit is a neuter verb, § 141, II.; of the 8d conjugation, 

149, 2, from curro; its principal parts are curro, cücurri, cursum, currére, 

161, 4; it is from the first root curr- ; give the formations of that root, $ 151,1; 
it is in the active voice, $ 142, 1; indicative mood, § 143, 1; present tense, § 145, 
I.; third person, $ 147; singular number, $ 146; agreeing with its subject-nomi- 
native équus, $ 209, (5.) 

Nore. The questions to be asked in parsing éqeus are such as these, Why is 
éguus a noun f Why & common noun? Why of the second declension? Why 
masculine f etc.—In parsing currit, the questions. are, Why is currit a verb! 
Why a neuter verb? Why of the third conjugation? Which are the principal 
parts of a verb? Of what does the first root of a verb consist? What 
of a verb are derived from the first rootf etc. The answer in each case may 
be found by consulting the etymological rules and definitions. 


2. Savius ventis dgitütur ingens pinus, The great pine is more 
violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 


Analysis. This also is a simple sentence:—its subject is ingens pinus, its 
yr seis ventis dgitdtur ; both of which are complex, § 201, 10, § 202, 6, 
and § 208, 5. 

The grammatical subject is pinus, the pine; this is modified by in great 
§ 201, 2, § 202, 2, and § 202, 6, (3.) SOT INGEN Brot 

The grammatical predicate is dgitátur, is shaken; this is modified by two 
independent modifiers, sevius, more violently, and ventis, by the winds, § 203, 
H. 8, Rem., $ 203, I. 1, (2), and (8.) 


Parsing. Pinus is a common noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d and 4th de- 
clensions, } 88 and § 99; feminine gender, § 29, 2; 8d person, § 35, 2; from the 
root pin-, $ 40, 10; (decline it both in the 2d and 4th declensions) ;—it is found 
in the ey number, $ 85, 1, and the nominative case, the subject of dgitd- 
tur, 4 209, (a.) 

Ingens is a qualifying adjective of quantity, § 104, 4, and § 205, N. 1; of the 
8d decl., 4 105, 1, and $ 88; of one termination, $ 108, and $ 111; from the root 
ingent~, § 40, 10; (decline it like presens, $ 111, but with only ¢ in the ablative, 
$ 118, Exc. 3,);—it is found in the singular number, feminine gender, § 26, R. 4; 
and nominative case, agreeing with its noun pinus, $ 205. 

Agitátur is an active frequentative verb, § 141, L, and 6 187, II. 1; of -the 
Ist conjugation, $ 149, 2; from the first root of its primitive dgo, $ 187, IL. 1, (5.); 
(name its principal parts in both voices, see $ 151, 4; and give the conjuga- 
tion of the passive voice, indicative mood, present tense, see § 156,),—it is 
found in the singular number, y 146; third person, $ 147; agreeing with its 
subject-nominative pinus, $ 209, (5.) 

us is a derivative adverb of manner, $ 190, 2-4; in the comparative de- 
gree, from the positive seve or seviter, which is derived from the adjective 
sevus, $ 194, 1 and 2, and $ 192, II. 1, and Exc. 1 and 2; modifying the verb 
dgitdtur, by expressing its degree, § 277. 

Ventis is a common noun, $ 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d declension, 4 88; masculine 
gender, $ 46; from the root veni-, $ 40, 10; (decline it);—it is found in the 
plural number, $ 35, 1; ablative case, modifying dgitátur by denoting its means 
or instrument, $ 247. 


3. Mithriddtes, dudrum et viginti gentium rez, tótidem linguis jura 
dixit, Mithridates, king of twenty two nations, pronounc judicial 
decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

Analysts. This also is a simple sentence; its subject is Mithriddtes, dud- 


. 


rum et viginti gentium rex, its predicate is totidem linguis jüra dizit, both of 
which are complex, $ 201, 10, § 202, 6, and § 208, 6. J 
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‘ The grammatical subject is Mithridátes; this is modified directly by rez, 
202, I. (1.) € 
Rez is limited by gentium, § 202, I. 1, (2.) 

Gentium is limited by the compound addition dudrum and viginti connected 
coórdinately by et, $ 202, III. 8. 

The grammatical predicate is dizit; this is limited by jüra and linguis, the 
former a simple, the latter a complex addition, as it is modified by totidem, 
§ 203, I. 1, (2.) and II. 1. 


Parsing. Mithridátes is a proper noun, § 26, 2; of the third declension, 

88; masculine gender, $ 28, 1; from the root Mithridat-, $ 40, 10; genitive 

tthriddtis, § 78,1; (decline it in the singular number only, $ 96, (a.);—it is 
found in the nominative case, the subject of dizit, § 209, (a.) 

Rez is & common noun—third declension, $ 38; masculine gender, $ 28, 1; 
from the root rég-, $ 40, 10; genitive régis, $ 78, 2; (decline it) ;—it is found in 
the singular number—the nominative case, in apposition to Mithriddtes, $ 204. 

Gentium is a common noun from gens—third declension—feminine gender, 
4 62; from the root fe $ 56, I, R. 1; genitive gentis, $ 77, 2 and (2.); (de- 
cline it);—it is found in the plural number—genitive case, $ 83, II. 3; limiting 
rex subjectively, § 211 and R. 2. 

Dudrum is a numeral adjective, $ 104, 5; of the cardinal kind, $ 117; from 
duo, due, duo ; from the root du- ; (decline it, $ 118, 1,);—it is found in the 
plural number, $ 118, 2; feminine gender, genitive case, $ 26, R. 4; agreeing 
with its noun gentium, $ 205. 

Et is a copulative conjunction, $ 198, 1, connecting dudrum and viginti, $ 278. 

Viginti is a numeral adjective of the cardinal kind, indeclinable, $ 118, 1; 
limiting gentium, $ 205. 

Dixit is an active verb, $ 141, I.; of the third conjugation, $ 149, 2; fróm 
dico, (give the principal parts in the active voice, and its first, second, and 
third roots, $ 150, 4, and $ 171, 1;) it is formed from the second root diz-, (give 
the formations of the second root);—it is found in the active voice, $ 141, 1; 
indicative mood, $ 143, 1; perfect indefinite tense, $ 145, IV. and Rem.; sin- 
gular number, third person, agreeing with Mithridates, $ 209, (b.) 

Jara is a common noun, of the third declension, from jus, root jür-, $ 56, I. 
R. 1. genitive jüris, $76, Exc. 3; neuter gender, § 66; (decline it);—it is found 
in the plural number, accusative case, $ 40, 8; the object of dixit, $ 229. 

Liaguis is a common noun, of tlie first declension, feminine gender, from 
lingua, root lingu-, (decline it) ;—found in the plural number, ablative case, 
after dizit. $ 247. 

Tétidem is a demonstrative pronominal adjective, $ 139, 5, (2.) and (3.); in- 
declinable, $ 115, 4; it is in the ablative plural, feminine gender, limiting ln- 
guis, $ 205. 


4. Pausdnias, quum sémidnimis de templo élatus esset, confestim dni- 
mam efflávit. Nep. Paus. 4. 


Analysis. This is a complex sentence, $ 201, 11; consisting of two mem- 
bers, which are so arranged as to constitute a period, $ 280, 1. 

The principal proposition is, Pausánias confestim dnimam efflavit, $ 201, 5. 
201 subordinate proposition is, quum (is) sémidnimis de templo élátus esset, 

201, 6. 

The leading proposition has a simple subject, Pausdnias, $ 202, 2, and a 
complex predicate, confestim dnimam euasit § 203,3; in which efflávit is the 

mmatical predicate, $ 203, 2; which is modified by confestim and animum, 

208, I. 1, (2.) and 3.) and II. R. 2., and also by the adverbial clause quum 
sémidnimis, etc. $ 201, 6 and 7, and § 208, I. 3. 

The subordinate proposition, which is connected to the leading clause by 
the subordinate conjunction quum, $ 201, 9, has a simple subject, viz. is under- 
stood, and a complex predicate, sémidnimis, de templo élatus esset, $ 208, 8.— 
The grammatical predicate is élatus esset, § 208, 2; which is modified by sémid- 
simis, § 203, I. 1, (1.), and de templo, $ 208, I. 2, and II. Rem. 2. 
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Parsing. Pawsinias, & Greek proper noun, $ 26, 2;—1st decl, $6 41 and 
44; masc. gender, $ 28, 1; root Pausánv- ; found dp sing. num., nom. case, the 
subject of efflávit, § 209, (a.) 

afestim, an adv. of time $ 190, 8; limiting effldvit, $ 277. 

Animam is & com. noun of 1st decl, fem. gender, $ 41; from dnima, root 
dnim—; (decline it);—it is found in the sing. num., acc. case, the object of 
efflavit, $ 229. ' . 

Efldol, an act. verb, Ist conj., from efflo, compounded of ez and flo, $ 196, 6; 
(give the principal parts in the act. voice and the three roots);—it is form 
from the second root; (give the formations of that root); in' the active voice, 
ind. re perfect indefinite tense, sing. num., 3d pers., agreeing with Pausd- 
tias, § 209, (6.) 

Quum is a temporal conjunction, $ 198, 10; connecting the dependent to the 
principal clause, $ 278. 

Sémidnimis is a predicate adj., of the 8d decl, of two terminations, § 109; 
(decline it);—it is in the sing. num., masc. gend., nom. case, agreeing with $$ 
understood, § 210, R. 1, (a.) 

De is a preposition, expressing the relation between éldtus esset and templo, 

195. 


Templo is & com. noun, 2d decl., neut. gend., from templum, root templ-; (de- 
cline it);—in the sing. num., abl. case, after de, $ 241. 

Elàtus esset is an irregular active verb, of the third conjugation, § 179; from 
efféro, compounded of ex and féro, $ 196, 6; (see féro and compounds, § 178); 
(give the principal parts in both voices, and the 1st and 8d roots) ;—it is formed 
from the third root, éiat-, (give the formations of that root in the passive voice); 
in the subjunctive mood, pluperfect tense, $ 145, V.; sing. num., third person, 
agreeing with is understood referring to Pausánias, $ 209, (5.) 

5. Romina pübes, sédáto tandem pdvire, postquam ez tam turbido 
die séréna et tranquilla lux rédiit, dbi vdcuam sédem régiam vidit, etsi 
sdtis crédebat patribus, qui proximi stétérant, sublimem raptum pró- 
cella; tdmen, vélut orbitatis métu icta, mosstum álíquamdiu silentium 
obtinuit. Liv. 1, 16. 


Analysis. This isa complex sentence, whose clauses constitute a period, 
$280. It is composed of the following members or clauses :— 
1. Romana pübes [támen] mestum dliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. This is the 
leading clause. The following are dependent clauses. 
. velut orbitátis métu icta, 
. sédato tandem pávore, 
postquam ez tam turbido die séréna et tranquilla lux rédiif, 
ubi vdcuam sédem régiam vidil, 
. etsi sdtis crédébat patribus, 
qui prozimi stétérant, 
. sublimem raptum prócella. 


Nore 1. In the preceding clauses the predicates are printed in Italics. 


NoTE 2. The connective of the 1st clause, is the adversative tdmen, which 
is inserted on account of etsi intervening between the principal subject and 

redicate. The connective of the 2d clause is vélut, of the 4th postquam, of the 

th bi, of the 6th etsi, followed by a clause constituting the protasis, and of 
the 7th qui. The 83d and 8th clauses have no connectives. 


(1.) The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pübes, which is limited 
by Rémana.—The grammatical predicate is Gnwit, which is limited by d&- 
quamdiu and silentium, and also either directly or indirectly by all the depend- 
ent clauses. Silentium is itself modified by maestum. 

a The second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth odifviog are used adverbially to 
enote the time and other circumstances modifyi c predicate 
silentium obtinuit, $ 201, T. principal 


CO AT Cn wm cr 
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2.) The second is a participial clause, equivalent to vélut (ea scil. pübes 

ig métu icta esset, $ 274, ti (a.) is í ? 

(8.) The third clause is also participial, and is equivalent to quum tandem 

séddtus esset, $ 257, R. 1; and hence pávóre represents the subject, and 
sédáto tandem the predicate—the former being simple, the latter complex. 

(4.) The grammatical subject of the 4th clause, which is connected to the 
esi. ipic postquam, $ 201, 9, is tur which is modified by séréna and 

.—The matical predicate is rédiit, which is modified by postquam 
and ex tam turbido die, § 208, L. 1, (3.), and II. 1. , 

(5.) The grammatical subject of the fifth clause is ea understood.—The 
grammatical predicate is which is modified by übí and vdcuam sédem 
régiam, & 208, I. 1, (8.) and II. 1. 

(6.) The grammatical subject of the sixth clause also is ea. Its grammati- 
cal predicate is crédébat, which is modified by sdtis and patribus, $ 203, I. (2.) 
and (8) and by tbe 8th clause, II. 8. 

(7.) The grammatical subject of the seventh clause is qui. Its grammatical 
predicate is séétérant, which is modified by prozimi, $ 208, I. (1.) is an ad- 
Jective clause, modifying patribus, $ 201, 7 and 9. 

(8.) The grammatical subject of the eighth clause, which has no connective, 
4 202, Rem., is eum, i. e. Rémiilum, understood. Its grammatical predicate is 
raptum ( esse ), which is modified by sublimem and précelld. 


Parsing. Hóméána is a patrial adjective, $ 104, 10, derived from Réma, 

$ 128, 6, (a.) and (e.); of the 1st and 2d declensions, $ 106, 2; fem. gender, 

. number, nom. case, eing with pübes, § 205. 

übes, 2 collective noun, 4 26, 4; 8d decl, fem. gender, $ 62; from the root 
péb-, 155 I. RB. 6; genitive pubis, $ 78, 1; (decline it);—found in the nom. 
sing the subject of obtinuit, $ 209, (a.) 

dmen, an adversative conjuuction, $ 198, 9, relating to etsi in the 6th clause. 

Mestum, a qualifying adj., $ 205, N. 1; of the Ist and 2d declensions, neut. 
gender, sing. num., acc. case, agreeing with silentium. 

Aliquamdiu, an adverb of time, $ 191, II.; compounded of diiguis and diu, 
$ 193, 6; and limiting obtinuit, $ 277. 

Bilentium, a com. noun, 2d decl., neut. gender, $ 46; sing. number, acc. case, 
the object of obtinuit, $ 229. 

Obtinutt, an active verb, of the 2d conj., $ 149, 2; from obtineo, compounded 
of ob and téneo, see $ 168; (give the principal parts in the act. voice, and the 
formations of the 2d root, 4 157 at the end) ;—found in the active voice, ind. 
mood, perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 8d person, eing with pübes, $ 209, (5.) 

Vélut for vélut si, an adverb, compounded of vel and ut, $198, 10; modifying 
icta, and obtinuisset understood, (as they would have done if, etc.) 

Orbitátis, an abstract noun, § 26, 5; from the primitive orbus, $ 101, land 2; 
8d decl., fem. gender, $ 62; from the root orbitat-, $ 56, L, and R. 1; (decline 
it) ;—found in the sing. num., subjective gen. case, limiting métu, $ 211. 

" Métu, an abstract noun, 4th decl, masc. gen., $ 87; sing. num., abl. case, 

247. 

Acta, a perf. part. pass., from the active verb ico, of the 8d conj. ( give the 
principal parts in both voices, and decline the participle);—found in the fem. 
gen., sing. num., nom. case, agreeing with pübes, § 205. . 

Sédáto, a perfect pass. part. from the active verb sédo, of the Ist conj., § 149, 
2; (give the principal parts in both voices, $ 151, 4; and decline it, , 
R. 2.);—found in the masc. gender, sing. num., abl. case, agreeing with pd- 
vóre, $ 205. 

Tondem, an adverb of time, $ 191, II.; modifying séddto, $ 277. 

Pávóre, an abstract noun, $ 26, 5, and $ 102, 1; (from pdveo), 3d decl., masc. 
gen., $ 68; root pdvor, $ 56, IL, and $ 70, (decline it);—found in the sing. 
number, abl. case, absolute with sédáto, $ 267. 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quam, § 198, 10; mod- 
ifying rédist, and connecting the Ist and 4th clauses, $ 201, 9. 

Ez, & preposition, $ 195, RK. 2. LL. 

Tam, an adverb of degree, $ 191, R. 2; modifying turbido, $ 277. 

27* 
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Twrbido, an adjective, agreeing with de. 

Die, & common noun, 5th decl., masc. gender, 4 90, Exc. 1.; sing. number, 
abl. case, after the prep. ez, § 241. 

eee adj-, 1st and 2d decls., fem. gen., sing. num., nom. case, agreeing 
with lux, § 205. 

i Ft a copulative conjunction, $ 198, 1; connecting &?réna and (ranquilla, 

218. 

Tranquilla, like séréna. 

Luz, & common noun, 8d decl., fem. gen., $ 62; from the root Mo-, § 56, L, 
and R. 2; genitive lücis, $ 78, 2. 

Rédiit, an irregular neuter verb, of the 4th conj., § 176; from rédeo, coni- 
pounded of eo, j 82, and the inseparable prep. red, | 196, (5.), 8; (give its prin- 
cipal parts);— ound in the ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 3d pers., 
agreeing with luz, $ 209, (5.) 
tying’ An "Y of time, and like postquam, a connective, $ 201, 9; and modi- 

ing vidit, $ 277. 

Vácuam, an adj., qualifying sédem. 

Sédem, a common noun, 8d decl., fem. gen., § 62; from the root séd-, 4 56, I., 
R. 6; genitive sédis, § 78, 1; (decline it) ;—found in the sing. num., acc. case, 
the object of the transitive verb vidit, § 229. 

Régiam, a denominative adj., $ 128, I., 2, (a.); from the primitive rez, agree- 

with sedem. 

idit, an active verb, of the 2d conj., (give its principal parts in the active 
voice, and the formations of the 2d root); found in the active voice, ind. mood, 
perf. indef. tense, sing. num., 8d pers., agreeing with ea, i. e. pibes, under- 
stood. 


Etsi, a concessive conjunction, $ 198, 4; corresponding to the correlative ad- 
versative conj. dimen, $ 198, 4, R. and 9. 

Sátis, an adverb of degree, $ 191, IIL, and R. 2; modifying crédébat, $ 277. 

Crédébat, an act. verb, $ 141, I.; 8d conj., (give the principal parts in the 
active voice and the formations of the 1st root) ;—found in the act. voice, ind. 
mood, imperfect tense, sing. num., 8d person, agreeing with ea, scil pubes, 
understood. | 
Patribus, & common noun, § 26, 8; 8d decl, from the root pate § 56, IL, 
R. 3; gen. patris, E masc. gender, § 28, 1; plur. num., dat. case, depending 
on crédébat, $ 228, R. 2. 

Qui, the subject of the 7th clause, is a relative pronoun, § 186; masc. 
gender, plur. num., agreeing with its antecedent patribus, $ 206, R. 19, (a.); 
and is nominative to stétérant, $ 209, (a.) 

Prozims, an adj. of the superlative degree, $ 126, 1, (compare it); of the Ist 
and 2d decls., masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, $ 205, $ 210, 
R. 1, (a.) and R. 8, (2.) 

Stétérant, a neuter verb, Ist conj., irregular in its 2d root, 6 165; (give Its 
principal parts, and the formations of the 2d root);—found in the act. voice, 
nd. son. plup. tense, $ 146, V.; 8d person plural, agreeing with its subject 

i, § 209, (0.) 

a ublimem, an adj., of the 8d decl, and two terminations, $ 109; masc. gen. 
sing. num., acc. case, agreeing with eum, (i.e. Rdmilum,) understood, an 
modifying also raptum esse, § 205, R. 15. 

Raptum (esse), an act. verb, 3d' conj.; (give the principal parts in both 
voices and the formations of the 8d root in the passive voice)—found in the 
pass. voice, inf. mood, perf. tense; but, following the imperfect, it has the 
meaning of a pluperfect, § 268, 2, and § 145, V.; depending on edébat, 4 272. 

Prócellà, a com. noun, 1st decl., fem. gen., sing. num., abl. case, § 247. 
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PROSODY. 


§ 28%. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, and the 
laws of versification. 


QUANTITY. 


1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in 
pronouncing it. Cf. § 13. 

2. A syllable is either short, long, or common. 
Pave The time occupied in pronouncing a short syllable is called a mora or 


(b.) A long syllable requires two more or double the time occu- 
pied in pronouncing a short one; as, dmareé. 

(c.) A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short; as the middle syllable of tén£bree. , 


8. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ;— 
natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel; accidental, when 
it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in résisto is short by nature; while in résüt it is long by its posi- 
tion, since it is followed by two consonants: $ 288, IV. On the contrary, the 
e in dédico is naturally long, but in déerro it is made short by being placed be- 
fore & vowel: $ 288, I. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined either by certain estab- 
lished rules, or by the authority of the poets. 

Thus it is poetic usage alone that determines the quantity of the first sylla- 
bles of the following words, viz. máter, friter, , , düco; páter, ávus, 

Y , is, etc.; and hence the quantity of such syllables can be as- 
certained by practice only or by consulting the gradus or lexicon. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The for- 
mer apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to particular 
syllables. 


GENERAL RULES. 


$ 283. I. (a) A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short; as, e in mus, t in patrie. Thus, 


Conscía mens recti famse mendacta ridet. Ovid. F. 4, 811. 
Ipse &tiam extnia laudis succensus &móore. Virg. A. i, 496. 


(b.) So also when A comes between the vowels, since À is account- 
ed only a breathing; as, nihil: (see § 2, 6.) Thus, - 
DS nthtld niAdU, in nthtlun nil posse réverti. Pers. 4, 84. 
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Exc. 1. (a.) Fio has the i long, except in f% and when followed 
by er; as fiunt, fiébam. Thus, 
Omnis jam f'iant, f'éri quse posse nógabam. Ovid. Tr. 1, 8, 7. 


(5.) It is sometimes found long even before er; as, f'iéret. Ter.; f'iéri. Plaut: 
and, on the contrary, Prudentius has ft with $ short. 


Exc. 2. (a.) E is long in the termination of the genitive and da- 
tive of the fifth declension, when preceded and followed by i; as, 
facie. Thus, ! 

Non rádii solis, néque lücida téla digi. Luer. 1, 148. 

(4.) In spei, rei, and fidei, e is short. 

Nore. In Lucretius, the e of rei is, in a few cases, long, and that of fides is 
lengthened once in Lucretius and once in a line of Ennius. 


Exc. 3. (a.) A is long in the penult of old genitives in at of the 
first declension ; as, auldi, piciat. Cf. § 48, 1. 

(5.) .A and e are also long in proper names in afus, efus, or eta; as, Caius, 
Pompéius, Aquiléta ; and in the adjectives Grátus and Vétus. Thus, 


JEthérium sensum, atque aurd$ simplicis ignem. Virg. A. 6, 747. 
Accipe, Pompét, déductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. Pont. 4, 1, 1. 
Necnon cum Vénétis Aquiléia perf ürlt armis. Sil. 8, 606. 


Exc. 4. (a.) J is common in genitives in ius; as, ünfus, illius. 
Illius et nitido stillent unguenta cápillo.' Tibull, 1, 7, 61. 
I ius paro déstillent tempora tarde Ta 2, 2. T. ™ 
(5.) But i in the genitive of alter is commonly short; and in that of dlius it is 
always long. 


Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long; that of Diana, to, and dhe, 
is common. 


Exc. 6. Greek words retain their original quantities, and hence, 
in many Greek words, a vowel is long, though immediately followed 
by another vowel; as, 


dér, Achdta, Achélons, dia, é0s, Láertes, and Greek words having in the orig- 
inal a long e or o (» or o.) See also $ 298, 8. 


(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei (v) before a vowel, and in 
Latin with a single e or i, have the e or $ long; as, ZXnéas, Alexandria, Cassio- 
péa, Clio, Darius, élégia, Gálátéa, Médéa, Mausoleum, Pénélópéa, T'hália, Atrides. 
Hence, most adjectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have the 6 
long: as, Cythéréus, Pélópéus; and the e remains long when et is restored; as, 
jpeta. 


Exc. Acddémia, chórea, Málea, plátea, and some patronymics and patrials 
in ets; as, Néreis, have the penult common. pure p 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in ews, 
generally shorten the e; as, Orpheos, héa ;—but the e is sometimes length- 
ened by the Ionic dialect; as, Céphéos, Iliónéa. 

(8.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally lengthen 
the first vowel; as, Ndis, Minóis, Gratus, Nérétus, Mindtus, Mácháon, Irion. 
But Thébdis, Simóts, Pháon, Deucdlion, Pygmálion, and many others, shorten 
the former vowel. 

Nore 1. Greek words in aon and ton, with à short in the genitive, have the 
penult long; but with o long in the genitive, the ve it short; as, Asyjthdon, 
Finis; Deucülion, -Onis. 8 gn ivy Hey "o: 
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Nore 2. In Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, the eu in the 
nominative is always a diphthong in the original, and, with very few excep- 
tions, in the Latin poets. 

IL A diphthong is long; as, aurum, fanus, Eubza, Pom- 
peius, Orpheu. Thus, 
InfernIque.lícus, Zzaque insüla Circes. Virg. A. 8, 386. 


Thésairos ignótum argenti pondus et auri. Id. A. 1, 859. 
Harpyüzque colunt tha, Phinéia postquam. Id. A. 8, 212. 


Exc:1. Pre, in composition, is short before a vowel; as, pr&ustus, 
preédciitus. Thus, 
Nec t5t& timen ille prior pr¥eunte c&rin&. Virg. A. 5, 186. 
In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 


Exc. 2. A diphthong at the end of a word, when the next word 
begins with a vowel, is sometimes made short; as, 

Instilé Yónlo in magno, quas dira Céleno. Virg. A. 9, 211. 

Exc. 8. The diphthongs consisting of « followed by a vowel are either lon 
or short; the two vowels thus combined being subject to the same rules o 
quantity, as their final vowel would be if standing alone; as, qud, qui, quórum, 
quia, quibus, quátio, quéror, equór, lingud, sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long; as, 
dlius for alius; cógo for código ; nil for nihil; jünior for jüvénior. Thus, 
Tityre coge pécus, tu post eárecta l&tébas. Virg. E. 8, 20. 


IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a double 
consonant, or the letter 7, is long by position; as, arma, bellum, 
axis, gaza, major. Thus, . 

.Püsciire Gpüriet vos d&d&ctwm dicére carmen. Virg. E. 6, 5. 
Nec mits vincet odr¥los ; nzc laurea Phoebi. Id. E. 7, 64. 


At ndbis, Pax alma, véni, spicamque ténéto. Tibull. 1, 10, 67. 
Rira jüvant: primis sic màjor gratia pomis. Mart. 4, 29, 8. 


Nore 1. A vowel (other than 4) before j is in reality lengthened by forming 
& diphthong with it, since $ and j are in fact but one letter. Thus major is 
equivalent to mai’-or, which would be pronounced md’-yor. See § 9, 1. 


Exc. 1. The compounds of jügum have i short before j ; as, btjü- 
gus, quádrij gus. us, ) 
Intérea bijtigis infert se Lücágus albis. Virg. A. 10, 575. 


REMARK. The vowel is long by position, when either one or both 
of the consonants is in the same word with it; but when both stand 
at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is either long or 
Short; as, 

Tolle mdras; semper ndcutt differre párátis. Lucan. 1, 281. 


Ferte citi ferrüm ; dite t2la; scandite müros. Virg. A. 9, 87. 
Ne t&men ignór?t, quse sit sententiá scripto. Ovid. 


NorE 2. A short vowel at the end of a word, before an initial double conso- 
nant or y in the following word, is not lengthened. 


Nore 8. In the comic poets a vowel frequently remains short though fol- 
lowed by two consonants, especially if only one of them is in the same word. 
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Exc.2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by'a 
liquid, is common; as, Ggris, phdrétra, vólücris, póplites, cochlea. 
us, 


Et primo símylis clicri, mox véra edlacris. Ovid. M. 18. 607. 
Natum ante Sra pitiris, pütrem qui obtruncat ad áras. Virg. A. 2, 668. 
Nox #2nbras profert, Phoebus fügat inde t2ngbras. Ovid. 


Rem. 1. If the vowel before a mute and liquid is naturally long, it continues 
80; a8, sdlübris, ambildcrum. 

REM. 2. In compound words, of which the former part ends with a mute, and 
the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute is made long by 
position; as, ábluo, dbruo, süblévo, quamobrem. 

REM. 8. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen the 
short vowel of the preceding word, except in the arsis of & foot; as, 

Terrasqué tractusque máris coclumque prófundum. Virg. E. 4, 51. 
Rem. 4. In Latin words, only the liquids / and r following a mute render 


the preceding short vowel common; but, in words of Greek origin, m and 9 
after a mute have the same effect, as in Técmessa, Pricne, Ojcnus 


SPECIAL RULES. 


FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLER. 
L DERIVATIVE WORDS. 


$ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their primi- 
tives ; as, 
by conjugation, Amo, Amat, &mábat, ámávi, Lendtus, etc.; by declension, Smor, 


is, ámóri, Amdribus, etc.; so, int ánimdtus, from anime ; &mebundus, 
from gémére; St Amilia, from fils, wibterwun from miiter ; prüpinquus, from 


Nore 1. Lér, pdr, sál, and pés in declension shorten the vowel of the nomi- 
native; as, sdlis, pédis, etc. 


Nore 2. The vowel of the primitive is sometimes lengthened or shortened in 
the derivative by the addition or removal of a consonant. 


REM. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second or third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primitives; 
as, 

puéritia, from putri; virgineus, from virginis; sálüber, from sálütis. 


Rem. 2. In verbs, the vowels of the derived tenses and of deriva- 
tive words agree in quantity with the verbal root from which they 
are formed; as, - 


móvébam, móvélo, móveam, móvérem, móve, móvére, móvens, móvendus, 
from mov, the root of the present, with ó short ;—móovéram, móvérim, IO Vissem 
movéro, movisse, from móv, the root of the perfect, with ó long; motürws 
motus ;—moto, mótto, motor, and motus, -üs, from mét, the root of the supine, 
with à also long. 

Rem. 8. (a.) Sólutum and vólütum from solvo and volvo have the first ble 
short, as if from sóluo, vdluo. So, from gigno come génui, génttum, as if from 
ino, and pótui, from pótis sum (possum). 


‘ 
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(&.) The a in da, imperative of do, is long, though short in other parts of the 
verb. See § 294, 2. , , : 


(e.) The o in pósui and pósitum is short, though long in póno. 


Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the first 
syllable long, even when that of the present is short; as, 

véni, vidi, féci, from vénio, video, fdcio; cásum, médtum, visum, from cddo, 
sóceo, video. 

Nore 8. Such perfects are supposed to have been formed either by the con- 
traction of reduplicated syllables, as «nio, perf. vdvéns, by syncope véént, by 


crasis vént, or by the omission of a consonant, as video, perf. vidsi, by synco 
vidi, the vowel jetaining the quantity which it had by position. y tymoope 


NorE 4. The long vowel of dissyllabic supines probably arose in like man- 
ner from syncope and contraction; as, video, vidsum, by syncope visum ; móveo, 
móritum, by syncope móitum, by contraction métum. 

(1.) (a.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short :—»ibi, 
dédi, fidi, (from findo), scidi, st&ti, stiti, tili. So also perciili, from 
percello. 

‘ 6.) The first syllable is also short before a vowel (4 288, 1.); as, riii. 


(2.) (a-) These ten supines have the first syllable short :—citum, 
(from ceo), dátum, ttum, lUum, quitum, rdtum, rütum, sdtum, situm, 
and statum 


(5.) So,.also, had the obsolete /f'ütum, from is, whence comes f"ütürus. 


Exc. 2. (a.) Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first two 
syllables short; as, 


cécidi, cécint, tétigi, didici, from cddo, cáno, tango, and disco. 


(b.) The second syllable of reduplicated perfects is sometimes made long b 
ition; as, . mómórdi, téténd téndi.— Cécidi from cedo, and | from pédo, retain 
ing the quantity of their first root also have the second syllable long. 


Exc. 3. Desiderative verbs in urio have the « short, though, in the third 
root of the verbs from which they are formed, it is long; as, cenátirio from 
cendti, the third root of ceno. So partürio, ésürio, nuptürio. 

Exc. 4. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third root of verbs of the first 
conjugation, have the i short; as, clámito, rdlito. See § 187, II. 1 


Exc. 5. A few other derivatives deviate from the quantity of their primi- 
tives. 


1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 


Déni, from décem. Mobilis, from móveo. Stipendium, from stips 
Fómes and ] from Persóna, from persóno. (stipis). 

Fómentum, j fóveo. Régüla and irom Suspicio, onis, from sus- 
Hümánus, from homo. Rex (régis), J régo. picor. 

Laterna, from liteo, Sécius, from sécus. Tégüla, from tégo. 

Litéra from lino. Sédes, from sédeo. . 


Lex (légis), from légo. Sémen, from séro. 


2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 


Dicax, from dico. Mólestus, from moles. — Sügax, from sügio. 
Dux (dücis), from düco. Náto, from natu. sup. S opor Jfrom sópio. 
Fides, from fido. Nóto, from notu. sup. yadum, fi Jom vido. 
Labo, from labor, dep. v. ddium, from odi. dco, from vox (vocis.) 


Lücerna, from lüceo. Quásillus, from quilus. 


& 
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NorE1. Disertus comes re (by syncope) from dissertus, the prefix dis 
ae short, § 209, 1. Cf. dirimo and diribeo, where s is changed to r. See § 196, 
( e 2. 


Nore 2. Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these 
lists; but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not 
entirely agreed. 

Remark 1. Some of these irregularities seem to have arisen from the influ- 
ence of syncope and crasis. Thus móbilis may have been mdvibiis; mótum, 
movitum, etc. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes the vowel in the derived word being naturally short, is 
restored to its pro uantity by removing one of the consonants which, in 
the primitive, made it ong by position; as, nüz, nicis. So, when the vowel of 
the primitive is naturally long, but has been made short before another vowel, 
it is sometimes restored to its original quantity by the insertion of a consonant; 
as, hibernus, from hiems. . 

REM. 3. The first syllable in liquidus is supposed to be common, as coming 
either from liquor or Biqueo; as, 

Crassique convéniant líquídis, et liquida crassis. Lucr. 4, 1265. 


II. COMPOUND WORDS. 


$ 285. 1. Compound words retain the quantity of the words 
which compose them ; as, 


déféro, of dé and féro; ddéro, of dd and óro. So dbórior, àmóvédo, circiméo, 
cómédo, énitor, pródüco, sübórno. 


2. The change of a vowel or a diphthong in forming the compound 
does not alter its quantity ; as, 


. concido, from cddo ; concido, from cedo; érigo, from régo; reclüdo, from claudo; 
iniquus, from equus. 

Exc. 1. À long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the following 
compounds :—agnitus and cognitus, from ndtus; dáéro and gero from siro; 
hódie, from hóc die: nihilum and nihil, from hilum; causidicus, and other com- 
pounds ending in dicus, from dico. 

Exc. 2. Imbécillus, from bicillum, has the second syllable long. The partici- 
ple ambitus has the penult long from itum, but the nouns ambitus and ambitio 

ollow the rule. 

Exc. 8. Innüba, prónüba, and subnüba, from nübo, have € short; but in con- 
nubium, it is common. 

Exe. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though long in 
the simple verbs. $ 294, (a.) 

NoTE 1. Prepositions of one syllable, which end in a vowel, are long ($ 294, 
(a.); those which end in a single consonant are short (§ 299, 1.) — T'rá from 
trans is long; as, trddo, trádüco. 

Exc. 5. Pro, in the following compounds, is short prf ánus, ari, 
prófecto, prófestus, próficiscor, prófiteor, profiigio, préfigus, procella, | pré- 
JSundus, prónépos, próneptis, and prótervus. It is common in procéro, n 
propago, propello, and propino.—Respecting pre in composition before a vowel, 
see $ 283, II. Exc. 1. 

REM. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, próphéta. In prol- 
ógus, propóla, and propino, it is common. 


REM. 2. The inseparable prepositions di (for dis) and se are long; 
as, 


didüco, sépáro. Respecting diserius, see $ 284, Exc. 5, 2, N. 1. 
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Rem. 8. (a.) The inseparable preposition re or red is short; as, 
' rémitto, référo, róéddmo, — 

(b.) Re is sometimes lengthened in religio, reliquie, reliquus, repérit, retilit 
ep recidit, redücére, where some editors double the consonant following re. 
Cf. $ 807, 2. In the impersonal verb refert, re is long, as coming from res. 

. REM. 4. A ending the former part of a compound word, is long; 
the other vowels are short; as, 
malo, qudpropter, trádo, (trans do); nZfas, valédico, hujuscémódi ; biceps, tri- 
dens, omnipótens, signif'ico; hódie, dem, philosóphus ; dücenti, lócüples 
Trüjágéna ; Poljdorus, Eurgypylus, Phra yoülus , nd : 

Exc.1. A. A is short in gudsi, edem, when not an ablative, and in some 
Greek compounds; as, ta, hexdméter. 

Exc.2. E. Eislong in crédo, némo, néquam, néqudquam, néquidquam, né- 
quis, néquitia; mémet, mecum, técum, sécum, sése, vécors, vésdnus, vénéficus, and 
tidélicet;—also in words compounded with se for sex or sémi; as, sidicim, 
sémestris, semódius ; but in selibra it is found short in Martial. 

NoTE 2. (a.) The first e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. 
See $ 295, Exc. 3. 

" (6.) E is common in some verbs compounded with facto; as, & cto, 
pitefacio, rdrefacio, tabefacio, ttpefacio. ficio; as, Bguefiücio, 

Exc. 8. 1. (1. J is long in those compounds in which the first part is de- - 
clined, ($ 296;) as, quidam, quivis, quilibet, quantivis, quanticumque, tantidem, 
unicuique, eidem, reipüblice, utrique. 

(2.) lis also long in those compounds which may be separated without al- 
tering the sense, ($290 ;) as, lüdimágister, siquis, agricultüra. C 

(8.) J, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made long 
. by contraction; as, tibicen for tibiicen, from tibia and cdno. See § 283, III. ' 

(4.) lis long in bige, quadriga, ilicet, scilicet. 

(5.) In idem, when masculine, $ is long; but when neuter, it is short. The i 
of ü^igue and uirdbique, the second in ibidem, and the first in nimirum, are long. 
In übicumque, as in #51, à is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dies have the final of the former part long; as, biduum, 
triduum, méridies, quótidie, quotidianus, pridie, postridie. 

Norte 8. In Greek words, $, ending the former part of a compound, is short; 
as, Callimáchus; unless it comes from the diphthong ei (v), or is made long or 
common by position. 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of contro, intro, retro, and quando 
(except quandóquidem,) is long; as, controversia, intrüdüco, retrücédo, quandoque. 
O is long also in dlióqui (-quin), and utróque. 

(2.) O is long in the compounds of and eo; as, quómódo quicumque qué- 
nam, quólibet, quominus, quócirca, qudes, uique (i. e. ef quo) ; 7 m, eóne ; but 
in the conjunction qudque, it is short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an oméga (vw) have the o long; as, 
geometra, M inótaurus, lagopus. 


Exc. 6. U, Uis long in Jüpiter (Jóvis páter), and jüdico ( jis dico). 


III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 


§ 286. 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its cases, 
it has more syllables than in the nominative singular; as, paz, pácis; 
sermo, sermonis. ‘The number of increments in any case of a noun is 
equal to that of its additional syllables. j 

28 
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2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular, but 
Yer, süpellez, compounds of cdput ending in ps, and sometimes jécur, 
have two increments; as, 
hx t-in-é-ris; süpellez, sü-pel-lec-ü-lis ; anceps, an-cip-t-tis; jécur, jé-eim- 


Remarx. The double increase of iter, etc., in the singular number arises 
from their coming from obsolete nominatives, containing & syliable more than 
those now in use; as, itiner, etc. 

_ 9. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension have one 
increment more than the genitive singular; as, 





rez, Gen. ré-gis, D. and Ab. rég-t-bus. 
sermo, —— ser ———— ser 
iter, —— i-tin-é-ris, i -nér-i-bus. 


4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the incre- 
ment. Ifa word has but one increment, it is the penult; if two, the 
antepenult is called the first, and the penult the second ; and if three, 
the syllable before the antepenult is called the first, the antepenult 
the second, and the penult the third increment; as, 

1 142 1 2 128 

ser-mo, ser-mó-nis, ser-min-t-bus ; é-ter, {-tin-é-ris, tt-i-nér-t-bus. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment is the 
same in all the other cases as in the genitive singular}; as, 

sermonis, sermóni, sermónem, sermone, sermónes, sermonum, sermonibus. Bobus, 
or bübus, from bos, bovis, is lengthened by contraction from . 


Nore. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same rules 
of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 


INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 
. OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 


§ $80. 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions in- 
crease in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before the 
final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule with its ex- 
ceptions, § 283, I. 

Thus, aura, gen. aurdi, $ 288, I. Exc. 8, (a.): fructus, dat. fructüi, § 288, L 
(a.): dies, gen. Eon $ 283, . Exc. 2, (a.) ^ , , 


INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


2. The increments of the second declension in the singular 
number are short; as, 
géner, généri ; sátur, sátüri ; ténér, néri; vir, viri. Thus, 
Ne, puri, ne tanta ünímis assuescite bella. Virg. A. 6, 833. 
Monstra sinunt; génzros externis affóre ab óris. Id. A. 7, 270. 


.. Exc. The increment of Iber and Celüber is long. For that of genitives in 
$us, Beo $ 288, Exc. 4. ! 
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INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


3. The increments of the third declension and singular num- 
ber:in a and o are long; those in e, 4, u, and y, are short; as, 
dnimal, dnimalis: culor, aulicis; sermo, serminis ror, férücis; Opus, 
, cris; miles, militis ; ex supplicis ; reri, murmüris ; 
hicks’ chldmys, chlámjdis; Styx, Sie Thus, 
Prónáque cum spectent untmdalia cétéra terram. Ovid. M. 1, 84 
Hsec tum multiplici pdpiilos sermóne replébat. Virg. A. 4, abe 
Inoumbent généris lapsi sarcIre ruinas. Id. G. 4, 249. 
Quàlem virgIneo démessum pollice fidrem. Id. A. 11, 68. 
Adspice, ventdai ccidérunt murmiiris aurse. Jd. E. 9, 68. 


Exceptions in Increments in A. 


1. (a.) Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increase 
short; as, Annibal, Annibdlis ; Amilcar, Amilcdris. 

(&.) Par and its compounds, and the following—dnas, mas, vas (vddis), bac- 
car, hépar, jübar, lar, nectar, and sal—also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before it, is 
short; as, daps, ddpis ; ; Arabs, Ardbis. 

8. Greek nouns in a and as (ddis, dnis, or dtis) increase short ; as, 
lampas, lampádis; Mélas, Mélánis; poéma, poémdtis. 

4. Th followi in. az increase short:—dbaz, anth A Ataz, 

lima. las , oraz, and nycticóraz  detpas, faz, harpaz, iita, alla 

and stjraz. rhe in increment of is doubtful. 


Exceptions in Increments in O. 


1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short; as, 

marmor, marmóris ; corpóris; ébur, cbéris. But os (the mouth), and 
the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, increase long. 
The increment of is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, which, 
in the oblique cases, have omicron, but long in those which have 
omega ; as, 

Aédon, Aédinis; A non, Agámemnónis :—Plato, Pldtinis ; Stnon, Sindnis ; 
Sicyon, Bicyónis. | Sidon, Orion, and A:geon, have the increment common. 


8. (a.) In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, whether 
Greek or barbaric, o is generally short ; as, 


Macédo, Mücedónis. So, Amasónes, Aénes, Myrmidónes, Santines, Sazónes, 
Bénónes, Teutónes, etc 


(b.) But the following have o long:—Eburdnes, Lacónes, Jones, Nasaménes, 
(or -iónes), Vettónes, Burgundiónes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short ; as, Hector, Hectóris ; rhétor, 
rhétóris ; Agénor, Agénoris. 

6. Compounds of pus, (wrote), as tripus, polypus, CEdipus, and also arbor, 
mémor, bos, compos, impos, and lépus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before it, is 
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scrobe, scróbis ; , indpis ; Dólopes. But it is long in the increment.of 
eercope, 'Qyclopa! an hydrops. 
. T. The increment of Allobroz, Cappádoz, and pracoz, is also short. 


Exceptions in Increments in E. 


1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their increment; 
as, Siren, Sirénis. So, Aniénts, Nériénis, from Anio and Nério, or 
rather from the obsolete Anien and Nérignes. 

2. Heres, lócüples, mansues, merces, and quies—also Iber, ver, lex, rez, álec ot 
alex (hàl-) narthex and vervez—plebs and seps—increase long. 

8. Greek nouns in es and er (except aér and ether) increase long; 
as, magnes, magnetis; ; crater, crüteris. 


Exceptions in Increments in I. 


1. Nouns and adjectives in tz, increase long; as, victriz, victricis 
féliz, félicis. 


' Exc. Cile, Ciliz, coxendiz, filiz, forniz, hystriz, kiriz, nix, piz, sif, stris 
and rarely sandia: or sandyz, increase short. 


..2. Vibez and the following nouns in is increase long:—dis, glis, lis, vis, m. 
sis, Quiris, and Samnis. The increment of Peiphis i is common. 

, 8. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis increase long; as, del- 
phin, delphinis ; Sdldmis, Sdldminis. 


Exceptions in Increments in U. 


1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives 1n ve, have 
the penult long; as, 
palus, pilidis ; tellus tellüris; virtus, virilis. But intercus, Ligus and pécus, 
phate increase short. , in 
2. Fur, fruz, (obs.), luz, and Polluz, increase long. 


Exceptions in Increments in Y. 


1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long; a as, Trd- 
chyn, Trachgnis. 

2. The increment of bombyz, Cegz, gryps, and mormyr, is long; that of Be 
éryz and sandyz is common. 


wae 


INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 


§ 288. 1. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative singular. 
REMARK. When the ablative singular is wanting, or its lace i is supplied by 


& form derived from a different root, an ablative may, for this p e, be as- 
sumed, by annexing the proper termination to the root of the pl Mural 


2. When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is called the 
plural increment as, sa in misdrum, no in démindrum, pi in rüpium. and 
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$. In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, í and u are short; 
as, | 
nro dnimdbus, rérum, rébus, génirürum, ambobus; sermonibus, ldcübus. 
us, 
Appia, longürum, téritur, régIna ciarum. Stat. 8. 2, 2, 12. 
Sant ic duh rérum, et Tepfem mortalia tangunt. Virg. A. 1, 462. 
Atque &lil, quorum cbmodis prisca virdrum est. Hor. B. 1, 4, 2. 
Portübwus égrédior, ventisque /érentíbus üsus. Ovid. 


IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 


§ $80. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its parts, 
it has more syllables than in the second person singular of the present 
indicative active; as, das, dd-tis; dóces, dó-ce-mus. 

2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal to that 
of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the last syllable is 
never considered the increment. If a verb has but one increment, it 
is the penult; and this first increment, through all the variations of 
the verb, except in reduplicated tenses, continues equally distant 


from the first syllable. e remaining increments are numbered 
successively from the first; as, 
á-mas, mó-nes, au-dis, 
1 : 1 1 
á-màá-mus, m6-né-tur, au-di-tis, 
1 2 12 12 
üm-à-b&-mus, món-ó-ré-tur, au-di-é-bas, 
12 8 12 8 12 8 4 
im-d-vé-rd-mus. mon-6-bim-!-ni. au-di-6-bám-1-nl. 


8. A verb in the active voice may have three increments; in the passive, it 
may have four. 

4. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an active 
voice, formed from the same root, may be supposed. 


1 12 
Thus the increments of le-td-tur, let-d-bd-tur, etc., are reckoned from the 
supposed verb iato, letas. 
§ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long; 
$ and « are short; as, 
dindre, monere, fücttóte, vdlimus, régébamini. Thus, 
Et cantare püres, et respondére pitrati. Virg. E. 7, 5. 
Bic Equidem dacébam ánimo, rébarque fütürum. M. A. 6, 690. 
Cumque lóqui pótérit, matrem f'ücitóte sálütet. Ovid, M. 18. 


.9 
Scindttur incertum stüdia in contraria vulgus. Virg. A. 2, 39. 
Nos niimérus simus, et früges consümére nati. Hor. Ep. 1, 2, 27. 


(a.) Exceptions in Increments in A. 


The first increment of do is short; as, ddmus, ddbamus, ddret, dd- 
türus, circumddre, circumdabamus. 
28% 
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(b.) Exceptions in Increments in E. 


1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the present and 
imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the second increment 
in béris and bére ; as, | 

régére (infin. and imperat.), régéris or régére (pres. ind. pass.), régérem and 
rigiver (imp. subj.); Gmabéris, dmabere ; moméberis, móndbére. 

Nore 1. In vélim, vélis, etc., from vdlo, (second person, regularly vdlis, by 
syncope and contraction vis), é is not an increment, but represents the root 
vowel à, and is therefore short; § 284, and § 178, 1. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed from 
them; as, 

dmávéram, dmadvérat, dmdvérim, mónuérimus, rezóro, audiveritis. 

Nore 2. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, e be- 
fore r retains its original quantity; as, fféram, for flévéram. 

; For the short e before runi, in the perfect indicative, as, stéérunt, see Sysiole, 


(c.) Exceptions in Increments in I. 


1. I before v or s, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 

as, 
pitiui, audivi, quaesivit, divisit, audivimus, divisimus, audivéram. 

2. Iis long, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, in the final 
syllable of the third root of gaudeo, arcesso, divido, fdcesso, lácesso, 
péto, quaro, récenseo and obliviscor ; as, 

dvisus, arcessitus, divisus, fácessitus, ldcessitus, pótilus, quaesitus, récensiius, 

tus; gàvisürus, etc. 

8. J in the first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
Imus of the perfect indicative, is long; as, ) 


audire, audirem, auditus, auditürus, pres. vénimus, but in the perfect vénimus. 
Soin the ancient forms in ibam, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutribat, 
lénibunt ; and also in ibam and ibo, from eo. 


Nore 3. When a vowel follows, the i is short, by $ 283; as, audiunt, audié- 
m. 


4. lis long in the first and second persons plural of subjunctives in sim, sis, 
sit, etc., ($ 162, 1,); as, simus, siis, velimus, vélitis, and their compounds; as, 
possimus, adsimus, málimus, nólimus. So also in nólito, nolite, nólitóte, after the 
analogy of the fourth conjugation. 

5. Jin ris, rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect sub- 
junctive, is common; as, . 

vidéris, Mart.,occidéris, Hor.; vidéritis (Ovid), dédéritis (Id.); f'écérimus (Ca 
tull.), égérimus ( Virg.) 


(d.) Exceptions tn Incremenis in U. 


U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles formed 
from the third root of the verb; as, ; 
sécitius, sólütus, sócütürus, sólütürus. 
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RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF PENULTIMATE AND ANTEPE- 
NULTIMATE SYLLABLES. 


I. PENULTS. 


$991. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten the 
penult; as, 
dmdrdcus, ZEguptidcus, rusticus, triticum, viáticun. 
Except Ddcus, mérd ópücus;.dmicus, apricus, ficus, mendicus, picus, 
posticus, püdicus, spicus, umbilicus, vicus. 
2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, and atrum, lengthen the 
penult; as, 
candélébrum, délabrum, lavdcrum, eérátrum. 
$. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult; as, 
Except dca, rassen, doa, fukn, ma 
xcept , mantica. ca, scuii 
tunica, wimica ; and also Fo Mang in ica Sa ees riy rr ent 
as, fabrica, grammática, etc. So mdnice. , 


4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult; as, Atlantiddes, 
Pridmides. 


Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or és (x); as, 
Atrides, from Atréus; Neoclides, from Neoclés; except, also, Amphidrdides, 
Bélides, Amgclides, Ljcurgides. 

5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and ois, lengthen the 
penult; as, , . 

Achais, Chryséis, Minds. Except Phicdis and Thébdis. The penult of Né- 
reis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult; as, 

vádo, cédo, dulcédo, formido, Pddo, testüdo. Except cddo, divido, édo (to eat), 
comédo, Macédo, , sólido, spádo, trépido. Rudo is common. 


7. Words in idus shorten the penult; those in udus lengthen it; 


as, 

callidus, herbidus, limpidus, lividus, perfidus; crüdus, lüdus, nüdus, südus, üdus. 
Except Jdus, fidus, inf'idus, nidus, sidus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult; as, . 

sdga, colléga, auriga, riiga; tmago, cáligo, erügo. Except cdliga, ossifrága 
tóga, pldga, (a region, or & net), füga and its compounds, stéga, ecldga, go, 

go, go. . 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult; as, 

crindle, mantéle, ancile; dles, miles, gra; anndlis, cridélis, civilis, cürülis.— 
Except mdle;—verbals in ilis and bilis; as, dgilis, dméabilis ;—adjectives in 
alis; as, umbrütilis, ;—and also, indoles, sóbóles; périscélis, dapsilis, grácilis, 
Mimilis, párilis, similis, stérilis, mügilis, strigilis. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult; as, 

phdsélus, quiréla, prélum. Except gélus, gélum, scélus. 


11. Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words in. 
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$us, and those in ulus, ula, and ulum, of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult; as, 
elus ; , : ;ovütilus, 
fabian sept datlaa SMCS corcilum, pbi gare 
12. Words in ma lengthen the penult; as, 
fama, poma, rima, plima. Except dnima, cima, décima, lacrima, victima, 


13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 

lévámen, grámen, crimen, flümen, jamentum, dirdmentum. Exce e 
lémen, Hymen, élimentum, and a fw verbal nouns derived from Pretbe of the 
second and third conjugations ; as, dimentum, dicimen or émólá- 
mentum, mónümentum, regimen, spécimen, tEgimen, etc. 

14. Words ending in tmus shorten the penult; as, 

dnimus, décimus, finitimus, fortissimus, maximus. Except bimus, limus, mimus, 
Cpimus, quadrimus, simus, trimus, and two superlatives, imus and primus. 


Norr. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains the 
same; as, déciimus, optimus, mazümus, for décimus, etc. 


15. A, e, o, and u, before final mus and mum, are long; as, 


rdmus, rémus, extrémus, primus, dim um, eUlóémum. Except didmus, 
n, cinndmum, dómus, eus, hümus, Doetümus, thdldmus, tómus, cdldmus 


16. (a.) Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult; as, 
lana, áréna, cdrina, mátróna, lina, máne, septéni, octdnt, indnis, finis, tmmanis. 
Except advéna, cottána, ptisána, mina, gina, béne, sine, cánis, cinis, sdvénis ; ‘and 
the following in (na, —buccina, dómina, fiscina, fémina, fuscina, lamina, machina, 
pagina, patina, sarcina, tibicina, trütina: and in plur. dpine, mina, nundina. 
compounds of géno; as, indigéna. 
(b.) Verbs in ino and inor shorten the penult; as, 


destino, fascino, inquino, sino, criminor. Except festino, propino, sdgino, dpi- 
sor, and the compounds of clino ; as, inclino, eto. 


17. (a.) Adjectives in inus, when they express time, or indicate a 
material or an inanimate substance, shorten the penult; as, 


crastinus, diütinus, pristinus, pérendinus : fdginus, crócinus, hydcinthinus, ddd- 
mantinus, crystallinus, óleáginus, bombgcinus. Except mátütinus, répentinus, ves- 
pert 


nus. 
(b.) Other adjectives and words in inus and in inum lengthen the 
penuit; as, 
caninus, binus, péregrinus, mdrinus, clandestinus, süpinus: linum. Except 
acinus, dsinus, coccinus, cóminus, éminus, cóphinus, dóminus, fácinus, f dticinus, 
protinus, sinus, terminus, géminus, circinus, minus, válicinus, succinum, fascinum. 


18. A, e, o, and v, before final nus and num, are long; as, 

urbánus, sérónus Patronus, prónus, münus, tribinus, fanum, vénénum, donum. 
Except dnus, an ol woman, galbánus, mdnus, dcednus, plátánus, ébénus, gónut, 
limigénus, pénus, ténus, Vénus, dnus, bónus, sónus, thrónus; lagdnum, peucédé- 
num, popdnum, tympdnum, abrótónum. 


19. Words ending in ba, bo, pa, and po, shorten the penult; as, 


dba, jüba, sylliba; bibo, cübo, próbo; dldpa , scdpha; crépo, participo. 
re Taba, seriba, bübo, glübo, "iho, tübo. b ha cépa, cüpa, pápa, piipa, 
tipa, scópa, stipa ; cdpo, répo, ettpo. 
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20. Words in al, ar, are, and aris, lengthen the penult; as, 

tribünal, vectigal : lápánar, pulvinar ; altáre, liquedre; ndris. Except dnimal, 
capital, cabital, tórdl, jübar, sálar, mare, bimdris, hiláris, cantháris, cappáris, 

cáris. 

21. Before final ro or ror, a and e are short; i, o, and v, are long; 

dro, páro, féro, géro, séro, céléro, tempéro, quéror ; miror, spiro, tiro; auctóro, 
ignóro, bro; cüro, düro, figüro; lüror. Except decláro, péro, spéro; foro, mé- 
ror, sóror, vóro, füro, sátüro; and derivatives from genitives increasing short; 
as, augüror, décóro, mémóro, murmüro, etc.; from augur, augüris; décus, décd- 
ris, etc. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short; the other vowels are 
long ; as, 

mérum, mérus, hédéra, strum, célérum ; cárus, mirus, mórus, mürus, gyrus; 
dra, spira, dra, ndtira, lórum. 

Except, 1. austérus, gdlérus, plérus, procérus, sincérus, sérus, sévérus, vérus, 
cratéra, céra, péra, panthéra, stdtéra. 

Exc. 2. barddrus, cammárus, cámiürus, canthdrus, chorus, fórus, hellébérus, 
nirus, dpipdrus, dvipdrus, phosphórus, pirus, sdtyrus, scárus, spárus, tavidrus, 
tórus, zéphyrus; amphóra, ancóra, cithára, hára, ljra, móra, purpüra, philjra, 
pira, sdtira; forum, gárum, párum, suppárum. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult ; as, 

J'ümósus, vindsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult; as, 

piétas, civitas, bonitas. 


25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter and itus 
‘shorten it; as, | " 

státim, (constantly), viritim, tribütim ; acriter, funditus. Except sitim, (im- 
mediately), affátim. 

26. (a.) Words in ates, itis, otis, and in ata, eta, ota, uta, lengthen 
the penult, as, 

vates, péndtes, vilis, mitis, cáryótis, Icáriótis, piráta, meta, poeta, dlita, cicüta. 
Except sitis, pótis, drdpétu, nóta, róta. 

(b.) Nouns in ia shorten the penult; as, 

dmita, navita, orbita, sémita. Except pituita. 

27. Nouns in atum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult; as, 

lüpátum, dcónitum, vérütum. Except défrütum, pulpitum, pétóritum, lütum 
(mud), compitum. 

28. Nouns and adjectives ending in tus lengthen the penult; as, 


barbátus, grátus, bdlétus, fácétus, crinitus, péritus, egrólus, totus, argütus, hir- 
situs. Except cdlus, látus, (-éris), impetus, métus, végétus, vétus; dnhélitus, digi- 
tus, grátuitus, hàlitus, hospitus, servitus, spiritus; antiddtus, nótus, quótus, tolus 
(su great); arbütus, pütus; incljtus; and derivatives from perfect participles 
having a short penult; as, exercitus, hdbitus. 


29. A penultimate vowel before v is long; as, 


cláva, Oliva, dives, nàávis, civis, pápáver, pàvo, privo, Ovum, prüvus, astivus 
fügitives. Except Avis, brévis, gris, Wvis, duis; cdvo, grévo- jüco, ldvo, (ivo, 
6vo; dvus, cdvus, fávus, nóvus, favor, pdror, nóvem. . 
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80. Words ending in dez, diz, mez, niz, lez, rez, lengthen the 
penult; as, 
códez, jüdez; lddix, rddiz; cimez > slate; ilex; cárer, mürex. 
Except cilex, silex, rümez. ; pumes; gummi muri , 
lI. ANTEPENULTS. 


§ 292. 1. Jis short in diminutives in icius and icellus (a, um), 
whether nouns or adjectives; as, 

coliciilus, dulctciilus, crdticila, pellictila, mollicellus. Except words in which 
the preceding vowel is short; as, cüticüla, cániciüla: or in which i is long in the 
primitive; as, cornicüla, from corniz, -icis. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, éni, and estmus, lengthen the antepe- 
nult; as, 

viginti, quádráginta, tricéni, quinqudgéstmus. 

8. O and u before final lentus are short; as, 

vindlentus, fraudiilentus, pulvérülentus, trücülentus. 


4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; as, 

drdnea, linea, cáneo, münia, pünio, Fdvonius, patrimónium. Except casidnen 
tinea, máneo, mineo, móneo, séneo, téneo, ignóminia, luscinia, vénta, ldnio, cinio, 
$ngénium, génius, sénio, sénium ; words in cinium, as, lénócinium ; and deriva- 
tives in onius, when o in. the root of the primitive is short; as, Agdme 1 
from Agdmemnon, -dnis. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, orius, orium, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

Greo, cibàrius, plantárium, dictérium, censórius, tentórium. Except cdreo, eé- 
rius, desidérium, wupérium, mágistérium, minisiérium. — - 

6. Adjectives in a/fcus, atilis, lengthen the antepenult; as, 

dquáticus, plumátilis. Except some Greek words in dticus; as, grammdticus. 


7. I before final tüdo is short; as, 
altitádo, longitüdo. 


8. Verbals in bilis lengthen a but shorten i in the antepenult; as, 
dmábilis, mirabilis; crédililis, terribilis. In hábilis, b belongs to the root. 


9. U before v is short, (except in Jüverna) ; as, 
Jüvénis, jivéndlis, jüvénilitas, flüvius, dilivium. 


III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 


$ 293. 1. Patrials and proper names of more than two sylla- 
bles, found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten the 
penuit :— 


ba, de, 0,8 es, dus,18 ena,J® rus, atus, 
ca. leí on, . les eus, anes, erus,21 itus, 
la? . pe, os lis,lo s,16 ^ enes, yrus, — otus. 
be, re, er,? bus, fas le aris, asus, 
ces al, mas, cus! mus,  yris osus, 
che, il, ras, chus,!2  phus,l9 asis,20 usus, 
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1Marica, Nasica.—?Eriphyla, Messála, Philéméla, Suaidéla.—*Bérénice.— 
4Eriphyle, Neóbüle, Périméle.—4Eurépe, SIndpe.—®Carthigo, Cipavo, Cüpido, 
Origo, Theano.—7Alémon, Anthédon, Chalcédon Jüson hrlémon, Pólypé- 
mon, Sarpédon, Thermédon.—*Cercfros, Pé áréthos, Pharsalos, Sériphos.— 
*Méleáger.—1Bessális, Eumélis, Jüvénülis, Martiàlis, Phásélis, Stym alis.— 
UBénacus, Caicus, Gránicus, Nümicus, Trivicus.—!2Ophitichus.—!8Abydus.— 
MCápháreus, Enipeus, Prómétheus, Phóróneus, Salmoneus, Otleus.—l5Céthà- . 
gus. 6 Names in -clus, in -olus (except Xólus, Naubdlus), in -bulus, (except 

ibülus) Eumélus, Getiilus, Iülus, Massplus, Orbélus, Pharsálus, Sardánà . 
lus, Stymphalus.— {Some in -démus and -phémus; as, Acádémus, Pólfphe- . 
mus,—8Seriphus.—'9Alcména, Athénxz, Caména, Fidéna, Messéna, Müréna, 
dicens. Amásis.—?Hómérus, Ibérus.—“Aratus, Csrütus, Torquátus.— 
2:3Hér&clitus, HermAphréditus.—2Bathrotus. 


2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the poets 
with the following terminations, lengthen the penult :— 


ana, 88, num,? tas, nus,!2 urus, etus,!6 

ina, taí tum, des? ^ pus, esus,5 ^ utus, 

ona,’ tm,5 or? tes,9 — irus, isus, ytus,!7 

yna, ene,® nas, tis, orus,4 ysus, vus. 
Exceptions, 


iSéquina.—*Miitina, Próserpína, Ruspina, Sarsina.—*Axdna, Matróna.- 
‘Dalmite, Próchyta, Sarmáta, LApitha—#Galite, Jaximéte, Massigtte, 
Mácétse, Saurdmit2a.—*Cl¥méne, Héléne, Melpdméne, Nyctiméne.—7Ariml- 
num, Drépánum.—*Nümlitor.—?Miltiádes, Pyládes, Sotádes, Thücydides; 
tronymics tn -des, ($ 291, 4,) and plurals in -ades.—'"Antiphátes, Chárltes, Eu- 
rybates, Ichnóbátes, Euergétes, assligétes, and all names in -crates.—l!Der- 
cétis.—!2Apidanus, Apónus, Cáránus, Chrysógónus, Ciminus, Clyménus, Con- 
oánus, Dardánus, Diádüménus, Edrinus, Eridanus, Facinus, Halénus, Libánus, 
Morini, Mycónus, Nebróphónus, Olénus, Péricl¥ménus, Rhódánus, Santónus, 

équani, Stéphánus, Télégónus, Terminus, and names in -gonus and -xenus.— 
I (Edipus.—sPácórus, Bosporus, and names in -chorus and -phorus; as, Stési- 
chórus, Phosphorus.— "Ephesus, Vogésus, Volésus.—6lapétus, Taygétus, 
Vénétus.——" Epytus, Anytus, Eurytus, Hippolytus. 


8. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, and ad- 
jectives derived from proper names, though followed by a vowel, is 
ong. See § 283, I. Exc. 6. 


JEnéas, Ethion, Achélóus, Achilléus, Alcyónéus, Alexandria, Aldeus, Al- 
phéus, Aminéus, Amphiüáràus, Amphigénia, Amphion, Amjyth&on, Arion, An- 
chiséus, Atlantéus, Antidchia, Bidnéus, Caesárea, Calauréa, Callidpéa, Cassió- 

ea, Cleanthéas, Cydónéus, Cymódócea, Cythéréa, Darius (-6us), Déidimia, 
Iud aon, Didmédéus, Dólichaon, Echion, Eléus, Éndjiniónéus, Ényo, Eous, 
Erébens, Erecthéus, Gálátea, Gigantéus, Hérácléa (-éus), Hippod&mia, Hypé- 
rion, llth?ia, Imàon, Idlius, Iphigénia, Ixion, Làódámia, Latous, Lesbous, 
Lycaon áchàon, Mausoleum, Médéa, Ménélaus, Méthion, Myrtous, Ophion, 
Orton, Ontthyta, Orphéus, Pallantéum (-us), Pandion, Paphagen, Pénéus, Pen- 
thésiléa, Pheebéus, Poppéa, Protésilàus, Pyrénéus, Sardous, Thalia. 


Nors. us in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly a diph- 
thong; as, Alceus, Geneus, Orpheus, Péleus, Perseus, Proteus, Théseus, Tydeus, 
which are dissyllables; Bridreus, Eni heus, Macdreus, Typhdeus, which are tri- 
syllables, Jdóméneus, etc. Cf. § 283, Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in 
Greek are written ss (eios), eus forms two syllables; as, Alphéfs. So also in 
adjectives m eus, whether of Greek or Latin origin; as, £rébéüs, Erecthéüs, 

cis; auréüs, 
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QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 
IL VOWELS. . 


MONOSYLLABLES. 


§ 994. (a) All monosyllables, except enclitics, ending in a 
vowel, are long; as, 

à, Gh, da, std, 2, dé, mi, ¢4, 28, 8, ri, d, f't, hi, qui, ni, si, O or dh, dà, pro, 
proh, qud, sid, tà. 


. POLYSYLLABLES. 
A final. 


l. A final, in words declined, is short ; as, müsd, templi, cápi- 
td, Tyded. Thus, 
Màsà mihi causas mémbra; quo nimine leso.... Virg. A. 1, 8. 


Exc. A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, and in 
the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es ; as, 


Misa, fundá; O Ainéd, O Palla, O Anchisà. - 


2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, dmd, frustrd, 
anted, erga, intra. Thus, 
Extra fortünam est quidquid donatur imicis. Mart. Epig. 5, 42, 7. 

Exc. A final is short in eid, itd, quid, and in pau, when used adverbially, 
in the sense of ‘for example.’ It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, 
and in numerals ending in ginta; as, triginta, etc. In postea, it is common. 

n 


A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphd, bétd, etc., and 
in térdtantard, the imitated sound of the trumpet. 


E final. 


§ 395. £ final, in words of two or more syllables, is short; 

as, naté, patré, ipsé, curre, régéré, nempé, anté. Thus, 
Inctpt, parvé puer, risu cognosciré matrem. Virg. E. 4, 00. 

REMARK. The enclitics -ue, -ne, -ve, -ce, -te, -pte, etc., as they are not used 
alone, (aye e short, according to the rule; "as, néqué, hüjusc?, suapté. Cf. 
4 294, (a. 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth declension3; 
as, 

Calliópé, Tydidé, fidé. So alsoin the compounds of ré and dié; as, quaré, 
hódie, pridié, postridié, quótidié, and in the ablative /amé, originally of the fifth 
declension. 

Exc. 2. £ final is long in Greek vocatives from nouns in -es, of the third 
declension; as, Achille, Hippóméné; and in Greek neuters plural; as, cété, mélé, 
ptlagé, Tempe. 

Exc.3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the second 
person singular of the imperative active; as, dócé, món ;—but it is 
sometimes short in cdve, vale, and vide. 
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Exc. 4. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives of the 
second declension ; as, . 

placidé, pulchré, valdé for véidé, macimé ; but it is short in bénd, mdlé, inferné, 
and superné, 


Exc. 5. Féé, ferm, and ohé, have the final e long. 
I final. 


§ 296. final is long; as, ddmini, fili, classi, dücéri, si. 
Thus, 


Quid d3mint ficient, audent cum talia fares. Virg. E. 8, 16. 

Exc. 1. (a.) I final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, (bi, and dbi. 

(5.) In sigue and commonly in ibidem it is long, but in sibivis and iibinam it 
is short.—(c.) In niss, qudsi, and cui, when a dissyllable, ¢ final is common, 
but usually short. In étinam and ttique, and rarely, also, in dé, it is short. 

Exc. 2. J final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the third de- 
clension, which increase in the genitive; as, Paliádi, Minoidi, Téthyi. 

Exc. 8. J final is short in the vocative of Greek nouns in -is; as, Alezt, 
Daphni, Pári. But it is long in vocatives from Greek nouns in -is, (t) -entos ; 
as, Simdi, Pjrii. 

Exc. 4. J final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in -ei, or, be- 
fore a vowel, -sin; as, Drydst, hérdist, Trddsin. 


O final. 


§ 397. O final, in words of two or more syllables, is com- 
mon; as, virgo, dmo, quando. Thus, | 
Ergd métu cápita Scylla est YnfmIca páterno. Virg. Cir. 886. 
Erg sollYcíteo tu causa, pócünia, viteo es ! Prop. & 6, 1. 

Exc. 1. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular; as, démind, regno, 
bond, sud, illo, eo. 

Exc. 2. O final is long in ablatives used as adverbs; as, cert, falso, mérito, 
eulgd, ed, quo; and also in omnino, in ergó, ‘ for the sake of,’ and in the inter- 
jection 19. 

REMARK 1. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of the Augus- 

age. 

REX. 2. In poets subsequent to the Augustan age, final o in verbs, in ge- 
runds, and in the adverbs ddeo, ideo, ergo, stro, véro, porro, retro, immo, tdcirco, 
sübito, and postrémo, is sometimes short. 

. Exc. 8. O final is short in cito, illico, préfecto, and the compounds of módo; 
as, dummédb, postmódó, etc.; and in égo and Àómo it is more frequently short 
an long. 


Exc. 4. O final in Greek nouns written with an oméga (e) is long; as, Clio, 
JDidó, Athó, and Andrógeó, (gen.) 


U final. 


§ 2908. 1. U final is long; as, vultà, cornu, Panthu, dictu, 
diu. Thus, 
Vuità, quo celum tempestitesque sírénat. Virg. A. 1, 255. 
29 
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Exc. Indé and nénd, ancient forms of in and son, have u short. J is also 
short in terminations in ds short, when s is removed by elision; as, contenti", 
for contentis. See § 805, 2. ' ° 


Y final 


2. Y finalis short; as, Moly, Tiphy. Thus, 
Mblj vicant sápéri: nigra radice ténétur. Ovid. M. 14, 292. 
Exo. Yin the dative T'éthy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 


1L CONSONANTS. 
MONOSYLLABLES. 


$ 299. 1. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant 
are long; all other monosyllables ending in & consonant are 
short; as, 
vir, fir, jis, splén, vér, far, lar, Nar, par, Ser, für, fds, mds, rés 
Dis jiu i, vis; flds, moe, vie, Tos, 0, (oris), dde, gras, d. ie Mer 
dd, quid, quis, qudt, à; as, 
Ipse dócet quid ügam. —Füs eet ut Bb hoste dicirl, Ovid. M. 4, 428. 
&r Kdeo frondi némirum, cer atile silvis. Virg. G. 2, 823. 


. Norr. The rules for the quantity of fina] syllables ending in a consonant 
imply that the consonant is single, and that it is preceded by a single vowel. 
If otherwise the syllable will be long by $ 288, IV. and II. 

Exe 1. Gr, fl, mél, pol, vir, ds (gen. ossis), and probably vas (vddis), are 
short. 


Exc. 2. En, nón, quin, sin, crds, plis, cir, and pdr, are long: so also are 
particles and pronouns ending in c, except néc, which is short, and the pro- 
nouns hic and hoc, in the nominative and accusative, which are common. 


Exc. 8. Monosyllabic plural cases of pronouns and forms of verbs in as, es, 
and is, are long; as, hás, quds, hós, nds, e0s, quds, his, quis j—dás, fis, stés, is, 
fis, sis, vis; except és from sum which is short. . 


Exc. 4. The abridged imperatives retain the quantity of their root; as, dic, 
dic, from dico, diico ; fic, JS ér, from facio, f'éro. 


POLYSYLLABLES. 
D, L, N, R, T, final. 


2. Final syllables ending in d, 1, n, r, and t, are short; as, 
sid, consül, carmén, pütér, cdápüt. Thus, 
Obstüpuit simil ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. A 1, 518. 


Nomén Artónium Siotilas implévérit urbes. Ovid. F. 2, 99. 
Dum ldqudr, horrdr, hábet; parsque est méminisse doloris. Id. M. 9, 291. . 


Exo. 1. Ein én is long. 
Exc. 2. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in on, 


written with an omicron), masculine or feminine accusatives in en or 
en, and genitives plural in on, lengthen the final syllable; as, 


Titan, Orion, JEnéán, Anchisin, Callitpón ; épigrammáton. 
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Exc. 3. Aer, ethér, and nouns in ér which form their genitive in 
éris, lengthen the final syllable; as, 


cratér, sotér. So also Ibér; but the compound Celtiber has sometimes in 
Martial its last syllable short. 

REMARK. A syllable ending in ¢, may be rendered long by a diphthong, 
by contraction, by syncopation, or by position; as, aut, dbit for dbiit, f'ümát, 
for fumdrit, dmant. ‘See $ 283, II. III. IV., and $ 163, 7, (d.) 


M final. 


Nore. Final m with the preceding vowel is almost always cut off, when 
the next word begins with a vowel. See Ecthlipsis, $ 305, 2. 


8. Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short; 


Quam laudas, plümà? cocto niim idest hónor tdem. Hor. 8. 2, 2, 28. 


RxxARK. Hence in composition the final syllables of cum and circum are 
short; as, cimédo, circikmágo. 


C final. 


4. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, dléc, slic, $stác, 
suc. Thus, | 
Illic indocto primum se exércuit arcu. Tib. 2, 1, 69. 


Exc. The final syllable of dónéc is short; as, 
Donée &ris f2lix, multos nümérabis &micos. Ovid. Trist. 1, 9, 5. 


AS, ES, and OS, final. 


$ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long; as, 
misds, piétds, mds, /Enéás, quiés, sermónés, dies, Pénélépés, dücentiós, mónés, 
hónós, virds, dóminós. Thus, 
Has autem terrás, Itélique hanc litdris dram. Virg. A. 8, 896. 
8i módo des illis cultus, st»nüésque páratus. Ovid. M. 6, 464. 


Exc.1. (a.) AS. As is short in dnds, in Greek nouns whose genitive ends 
in ddis or ddos; as, Arcás, Pallás; andin Greek accusatives plural of the third 
declension; as, hérdds, lampddds. 

(4.) As is short also in Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek patronym- 
CS; as, . - 

Exc. 2. ES. (a.) Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of the 
third declension which increase short in the genitive; as, hospés, 
limés, hébés ; gen. hospitis, etc. 

(5.) But it is long in dbiés, driés, pdriés, Cérés, and pés, with its compounds ' 
cornipés, sónipés, etc. 

(c.) Es, in the present tense of sum and its compounds, and in the preposi- 
tion pénZs, is short. . 

(d.) Es is short in Greek neuters in es; as, cdcoéthés, and in Greek nomina- 
tives and vocatives plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase 
in the genitive; as, Arcádés, Tróés, Amazónés; from Arcas, Arcádis, etc. 

Exc.8. OS. (a.) Os is short in compds, impds, and ds (ossjs), with its com- 
pound exós. 
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(b.) Os is short in Greek nouns and cases written in the original with omi- 
cron; 98(1) in all neuters; as, chads, épds, Argós; (2) in all nouns of the second 
declension; as, Ilids, Tyrds, Dilós ; except those whose genitive is in 6, (Greek 
&); as, A en. Athó ; (3) in genitives singular of the third declension; as, 
Pallédds, ethos, from Pallds and. Téthys. , 


IS, US, and YS, final. 


$ 301. Final syllables in £s, vs, and ys, are short; as, 
turris, militis, mitis, dmdtis, dmabis, mágis; pectis, biniis, dis, dmaniis, rursüs 
téniis ; Ciipys, Itys. Thus, — oe 
Non apts inde tiilit collectos sédiila flores. Ovid. M. 18, 928. 


Sérits aut citius sádem prdpzramtis ad ünam. Id. M. 10, 83. 
At Capys, et quórum mélior sententia menti. Virg. A. 2, 35. 


Exc. 1. IS. (a.) Js is long in plural cases; as, 

müsis, nobis ; omnis, urbis, (for omnés, urbés); quis, (for queis or quibus), Se 
also in the adverbs gratis, ingrátis, and fóris, which are in reality datives or 
ablatives plural. 


Et líquidi s!miil ignis; ut Ats exordia primis. Virg. A. 6, 33. 
Quis ante dra patrum Tróje sub moenibus altis. Id. A. 1, 95. 
Non omnis arbusta jüvant, hümtlesque myricm. Id. E. 4, 2. 

Adde tét égrégias urbis, ópérumque l&bórem. Jd. G. 2, 156 


(b.) Js is long in the nominative of nouns whose genitive ends in iis, tnis, or 
entis; as, Samnis, Sdldmis, Simois. 

(c.) Is is long in the second person singular of the present indiea- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation; as, 

audis, nescis. So also in the second persons, f'is, is, sis, vis, vilis, and their 
compounds; as, adsis, possis, quamvis, mális, nolis, etc. Cf. i 299, 1, Éxc. 8. 

d.) Ris, in the future perfect and perfect subjunctive, is common; as, 
vidéris. 

Exc. 2. US. (a.) Us is long in nouns of the third declension which 
increase long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension, (§ 89, Rem., 
and § 283, IIT.); as, 

tellüs, virtis, incüs;—fructüs. But pdlis, with the us short, occurs in Horace, 
Art. Poet. 65. 

(b.) Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong.ows - 
(eve) whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Amdthis, Opis, (Edipüs, 
tripis, Panthüs ; gen. Didüs Sopphüs . But compounds of pus (7ov), when of 
the second declension, have us 5 Ort; as, pülipis. m 

Norte. The last syllable of every verse, (except the anaprestic and 
the Ionic a minore), may be either long or short at the option of the . 
poet. 

REMARK. By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syl- 
lable, a short one may be used in its ste ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required; as in the following verses, where the short syl- 


lable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cw instead of a 
short one :— 


Sangulnedque minu crépitantia conciitit arma. Ovid. M. 1, 149. 
Non éget Mauri jácülis, neo arch. Hor. Od. 1, 22, 2. 
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VERSIFICATION. 


FEET. 
§ 309%. A foot is a combination of two or more syllables of 
& certain quantity. 


Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of two 
or three syllables; compound feet of four. 


I. SIMPLE FEET. 
1. Of two Syllables. 


peeosoceccceesSWO long, ——j 88,,.. er orn e*ccccí J andint. 
$C). 00 "99999 e v tWO short, — -—j as, OO eo . Déas. 
hee, or choree,.....% long and a short, — —; as,........ oes rma 


yeeeoecececeec cof Bhort and a long, .— —; 8$,....ese eee. ÉPRÉ. 


2. Of three Syllables. 


Dactgl. ..............& lon and two short, — — ~;a8,....... .corpord. 
sovcecececess WO short and a long, ~ — —; as,....... .ddmini. 

Y peso eo oo eo threeshort, — — — 3 88,.... co eee oo oo o Pücéré. 
JMolossus, .. .. .. .. .. .. . three long, — — —; as, ....... TREE É 
Amphiorach, ........ ,.& short, a long, and a short, — — —; as,. .dmdré. 
Amphimácrus, or Cretic,a long, a short, and a long, — — —}; as, . .cástitás. 
Bacchius,. .. .......... a short and two long, — — —; as,........ Cátónés. 
Antibacchius,..........two long and a short, — — —; as, eet Réimanis, 


II. COMPOUND FEET. 


Dispondee,. . . . . .. ...& double spondee, — — — —} 85,.......... cónflizérünt. 
Proceleusmatic,......a double Pyrrhic, ~ ~ ~ —; 8s,.......... ornate 
Ditrochee,..........a double trochee, — — — —; as,....... .. Cómpróbàvit. 
Ditambus,...........% double iambus, — — ~ —; as,.......... admavérant. 
Greater Tonic, "T ..& spondee and a Pyrrhic, — — — ~; as,.. .cdrrézimiis. 
Smaller Jonic,.......8 Pyrrhic and a spondee, ~ —— — —; as,... própérábánt. 


Choriambus,........% choree and an iambus, — — ~ —; as,.. .térrificdnt. 
Antispast,...........an iambus and a choree, «— — — ~; as,.. :ddhesissé. 
First epitrit,........an iambus and a spondee, — — — —; as,.. .ámávérünt. 
Second epitrit,. (0.8 trochee and a spondee, — — — —; 88,...cónditórés. 
Third epitrit, .. .....8 spondee and an iambus, — — — —; as,.. .discórdiás. 
Fourth epitrit,.......a spondee and a trochee, — — — ~; as,. . .áddüxistis. 


First gececoocoe a trochee and a Pyrrhic, — ~ ~ ~; as,.. .témpóribüs. 
PRON, .. 00000 an iambus and a Pyrrhic, ~ — ~ ~; 8s,... poténtid. 

Third powon,........ a Pyrrhic and a trochee, — ~ — ~; as,...dnimdtis. 

Fourth paon,. ...... a Pyrrhic and an iambus, ~ —— ~ —; as,.. .céléritás. 


Remarx. Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times; 
as the spondee, the dactyl, the anapsest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 


29* 
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METRE. 


§ 303. 1. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

2. In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part of a 
verse, or any number of verses. es 

8. Metre is divided into dactylic, anapestic, tambic, trochaic, chori- 
ambic, and Jonic. These names are derived from the original or 
fundamental foot employed in each. 

4. A metre or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In the dactylic, choriambic, and Ionic 
metres, a measure consists of one foot; in the other metres, of two 
feet. Two feet constituting a measure are sometimes called a syzyqy. 


VERSES. 


§ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged in a 
regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 
1. Two verses are called a distich ; a half verse, a hemistich. 


2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like the 
different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly predominates 
in them ; as, dactylic, tambic, etc. ;—sometimes from the number of 
feet or metres which they contain; as, séndrius, consisting of six feet; 
octónürius, of eight feet; mónóméter, consisting of one measure; dim- 
ter, of two; triméter, tetraméter, pentaméter, hezaméter ;—sometimes 
from a celebrated author who used a particular species; as, Sapphic, 
Anacreontic, Alcaic, Asclepiadic, Glyconic, Phalecian, Sotadic, Archi. 
lochian, Alemanian, Pherecratic, Aristophanic, etc., from Sappho, Ana- 
creon, Alceus, Asclepiddes, Glijcon, Phalecus, Sotddes, Archilóchus, 
Aleman, Pherecrdtes, Aristophdnes, etc.—and sometimes from the 
particular uses to which they were applied; as, the prosodiac, from 
its use in solemn processions, the paremiac, from its frequent use in 
proverbs. . 

8. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may be 
complete, deficient, or redundant. 

(1.) A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

(23 A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it is 
called brachycatalectic. 

(8.) A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. | 

(4.) A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hyperméter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms—the first referring to the species, the second to the number of 
metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic triméter catalectic. 
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5. A verse or portion of a verse of any kind (measured from the 
beginning) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a half, is 
ed a trihémiméris ; if it contains five half feet, or two feet and a 
half, it is called a penthémiméris ; if seven half feet, or three feet and 
a half, a hepthémiméris ; if nine half feet, or four feet and a half, an 
ennehémiméris. A portion of a verse consisting of one whole metre 
and a half, is called a hémidlius, as being the half of a trimeter. 
Nor. The respective situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 
6. ScANNING is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which it is 


composed. 


REMARK. In order to scan correctly, it is necessary to know the quantity 
of each syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called , 


FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
SYNALGPHA. 


$ 305. 1. Synalepha is the elision of a final vowel or 
diphthong in scanning, when the following word begins with & 
vowel. 
Thus, terra antiqua is read ferr' antiqua; Dardánida infensi, Dardánid' in- 
Sensi; vento huc, vent? huc. So, 
Quidve miror? si omnes dino ordIne hábétis Achivos. Virg. A. 2, 102. 
Which is scanned thus— 
Quidve miror? s’ omnes iin’ ordin? hábétis Achivos. 


(1. The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, vc, vah, are not elided ; 


O et de Láti&, O et de gente Sábina. Ovid. M. 14, 882. 


Remark. But O, though not elided, is sometimes made short; as, 
Te Córydon O Alexi; tr&hit sua quemque voluptas. Virg. E. 2, 65. 


(2.) Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
ease, when in the thesis of a foot, they are commonly made short; as, 


Victor ípud ripidum Simoénta süb [lid alto. Virg. A. 5, 261. 
Anni tempire eo quí Etésic esse féruntur. Lucr. 6, 717. 

Ter sunt cónàtt imponére Peli Ossam. Virg. G. 1, 281. 
Glaucd et Pindpia, et Indo Mélicertee. Id. G. 1, 486. 


(8.) Barely a short vowel, also, remains without elision; as, 
Et véra incessu patuit det. Ille übl matrem.... Virg. A. 1, 405. 


(4.) Synalopha in a monosyllable occasionally occurs; as, ° 
Si ad vitülam spectas, nihil est, quod pocüla laudes. Virg. E. 8, 48. 


For synalcpha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, $ 807, 8. 


ECTHLIPSIS. 


2. Lcthlipsis is the elision of a final m with the preceding 
vowel, when the following word begins with a vowel. Thus, 
O cüras hómInum, O quantum est in róbus Yn&ne! Pers. 1, 1. 
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Which is thus scanned— 
O cüras himin’ O quant’ est in rdbus inane. 
Monstrum horrendwm, informe, ingens, cui limen &demptum. Virg. A. 8, 668. 


(1.) This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets; as, 
Corpórüm officium est quiniam prémére omnia deorsum. Lucr. 1, 368. 
See § 299, 2. 
(2.) Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; as, con- 
tent’ atque (Enn.), for contentus atque; omnibu’ rébus. (Lucr.) So, 
Tum lat&rali’ ddlor, certissimw nunciw mortis. Lucil. 


Remark. This elision took place principally in short syllables. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, $ 807, 8. 


SYNERESIS. 


§ 306. 1. Syneresis is the contraction into one syllable 
of two vowels which are usually pronounced separately. Thus, 


Aurea percussum virga, versumque vénénis. Virg. A. 7, 190. 
Eosdem hibuit sácum, quibus est 5lata, c&pillos. Prop. 4, 1; 1. 
Tityre, pascentes a flümIne reice c&pellas. Virg. EK. 8, 96. 


REMARK 1. So Phaethon is pronounced Phathon; alveo, alvo; Orphea, 
; deorsum, dorsum. 
Synseresis is frequent in ii, tidem, iisdem, dii, diis, dein, deincepe, deinde, 
derat, deéro, deiràt deesse ; ‘as, , uu , 
Preecipitatur &quis, et áquis nox surgit ab tsdem. Ovid. M. 4, 02. 
Sint Meecénates; non deerunt, Flacce, Márónes. Mart. 8, 56, 5. 


Rem. 2. Qui and huic are usually monosyllables. 


(2. When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter; as, 
e in anteambiilo, anteire, antéhac, dehinc, mehercüle, etc., and a in contraire. 

(8.) The syllable formed by the union of i or « followed by another vowel 
retains the quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short; as, abiéte, áriéte, 
dbiégne, pariétibus, consiliim, fortuitus, N ásidiénus, vindémidtor, omnid ; génud 
ténuis, pituita, flüviórum, etc. In such examples, the 4 and « are ronounced 
like initial y and w; as, ábyéte, páryétibus, consilyum, fortwitus, N ásidyénus, 
omn-yd, tenwis, pitwita, etc.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the above 
examples. 

Nore. In Statius, the word tnuidre occurs as a trisyllable, in which the 
three vowels, uio, are united in pronunciation; thus, té e. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synalcepha or echthlipsis, two vowels suffer synsere- 
sis; as, stellio et, pronounced stell-yet: consilium et,—consil-yet. 

(5.) If only oné of the vowels is written, the contraction is called crasis; as, 
df, consili, for dii, consilii. 


(1.) 
deest, 


DIZRESIS. 


2. Dierésis is the division of one syllable into two; as, 


aulát, Tróia, silüa, stiddent; for aula, Troia or Troja, silva, suddent. So, 
siiésco for suesco; réligiils for réliquus; ecglits for ecquis; miliiis for milvus, eto. 
a8, 
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Athéreum sensum, atque awrát simplicis ignem. Virg. A. 6, 747. 
Atque &lios alii irrident, Vénéremque süddent. Lucr. 4, 1158. 
Grammitici certant; et ádhuc sub *üdíce lis est. Hor. A. P. 78. 
Aurarum et sie métu. Jd. O. 1, 28, 4. 
(1.) So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong. (« or n 8s, 
suqna for élégia, Baccheid for Bacchéa, Rhetétis. for Rhotéus, Pleids for Plids: 
and also in words of Latin origin; as, V étüs for Vetus, Aquiléid for Aqwileid. 


BExARK. This figure is sometimes called dialysis. 


SYSTOLE. 


$ 907. I. Systdle is the shortening of a syllable which is 
long by nature or by position; as, — 

vid?'n for videsne, in which e is naturally long; sóti'n for sdtisne, in which ¢ is 
long by position ;—Aódie for hóc die; multimódis for multis módis. So, 

.. Düobre multtmddis vices, et flectére cantus. Lucr. 5, 1405. 

(1.) By the omission of j after db, dd, 6b, sib, and vé, in compound words, 
those prepositions retain their naturally short quantity, which would otherwise 
be made long by position; as, dbici, dicit, ddicis, etc. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis didicit vexatio rébus. Mart. 10, 82, 1. 

REMARK. In some compounds the short quantity of dd and 46 is preserved 
before a consonant by the elision of the d or b of the preposition, as in dpério, 
ópério, dmitio, etc. | 

(2.) The penult of the third person plural of certain perfects is said by 


some to be shortened by systole; as, siétérunt, tilérunt, etc. ; but others ascribe 
these irregularities to the errors of transcribers, or the carelessness of writers. 


DIASTOLE. 


2. Diastóle is the lengthening of a syllable which is naturally 
ghort. I 


(1.) It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
, réligio, etc. ‘Thus, . 
Hanc tYbi Pridimides mitto, Lédea, stlitem. Ovid. H. 16, 1. 
Rélígióne patrum multos servata per annos. Virg. A. 2, 715. 


(2.) Some editors double the consonant after the lengthened re; as, relligio. 
(8.) Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 


SYNAPHEIA. 


8. Synapheia is such a connection of two consecutive verses, 
that the first syllable of the latter verse has an influence on the 
final syllable of that which precedes, either by position, synale- 
pha, or ecthlipsis. See §§ 283 and 305. 


(1.) This figure is most frequent in anapsstic verse, and in the Jonic a 
e , 


The following lines will illustrate its effect:— 
Preeceps silvas montesque fugtt 
Citus Acton. Sen. 


Here the ¢ in the final syllable of fugit, which is naturally short, is made 
by position before the following cdd ocanta tc. ian 
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Omnis Mercürio similis, vócemque eblóremque 

Et crines flavos.... Virg. A. 4, BBS. 

Dissidens plébi nüméro beats . 
Eximit virtus. Hor. O. 2, 2, 18. 


In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are combined, 
being elided before e£ in the following line; in the latter there.is a si 
combination of synapheia and ecthlipsis. 
(2.) By synapheia, the parts of a compound word are sometimes divided be- 
tween two verses; as, 
-... 8l non offendéret Qnwum- 
Quemque poétarum lime ]&bor et mira... Hor. A. P. 290. 


(8.) In hexameter verse a redundant syllable at the end of a line elided be- 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next line, by causing the accent to fall on 
the second syllable of the concluding spondee, and connecting the two versos 
by synapheia, excites the expectation of something which is to follow, and 
often tends to magnify the object; as, 

Quos süpér- | -àtrá s1- | -léx, jam- | -jam lap- | -sirk c&- | -déntt- 
Peery asslullls. vi FE: Bm Be | | lg 


REMARK. The poets often make use of other figures, also, which, however, 
are not peculiar to them. Such are sis, dpharésis, epenthisis, 
apocópe, paragüge, tmésis, antithésis, and metathésis. See $ 822. 


ARSIS AND THESIS. 


§ 308. (1) Rhythm is the alternate elevating and depress- 
ing of the voice at regular intervals in pronouncing the syllables 
of verse. 


(2.) The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms designate, also, the parts of a foot on which the eleva- 
tion or depression falls. 


1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot; and hence, 
in a foot composed wholly of long, or wholly of short syllables, when 
considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined ; but when 
such foot is substituted for the fundamental foot of a metre, its arsis is 
determined by that of the latter. 


REMARK. Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on 
the first syllable; but in iambic or anapsestic metre, it has it on the last. 


2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice as 
long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — ~ ~, and anapsst, — — —, it is equal; in the tro- 
chee, — ~, and iambus, ~ —, it is twice as long. This difference in the pro- 
portionate duration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rh 
A foot is said to have the descending rhythm, when its arsis is at the beginning, 
and the ascending, when the thesis is at the beginning. 


8. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is called 
the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is resolved into 
two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. - 

Nore 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the an- 


cients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in beating time, 
and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received the ictus. 
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Nore 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, the 
accent of each word should always be preserved; while others direct that the 
stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no regard should 
be paid to the accent. 


It is generally. sup that the final letters elided by synalcpha and ecth- 
psis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 


CZSURA. 


§ 309. Cesura is the separation, by the ending of a word, 
of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 
Cesura is of three kinds :—1, of the foot; 2, of the rhythm; and 3, 
of the verse. 
1. Cesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is 
completed ; as, 
Silves- | -trem tenu- | -i Mu- | -sam medi- | -táris a- | -vén&. Virg. E. 1, 2. 


2. Cesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from the 
thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and fourth 
feet of the preceding verse. 

REM 1. It hence appears that the cesura of the rhythm is always a cesura 
of the foot, as e. g. in the 2d, 8d, and 4th feet of the preceding verse; but, on 
the con , that the czesura of the foot is not always a csesura of the rhythm, 
as e. g. in the fifth foot of the same verse. 

(1.) Czsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, 
to stand in the arsis of the foot instead of a long one, it being length- 
ened by the ictus; as, 

Péctórt- | -büs InbI- | dns spI- | -rántf& | eónsülft | &xta. Virg. A. 4, 64. 

This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

REM. 2. Cesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

8. Casura of the verse is such a division of a line into two parts, 
as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without injury to 
the sense or harmony. 


Rem. 3. The czsura of the verse is often called the cesural pause. In sev- 
eral kinds of verse, its place is fixed; in others, it may fall in more than one 
place, and the choice is left to the poet. Of the former kind is the pentameter, 
of the latter the hexameter. 


The proper place of the ceesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall be necessary, 
under each species of verse. 


REM. 4. The effect of the csesura is to connect the different words har- 
moniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, to the 
verse. 


" DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 


§ 310. I. A hexameter or heroic verse consists of six feet. 
Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, and each of 
the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; as, 
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At tibi | térrfbI- | -18m s5nt- | -tim prveiil | Hrs ck- | -noré. Yirg. A. 9, 503. 
Intdn- | -#I cri- | -nés Joo | i oér- | -vIcé flü- | bint. Tibull. 8, 4, 27. 
Lüd&ré | quaj vél- | -Jém c&l&- | -m5 pér- | -oisit &- | -grésti. Virg. E. 1, 10. 
1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in such 
case is called spondaic; as, 
Cári di- | -üm sdbv- | -1és mag- | -nàm Jóvís | Incré- | -méntüm. Virg. E. 4, 49. 
REMARK 1. In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the 


fifth should not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to 
be especially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 


2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent recur- 
rence of dactyls; a slow and heavy one by that of spondees; as, 
&drüpé- | -dànt pii- - | ta ls | cà . Virg. A. . 
mu In- Pel xt od | ona wt | each’ tallant eid. oy wg. A. 8, 606 


Rem. 2. Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has 
an agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in & word of two or 
three syllables, and a monosyllable at the end of a line is generally ungraceful, 
but sometimes produces a good effect; as, 

Stérnitiir, | &x&nY- | -misqué, tré- | -màns pró- | -cimbit hii- | -mt bos. Virg. A. 6, 481. 
Partiri- | -ünt món- | -tés: nàs- | -cétür | ridicii- | -lds mis. Hor. A. P. 18. 

8. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due at- 
tention to the cesura. (See § 809.) A line in which it is neglected is destitute 
of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose; as, 

Roms | miónx& | térriiit | Impigér | Hannibal | irmis. En». 


4. The cesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is that which 
occurs after the penthemiméris, i. e. after the arsis in the third foot. 
This is particularly distinguished as the heroic cesura. Thus, 

At ddmiis | Intéri- | -dr [ ré- | -galt | splóndidá | lixd. Virg. A. 1, 687. 


5. Instead of the preceding, a cssura in the thesis of the third 
foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as heroic; as, 
Infan- | -dim ré- | -gtnà || jii- | -bés rénd- | -vàr$ d3- | -Iórem. Virg. A. 2,8- 

Rem. 8. When the cesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the 
he miméris, i. e. after the arsis of the fourth foot, another buts ighter one is 
often found in the second foot; as, 

Primi té- | -nét, || plati- | -süqué vé- | -lat [| frémY- | -tiiqud ad- | -cündo. Virg. A. 5, 888. 


6. The cesura after the third foot, dividing the verse into exactly 
equal parts, was least approved ; as, 
Cul nón | dictiis Hy- | -las püér |] €t La- | -tónví | Délos. Virg. G. 8, 6. 


REM..4. The czsural pause between the fourth and fifth feet was considered 
as peculiarly adapted to pastoral poetry, particularly when the fourth foot was 
a dactyl, and was hence termed the bucohc ceesura; as, 


Stant vitü- | -li ét ténd- | -ris mi- | -gitíbüs || aér& | complént. Nemes. 


Norse 1. The cesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine or 
syllabic cesura; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee imme- 

lately precedes. When a ceesura occurs in the fifth foot it is usually the 
trochaic czesura, unless the foot is a spondee; as, 


FraxInüs | In sil- | -vis pül- | -chórrim&, | piniis in | hortis. Virg. E. 7, 65. 
(a.) It is to be remarked that two successive trochaic ceesuras in the second 


and third feet are, in general, to be avoided, but they are sometimes d 
to express irregular or impetuous motion; as, , employed 
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Una Eu- | -rüsqu£ No- | -tGsgwé rü- | -ànt et$- | -bérqué pró- | -oéllis. Virg. A. 1, 85. 


(5.) Successive trochaic csesuras are, in like manner, to be avoided in the third 
and fourth feet, but are approved in the first and second, in the fourth and 
ift, and in the first, third and fifth. See Virg. A. 6, 651: 1, 94: and 6, 522. 


Nore 2. In the principal czsura of the verse poets uently introduce & 
pause in the sense, which must be attended to in order to determine the place 
of the cesural pause. For in the common place for the cszesura in the third 
foot there is often a csesura of the foot; while, in the fourth foot, a still more 
marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is to be considered as the 
principal cesura, and distinguished accordingly; as, 


Bellt | ferri- | -tàs poe- | -tes, | por- | -tasqué ré- | -frégit. Hor. 8.1, 4, 61. 


IL. The Priapéan is usually accounted a species of hexameter. It 
is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each, 
having generally a trochee in the first and fourth place, but often a 
spondee and rarely a dactyl; in the second, usually a dactyl; and 
an amphimacer and more rarely a dactyl in the third; as, 

© cd- | -lénkk | qui$ cüpis j; pontd | làdér$ | longs. Catull. 17, 1. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting of 

alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See § 816, IV. V. Thus, 
DO od- | -IónY&, quf | ciipis 
Ponts | lüdéré lon- | -go. 

Nore. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapéan, when it is s0 con- 

structed as to be divisable into two portions of three feet each; as, 
Tértis | pars pà- | -tri dá&tá | pars dita | tartm | matri. Catull. 62, 64 
See above, 6. 


$ Bil. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 


REMARK 1. It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into 
two hemistichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spon- 
dees, followed by a long syllable; the last, of two dactyls, also fol- 
lowed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nati- | -r&$ séqui- | -tür (| sémink | qiiequé sü- |. Prop. 8, 7, 20. 
Carmint- | -büs vi- | -vés jj] témpüs In | ómné mé- | -1s. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of scannin 
pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which the first and secon 
may each be a dactyl or a spondee; the third is always a spondee; 
and the fourth and fifth are anapsests; as, 

Nata- | -rtB séquI- | -tür || sém- | -Ink quts- | -qué sis. 
CürmiIni- | -büs vi- | -vés |] tém- | -püs In óm- | -né méts. 

2. The cesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the pen- 
themimeris, i.e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very rarely 
lengthens a short syllable. 

8. The pentameter rarely ends with & word of three syllables. In Ovid, it 
usually ends with a dissyllable. 


REM. 2. This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with 
hexameter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
elegiac verse. Thus, 


Flébilis indignds, Elégém, sdlvd cKprilos. 
Ah nimis éx vér6 nünc tbt ndmén érit! Ovid. Am. 8, 9, 8. 
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$ BID. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alemanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, of which the 
fourth is always a dactyl; as, 
Garriils | pér r&- | -mde, Kvis | óbetrüpit. Sen. GM. 454. 
V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, consists of 
the last four feet of a hexameter; as, 
Thimis, | © s5ct- | -1, eómi- | -tdeque. Hor. Od. 1, 7, 26. 
RemARK. The penultimate foot in this, as in hexameter verse, may bea 
spondee, but in this case the preceding foot should be a dactyl ; as, 
Méns?- | -rém cóhi- | -bént Ar- | -chjt&. Hor. Od. 1, 28, 2. 


VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a hexa- 
meter; as, 

Gr&t5 | Pyrrhi süb | &ntro. Hor. Od. 1, 5, 8. 

REMARK. But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambie 
metre. See $ 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic Archilochian consists of the first five 
half feet of a hexameter, but the first and second feet are commonly 
dactyls; as, . 
Pülvis &t | ümbr& si- | -mus. Hor. Od. 4, 7, 16. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, a dac- 
tyl and a spondee; as, 

Risit A- | -póllo. Hor. Od. 1, 10, 12. 

IX. The Holic pentameter consists of four dactyls preceded by a 
spondee, a trochee, or an iambus. Thus 

X. The Phalecian pentameter consists of a dactylic penthimimeris 
and a dactylic dimeter; as, 

Vis8- | -bát gélI- | -di$ [| stdérü | brimse. Boethius. 

Remark. A trochee is sometimes found in the first place and an iambus in 
the first and second places. 

XI. The Tetrameter Meiurus, or Fahscan consists of the last four 
feet of a hexameter, except that the last foot is an iambus instead of 
a spondee; as, 

Ue novàá | frügé gra- | -vis Cérós | éat. Bo?thíus. 

XII. The Tetrameter Catalectic consists of the tetrameter a priore 

wanting the latter half of the concluding dactyl; as, 
Omne him!- | -nüm génás | in tér- | -ris. Bovshius, 





ANAPJESTIC METRE. 


§ 913. I. The anapestic monométer consists of two ana 


pests; as, 
Ulülüs-|-e$ cknés Sen. 
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II. The anapestic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapeests; as, 
PhárétriB- | -qué gríávés | d&t5 s#- | -vk fUr6.... Sen. 
REMARK 1. The first foot in each measure of anapzstic metre was very 


often changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 


Rem. 2. Anapsstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure 
ends with 2 word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 


IAMBIC METRE. 


§ 314. I. 1. The sambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet; as, 
Phiisd- | -liis 11- | 6, | quém | vids- | -tis h5e- | -pitds.... Catull. 4. 1. 


2. The cesura commonly occurs in the third but sometimes in the 
fourth foot. 


9. The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin poets, 
but to vary the rh spondees were introduced into the first, third, 
and fifth places. In every foot, also, except the last, which was al- 
ways an iambus, a long syllable was often changed into two short 
ones, $0 that an anapeest or a dactyl was used for a spondee, and a 
tribrach for an iambus, but the use of the dactyl in the fifth place 
was very rare; as, 
ud, quà | soblée- | -tf rüY- | -tis? &üt | cir dàx- | -téris.... Hor. Epod. 7, 1. 
lith- | -büs át- | -qué cánI- | -biis hómi- | -cidam Hec- | -tórém.... Jd. Epod. 17, 12. 


4. Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic, or double pyrrhic, was used in the 
first place for a spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted 
the spondee and its equivalents (the dactyl and angpsst) into the second and 
fourth places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 


6. The following, therefore, is the scale of the Iambio Trimeter:— 


1 2 8 4 b 6 
ew =. wy  — a ]— ee CD "X  — ew ee 
wt I d Se di ibd "a a ad I di bd dd 
ame Ge», -—— ea nm  — 
ww Vw À— ww = =~ Uwe 


di di es ee 


€. In the construction of the Iambic Trimeter an accent should fall on the 
second syllable of either the third foot or both the second and fourth feet; as, 


TbIs | Libür- | -nIs in- | tér al- | -t& n&- | -vium f. 
Utrüm- | -nd jus- | -sI pér- | -sdqué’- | -mür 5- | -tium. | 
II. The scazon, or choliambus (lame iambic), is the iambic trime- 
ter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an iambus in the 
; 88, 
Cür In | thé&- | -trdm, Cats | s&v&- | -r6, v&- | -nistt? 
An 1dé- | 5 tan- | -tàm vàn- | -érás, | üt éx- | -Irés? Mart. Ep. 1, 1,8. 
This species of verse is also called Hipporactic trimeter, from its inventor, 
Hippónax. 
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III. The iambic tetrameter or quadrátus, called also from the num- 
ber of its feet octonarius, & measure used by the comic poets, consiste 
of four iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (L); as, | 
Nine hic | dies | ifm | vitam &f- I -fért, KII- | ds m5- | -r3s pde- | -tülat. Ter. A.1,2, 18. 

REMARK. The cesura regularly follows the second measure. 


IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic or Hipponactic, is the iambic 
tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always an iambus 
in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places the same va- 
riations as the trimeter and tetrameter; as, 

Déprén- | -e& nà- | -vis In | mari, | vésa- | -nYén- | -té vén- | -to. Catull. 25, 18. 


V. The iambic trimeter catalectic or Archilochian, is the iambic tri- 
meter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the common iambic tri- 
meter, it admits a spondee into the first and third places, but not into 
the fifth; as, | 

Voca- | -tiis &t- | -qué nón | vóc&- | -tiis &ü- | -dit. Hor. Od. 2, 18, 40. 
Tráhünt- | -qüe sic- | -ods mach- | -1nze | cárT- | -nas. Id. Od. 1, 4,2. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, with the 

same variations as the iambic trimeter (1.); as, 


Forti | sdqué- | -mür péo- | -tóre. Hor. Epod. 1, 14. 
CanIdi- | & trac- | -tavit | dpa. Id. Epod. 8, 8. 
Vidé- | -ré própé- | -rantés | dómum. Jd. Epod. 8, 62. 


REMARK. The iambic dimeter is also called the Archilochian dimeter. 
The following is its scale:— 
1 2 8 4 


"eu — ww om we c— a cu 
— ee d "eas we Nr "-— a Ne 


VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also Archilochian, is 

the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the end ; as, 
Rédé- | -git In | vérós | timó5- | -rés. Hor. Od. 1, 87, 15. 

REMARK. Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, want- 
ing the first syllable ; as, 

Non | bir | néque aU- | -réum.... Hor. Od. 2, 18, 1. 

REMARK. This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic 
dimeter. See $ 815, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the iambic 
dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always an iambus in 
the third foot; as, 

Ut ti- | gris dr- | -b&% gnà- | -tis. Sen. Med. 863. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalectic, the 

last of which wants the final syllable. 


REMARK 1. It was so denominated from the Galli or priests of Cybele, by 
whom it was used. 
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Rex. 2. In the first foot of each dimeter the anapsest was generally pre- 
ferred to the spondee. The catalectic syllable at the end of the first dimeter 
is long, and the second foot of the second dimeter is commonly a tribrach; as, 


Super &l- | -&& v6c- | -tiis A- | -tfs | eXlért | r&té mk- | -rIa. Catull, 63, 1. 
Rem. 8. The csesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 


TROCHAIC METRE. 


§ BAS. 1. Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, ren- 
ders it pnre trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at the be- 


ginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the deficiency or 
redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the verse. y 


I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven feet, fol- 
lowed by a catalectic syllable. .In the first five places and very 
rarely in the sixth, it admits a tribrach, but in the seventh a 
trochee only. In the even places, besides the tribrach, it admits 
also à spondee, a dactyl, an anapsst, and sometimes a proceleus- 
matic; as, 

Reels muy ree] toto [e P ron 
Dunk! | dés, c5- | -108; | véstrás j hic di- | és quis- | -rit mái- | -nàs. Sen. 
The following is its scale :— 
1 2 8 4 b 6 7 8 


"esf we "ust "ua ua ah "e ‘ew ww et New "uas "-— ee Ne wT ah Ne 


— — — = —_ — 
-— — ww — ew Ne — ww n 


hor di med "uas ee mmm "uu QV — A— 


REMARK 1. The pure trochaic verse was rarely used, and the dactyl very 
rarely occurs in the fourth place. The csesural pause uniformly occurs after 
the fourth foot, thus dividing the verse into a complete dimeter and a catalec- 
tic dimeter. The comic writers introduced the spondee and its equivalent feet 
into the odd places. 

REM. 2. The complete trochaic tetrameter or octonarius properly consists of 
eight feet, all trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalec- 
tic tetrameter; as, 

Tpad | simmis | saxis | fixüs | asps- | -ris, &- | -vised- | -ratüs. Enn. 


II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, consists 
of five feet —the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the third a 
dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees; as, , 

Inté- | -gér vi- | -t&, [| sc£lé- | -risqué | pürüs. Hor. Od. 1, 22, 1. 

1. Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot & trochee. 

2. Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cssura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 


Nore 1. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the Adonic 
which follows; as, 
Labi- | -tür rI- | -pà Jóvé | nón pr$- | -bànte ux- 
dritis | àmnis. Hor. Od. 1, 2, 19 


aoe P om 
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It has been thought by some that such lines should be considered as one 
Sapphic verse of seven feet, the fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee.. 


Nore 2. This verse is sometimes scanned as epichoriambie, having an epi- 
trite in the first place, a choriambus in the second, and ending with an iambic 
sizygy catalectic; thus, | 
Intégér vi- |] -t&, scéléris- | -qué pürüs. ° 

III. The Phalecian verse consists of five feet—a spondee, a dac- 

tyl, and three trochees; as, | 
Non ést | vivéré, | sód v&- | -lérd | vita. Mart. 
REMARK 1. Instead of a spondee as the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a 


trochee or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the 
second place. 


Rem. 2. The Phalecian verse is sometimes called hendecasyllabic, as con- 
sisting of eleven syllables; but that name does not belong to it exclusively. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, properly 
all trochees, and a catalectic syllable, but admitting. also in the second 
place a spondee or a dactyl; as, 


Nin 6 | -bür né- | -que Stird- | -um. Hor. Od. 2, 18, 1. 
Lénis | ic moddi- | -cüm flü- | -5ns 
Air’, | néc vér- | -gàns I&- | -tus. Sen. (Ed. 887. 


Notre. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter (see 
$51, VIIL), and it is not important whether it be regarded as iambic or 
trochaic. 


CHORIAMBIC METRE. 


$3916. (a) Ina pure choriambic verse each metre except 
the last is a choriambus, and the last an Iambic syzygy. 
Nore. A spondee and iambus, i. e. a third epitrite, are sometimes used in 
place of the Iambic syzygy. 
(b) An epichoriambic verse is composed of one or more 
, choriambi with some other foot, especially a ditrochee or a 
gecond epitrite, joined with it. 
I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, three chori- 
ambi, and an iambus; as, : 
Ta né | quéeléris, | sciré néfás,| quém mihi, quém tibt. Hor. Od. 1, 11, 1. 
IL. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or feet 
of equal length, and a Bacchius; as, 
Omné némüs | cüm fliiviis, | Smnd cknàat | prófündum. Claud. 
2. In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus con- 
tained in the first choriambus ; as, 
Té dios 6- | -ró, Sybárin | cir própérés | imands. Hor. Od. 1, 8. 2. 


8. Some scan this verse as an epichoriambic tetrameter catalectic, begin- 
ning with the second epitrite. 


III. 1. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
piádes) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus; as, 
Miscó- | -nas, Kt&vis | Sdits rég- | -Ibus. Hor. Od. 1, 1, 1. 
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2. This form is invariably observed by Horace; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a dactyl. 


8. The cssural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 

4. This measure is sometimes scanned as à dactylic pentameter catalectic. 
See § 811, III. Thus, 

Miic8- | -nàás, &t&- | vis | 8dIté | régibis. 

IV. 1. The choriambic trimeter, or Glyconic (invented by the poet 

Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iambus; as, 
Sio t& | divi. pdténs | Cyprt... Hor. Od. 1, 8, 1. 
2. The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
8. When the first foot is a spondee, the verse might be scanned as 2 dactylic 


trimeter. Thus, 
Bic t& | divi p3- | -tans Cypri. 


V. 1. The choriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic (so called 
from the poet Pherecrites), is the Glyconic deprived of its final syl- 
table, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and a catalectic sy 

o: 

dac Grits, | Pyrrbii, siib &n- | -tr$. Hor. Od. 1, 5, 8. 
2. The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an anapest, rarely an iambus. 


8. When the first foot is a vpondee, this measure might be scanned as a 
dactylic trimeter. See $ 312, VI. 


4. The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 
VI. 1. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, | 
LjdY& dic | pér Smnés. Hor. Od. 1, 8, 1. 
2. This verso is by some called the choriambic dimeter catalectic. Cf. § 316, 
a.) 


IONIC METRE. 


§ SLY. I. The onic a majore, or Sotadic, (from the poet So- 
tides), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 
1. The Tonic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and either of 
the two long syllables in those feet into two short ones; as, 
Has, cüm gémI- | -na cómpédé, | dedicat cá- | -ténas, 
Batürné, ti- | -bi Zotlás, | ànnülós pri- | -órées. Mart. 
2. Hence the following is its scale:— 
1 2 8 4 


wee — e ea ome — ep aab —— A— ey eel? 
oan yw — wy —= ft —— UW -—— aw — ww —_ — 
wT ew OP ee we ee d eta oth 


meee ee uaa ee — we fe fe a — ee ee aa 


Nore. The final syllable, by § 301, note, may be short. 
II. 1. The Jonic a minore consists generally of verses of three or 
four feet, which are all smaller Ionics; as, 
Püér ales, | tibY t2las, | 6pérósz- | -qué Minérv&... Hor. Od. 8, 12, 4. 
2. In this verse, as in the anapsestic, no place is assigned to the pause; be- 


cause, since the metres, if rightly constructed, end with a word, the effect of a 
pause will be produced at the end of each metre. 
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COMPOUND METRES. 


§ 318. Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

L The dactylico-iambic metre or Elegiambus consists of a dactylic 
penthemiméris ( 312, vir), followed by an iambic dimeter (§ 314, 
VI.); as, 

Beribér’ | vérsicü- | -Iie | Kund- | -r8 pár- | -edledm | grivi. Hor. Epod. 11,2. 

IL The iambico-dactylic metre or Jambelegus consists of the same 
members as the preceding, but in a reversed order; as, 

Nivés- | -qué dé- | -dücünt | Jévam: | nüne mire, | nine srlá- | -ee. Hor. Epod. 18, 2. 

Nore. The members composing this and the preceding species of verse are 
often written in separate verses. 

IIL The greater Alcaic consists of an iambic penthemimeris, i. e. 
of two iambic feet and a long catalectic syllable, followed by a chor- 
iambus, and an iambus; as, 

Vides | üt al- | -tà | stét nlvd càn- | -HIdum. Her. Od. 1, 9, 1. 

REMARK 1. The first foot is often a spondee. 

REM. 2. The csesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 

Rem. 8. This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet 
dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic or Archilochian heptameter, consists of 
the dactylic tetrameter a pridre (§ 312), followed by three trochees; 
as, 

Salvitiir | &cris hY- | -Ems gri- | -tà vio’ | vérís | 8t Fé- | -Yónt. Hor. Od. 1, 4, 1. 

REMARK. The cesura occurs between the two members. 


V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic, consists of two 
dactyls, followed by two trochees, i. e. of a dactylic dimeter followed 
by a trochaic monometer ; as, 

Lévi& | pérsónü- | Ord | sàx&. Hor. Od. 1, 17, 12. 


COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 


$ 319. 1. A poem may consist either of one kind of verse 
only or of a combination of two or more kinds. 

2. A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is called 
carmen monocólon; that which has two kinds, dicólon ; that which 
has three kinds, tricélon. 

8. When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distróphon; when after the 
third line, tristróphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastróphon. 

4. The several verses which occur before the poem returns to the 
kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or strophe. 


6. À poem consisting of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
verses, is called dicdlon distróphon, (see $ 820, 8); when it contains three, dicó- 
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lon tristréphon, ( Auson. Profess. 21); when four, dicdlon tetrastrüphon, (§ 320, 2); 
and when five, colon ‘pentastriphon ' $225, 25 


6. A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains three 
Tio, tg 30 1). iricólon tristróphon, ($ 320, 15); when four, tricdlon teirastró- 
phon, 9 ° 


HORATIAN METRES. 


$ 320. ‘The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. ‘The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 


SYNOPSIS. 


1. Two greater Alcaics (§ 318, rrr), one Archilochian iambic 
dimeter hypermeter (§ 314, vir.), and one lesser Alcaic ($ 318, v.) ; 
a, Vidés, it alt& stét nivd cdndidum 

Soracté, nàc jam sistingant ónüs 
Silvé J&borantéós, gélüqué 
FlümIná cónstItérInt &cüto. (Ls. 1, 9.) 


Remark. This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been 
.& favorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 


2. Three Sapphics (§ 815, 11.) and one Adonic (§ 312, v11I.); as, 
Jam sátis térris nivis atqué dires 
Grandinis misit pátér, ét, rübónté 
Dàxtéra sacras jácülatüs arces, 
Terrüit ürbem. (Li. 1, 2.) 
8. One Glyconie (8 316, rv.) and one Asclepiadic (8 316, 111.); as, 
Ste tà Divi pdténs Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helén®, làücidá sidéra... (14b. 1, 8.) 
4. One iambic trimeter ($ 314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter (§ 814, 
V1); a8, 
Ibis Libirnis tntér alt& ndvium, 
Amicé, própügnacüila. (Epod. 1.) 
5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, 111.) and one Glyconic (§ 316, Iv.) ; 


as, 
Scribéris V&rió fortis, 6t hostium 
Victór, MseónIt carminis aliti, 
Quam rém cümqué férix nàáviíbüs at équis 
Miles, tó diicd, gésstrit. (Lib. 1, 6.) 


6. Two Asclepiadics (§ 316, 111.), one Pherecratic (§ 316, v.), and 
one Glyconic (§ 316, 1v.) ; as, 
Dianam, ténér®, dicité virgInes: 
Intónsüm, püé&rI, dicité CynthIum, 


Latónamqué süprémo 
Diléctàm pénitüs Jóvi. : (Lad. 1, 21.) 


7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, 111.) alone; as, 
MiBcónas Kt vis Sditd régtbus. (Lib. 1, 1.) 


ra 
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8. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one dactylic tetrameter 
a posteriore (§ 312, v.) ; as, 
L&üdabünt &!TI eláràm Rhdddn, sit Mitylónen, 
Aut Ephésim, bimirisvé CórInthi... (Li. 1, 7.) 
9, The choriambie pentameter ($ 316, 1.) alone; as, 
Ta nó qu&sióris, scirs n&füs, quém mihi, quém tibi... (Lib. 1, 11.) 
10. One dactylic hexameter (8 310, r. and one iambic dimeter 


(3 314, v1); as, : 
Nox érát, 6t cWl5 fülgébat link séróno 


Inter mYnórá stdéra. (Epod. 15.) 
11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) containing spondees; as, 
Jim, jam &fficácI dd minis scléntiss. (Epod. 17.) 


12. One choriambic dimeter (§ 316, v1.) and one choriambic tetra- 
meter (§ 316, 11.) with a variation ; as, 
Lyd, dic, pér ómnes 
Tà D36e ord, SybürIn cir própéras kmando... (Lib. 1, 8.) 
13. One dactylic hexameter ($ 310, 1.) and one iambic trimeter 
without spondees ($ 314, 1.) ; as, 
Altérá jam térítür b8llIs cIvTiYbüs itas; 
Sis ét Ipsá Ram viríbüs riit. (Epod. 16.) 
14. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one dactylic penthe- 
mimeris (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 
Diff ügcré nivés: réddint jim gramink cámpis, 
Arbodribisqud cdma. (Lab. 4, T.) 
15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.), one dactylic trimeter catalec- 
tic (§ 312, vir.), and one iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 


PéttI, nthil mé, siciit àntéa, jüvat 
Scribéré vérsiciilos, 
Amóré pércilsim grivi. (Epoa. 11.) 


(IS The second and third lines are often written as one verse. See 
18, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter ($ 310, 1.), one iambic dimeter (§ 314, 
VI.), and one dactylic penthemimeris (§ 312, vrr.); as, 


Horrid’ témpéstas cOliim cdntraxit; ét Imbres 
Nivésqué dédücünt Jivem: 
Nünc máré, nino siliz... (Epod. 18.) 


NoTE. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written as 
one verse. See § 318, 11. 
17. One Archilochian heptameter (§ 318, rv.) and one iambic tri- 
meter catalectic ($ 314, v.); as, 
Sdlvitir dcris híóms grátàá vios véris 6t Fivinf, 
Tráhüntqué siccas machinis cirinas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 
18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, vir.) and one iambic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 314, v.); as, 
. Nón ébür néque &üréum 
Méà rénidét In dómoó lácüpar. (Lib. 2, 18.) 
19. The Ionic a minore (8 317, 11.) alone; as, 
Misérürum ést nique kmort diré lüdüm, néqué dülel... (Z4. 8, 19.) 
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$3911. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Containing, in alphabetic order, the 


rst words of each, with a refer- 


ence to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the metre is 


explained, 


Eli, vetusto. ....... eee eee e NO. 1 

uam MEMENTO... crccccccccees 
Al i, ne doleas......... eee eee 
Altéra jam teritur. ......... eese 
Angustam, amice...... eee ee eee 
At, O deórum......... eene ee noo 
Audivére, Lyce.............. ee ee 
Bacchum in remótis............... 
Beiatus ille **.9450€99$9994240099999€9 .".?79?0 
Colo supinas......... eceeesococon 
Coelo tonantem.......ccscocccssees 
Cur me querélis ........... eee 
Delicta majorum........ T" 
Descende celo .............. eee 
Dianam, tenéra .........eee eee ee 
Diffugere nives...... esecccocccccel 
Dive, quem proles ..... T 
Divis orte bonis........... eere 
Donárem patéras ....... T" 
Donec gratus eram tibi............ 
Eheu! fugüces .......cccesseecees 
Est mihi nonum ........... eere ees 
Et ture et fidibus .............. e 
Exégi monumentum .............. 
Extremum Tanaim ............... 
Faune, nymphárum....... TOPPED 
Festo quid potius die. .. .. .. .. .... . 
Hercülis ritu .............. TEE 
Horrida tempestas ................ 16 
Ibis Liburnis............ TOPPPEEP 
Icci, beàtis.............. T" . 
Ille et nefnsto........ TPPPTPPPEPE 
Impios parre.......... eere ‘ 
Inclüsam Danáén............ eves 
- Intactis opulentior.............. e. 
Intéger vitz................ TP 
Intermissa, Venus, diu..... TT 
Jam jam efficáci............ 
Jam pauca arátro........ 0008 
Jam satis terris. ....... Lee. 
Jam veris comites... .... eee eee eee 
Justum et tenácem......... eee 
Laudàübunt alii.......... eee eere 
Lupis et agnis. .......... esoocescs & 
Lydia, dic, per omnes.............12 

secénas atavis...... T""-—— 
Mala solüta.... T" 
Martiis czelebs....... T" 
Mater 82 va CupidInum............ 
Mercüri, facunde ................ . 
Mercüri, nam te............ TEE 
Miserürum est. ........ e eee 
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Mollis inertia. ................. No.10 
Montium custos.............. s. À 
Motum ex Metello.............. 1 
Musis amicus............ eee eere 1 
Natis in usum.......... eere I 
Ne forte credas................ e. 10 
Ne sit ancille ............. eee 2 
Nolis longa fers .................. b 
Nondum subacta........... FERE 1 
Non ebur neque aureum........... 18 
Non semper imbres... ....... ees 1 
Non usit&t&......cccccccccscccsece 1 
Non vides, quanto.. ..............- 2 
Nox erat........... eso cooscseccs , 10 
Nullam, Vare, sacrá............ ee. 9 
Nullus nto... eese ooo. B 
Nunc est bibendum............... 

O crudélis adhuc .......... TT 9 
O diva, gratum..... eeeseoocoeeton 1 
O fons Bandusis ...... Cece ceveees 6 
O matre pulchr&. .............. s. 1 
O nata mecum. ....... eee vee ll 
O navis, reférent .......... TEE 6 
O sepe mecum.........eeeeeene 1 
O Venus, regina. ......... eee 2 
Odi profànum. ............ eee 1 
Otium Divos .............. eee 2 
Parcius junctas... ...... esee eene 2 
Parcus Deorum.............. e. 1 
Parentis olim............ eene 4 
Pastor quum trahéret ......... es. B 
Percicos odi, puer.. .......... ee. .2 
Petti, nihil me............... eee 15 
Phobe, silvarumque ......... eee 2 
Phoebus volentem................- 1 
Pindárum quisquis. ............ 2 
PoscImur: si quid.. ......... eO. B 
Qus cura Patrum................ 1 
Qualem ministrum........... e 1 
Quando repostum.......... TEE 4 
Quantum distet ab Inácho......... 8 
Quem tu, Melpoméne............. 8 
Quem virum aut heróa. .... er. 2 
Quid bellicósus............. ees. 1 
Quid dedicatum ..... TPPPPPPPPED 1 
Quid fles, Asterie... ceo sooo 6 
Quid immerentes .............. e. 4 
Quid obseratis........... ecococcs 1l 
Quid tibi vis............. e 8 
Quis desiderio. .. .. ...... ecc co, D 


Quis multa gracilis... ............. 6 
Quo me, Bacche. ................. 8 
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Quo do scelesti rultis........ No. 4 Tu ne quasiéris.. .. .... ee e Nos 9 
uum y iB... eee eee ceo oooson 8 GNA regum. ... e.c eeooos ooo 
Bectius vives.............. ees. 2 Ulla si juris VPE ecco o vo B 
longo........ eere eee. & | Uxor paupéris Ibyei.............. 8 
Scribéris ario... eee ee eese 5 Velox amomnum......-cccoo9929** 1 
Septimi, Gades........ @eaeesne eeoene 2 Vides, ut altà ...... Lecce eee ee 1 
Sic te Diva tens... cocccccsosece 8 Vile potübis....... cese eere 2 
Solvitur acris hiems ......... eO 1T Vitas hinnuleo ......... eee e ene 6 
Te maris et terre.. .......... ue. 8 | Vixi puellis... ...... esee eee 1l 


The following are the single metres used by Horace in his lyrio- 
compositions, viz :— 


1. Dactylic Hexameter. 11. Choriambic Pentameter. 
2. Dactylic Tetrameter a posterióri. | 12. Choriambic Tetrameter. 
3. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic. 18. Asclepiadic Tetrameter. 
4. Adonic. 14. Glyconic. 

5. Trimeter Iambic. 15. Pherecratic. 

6. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic. 16. Choriambic Dimeter. 

7. Iambic Dimeter. 17. Ionic a minóre. 

8. Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hy- | 18. Greater Alcaic. 


permeter. 19. Archilochian Heptameter. 
9. Iambic Dimeter Acephalous. 20. Lesser Alcaic. 
10. Sapphic. 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


§ 393998. Certain deviations from the regular form and con- 
struction of words, are called grammatical figures. These may 
relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 


L FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 


These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 


1. Prosthésis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word; as, gnátus, for 
ndtus; (étilr, for tili. These, however, are rather the ancient customary forms, 
from which those now in use were formed by apherésis. 

2. Apherésis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a 
word; as, 'st, for est; rábónem, for arrábónem. 

8. Epenthésis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, alitum, for àlitum; Mavors, for Mars. 

4. dpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, 
dem, for deórum ; meüm factim, for meorum factórum; secla, for secüla ; festi, 
for flévisti; répostus, for répósitus ; aspris, for aspéris. 

, 6. roris is the contraction of two vowels into one; as, cógo, for cddgo; nil, 
or nihi 


6. Paragóge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; as, 
med, for me; claudier, for claudi. 
7. Apocópe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word; as, mén’, 
. for méne; Antoni, for Antónüi. 
8. Antithésis is the substitution of one letter for another; as, olli, for dii; 
optimus, for optimus; afficio, for adficio. O is often thus used for u, especially 
rv; as, voltus, for vultus; servom, for servum. So after qu; as, equom, for 
@quum. 
9. Metathésis is the changing of the order of letters in a word; as, pistris, 
for pristis. 


II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 


B23. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, enal- 
lige, and hyperbdton. 


1. (a.) Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence; as, 

Aiunt, scil. hómines. Darius Hystaspis, scil. filius. Ciino, scil. égo. Quid 
multa? scil. dicam. Lax quo, scil. tempóre.  Férina, scil. caro. 

(^) Ellipsis includes asyndéton, zeugma, syllepsis, and. prolepsis. 

(1.) Asyndéton is the omission of the copulative conjunction; as, dbitt, ex- 
cessit, &àsM, érüpit scil. et. Cic. This is called in pure Latin dissólutio. 


81 
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a.) (a.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns or two infinitives to a verb, 
which, as to its meaning, is applicable to only one of them; as, Pacem an bel- 
lum gérens: (Sall.) where gérens is applicable to bellum only, while pácem re- 
quires dgére. Semperne in sanguine, ferro, figd versibimur? (Id.) where the 
verb does not properly apply to ferro. 


(5.) N&go is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Négant Casárem mansürum, postülatáque interposita esse, for dicuntque 
postüláta... Cic. See $ 209, Note 4. 

(c.) When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes called 
zeugma, but more commonly syllepsis; as, Et génus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior 
alga est. Hor. Cdper tibi salvus et hadi. Virg. Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu 
candida esses. Id. 

(8.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging totwo or more nouns 
of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather than another; 
as, Attdniti ndvitdte pdvent Baucis, timidusqgue Philemon. Ovid. .JPrócumbit 
üterque pronus himt, i. e. Deucálion et Pyrrha. Id. Sustüllmus mdnus et égo 
et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre ddesse jussi sümus. Id. Prüjectisque dmi- 
clo et litéris. Curt. See $$ 205, R. 2, and 209, R. 12, (3.) and (7.) 


(4.) Prülepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated; as, Prin- 
cipes utri: pugnam ciébant, ab Sábinis Mettius Curtius, ab Rómánis Hostus 

ostilius. Liv. Bdni quóniam convenimus ambo, tu cálàmos infldre, égo dicére 
versus. Virg. 


2. (a.) Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is neces- 
sary to express the meaning; as, 

Sic Gre lócüta est. Virg. Qui mágis vére vincére quam diu impéráre malit. Liv. 
Némo ünus. Cic. Forte fortind. Id. JPrüdens sciens. Ter. 

(b.) Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndéton, hendi- 
ddys, and. periphrdsis. 

(1.) Pérelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to pro- 


nouns, verbs, or adverbs; as, égómet, dgédum, fortassean. Such additions, 
however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 


(2.) Pdljsyndéton is a redundancy of conjunctions; as, Una Eurusque Notus- 
que ruunt erae prócellis Africus. Virg. om ma 


(8.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by et, 

e, or atque, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive; as, Paté- 
ris libámus et auro, for aureis pdléris. Virg. Libro et silvestri sibére clausam, 
for libro sübéris. Yd. Cristis e£ auro. Ovid. Met. 3, 32. 

(4.) Périphrásis or circumlócütio is a circuitous mode of expression; as, 7?- 
néri fatus dvium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

8. (a.) Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one gen- 
der, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same word for 
another. . 

(b.) Enallige includes antimeria, heterdsis, antiptosis, synésis, and 
anacolithon. . 

(1.) Antimério is the use of one part of speech for another, or the abstract 


for the concrete; as, Nostrum istud vivére triste, for nostra vita. Pers. Aliud 
cras. Id. Conjügium videbit? for conjyágem. Virg. 


(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of noun, pronoun, verb, etc., for another; 
as, .Ego quóque una pereo, quod mihi est cárius, for que mihi sum odrior. Ter. 
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Rómünus prelio victor, for Rómáni victóres. Liv. Many words are used by the 
poete in the plural instead of the singular; as, colla, corda, dra, etc. See $ 98. 

e truncus dapeus cérebro sustülérat, for sustülisset. Hor. See § 259, R. 4. 

(3.) Antipticis is the use of one case for another; as, Cut nunc cognómen 
Talo, for Julus. Virg. § 204, B. 8. Uxor invicts Jóvis esse nescis, for te esse uxd- 
rem. Hor. § 210, R. 6. 

(4.) Synésis, or synthésis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a word, 
rather than to its gender or number; oe, Sübeunt Tégea jüventus auxilio tardi. 
Stat. Concursus pópüli mirantium qaa rei est. Liv. Pars in crücem acti. Sall. 
Ubi illic est scélus, qui me perdidit? Ter. Jd mea minime réfert, qui sum ndtu 
maximus. Id. See $ 205, R. 8, (1.) and (8.), and $ 206, (12.) 

(5.) .Andcólüthon is a disagreement in construction between the latter and 
former part of a sentence; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est dlicunde áliquis objectus 
lábos, omne quod est intérea tempus, priusquam td rescitum est, lucro est. Ter. 
In this example, the writer began as if he intended to say lucro habémus, and 
ended as if he had said nóbis omnibus, leaving nos omnes without its verb. 


4. (a.) Hiperbdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

(b) Hyperbáton includes dnastréphe, hystéron prótéron, hüjpalláge, 
&ynchijsis, tmésis, and pdrenthésis. 

(1.) Anastrüphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Transtra pe 
et rémos, for per transtra. Virg. Collo dáre brachia circum, for circumddre. Id. 
Nox érit ina süper, for süpárérit. Ovid. Et fácit dre, for dréfdcit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystéron prótéron is reversing the natural order of the sense; as, Mérid- 
mur, et in média arma rudmus. Virg. Válet atque vivit. Ter. 

(8.) Bipalldge is an interchange of constructions; as, Jm móva fert dnimus 
mütátas dicére formas corpóra, for corpóra mütáta in nóvas formas. Ovid. Dére 
classibus Austros, for dáre classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) Synchysis is a confused position of words; as, Saxa vdcant Itdli, médiis 
qua in fluctibus, áras, for que saxa in médiis fluctibus, Itáli vócant Gras. Virg. 

(6.) T mésis or diacópe is the separation of the parts of & compound word; 
as, Septem subjecta irióni gens, for septentrióni. Virg. Que me cumque vócant 
terre. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, grátum fécéris. Cic. 

(6.) Pdrenthésis or dialjsis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
interrupting the natural connection; as, Tityre dum rédeo, (brévis est via,) 
pasce cápellas. Virg. 

ReMARK. To the above may be added archaism and Hellenism, 
which belong both to the figures of etymology and to those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, aulàát, for 
aule; sénáti, for sénàtüs ; fuat, for sit ; prohibesso, for prohibuéro ; impetrassére, 
for impetratirum esse; f árler, for fart ; nénu, for non; endo, for in ;— Opéram 
d:bütitur, for dpérd. Ter. Quid tibi hanc cürátio est rem? Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions; as, Héléne, for 
Héléna ; Antiphon, for Antipho; aurds (gen.), for aure; Palládos, Palláda, for 
Palládis, P m; Trédsin, Troádas, for Tréddibus, Trdddes ;—Abstinéto irá- 
rum. Hor. Tempus désistére pugne. Virg. 


§ 23394. (1.) To the grammatical figures may not improperly be subjoined cer- 
tain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and which are called 


TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 


(2.) A rhetorical figure is a mode of expression different from the 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of & 
original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 


- 
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1. (a.) A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy; as, Ridet dger, The field smiles. Virg. s#tas aurea, The golden age. 
Ovid. Naufrigia fortune, The wreck of fortune. Cic. Mentis ocüli, The eyes 
of the mind. Id. Virtus dnimum glória stimülis concitat. The harshness of a 
metaphor is often softened by means of quási, tamquam, quidam, or ut ita dicam; 
as, In and philósóphià quasi tábernácülum vite suc collécdrunt. Id. Opimum 
quoddam et tamquam Adipate dictiónis génus. Id. 


(b.) Catachrésis or dbüsio is a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir grégis ipse 
ciper. Virg. Eurus per Sicülas équitàvit undas. Hor. 


2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another to 
which it has a certain relation; as the cause for the effect, the container for 
what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing signi- 
fied, and their contraries; the parts of the body for certain affections; the pos 
sessor for the thing possessed; place and time for the persons or things which 
they comprise, etc.; as, Mortdles, for hómines. Virg. Amor dart Martis, i. e. 
belh. Id.  Früges Cérérem appellamus, vinum autem Libérum. Cic. Cipio vigi- 
liam meam tibi trádére, i. e. meam cüram. Id. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit pá- 
téram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina córónant, i. e. pátéram. Id. Necte ternos colores, 
i. e. tria fila diversi cólóris. Id. Cédant arma tiger, i. e. bellum pact. Cic. 
Seeciila mitescent, i. e. hómines in sccülis. Virg. Vivat Pacüvius Nestóra 
totum. Juv. Doctrind Grzcia nos süpérábat, for Greci süpérábant. Cic. Pagi 
centum Suevirum ad ripas Rhéni consedérant, for pàgórum incdle. Cees. Tempóra 
dmicórum, for res adverse. Cic. Claudius Ege prediátórià vénális pépendit, 
for Claudi prodium. Suet. Vici ad Jànum médium sédentes, for Jani vi- 
cum. Cic. 

8. Synecdoche is putting a whole for a part, a genus for a species, a singular 
for a plural, and their contraries; also the material for the thing made of it; 
a definite for an indefinite number, etc.; as, Fontem férébant. Id.  Tectum, for 
dómus. Id. Armáto milite complent, for armátis militibus. Id. Ferrum, for gla- 
dius. Id. Qui Cérinthiis operibus ábundant, i. e. vdsis. Cic. Urbem, urbem, mi 
Rife, cle, i. e. Rómam. Cic. Centum puer artium, i. e. multdrum. 

4. lrony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or speaker means to convey; as, Salve bone vir, curasti 
probe, Ter. Egrégiam vérolaudem, ef spólia ampla réfertis, tüque, puerque 
tuus, Virg. 

6. Hjperbóleis the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the truth; 
as, Ipse arduus, altáque pulsat sidéra. Virg. Ocior Euro. ld. 

6. Métdlepsis is the including of several tropes in one word; as, Post dliquot 
dristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, and this for annos. 

7. (a.) Allegory is & consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, O návis, référent in madre te nóvi fluctus. Hor. 

(5.) An obscure allegory or riddle is called an enigma; as, Dic, quibus in 
terris tres pdteat coli spátium non amplius ulnas. Virg. 

8. Antónómásia is using & proper noun for a common one, and the contrary; 
as, Irus et est subito, qu módo Croesus érat, for pauper and dives. Ovid. So, by 
periphrasis, pótor Rhódáni, for Gallus. Hor.  Eversor Carthdgtnis, for Scipio. 
Quint. .Elóguentia princeps, for Cicero. Id. Tydides, for Diómedes. Virg. 

9. Litótes is & mode of expressing something by denying the contrary; as, 
Non laudo, Y blame. Ter. Non innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. Antiphrásis is using & word in & sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, Auri sacra fdmes. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is offensive 


or distressing; as, Si quid accidisset Qesdri, i. e. si mortuus esset. Vell. 

12. Antánaclásis or punning is the use of the same word in different senses; 
as, Quis ndget. Enea natum de stirpe Nérónem? Sustilit hic mátrem, sustülit 
ille patrem. Epigr. Améari jucundum est, si cürétur ne quid insit Amiri. Cic. 
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13. Andphóra or epindphiva is the repetition of a word at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, Nihilne te nocturnum presidtum pálátii, nihi] urbis vigi- 
lio, nihil timor pópüli, etc. Cic. Te, dulcis conjuxz, te, sólo in litóre sécum, te, 
véniente die, te, decedente, cánébat. Virg. 

14. Epistréphe is the repetition of & word at the end of successive clauses; 
as, Poenos popiiius Romanus justltid vicit, armis vicit, libéralitáte vicit. Cic. In 
pure Latin this figure is called conversio. 

15. ce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of another at 
the end, of successive clauses, and hence it includes the anaphóra and the 
epistróphe; as, Quis légem tülit * Rullus: Quis majórem pópüli partem suffra- 
giis privavit? Bullus: Quis cómitiis praefuit? Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epandlepeis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after interven- 
ing words or clauses. See Virg. Geor. II. 4—T. 


17. Anddiplisis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, and the 
beginning of another; as, Sguitur pulcherrimus Astur, Astur quo fidens. Virg. 
A. 10, 180. Nunc étiam audes in hórum conspectum vénire, vénire audes in hórum 
conspectum ? Cic. This is sometimes called épdnastrdphe. 


18. Epdnddiplésis is the use of the same word both at the beginning and end 
of & sentence; as, Crescit dmor nummi, quantum ipsa pécünia crescit. Juv. 


19. Epdnddos or régressio is the repetition of the same words in an inverted 
order; as, Crüdelis mater mdgis, an puer impróbus tlle? Impróbus ille puer, crü- 
délis tu quóque, mater. Virg. 

20. Kpizeuzis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Excitiite, excltate eum ab inféris. Cic. Ah Corydon, Corydon, que te démentia 
cépit? Virg. Ibimus, ibémus, utcumque precédes. Hor. 

21. Climaz is a gradual amplification by means of a continued anadiplosis, 
each successive clause beginning with the conclusion of that which precedes 
it; as, Que reliqua spes manet libertátis, si illis et quod libet, licet; et quod licet, 

sunt; et mt, audent; ef quod audent, vobis molestum non est? Cic. 
is, in pure Latin, is called grdddtio. 

22. Incrémentum is an amplification without a strict climax; as, Fdcinus est, 
vinciri civem. Rómánum ; scélus, verbérüri ; própe parricidium, nécàri ; quid di- 
cam in crücem toli? Cic. 

28. Péólyptóton is the repetition of a word in different cases, genders, num- 
bers, tenses, etc.; as, Jam clipeus clipeis, umbone répellitur umbo; ense minax 
ensis, péde pes, et cuspide cuspis. Stat. i, 

24. Paregménon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one sen- 
tence; as, Abesse non potest, quin, gjusdem hóminis sit, qui impróbos próbet, pró- 
bos impróbüre. Cic. J/stam pugmam pugnabo. Plaut. 

25. Párónómdsia is the use of words which resemble each other in sound; 
as, Amor et melle et felle est f'écundissimus. Plaut. Civem béndrum artium, 
bdndrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt àmentes. Ter. This figure is sometimes 
called agnóminátio. 

46. Hómacoprüphéron or alliteration is the use in the same sentence of sev- 
eral words beginning with the same letter; as, O Tite, tite Tati, tibi tanta, 
tjranne, tilisti. Enn. Neu patrie válidas in viscéra vertite vires. Virg. 

27. Antithésis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments in 
contrast; as, Hüjus órátiónis difficilius est exitum quam princlpium invénire. 
Cic. Cesar bénéficiis ac münlficentià magnus habébdtur ; integritate vite 
Cato. Sall 

28. Oximéron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing a seem- 
ing contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Quum tácent, clamant. Cic. 

29. Sjnonjmia is the use of different words or expressions having the same 
Import; as, Non féram, non pátiar, non sinam. Cic. JPrómitto, récipio, spon- 
leo. Id. 


81* 
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80. Pdrdbdla or Simile is the comparison of one thing with another; as, Ré- 
pente te, tamquam serpens e látibülis, ócülis éminentibus, snflato collo, támidis cer- 
vicibus, intilisti. Cic. 

81. Erótésis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirmation of 
the contrary; as, Créditis dvectos hostes? Virg. Heu! que me equóra possunt 
accipére? Id. 


82. Epdnorthisis or Oorrectio is the recalling of a word, in order to place a 
stronger or more significant one in its stead; as, Filium ünicum ddólescentülum 
hábeo: ah! quid dizi? me hábére? Imo hábui. Ter. — 


88. Apósiópésis, Réticentia, or Interruptio, is leaving a sentence unfinished 
in consequence of some emotion of the mind; as, Quos égo—sed motos vorestat 
componére fluctus. Virg. 


84. Prósüpópeia or personification represents inanimate things as acing or 
speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present; as, Que (patria) 
técum, Catilina, sic dgit. Cic. Virtus sümit aut ponit sácüres. Hor. 

85. Aposirüphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to ad- 
dress. some person or thing; as, Vi pótitur ; quid non mortdlia pectóra cogis, 
auri sacra fames! Virg. 


86. Párdleipsis is a pretended omission of something, in order to render it 
more observed. See Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 14. 


87. Eptphinéma or Acclámatio is an exclamation or grave reflection on some- 
thing said before; as, Tanta mólis grat Rómánam e gentem. Virg. ; 

88. Ecphonésis or Exclàmátio shows some violent emotion of the mind; as, 
O tempóra! O mores! 

89. Apória, Diópórésis, or Dübitátio, expresses a doubt in regard to what is 
to be said or done; as, Quos accédam, aut quos appellem? Sall. 

40. Prólepsis is the anticipation of an objection before it is made, or of an 


event before it occurs; as, Vérum anceps pugne fuérat fortina. Fuisset: 
Quem métui moritira? Virg. 


§ BVA. To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the follow- 
ing terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style:— 


E Barbarism is either the use of a | foreign word, or a violation of the rules 
of orthography, etymology, or prosody; as, rigórósus, for rigidus or sévérus; 
domminus, for dominus ; davi, fordidi * M , ' 


a Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax; as, Vénus pulcher ; vos invi- 
mus. 


8. Neoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; constábülá- 
rius, & constable. 


4. Tautology is & repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, Jam 
vos áciem, e£ proelia, e£ hostem poscttis. Sil. 


6. Amphibólia is the use of equivocal words or constructions; as, Gallus, a 
Gaul, ora cock. Avo te, Adcida, Romános vincére posse. Quint. 


6. Jdiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages: thus, the 
ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one language 
is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitte mihi verbum, 
instead of Fac me certórem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 
I. OF TIME. 
1. The Roman Day. 


§ 326. (1) With the Romans, as with us, the day was either 
civil or natural. Their civil day, like oure, extended from midnight 
to midnight. The natural day continued from sunrise to sunset, as, 
on the other hand, the night extended from sunset to sunrise. The 
natural day and night were each divided into twelve equal parts or 
hours, which were consequently of different length, according to the 
varyin length of the days and nights in the successive seasons of the 

ear. It was only at the equinox that the diurnal and nocturnal 
ours of the Romans were equal to each other, as each was then 
equal to the twenty-fourth part of the civil day. 

(2.) In the Roman camp the night was further divided into four 
watches (vigilie), consisting each of three Roman hours,-the second 
and fourth watches ending respectively at midnight and at sunrise. 


3. The Roman Month and Year. 


(1.) The calendar of the Romans, as rectified by Julius Csesar, 
agreed with our own in the number of months, and of the days in 
each, according to the following table :— 

Jünuürius.31 days. ^ Maius..31days. ^ September 30 days. 


Februárius 28 or 29. ^ Jünius..80 “ October..381 “ . 
Martius... 31 days. Quintilis 81 “ Nóvember 30 “ 
Aprilis...30 “ Sextilis. 81 “ Décember 31 * 


In early times the Roman year began with March, and the names 
Quintilis, Sextilis, September, etc., indicated the distance of those 
months from the commencement of the year. Quiniilis and Sextilis 
were afterwards called Jülius and Augustus in honor of the first two 
emperors. The Romans, instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted 
series from the first to the last day of a month, had in each month 
three points or periods from which their days were counted—the - 
Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The Calends (Cdlende), were al- 
ways the first day of the month. The Nones (Nona), were the jifth, 
and the Ides (Jdus), the thirteenth ; except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the Nones occurred on the seventh day, and the Ides 
on the fifteenth. 


(2.) They always counted forward, from the day whose date was 
to be determined, to the next Calends, Nones, or Ides, and desig- 
nated the day by its distance before such point. After the first day 
of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides; and after 
the Ides, so many before the Calends, of the next month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto Nónas Januirias, or 
Janudrii, scil. die ante: the third, tertio Nónas ; the fourth, pridie Nónas; 
and the fifth, Nónis. The sixth was denoted by octávo Idus; the seventh, 
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Quo quo, scelesti rultis..... QNO. 4 Tu ne qussiéris........... o NO 8 
uum tu, IMecccccccccccsccece 8 GNA FOZUM.....cccccccevccee 
Hectius vives....... coco 2 Ulla si juries... 2 
longo........ ee eee eee. 4 | Uxor paupéris Ibyei.............. 8 
Scribéris Vario. .................. b | Velox AMONUM.....csccccsccsces 1 
Septimi, Gades........ @#eeeeoonee8 2 Vides, ut &1tà ......... eee eee 1 
Sic te Diva potens. ............... 8 | Vilepotübis........ ee. e eee eere 2 
Solvitur acris hiems .......cccscccld Vitas hinnuleo ......... eee oooon 6 
Te maris et terr&.....c ee eese ooo 8 Vixi puellis........... e. eee 1 


The following are the single metres used by Horace in his lyric. 
compositions, v1z :— 


1. Dactylic Hexameter. 11. Choriambic Pentameter. 
2. Dactylic Tetrameter a posterióri. | 12. Choriambic Tetrameter. 
8. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic. 18. Asclepiadic Tetrameter. 
4. Adonic. 14. Glyconic. 
5. Trimeter Iambic. 15. Pherecratic. 
6. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic. 16. Choriambic Dimeter. 
7. Iambic Dimeter. 17. Ionic a minóre. 
8. Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hy- | 18. Greater Alcaic. 

permeter. 19. Archilochian Heptameter. 
9. Iambic Dimeter Acephalous. 20. Lesser Alcaic. 


10. Sapphic. 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


§ B22. Certain deviations from the regular form and con- 
struction of words, are called grammatical figures. 'These may 
relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 


L FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 


These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 


1. Prosthésis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word; as, gnátus, for 
nàtus; (étüli, for tli. These, however, are rather the ancient customary forms, 
from which those now in use were formed by apherésis. 

2. Apherésis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a 
word; as, 'st, for est; rábónem, for arrábónem. 

. Epenthésis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, Glitium, for dlitum; Mávors, for Mars. 

4. cipe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, 
dettm, for deorum ; meüm factüm, for medrum factórum; secla, for secila; flesti, 
for flévisti; répostus, for répdsitus ; aspris, for aspéris. 

, 5. rosis is the contraction of two vowels into one; as, cógo, for código; nil, 
or nihil. 


6. Paragóge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; as, 
med, for me; claudier, for claudi. 

7. .Apocópe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word; as, mén’, 
. for méne; Antóni, for Anténii. 

8. Anlithésis is the substitution of one letter for another; as, olli, for idk; 
optimus, for optimus; afficio, for adf'icio. O is often thus used for u, especially 
after v; as, voltus, for vultus; servom, for servum. So after qu; as, equom, for 
equum. 

- 9. Metathésis is the changing of the order of letters in a word; as, pistris, 
for pristis. 


IL. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 


B23. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, enal- 

lage, and hyperbaton. 

1. (a.) Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence; as, 

Aiunt, scil. hómines. Ddrius Hystaspis, scil. filius. Cino, scil. égo. Quid 
multaf scil. dicam. Ex quo, scil. tempore. 2s ecil. caro. ” 

(b.) Ellipsis includes asyndéton, zeugma, syllepsis, and. prolepsis. 

(1.) Asyndéton is the omission of the copulative conjunction; as, dbiit, ea- 
cessit, évdsit, érüpit scil. et. Cic. This is called in pure Latin dissólutio. 

> 81 
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(2.) (a.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns or two infinitives to a verb, 
which, as to its meaning, is applicable to only one of them; as, Pdcem an bel- 
lum gérens: (Sall.) where gérens is applicable to bellum only, while pácem re- 
quires dgére. Semperne in sanguine, ferro, figd versibimur ? (Id.) where the 
verb does not properly apply to ferro. 


(b5.) N&go is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Négant Casdrem mansürum, postülátdque interposita esse, for dicuntque 
postilata... Cic. See § 209, Note 4. 

(c.) When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes called 
zeugma, but more commonly syllepsis; as, Et génus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior 
alga est. Hor. Cüper tibi salvus et hedi. Virg. Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu 
candida esses. Id. 

(8.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more nouns 
of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather than another; 
as, Attónlti nóvitáte pdvent Baucis, timidusgue Philemon. Ovid. JPrócumbit 
üterque pronus Aümi, i. e. Deucdlion et Pyrrha. Id. Sustüllmus mánus et égo 
et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre ddesse jussi sümus. Id. Prdjectisque dmi- 
cülo et litéris. Curt. See $$ 205, R. 2, and 209, R. 12, (3.) and (7.) 


(4.) Prólepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated; as, Prin- 
cipes utri: pugnam ciébant, ab Sábinis Mettius Curtius, ab Rémdnis Hostus 

ostilius. Liv. JBóni quóniam convenimus ambo, tu cdlamos tnfldre, égo dicére 
versus. Virg. 

2. (a.) Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is neces- 
sary to express the meaning; as, 

Sic Gre lécita est. Virg. Qui mügis vére vincére quam diu impéráre malit. Liv. 
Némo ünus. Cic. Forte fortünà. Id. Priidens sciens. Ter. 

(b.) Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndéton, hendi- 
ddys, and. periphrdsis. 

(1.) Pérelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to pro- 


nouns, verbs, or adverbs; as, égémet, dgédum, fortassean. Such additions, 
however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 


(2.) Podlysyndéton is a redundancy of conjunctions; as, Una Eurusque Notus- 
que ruunt creberque procellis Africus. Virg. 


(8.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by et, 

e, or atque, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive; as, Paté- 
ris libámus et auro, for aureis pátéris. Virg. Libro et silvesiri sübére clausam, 
for libro sübéris. Id. Cristis e£ auro. Ovid. Met. 8, 82. 

(4.) Périphrásis or circumlócütio is a circuitous mode of expression; as, 72- 
néri fetus dvium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

8. (a.) Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one gen- 
der, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same word for 
another. 

(b.) Enalláge includes antimeria, heterdsis, antiptosis, synésis, and 
anacolüthon. . 

(1.) Antimério is the use of one part of speech for another, or the abstract 


for the concrete; as, Nostrum istud vivére triste, for nostra vita. Pers. Aliud 
cras. Id. Conjügium videbit? for conjügem. Virg. 


(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of noun, pronoun, verb, etc., for another; 
as, Ego quóque una pereo, quod mihs est cüárius, for qut mihi sum cdrior. Ter. 
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Rómánus predio victor, for Romani victóres. Liv. Many words are used by the 
poets in the Plural instead of the singular; as, colla, corda, dra, etc. See § 98. 
e truncus Mlapsus cérebro sustilérat, for sustilisset. Hor. See § 259, R. 4. 


(3.) Antiptésis is the use of one case for another; as, Cus nunc co 
Talo, for Jülus. Virg. $ 204, R. 8. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, for te esse uxd- 
rem. Hor. § 210, E. 6. 

(4.) Synésis, or synthésis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a word, 
rather than to its E eder or number; ee, Sübeunt Tégea jüventus auzilio tardi. 
Stat. Concursus pópüli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars in crücem acti. Sall. 
Ubi illic est scélus, qui me perdidit? Ter. Jd mea minime réfert, qui sum natu 
maximus. Id. See $ 205, R. 8, (1.) and (8.), and $ 206, (12.) 

(5.) Andcdlithon is a disagreement in construction between the latter and 
former part of a sentence; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est dlicunde dliquis objectus 
lábos, omne quod est intérea tempus, priusquam td rescitum est, lucro est. Ter. 
In this example, the writer began as if he intended to say lucro hdbémus, and 
ended as if he had said ndbis omnibus, leaving nos omnes without its verb. 


4. (a.) Hiperbdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 


(b) Hyperbáton includes dnastróphe, hystéron prótéron, hifpallage, 
8ynchijsis, tmésis, and. pdrenthésis. 

(1.) Anastrüphe is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Transtra per 
et rémos, for per transtra. Virg. Collo dare bráchia circum, for circumdáre. Id. 
Nox érit tina süper, for süpérérst. Ovid. Et fücit dre, for dréfacit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystéron prótéron is reversing the natural order of the sense; as, Móriá- 
mur, et in média arma rudmus. Virg. Válet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) Hipalldge is an interchange of constructions; as, Jn nóva fert dnimus 
mütátas dicére formas corpóra, for corpóra mütáta in nóvas formas. Ovid. Dére 
classibus Austros, for dáre classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) Synchjsis is a confused position of words; as, Saza vícant Ital, médiis 
quo in fluctibus, dras, for que saxa in médiis fluctibus, Jtáli vócant Gras. Virg. 

(5.) T mésis or diacópe is the separation of the parts of a compound word; 
as, Septem subjecta trióni gens, for septentrióni. Virg. Que me cumque vócant 
terre. Id. Per mihi, per, tnquam, grátum fécéris. Cic. 

(0.) Pdrenthésis or dtaljsis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
interrupting the natural connection; as, Tityre dum rédeo, (brévis est via,) 
pasce cápellas. Virg. 

ReMARK. To the above may be added archaism and Hellenism, 
which belong both to the figures of etymology and to those of syntax. 


(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, auldt, for 
aule; sénáti, for sénàtüs ; fuat, for sit ; próhibesso, for próhibuéro ; impetrassére, 
for impetratirum esse; f árier, for fari; nénu, for non; endo, for in;— Opéram 
dbütitur, for dpérd. Ter. Quid tibi hanc cürátio est rem? Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions; as, Héléne, for 
Héléna ; Antiphon, for Antipho; aurds (gen.), for aure; Palládos, Palláda, for 
Palládis, Palládem ; Tróásin, Tróddas, for Tréddibus, Trdddes ;— Abstinéto irà- 
rum. Hor. Tempus désistére pugna. Virg. 


S 2394. (1.) To the grammatical figures may not improperly be subjoined cer- 
tain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and which are called 


TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 


(2.) A rhetorical figure is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from its 
original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 


- 
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18. Andphóra or épándphóra is the repetition of a word at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, Nihilne te nocturnum presidtum pálátii, nihil urbis vigi- 
he, nihil timor pópüli, etc. Cic. Te, dulcis conjuz, te, sólo in litóre sécum, te, 
véniente die, te, decedente, cánébat. Virg. 

14. Epistrdphe is the repetition of à word at the end of successive clauses; 
as, Poenos pópü:us Romanus justitià vicit, armis vicit, libérálitàte vicit. Cic. In 
pure Latin this figure is called conversio. 

15. lóce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of another at 
the end, of successive clauses, and hence it includes the anaphóra and the 
epistróphe; as, Quis légem tülit f Rullus: Quis májórem pipi partem suffra- 
gis privivit? Rullus: Quis cómitiis praefuit? Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epdndlepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after interven- 
ing words or clauses. See Virg. Geor. II. 4—7. 


b 17. Anddiplüsis is the nee of the same word at the end of one Fdo and the 
egiuning of another; as, Séguitur pulcherrimus Astur, Astur équo fidens. Virg. 
A. 10, 180. Nune étiam audes in hórum tum vénire, vénire audes in hórum 
conspectum? Cic. This is sometimes called épdnastrdphe. 


18. Epdnddiplésis is the use of the same word both at the beginning and end 
of a sentence; as, Crescit dmor nummi, quantum ipsa pécünia crescit. Juv. 


19. Epdnddos or régressio is the repetition of the same words in an inverted 
order; as, Cridélis mater mágis, an puer impróbus ille? Impróbus ille puer, cri- 
delis tu quóque, mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuzis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Excitàte, excitate eum ab inféris. Cic. Ah Córydon, Corydon, que te démentia 
cépit? Virg. bimus, ibimus, utcumque precédes. Hor. 


21. Climaz is a gradual amplification by means of a continued anadiplosis, 
each successive clause beginning with the conclusion of that which precedes 
it; as, Que reliqua spes manet libertdtis, si illis et quod libet, licet; et quod licet, 

sunt; et possunt, audent; et quod audent, vobis molestum non est? Cic. 
is, in pure Latin, is called grddatio. 

22. Incrémentum is an amplification without a strict climax; as, Fdcinus est, 
vinciri civem. Romanum ; scélus, verbérári ; prope parricidium, nécári; quid di- 
cam in crücem tolls? Cic. 

28. Pdlyptoton is the repetition of a word in different cases, genders, num- 
bers, tenses, etc.; as, Jam clipeus clipeis, umbóne répellitur umbo; ense minazx 
ensis, péde pes, et cuspide cuspis. Stat. , 

24. Paregménon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one sen- 
tence; as, Abesse non potest, quin &jusdem hóminis sit, qui impróbos próbet, pró- 
bos improbare. Cic. Jstam pugmam pugnabo. Plaut. 

25. Párónómásia is the use of words which resemble each other in sound; 
as, Amor et melle et felle est f'écundissimus. Plaut. Civem béndrum artium, 
bdndrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This figure is sometimes 
called agnóminátio. 

26. Hómaeoprüphéron or alliteration is the use in the same sentence of sev- 
eral words beginning with the same letter; as, O Tite, tite Tati, tibi tanta, 
tranne, tálisti. Enn. [Neu patrie válidas in viscéra vertite vires. Virg. 


27. Antithésis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments in 
contrast; as, Hüjus órátiónis difficilius est exltum quam princlpium tnvénire. 
Cic. Cesar bénéficiis ac müulficentià magnus hábebátur; integritate vite 
Cato. Sall. 


28. Oxyméron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing a seem- 
ing contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Quum tácent, clamant. Cic. 

29. Sjnonjmia is the use of different words or expressions having the same 
hnport; as, Non féram, non patiar, non sinam. Cic. Prdmiito, récipio, spon- 
leo. Id 


, 


81* 
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80. Pdrdbdla or Simile is the comparison of one thing with another; as, Ré- 
pente te, tamquam serpens e látibülis, ócülis éminentibus, wnfldio collo, timidis cer- 
vicibus, intülisti. Cic. 

81. Erétésis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirmation of 
the contrary; as, Créditis ávectos hostes? Virg. Heu! que me equóra possunt 
accipéref Id. 


82. Epdnorthisis or Correctio is the recalling of a word, in order to place a 


stronger or more significant one in its stead; as, Filium ünicum dddlescentilum 
hábeo: ah! quid dizi? me habére? Imo hábui. Ter. — 


88. Apdsidpésis, Réticentia, or Interruptio, is leaving a sentence unfinished 
in CRGO of some emotion of the mind; as, Quos égo—sed mótos vrestat 
re fluctus. Virg. 


84. Prósüpópeia or personification represents inanimate things as acing or 
speaking, sud persons dead or absent as alive and present; as, Que (patria) 
técumn, lina, sic dgit. Cic. Virtus sümit aut. ponit sécires. Hor. 

85. Apostróphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to ad- 
dress. some person or thing ; as, Vi potitur ; quid non mortália pectóra cbgis, 
auri sacra fámes! Virg. 


86. Párdleipsis is a pretended omission of something, in order to render it 
more observed. See Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 14. 


87. Epiphónéma or Acclámátio is an exclamation or grave reflection on some- 
thing said before; as, Tanta molis érat Rómánam condire. gentem. Virg. : 
88. Ecphónésis or Exclámátio shows some violent emotion of the mind; as, 
Q tempora! O móres! 
89. Apória, Didpórésis, or Dübitátio, expresses a doubt in regard to what is 
to be said or done; 88, Quos accédam, aut quos appellem? Sall. ET 


40. Prolepsis is the anticipation of an objection before it is made, or of an 
event before it occurs; as, Vérum anceps pugno fuérat fortüna. Fuisset: 
Quem métui mórítüra? Virg. 


$ BV. To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the follow- 
ing terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style :— 

E Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or - violation of the rules 
of orthogra etymology, or prosody; as, rigórósus, for rigidus or sévérus; 
domminus, for minus ; davi, for dédi. me M ) ' 
ac Solecism is & violation of the rules of syntax; as, Vénus pulcher ; vos invi- 

us. 


8. Neoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; constábülá- 
rius, a constable. 


4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, Jam 
vos áciem, et proelia, e£ hostem poscitis. Sil. 


5. Amphibólia is the use of equivocal words or constructions; as, Gallus, a 
Gaul, or a cock. Ato te, ZEácida, Romanos vincére posse. Quint. 


6. ldiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages: thus, the 
ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one language 
is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitte mihi verbum, 
instead of Fac me cerisérem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 
L OF TIME. 
1. The Roman Day. 


§ 326. (1 With the Romans, as with us, the day was either 
civil or natural. Their civil day, like ours, extended from midnight 
to midnight. The natural day continued from sunrise to sunset, as, 
on the other hand, the night extended from sunset to sunrise. The 
natural day and night were each divided into twelve equal parts or 
hours, which were consequently of different length, according to the 
varying length of the days and nights in the successive seasons of the 

ear. It was only at the equinox that the diurnal and nocturnal 

ours of the Romans were equal to each other, as each was then 
equal to the twenty-fourth part of the civil day. 


(2.) In the Roman camp the night was further divided into four 
watches (vigilia), consisting each of three Roman hours,.the second 
and fourth watches ending respectively at midnight and at sunrise. 


3. The Roman Month and Year. 


(1. The calendar of the Romans, as rectified by Julius Csesar, 
agreed with our own in the number of months, and of the days in 
each, according to the following table :— 

Jünuürius.81 days. ^ Maius..81 days. September 80 days. 
c 


Februárius 28 or 29. Jiinius..30 “ er..81 “ , 
Martius... 81 days. — Quintilis 81 “ Nóvember 80 * 
Aprilis ...80 “ Sextilis. 81 “ Décember 81 *" 


In early times the Roman year began with March, and the names 
Quintilis, Sextilis, September, etc., indicated the distance of those 
months from the commencement of the year. Quintilis and Sextüis 
were afterwards called Jülius and Augustus in honor of the first two 
emperors. The Romans, instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted 
series from the first to the last day of a month, had in each month 
three points or periods from which their days were counted—the - 
Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The Calends (Cálende), were al- 
ways the first day of the month. The Nones (None), were the fifth, 
and the Ides (Jdus), the thirteenth ; except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the Nones occurred on the seventh day, and the Ides 
on the fifteenth. 


(2.) They always counted forward, from the day whose date was 
to be determined, to the next Calends, Nones, or Ides, and desig- 
nated the day by its distance before such point. After the first day 
of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones ; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides; and after 
the Ides, so many before the Calends, of the next month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto Nénas Januirias, or 
Jénudrii, scil. die ante: the third, tertio Nónas; the fourth, pridie Nónas; 
and the fifth, Nónis. The sixth was denoted by octávo Idus ; the seventh, 
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septimo Idus ; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the Ides fell. The four- 
teenth was denoted by undévigésimo Cilendas Februárias, or Februdrii; and so 
on to the end of the month. 


(3.) The day preceding the Calends, Nones, and Ides, was termed 
pridie Calendas, etc., scil. ante: in designating the other days, both 
the day of the Calends, etc., and that whose date was to be deter- 
mined, were reckoned; hence the second day before the Calends, 
etc., was called tertio, the third quarto, etc. 


(4.) To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, when 
the day is between the Calends and the Nones or between the Nones 
and the Ides, it is necessary to take one from the number denoting 
the distance of the given day from the Nones or the Ides, and to sub- 
tract the remainder from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides fell in the given month. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to JV. Nonas Janudrias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 8, from 5, the day on which the Nones 
of January fell (i. e. 4—1=8, and 5—3=2): this gives 2, or the second of Jan- 
uary, for the day in question. So VI. Idus Aprils: the Ides of April falling 
upon the 18th, we take (6—1, i. e.) 5 from 18, which leaves 8 (i. e. 6—1=5, 
and 18—5=8): the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 


(a.) In reckoning the days before the Calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it is 
necessary to subtract two from the number denoting the distance of 
the given day from the Calends of the following month, and to take 
the remainder from the number of days in the month. 


Thus, X V. Cal. Quintiles is 15—2—138, and 80—18—17, i. e. the Roman date 
XV. Cal. Quint. is equivalent to the 17th of June. 


(b.) To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the preceding method 
is to be reversed. Thus when the given day is between the Calends 
and the Nones or between the Nones and the Ides, (unless it be the 
day before the Nones or the Ides), we are to add one to the number 
denoting the day of the month, according to our reckoning, on which 
the Nones or Ides fell. But if the day is after the Ides, (unless it be 
the last day of the month), we must add two to the number of days 
in the month, and then subtract the number denoting the day of the 
month as expressed in our reckoning. The remainder will be the 
day before the Nones, Ides or Calends. | 

Thus to find the Roman date corresponding to the third of April, we have 
5--1—8—8; the required date, therefore, is 7/7. Non. Apr.—To find the proper 
Roman expression or our tenth of December we have 18--1—10—4; the date, 
therefore, is 7V. Id. Dec.—The Roman expression for the 22d of August, in 


pursuance of the above rule, is found thus, 314-2—22— 11, and the date is XJ. 
» sept. 


(5.) In leap year, both the 24th and 25th of February were called 
the sixth before the Calends of March. The 24th was called dies 
bisextus, and the year itself annus bisextus, bissextile or leap year. 


(a.) The day after the Calends, etc., was sometimes called postridie cilen- 
, etc. 


(5.) The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used as 
nouns, mensis being understood. 
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(6.) The correspondence of our calendar with that of the Romans - 
is exhibited in the following 


TABLE. 
Days o Mar. Mar. JAN. Aug. | Apr. JUN. 
our mon JuL Oct. DEc., Serr. Nov. FEBR. 
1 Calends. Calenda. Calenda. Calenda. 
2 VI. Nonas.| IV. Nonas. | IV. Nonas. | IV. Nonas. 
8 V. « HI. « III. «4 III. e 
4 IV. « Pridie “ Pridie * Pridie * 
5 III. « Nonse. Nona. None. 
6 Pridie Non. VIII. Idus. VIII. Idus. VIII. Idus. 
7 Nonse. VII. *" VII * VII. * 
8 VIII. Idus. VI. « VI. « v]  *" 
9 VII. * V. “ V. e V. e 
10 VI. « IV. e IV. « IV. « 
11 V. d III. « III. « II  * 
12 IV. « Pridie * Pridie * Pridie * 
18 «a Idus. Idus. Idus. 
14 Pridie Id. XIX. Cal. XVIII. Cal XVI. Cal 
15 Jdus. XVIII. “ XVII. * XV. * 
16 XVII. Cal. XVII * XVI. * XIV. *" 
17 X XVI *" XV. & XIII * 
18 XV. t" XV. €" XIV. *" I *" 
19 XIV. * XIV. * XII. * XI «4 
20 XHI. * XII. * . 8 x «4 
21 Xl «€ XII €* XI. “ IX « 
22 XI. « XI. « X. « VII. * 
28 X 6 X. [1] IX. a“ 66 
24 IX « IX. « Vill, * VL & 
26 VIII. * VIII. * VII. & V «4 
26 vH. € vIIL « I. e IV. «€ 
27 VI. « VI. &t V. “ III. « 
28 V. “ V. «4 IV. eu Pridie * Mar 
29 IV. £t IV. “ - III. 6 
80 HI. « III. “ Pridie Cal. 
81 Pridie Cal. Pridie Cal. 
(7.) In leap-year the last seven days of February were reckoned thus :— 

28. VII. Calendas Martias. 97. IV. Cal. Mart. 
24. bisexto Cal. Mart. 28. III * 6 
25. vi. Cal. Mart. 29. pridie Cal. Mart. 
26. . 6 


(a.) Hence in reducing a date of February in leap-year to the Roman date 
for the first 28 days we proceed according to the preceding rule in 4, (0.), as i 
the month had only 28 days. The 24th is marked as bisexto Cal. Mart., and to 
obtain the proper expression for the remaining five days we regard the month 
as having 29 da S Thus the 27th of February in leap-year is 29-]-2—27—4, 


and the proper Roman expression is JV. Cal. Mart. 


(5.) On the other hand, to reduce a Roman date of February in leap- ear to 
our date we reverse the above process, and during the Nones and Ides and 
until the VII. Cálendas Martias we reckon the month to have only 28 days :— 
bisexto Cul. Mart. is set down as the 24th, and for the remaining days desig- 
nated as VI. V. IV. III. and pridie Cal. Mart. we reckon the month to have 
29 days. Thus 774. Cal. Mart. is 8—2—1, and 29—1--28, and the given day is 
equivalent to the 28th of February. 
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(8.) The Latins not only said tertio, ie, etc., Cilendas, etc., but also ante 

diem tertium, etc., Cilendas , etc.; and the latter form in Cicero and Livy is 

p more common than the former, and is usually written thus, a. d. JIL. 
., etc. 


(9.) The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, and is 
joined with in and ex; as, Consul Latinas férias in ante diem tertium Jus Sea- 
tilis édizit, The consul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the 
Ides of August. Liv. Supplicátio indicta est ex ante diem quintum Idus Octobres. 
Id. So, Ad pridie Nonas Maias. Cic. 


(10.) The week of seven days (hebddmas), was not in use among the Romans 
under the republic, but was introduced under the emperors. The days of the 
week were then named from the planets; dies Sdlis, Sunday; dies Lina, Mon- 
day; dies Martis, Tuesday; dies Mercürii, Wednesday; dies Jóvis, Thursday; 
dies Vénéris, Friday; dies Siturni, Saturday. 


(11.) The term nundine (from nóvem—dies) denotes the regular market day 
at Rome when the country people came into the city; but it is not used for the 
purpose of denoting the period of eight days intervening between two succes- 
sive market days. — 


(12.) The Ie at Rome was designated by the names of the consuls for 
that year. Thus Virgil was born, Jf. Licinto Crasso et Cn. Pompeio Magno 
consulibus, i. e. in the year of the consulship of Crassus and Pompey. But in 
Roman authors events are often dated from the year in which Home was 
founded, which, according to Varro, was in the 758d year before the birth 
of Christ. This period was designated as anno urbis condite, and by ab- 
breviation, a. €. C., or simply u.c., and sometimes by a. alone, before the 
numerals. 


Thus the birth of Virgil was a. u. c. 684. To reduce such dates to our reckoning, if 
the given number is less than 754, we subtract it from the latter number, and the dif- 
ference is the required year before Christ. The birth of Virgil therefore is 154—684=70 
before Christ.—But if the number of the Roman year exceeds 758, we deduct 753 from 
the given number, and the remainder is the year after Christ. For example, the em- 
peror Augustus died a. u. c. 767, and the corresponding year of our era is 767—7538=14. 


IL. TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE. . 


Or THE AS. 


$ 39V. The Romans used this word (As) to denote, I. The copper coin, 
whose value (in the time of Cicero) was about one cent and a half of our 
money. II. The unit of weight (libra), or of measure (jügérum). III. Any 
unit or integer considered as divisible; as, of inheritances, interest, houses, etc.; 
whence ez asse héres, one who inherits the whole. The multiples of the As are, 
Dipondius (duo pondo; for the As originally weighed & pound), i. e. 2 Asses; 
Sestertius (sesqui tertius), i. e. 24 Asses; Tressis, 3. 6 8 Asses; Quatrussis, t. e. 
4 Asses; and so on to Centussis, i. e. 100 Asses. The As, whatever unit it re- 
presented, was divided into twelve parts or uncis, and the different fractions 
received different names, as follows: 


Uncis Uncia 
AS... ccc ccc ce cece he sees eeuss 1 uinouDX 2... ccccecees VENENUM 6 
Deunx..........eee cece toon ll rlenS..... eee e cece ccccacceces 4 
Dextans ....... c eee ront 10 | Qu&drans, or Téruncius.......... 8 
Dodrans .......... eee ennt 9 | Sextans.......- eee eere TOP B 
Bes......... eee eee onn 8 | Uncig&.......... err rn ees ll 
Septunx....... eee een nn 7 —— 
Sémis eoepeoeovnevevesnenene 8Seoevoveeeeneod 6 Sescuncia....ccccccccccccccccces i} 
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The Uncia was divided in the following manner:— 
1 Uncia contained 2 Sémunciz. 


“ 8 Duelle. 
6 « 4 Sicilici. 
« « 6 Sextila. 
« «4 8 Drachma. 
«4 € /— 24 Scripiila. 
« * — 48 Obóli. 


Roman Corns. 


These were the T'éruncius, Sembella, and As or Libella, of copper; the Ses- 
tertius, Quindrius (or Victóriàtus), and Déndrius, of silver; and the Aureus, 
of gold. 


$ Cts. M. 

The Téruncius............... cosseseee 0 0 8.9 

2 Téruncii make 1 Sembella.........0 0 7.8 

2 Sembello “ 1 As or Libella..... 0 1 5.6 
24 Asses* “ 1 Sestertius........0 8 9 
2 Sestertii “ 1 Quinarius..... -- 0 7 8 
2 Quinérii “ 1 Dénarius......... 0 15 6 
25 Dénàrii 5 ] Aureus....... .-- 8 90 0 


* Sometimes also (in copper) the triens, sextans, uncia, sextüla, and düpondius. 


RoMAN COMPUTATION or MONEY. 
Sestertii Nummi. 


$ Cts. M. 
Sestertius (or nummus) ............. eccososocoto TED 0 89 
Décem sestertii ................ TCPPPPPPPEDEM TEREPPEE . 0 89 0 
Centum sestertii.............. Leere TOPPED TP 8 90 0 
Mille sestertii (equal to a sestertium) ..... TOPPED TTD 89 0 0 
. Sestertia. 
Sestertium (equal to mille sestertii)....... TOPPPPPPPPPPEHER 89 0 0 
Décem sestertia ............ hee ee ee eecens TP TOPPED 890 0 0 
Centum, centum sestertia, or centum millia sestertiàm...... 8900 0 0 
Décies sestertiüm, or décies centéna millia nummüm ..... .. 89000 0 0 
Centies, or centies H. 8. .......... T T TOPPED 890000 0 0 
Millies H. 8. .......... TOPPED erret nn 8900000 0 0 
Millies centies H. 8. ............ e. TT VERA ... 4290000 0 0 


N. B.—The marks denoting a Sestertius nummus are IIS., LLS., HS., which are pro- 
periy abbreviations for 2 1-2 asses. Observe, also, that when a line is placed over the 
numbers, centena millia is understood. as in the case of the numeral adverbs; thus, H. S. 


MC. is millies centies HS.; whereas HS. MC. is only 1100 Sestertii. 


ROMAN CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 


The Romans received interest on their loans monthly, their highest rate be- 
ing one per cent. (centesima), a month, i. e. 12 per cent a year. As this was 
the highest rate, it was reckoned as the as or unit in reference to the lower 
rates, which were denominated, according to the usual division of the us, sémis- 
ses, trientes, quádrantes, etc., i. e. the half, third, fourth, etc., of the as or of 
12 per cent. according to the following table:— 
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1. (a.) A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy; as, Ridet dger, [he field smiles. Virg. 4£tas aurea, The golden age. 
Ovid. Naufrügia fortune, The wreck of fortune. Cic. Mentis ocüli, The eyes 
of the mind. Id. Virtus dnimum glória stimilis concitat. The harshness of a 
metaphor is often softened by means of qudsi, tamquam, quidam, or ut ita dicam; 
as, In und philósóphia quasi tábernácülum vite suc collécdrunt. Id. Opimum 
quoddam et tamquam Adipatee dictiónis génus. Id. 

(b.) Citachrésis or ábüsio is a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir grégis ipse 
ciper. Virg. Eurus per Sicülas équitavit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another to 
which it has a certain relation; as the cause for the effect, the container for 
what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing signi- 
fied, und their contraries; the parts of the body for certain affections; the 
sessor for the thing possessed; place and time for the persons or things which 
they comprise, etc.; as, Mortdles, for hómines. Virg. Amor düri Martis, i. e. 
bells. Id. Friges Cérérem appellamus, vinum autem Libérum. Cic. Gipio vigi- 
liam meam tibi trddére, i. e. meam cüram. Id. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit pá- 
téram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina córónant, i. e. pdtéram. Id. Necte ternos colores, 
i. e. tria fila diversi cólóris. Id. Cédant arma tógs, i. e. bellum pàci. Cic. 
Seciila mitescent, i. e. hómines in sccülis. Virg. Vivat Pácüvius Nestóra 
totum. Juv. Doctrind Greecia nos süpérábat, for Greci stipérdbant. Cic. Pagi 
centum Suevürum ad ripas Rhéni consédérant, for pàgórum incdle. Cses. Tempóra 
dmicórum, for res adverse. Cic. Claudius Ege prediátórià véndlis Pipendit, 
for Claudis prodium, Suet. Vici ad Jànum médium sédentes, for Jani vi- 
cum. Cic. 


8. Synecddche is putting a whole for a part, a genus for a species, a singular 
for a plural, and their contraries; also the material for the thing made of it; 
a definite for an indefinite number, etc.; as, Fontem férébant. Id. Tectum, for 
dómus. Id. Armato milite complent, for armátis militibus. Id. Ferrum, for gid- 
dius. Id. Qui Córinthiüis operibus ndant, i. e. vàsis. Cic. Urbem, urbem, mi 
Rife, cóle, i. e. Hómam. Cic. Centum puer artium, i. e. multárum. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or speaker means to convey; as, Salve bine vir, cürasti 
probe. Ter. Egrégiam véro laudem, ef spólia ampla réfertis, tüque, puerque 
tuus, Virg. 

5. Hyperbéle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the truth; 
as, Ipse arduus, altáque pulsat sidira. Virg. Ocior Euro. Id. 

6. Métdlepsis is the including of several tropes in one word; as, Post dliquot 
dristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, and this for annos. 


7. (a.) Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, O nàvis, réf érent in máre te novi fluctus. Hor. 


(6.) An obscure allegory or riddle is called an enigma; as, Dic, quibus in 
terris tres páteat coli spdtium non amplius ulnas. Virg. 

8. Antünómásia is using & proper noun for a common one, and the contrary; 
as, Irus et est subito, qui módo Croesus érat, for pauper and dives. Ovid. So, by 
periphrasis, pótor Hhódáni, for Gallus. Hor. Eversor Cartháginis, for Scyno. 
Quint. .Elóguentim princeps, for Cicero. Id. Tydides, for Diómedes. Virg. 

9. Litótes is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary; as 
Non laudo, I blame. Ter. Non innoxia verba. Virg. m 

10. Antiphrásis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, Auri sacra fdmes. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is offensive 
or distressing; as, Si quid accidisset Cmsádri, i. e. st mortuus esset. Vell. 

12. Antdnaclasis or punning is the use of the same word in different senses; 
as, Quis nZget. née nitum de stirpe Nérónem? Sustülit hic mátrem, sustülit 
üle patrem. Epigr. Amari jucundum est, si cürétur ne quid inst Amiri. Cic. 
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13. Andphóra or pdndphüra is the repetition of & word at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, Nihilne te nocturnum praesidium pálátii, nihil urbis vigi- 
lia, nihil timor pópüli, etc. Cic. Te, dulcis conjyuz, te, sólo in litóre sécum, te, 
véniente die, te, decédente, cdnébat. Virg. 

14. Epistrüphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses; 
as, Poenos pópüius Rómàánus justitia vicit, armis vicit, libérálitàte vicit. Cic. In 
pure Latin this figure is called conversio. 

15. ce is the repetition of & word at the beginning, and of another at 
the end, of successive clauses, and hence it includes the anaphóra and the 
epistróphe; as, Quis legem tilt? Rullus: Quis majorem pipi partem suffrá- 
gis privavit? Rullus: Quis cómitiis prafuitf Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epdnálepsis is & repetition of the same word or sentence after interven- 
ing words or clauses. See Virg. Geor. II. 4—7. 


17. Anddip lésis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, and the 
beginning of another; as, Séquitur pulcherrimus Astur, Astur équo fidens. Virg. 
A. 10, 180. Nune étiam audes in hórum conspectum vénire, vénire audes in hórum 
conspectum? Cic. This is sometimes called épdnastréphe. 


18. Epánádiplosis is the use of the same word both at the beginning and end 
of a sentence; as, Crescit dmor nummi, quantum ipsa pécünia crescit. Juv. 


19. Epdnddos or régressio is the repetition of the same words in an inverted 
order; as, Crüdelis mater mágis, an puer impróbus ille? Impróbus ille puer, crü- 
delis tu quóque, mater. Virg. 

20. Eypizeuzis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Excitiite, excitáte eum ab inféris. Cic. Ah Corydon, Córydon, que te démentia 
cépit? Virg. bimus, ibimus, utcumque precédes. Hor. 

21. Climaz is a gradual amplification by means of a continued anadiplosis, 
ench Mp Sepa clause beginnin with the lia et duod a that which dod licet, 
it; as r spes manet libertátis, si illis et bet, licet; et icel 

x sunt; et quod. possunt, audent; et quod audent, vobis molestum non est? Cic. 

is, in pure Latin, is called grádátio. 

22. Incrémentum is an amplification without a strict climax; as, Fácinus est, 
vinciri civem. Rómánum ; scélus, verbérüri ; própe parricidium, nécári; quid di- 
cam in cricem tolli f Cic. 

23. Péólyptóton is the repetition of a word in different cases, genders, num- 
bers, tenses, etc.; as, Jam clipeus clipeis, umbóne répellitur umbo; ense minax 
ensis, péde pes, et cuspide cuspis. Stat. ; 

24. Paregménon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one sen- 
tence; as, Abesse non potest, quin Ejusdem hóminis sit, qui impróbos próbet, pró- 
bos impróbàre. Cic. Jstam pugmam pugnabo. Plaut. 

25. Párünómásia is the use of words which resemble each other in sound; 
as, Amor et melle et felle est f'écundissimus. Plaut. Civem béndrum artium, 
bónüárum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt àmentes. Ter. This figure is sometimes 
called agnóminátio. 

26. Hémeopriphéron or alliteration is the use in the same sentence of sev- 
eral words beginning with the same letter; as, O Tite, tite Tati, tibi tanta, 
tjranne, tülisti. Enn. Neu patria válidas in viscéra vertite vires. Virg. 

27. Antithésis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments in 
contrast; as, Hüjus órátiónis difficilius est exitum quam principium invénire. 
Cic. Cesar bénéficiis ac münlficentià magnus hábébátur; integritàto vite 
Cato. Sall 

28. Ozjjmóron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing a seem- 
ing contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Quum tácent, clamant. Cic. 

29. Sjninjmia is the use of different words or expressions having the same 
hnport; as, Non féram, non pátiar, non sinam. Cic. Prómitto, récipio, spon- 
leo. Id. 


81* 
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80. Pdrdbdla or Simile is the comparison of one thing with another; as, Ré- 
pente te, tamquam serpens e látibülis, Ociilis éminentibus, snflàto collo, tümidis cer- 
vicibus, intilisti. Cic. 


81. Erótésis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirmation of 
the contrary; as, Créditis ávectos hostes? Virg. Heu! que me equóra possunt 
accipére? Id. 


82. Epdnorthésis or Correctio is the recalling of à word, in order to place a 
stronger or more significant one in its stead; as, Filium ünicum dddlescentilum 
hábeo: ah! quid dizi? me hábére? Imo hábui. Ter. — 


88. Apósiópésis, Réticentia, or Interruptio, is leaving a sentence unfinished 
in consequence of some emotion of the mind; as, Quos égo—sed mótos orvestat 
re fluctus. Virg. 


84. Prósüpóposa or personification represents inanimate things as acting or 
speaking, and persons dead Fi absent as alive and present; as, Que (patria) 
técum, lina, sic dgit. Cic. Virtus sümit aut ponit sécires. Hor. 

85. Apostróphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to ad- 
dress. some person or thing; as, Vi pótitur ; quid non mortdlia pectóra cogis, 
auri sacra fames! Virg. 


86. Pdrdleipsis is a pretended omission of something, in order to render it 
more observed. See Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 14. 


87. Epiphónéma or Acclámátio is an exclamation or grave reflection on some- 
thing said before; as, Tanta molis érat Rómánam e gentem. Virg. ; 


88. Ecphónésis or Exclàmátio shows some violent emotion of the mind; as, 
0 tempora! O móres! 

89. Apória, Diápórésis, or Dübitátio, expresses a doubt in regard to what is 
to be said or done; 28, Quos accédam, aut quos appellem? Sall. 


40. Prdlepsis is the anticipation of an objection before it is made, or of an 
event before it occurs; as, Vérum anceps pugno fuérat fortüna. Fuisset: 
Quem métui móritüra? Virg. 


$ QOO. To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the follow- 
ing terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style :— 


E Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the rules 
of orthography, etymology, or prosody; as, rigórósus, for us or sévérus; 
domminus, for dóminus; davi, for dódi. | M » dor nig ' 


"E Solecism is & violation of the rules of syntax; as, Vénus pulcher ; vos invi- 
7nu8. 


8. Neoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; constábülá- 
rius, a constable. 


4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, Jam 
vos iciem, ei proelia, e£ hostem poscitis. Si 


5. Amphibélia is the use of equivocal words or constructions; as, Gallus, a 
Gaul, ora cock. Ato te, dcida, Romanos vincére posse. Quint. 


6. Jdiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages: thus, the 
ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one language 
is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitte mihi verbum, 
instead of Fac me certtérem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 
L OF TIME. 
1. The Roman Day. 


§ 326. (1) With the Romans, as with us, the day was either 
civil or natural. Their civil day, like ours, extended from midnight 
to midnight. The natural day continued from sunrise to sunset, as, 
on the other hand, the night extended from sunset to sunrise. The 
natural day and night were each divided into twelve equal parts or 
hours, which were consequently of different length, according to the 
varying length of the days and nights in the successive seasons of the 
ear. It was only at the equinox that the diurnal and nocturnal 
ours of the Romans were equal to each other, as each was then 
equal to the twenty-fourth part of the civil day. | 
(2.) In the Roman camp the night was further divided into four 
watches (vigili), consisting each of three Roman hours,-the second 
and fourth watches ending respectively at midnight and at sunrise. 


3. The Roman Month and Year. 


(1. The calendar of the Romans, as rectified by Julius Cesar, 
ed with our own in the number of months, and of the days in 
each, according to the following table :— 
Jànuárius.81 days. ^ Maius..81days. September 30 days. 


Februárius 28 or 29. — Jünius..80 * Octóber..81 © . 
Martius... 81 days. Quintilis 81 *" Nóvember 80 * 
Aprilis ...380 *" Sextilis.91 * Décember 81 * 


In early times the Roman year began with March, and the names 
Quintilis, Sextilis, September, etc., indicated the distance of those 
months from the commencement of the year. Quintis and Seztilis 
were afterwards called Jülius and Augustus in honor of the first two 
emperors. The Romans, instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted 
series from the first to the last day of a month, had in each month 
three points or periods from which their days were counted—the - 
Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The Calends ( Cálende), were al- 
ways the first day of the month. The Nones (Nono), were the fifth, 
and the Ides (Jdus), the thirteenth ; except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the Nones occurred on the seventh day, and the Ides 
on the fifteenth. 


(e) They always counted forward, from the day whose date was 
to be determined, to the next Calends, Nones, or Ides, and desig- 
nated the day by its distance before such point. After the first day 
of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones ; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides; and after 
the Ides, so many before the Calends, of the next month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto Nónas Jánwirias, or 
Janudrii, scil. die ante: the third, tertio Nónas; the fourth, pridie Nónas; 
and the fifth, Nónis. The sixth was denoted by octávo Idus; the seventh, 
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septimo Idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the Ides fell. The four- 
teenth was denoted by undévigésimo Cilendas Februárias, or Februdrii ; and so 
on to the end of the month. 


(3.) The day preceding the Calends, Nones, and Ides, was termed 
pridie Calendas, etc., scil. ante: in designating the other days, both 
the day of the Calends, etc., and that whose date was to be deter- 
mined, were reckoned; hence the second day before the Calends, 
etc., was called tertio, the third quarto, etc. 


(4.) To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, when 
the day is between the Calends and the Nones or between the Nones 
and the Ides, it is necessary to take one from the number denoting 
the distance of the given day from the Nones or the Ides, and to sub- 
tract the remainder from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides fell in the given month. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to JV. Nonas Janudrias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 8, from 5, the day on which the Nones 
of January fell (i. e. 4—1—8, and 5—3—2): this gives 2, or the second of Jan- 
uary, for the day in question. So VJ. Idus Aprilis: the Ides of April falling 
upon the 13th, we take (6—1, i. e.) 5 from 18, which leaves 8 (i. e. 6—1—59, 
and 18—5—8): the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 


(a.) In reckoning the days before the Calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it is 
necessary to subtract two from the number denoting the distance of 
the given day from the Calends of the following month, and to take 
the remainder from the number of days in the month. 


Thus, X V. Cal. Quintiles is 15—2—13, and 80—18—17, i. e. the Roman date 
XV. Cal. Quint. is equivalent to the 17th of June. 


(b.) To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the preceding method 
is to be reversed. Thus when the given day is between the Calends 
and the Nones or between the Nones and the Ides, (unless it be the 
day before the Nones or the Ides), we are to add one to the number 
denoting the day of the month, according to our reckoning, on which 
the Nones or Ides fell. But if the day is after the Ides, (unless it be 
the last day of the month), we must add two to the number of days 
in the month, and then subtract the number denoting the day of the 
month as expressed in our reckoning. The remainder will be the 
day before the Nones, Ides or Calends. 

Thus to find the Roman date corresponding to the third of April, we have 
5--1—8—8; the required date, therefore, is //J. Non. Apr.—To find the proper 
Roman expression or our tenth of December we have 13--1—10—4; the date, 
therefore, is /V. Jd. Dec.—The Roman expression for the 22d of August, in 
pursuance of the above rule, is found thus, 314-2—22—11, and the date is XJ. 
Cal. Sept. 

(5.) In leap year, both the 24th and 25th of February were called 
the sixth before the Calends of March. The 24th was called dies 
bisextus, and the year itself annus bisextus, bissextile or leap year. 

(a.) The day after the Calends, etc., was sometimes called postridie cdlen- 

, etc. 


(b.) The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used as 
nouns, mensis being understood. 
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(6.) The correspondence of our calendar with that of the Romans . 
is exhibited in the following 


TABLE. 








MAR. Mar. Apr. JUN. 


SEPT. Nov. 


JAN. AUG. 

























1 Calends. Calendz. Calendse. Calendse. 
2 VI. Nonas.| IV. Nonas. | IV. Nonas. | IV. Nonas. 
8 V. « III. 6 III. ss III. “ 
4 IV. 6 Pridie ' Pridie *'' Pridie * 
5 III. « Nonze. Nona. None. 

6 Pridie Non. VIII. Idus. VIII. Idus. VIII. Idus. 
7 Nonse. VII. * VII. *" VH. « 
8 VIIL. Idus. VI. « VI. «4 v] . «* 
9 VIL * V. « . « V. e 
10 VI. «4 IV. « IV. « IV. « 
11 V. 6 Il. e III. udi lH. * 
12 IV. « Pridie * Pridie ** Pridie * 
18 III. « Idus. Idus. Idus. 

14 Pridie Id. XIX. Cal. XVIII. Cal. XVI. Cal. 
15 Idus. XVII. “ XVII. * XV. €« 
16 XVII. Cal. XVII * XVI. * XIV. * 
17 XVIL * XVI «* XV. & XII. * 
18 XV. * XV. t" XIV. *" XII €*" 
19 XIV. *' XIV, * XIH. * XI «€ 
20 XIII. «* XIII. * XII .* X. « 
21 XII « XII  *" XI. Md IX. & 
22 XI. « XI. e X. « VIII. * 
28 X. 6 X. « IX. « VIL «" 
24 IX. « IX. et VII. * VL s&s 
25 VIII. *' VIII * VII. €*« V. « 
26 VII. €" vH. €* VI. « IV. « 
27 VI. « VI. « V. « III. “ 
28 V. « V. « IV. « Pridie * Mar 
29 IV. “6 IV. « - III. e 

80 HI. a III. u Pridie Cal. 

81 Pridie Cal. Pridie Cal. 





(7.) In leap-year the last seven days of February were reckoned thus :— 


28. VII. Cilendas Martias. 27. IV. Cal. Mart. 
24. bisexto Cal. Mart. 28. III. * Á 
25. VI. Cal. Mart. 29. pridie Cal. Mart. 


26. V. & “ 


(a.) Hence in reducing a date of February in leap-year to the Roman date 
for the first 28 days we proceed according to the preceding rule in 4, (6.), as i 
the month had only 28 days. The 24th is marked as bisexto Cal. Mart., and to 
obtain the proper expression for the remaining five days we regard the month 
as having 29 days. Thos the 27th of February in leap-year is 29-]-2—27 —4, 
and the proper Roman expression is JV. Cal. Mart. 


(6.) On the other hand, to reduce a Roman date of February in leap-year to 
onr date we reverse the above process, and during the Nones and Ides and 
until the VII. Cálendas Martias we reckon the month to have only 28 days:— 
bisexto Cul. Mart. is set down as the 24th, and for the remaining days desig- 
nated as VI. V. IV. III. and pridie Cal. Mart. we reckon the month to have 
99 days. Thus ///. Cul. Mart. is 8—2—1, and 29—1—328, and the given day is 
equivalent to the 28th of February. 
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(8.) The Latins not only said £ertio, ie, etc., Cilendas, etc., but also ante 
diem tertium, eto., Cilendas, etc.; and the latter form in Cicero and Livy is 
far more common than the former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. 

., etc. ) 


(9.) The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, and is 
joined with in and ex; as, Consul Látinas férias in ante diem tertium Jus Sea- 
tilis édizit, The consul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the 
Ides of August. Liv. Supplicátio indicta est ex ante diem quintum Idus Octobres. 
Id. So, Ad pridie Nónas Maias. Cic. 


(10.) The week of seven days (hebddmas), was not in use among the Romans 
under the republio, but was introduced under the emperors. The days of the 
week were then named from the planets; dies Solis, Sunday; dies Lüno, Mon- 
day; dies Martis, Tuesday; dies Mercürii, Wednesday; dies Jóvis, Thursday; 
dies Vénéris, Friday; dies Saturni, Saturday. 


(11.) The term nundine (from nóvem—dies) denotes the regular market day 
at Rome when the country people came into the city; but it is not used for the 
purpose of denoting the period of eight days intervening between two succes- 
sive market days. — 


(12.) The Te at Rome was designated by the names of the consuls for 
that year. Thus Virgil was born, Jf. Licinto Crasso et Cn. Pompeio Magno 
consulibus, i. e. in the year of the consulship of Crassus and Pompey. But in 
Roman authors events are often dated from the year in which me was 
founded, which, according to Varro, was in the 758d year before the birth 
of Christ. This period was designated as anno urbis condii#, and by ab- 
breviation, a. V. C., or simply wu. c., and sometimes by a. alone, before the 
numerals. 


Thus the birth of Virgil was a. «. c. 684. To reduce such dates to our reckoning, if 
the given number is less than 754, we subtract it from the latter number, and the dif- 
ference is the required year before Christ. The birth of Virgil therefore is 7 =70 
before Christ.—But 1f the number of the Roman year exceeds 758, we deduct 758 from 
the given number, and the remainder is the year after Christ. For example, the em- 
peror Augustus died a. u. c. 767, and the corresponding year of our era is 167 163-14. 


IL. TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE. . 


Or THE As. 


$ BVT. The Romans used this word (As) to denote, I. The copper coin, 
whose value (in the time of Cicero) was about one cent and a half of our 
money. II. The unit of weight (libra), or of measure (jügérum). III. Any 
unit or integer considered as divisible; as, of inheritances, interest, houses, etc. ; 
whence ez asse héres, one who inherits the whole. The multiples of the As are, 
Düpondius (duo pondo; for the As originally weighed a pound), £. e. 2 Asses; 
Sestertius (sesqus tertius), i. e. 24 Asses; Tressis, i. é& 8 Asses; Quatrussis, $. e. 
4 Asses; and so on to Centussis, 3. e. 100 Asses. The As, whatever unit it re- 
presented, was divided into twelve parts or unci@, and the different fractions 
received different names, as follows: 


Uncia. Uncia 
7 ete e ]onn 12 | Quincunx ......... eee EE 
Deunx.........eee eee e tn 11 | Triens......... eee een nn nnn 4 
Dextans .......cccccceccccccces 10 | Qu&drans, or Téruncius.......... 8 
Dodrans ........- eee een 9 | Sextang...... eee eene e. 
Bes €$9«6€»08227*9896€6990992099920989899925282 9209 8 Uncian. .cccccccccccccccccscececes 1 
Septunx........ eee eere eene 7 —— 


Sémis **60999999609*999990€990290€0992999 6 Sescuncia....cercccccecsecescess M 
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The Uncia was divided in the following manner:— 
1 Uncia contained 2 Sémunciz. 


“ 8 Duellz. 
66 4 4 Sicilici. 
« « 6 Sextüla. 
« «4 8 Drachms. 
«4 «* — 24 Scrüpüla. 


Roman Corns. 


These were the T'éruncius, Sembella, and As or Libella, of copper; the Ses- 
tertium, Quindrius (or Victoridtus), and Déndrius, of silver; and the Aureus, 
of gold. 


$ Cts. M. 

The Téruncius...................., 0. 0 38.9 

2 Téruncii make 1 Sembella......... 0 0 7.8 

2 Sembelle *' 1 As or Libella..... 0 1 5.6 
24 Asses* " lSestertius........ 0. 8 9 
2 Sestertii — * 1Quinàrius...... . 0 78 
2 Quinàri “ 1 Dénirius........ .0 16 6 
26 Dénirii “ 1 Aureus......... .8 90 0 


* Sometimes also (in copper) the triens, sextans, uncia, sextüla, and diipondius. 


RoMAN COMPUTATION OF MONEY. 
Sestertu. Nummi. 


$ Cts. M. 
Sestertius (or nummus) ............ MEM 0 8 9 
Décem sestertii ............L cece ee TOPPEPPPUDE TOPPED . 0 89 0 
Centum sestertii........... 0... cee TP TEPPEEM a eeees 3 90 0 
Mille sestertii (equal to a sestertium) ..... TOPPED TEPEP 89 0 0 
. Sestertia. 
Sestertium (equal to mille sestertii).............. eclesie. 89 0 0 
Décem sestertia ...... cc cece ccc cece een eee e eens cones 890 0 0 
Centum, centum sestertia, or centum millia sestertidm...... 8900 0 0 
Décies sestertium, or décies centéna millia nummüm ...... . 8900 0 0 
Centies, or centies H. 8......... esee ees TOPPED 890000 0 0 
Millies H. 8. ............ eere enero to tton ... 8900008 0 0 
Millies centies H. 8. ..... TEMPE ee enses... 4290000 0 0 


N. B.—The marks denoting a Sestertius nummus are IIS., LLS., HS., which are pro- 
periy abbreviations for 2 1-2 asses. Observe, also, that when a line is placed over the 
numbers, centéna millia is understood. as in the case of the numeral adverbs; thus, H. S. 


MC. is millies centies HS.; whereas HS. MC. is only 1100 Sestertii. 


RoMAN CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 


The Romans received interest on their loans monthly, their highest rate be- 
ing one per cent. (centesima), a month, i. e. 12 per cent a year. As this was 
the highest rate, it was reckoned as the as or unit in reference to the lower 
rates, which were denominated, according to the usual division of the as, sémis- 
ses, trientes, quadrantes, etc., i. e. the half, third, fourth, etc., of the as or of 
12 per cent. according to the following table:— 
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Per cent. & year 
Asses üsürse or centésIims...... TP 12 
Sémisses üsürs......... secre ce ceeee e 6 
Trientes üsürs& ....... eere ern & 
Quadrantes fisürse............... ese. 8 
Sextantes üsürg. ..... eeososevetovos .- 2 
Uncise üsürge....... eeosooscceceeceees 1 
Quincunces üsüre. . ens o n sn n D 
Septunces üsürz... esos s n n ng 
Besses üsürg........ eosooscecececeecee 8 
Dodrantes üsürg........... eese 9 
Dextantes üsürs........... een 10 
Deunces üsürs .......« ccce costoso l1 
Roman WEIGHTS. 
Oz. Dwts. Gr. 
Giiqua.......ccecccceesceceees 0 0 3.086 
8 Silique make 1 Obdlus........ 0 0 9.107 
2 Obóli “  YScrüpülum.. 0 0 18.214 
8 Scrüpüla * 1Drachma...... 0 2 6.643 
1j Drachma * = 1 Sextiila....... 0 8 0.857 
1j Sextüla “ 1 Sicilfcus....... 0 4 18.286 
14 Sicilicus “ 1 Duella...... 0 6 1714 
8 Duelle * 1 Uncia... 0 18 6.148 


12 Uncie “ 1 Libra*¥ ( As).. . 10 18 18.714 
* The Libra was also divided, according to the fractions of the As, into Deunx, etc. 


Roman MEASURES FOR TuHInGs Dn. 
English Corn Measure. 


Peck. 
Ligitla... 0... ccc cece cece ees 0 
4 Ligüle make 1 Cyáthus...... (0 
1j Cyáthus “ 1 Acétabilum... 0 
4 Acétabüla* 1 Hémina....... 0 
2 Hémine “ 1 Sextarius..... 0 
16 Sextarii “ 1 Modius........ 1 


Gal. Pint. Sol. in. 


0 0 1-48 0.01 
0 0 1-12 0.04 
0 0 1-8 0.06 
0 0 1-2 0.24 
0 1 0.48 
0 0 7.68 


Roman MraAsURES FOR TuHrNGS LiQUID. 


English Wine Measure. 


Galis. Pints. Sol. in. 
Ligüla... *-*€60€(99970€9€9€9€25»99»25090€9909 @eseeeone@eoevv eee ed 0 0 1-48 0.117 
4 Ligüle make 1 Cy&ithus .. To" 0  Á 01-132 0.469 
1j Cyáthus “ 1 Acétabilum.. ess es nv. O 01-8 0.704 
2 Anatabila “ 1Quartüárius............... 0 0 1-4 1.409 
2 Quartérii "- 1 Hémina....... esos. O 0 1-2 2.876 
2 Hémine “ 1 Sextarius*............... 0 1 5.636 
6 Sextari ‘“ 1 Congius......... ees. 0 7 4.942 
4 Congii *  lUrma........... nnne 8 41-2 5.893 
2 Urne “1 Amphora (or Quadrantal). T #1 10.66 
20 Amphóre “* 1 Ciileus. es .. 148 8 11.095 


* The Sextürius was also divided into twelve equal 


, called cydthi, and 


therefore 
the calices were denominated sextantes, quadrantes, trientes, according to the number of 


cyüthi which they contained. 


N. B.— Cüdus, congiürius, and dolium, are the names of certain vessels, not measures, 


of capacity. 
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Roman MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


English 
paces. Feet. Inch. Dec. 
Digitus transversus ..... ....... T" 0 0 0.725 1-4 
11-5 Digitus make 1 Uncia........... 0 0 0.967 
8 Uncis *  1Palmus minor.... 0 0 2.901 
4 Palmi minéres “  1Pes..... TOPPEEP 0 0 11.604 
11-4 Pes "  1Palmipes........ 0 1 2.505 
11-5 Palmipes "  lCübttus......... 0 1 5.406 
12-8 Cibitus " 1 Grádus.......... 0 2 5.01 
2 rádus ^ — ]Passus.......... 0 4 10.02 
126 Passus "  lStádium........ 120 4 4.5 
8 Stadia "^  ]1Miliàrium....... 967 0 0 
Roman SQUARE MEASURES. 
Roman English 
8q. feet. rods. §q.pls.  8q. feet. 

Jügérum(As)..... 28,800 . 2 18 250.05 

Deunx............ 26,400 2 10 1838.85 

Dextans.......... 24,000 2 02 117.64 

Dodrans.. eeceooeouvee@ 21,600 1 84 61.42 

BOS. ..ccccccccccce 19,200 1 25 257.46 

Septunx.......... 10,800 1 17 191.25 

Sémis............. 14,400 1 09 125.08 

Quincunx......... 12,000 1 01 58.82 

Triens............ 9,600 0 82 264.85 

Quáüdrans......... 7,200 0 24 198.64 

Sextans........... 4,800 0 16 182.43 

Uncia............. 2,400 0 08 66.21 


REMARK 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by asses, 
their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by aurei and 
sometimes by Attic talents. 


REM. 2. The as, as the unit of money, was originally & pound of copper, 
but its weight was gradually diminished, until, in the later days of the repub- 
lic, it amounted to only 1-24th of a pound. 


Rem. 8. (a.) The déndrius was a silver coin, originally equal in value to ten 
asses, whence its name; but, after the weight of the as was reduced, the déna- 
rius was equal to eighteen asses. 


(b.) The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the déndrius, or two asses 
and a half (sémistertius). The sestertius was called emphatically nummus, as in 
it all large sums were reckoned after the coining of silver money. 


(c.) The aureus (a gold coin); in the time of the emperors, was equal to 25 
déndrii, or 100 sesterces. ' , "a 


Rem. 4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 2000 ses- 
terces so many sesterts:; as, decem sestertii, ten sesterces; centum sestertii, a 
hundred sesterces. 


Rem. 5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they denoted 
either by mille, millia, with sestertiàm (gen. plur.) or by the plural of the 
neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified a thousand sesterces. Thus they 
said quadraginia millia sestertiàm, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 
gesterces. ith the genitive sestertiim, millia was sometimes omitted; as, 
sestertidm centum, scil. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 


Rem. 6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination; thus, décies 
centéna millia sestertiüm, 1,000,000 sesterces. The words centéna millia, how- 
ever, were generally omitted; thus,décies sestertidm, and sometimes merely 
décies. See $ 118, 5. So, centies, 10 millions; millies, 100 millions. 
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Rex. 7. Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral adverbs, is 
always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. The genitive and ab- 
lative of that noun are thus used; as, Decies sestertii dote, With a dowry of 1,000,000 
posterces. Tac. Quinquagies sestertio, 5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not 
occur in Cicero. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


§ 9538. The following are the most common abbreviations of 
Latin words:— 


A., Aulus. . M. T. C., Marcus Tullius Q., or Qu., Quintus. 
C., Caius, or Gaius. Cicero. Ser., Servius. 
Cn., Chétis. M., Manius. S., or Sex., Sextus. 
D., Décimus. Mam., Mamercus. Sp» Spürius. 
L., Lücius. . N., Nümérius. ;, Titus. 
M., Marcus. P., Publius. Ti., or Tib., T'ibérius. 
A. d., ante diem. F., Filius; as, M. F., Pont. Max,  ponlüfez 
A. U. C., anno urbis con- — Marci filius. mazimus. 
dite. Ictus, jürisconsultus. Pr., pretor. 
Cal., or Kal., Gflendo. Id., Jdus. Proc., próconsul. 
Cos., Consul. Imp., impérátor. Resp., respüblica. 
Coss., Consüles. J. O. M., Jóvi, optimo S., sdlitem, sacrum, or 
D., Divus. maximo. séndtus. 
D. D., dóno dédit. N., népos. S. D. P., sdliitem dicit 
D. D. D., dat, dicat, dédi- Non., None. plürimam. 
cat, or dóno dicat, dé- P. C., patres conscript. — S. P. Q. R., Senatus pópá- 
dicat. Pl., plebis. lusque Romanus. 
Des., désigndtus. Pop. pópülus. S. C., séndtis consultum. 
D. M., diis mánibus., P. R., pópülus Rómánus. — Tr., tribünus. 
Eq. Rom., éques Romanus. 





To these may be added terms of reference; as, c., cáput, chapter; cf., confer, 
compare; l. c., léco citáto; l. f, lóco laudáto, in the place quoted; v., versus, 
verse. 


DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


§ BD. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five centuries after the 
foundation of the city, but few vestiges remain. The writers of the succeed- 
ing centuries have been arranged in four ages, in reference to the purity of 
the language in the period in which they flourished. These are called the 
golden, silver, brazen, and tron ages. 


3. The golden age is reckoned from the time of Livius Andronicus, about 
A. U. C. 514, to the death of Augustus, A. U. C. 767, or A. D. 14, & period 
of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early part of this age are 
valued rather on account of their antiquity, and in connection with the his- 
tory of the language, than as models of style. It was not till the age of 
Cicero, that Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era com- 
prehending the generation immediately preceding, and that immediately suc- 
ceeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is the period in which the most 
distinguished writers of Rome flourished; and their works are the standard of 
purity in the Latin language. 
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8. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the death of 
Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers of this age were inferior 
to those who had preceded them; yet several of them are worthy of com- 
mendation. 


4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of Trajan to the 
time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410. From the latter epoch 
commenced the iron age, during which the Latin language was much adulter- 
uted with foreign words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 


5. The body of Latin writings has been otherwise arranged by Dr. Freund 
so as to be comprised in three main periods,—the <Ante-classical, Classical, an 
Post-classical. The ante-classical extends from the oldest fragments of the 
language to Lucretius and Varro; the classical from Cicero and Cesar to 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny inclusive; the post-classical from 
that time to the fifth century of our era. The classical Latinity is subdivided 
into (a.) Ciceronian, (b.) Augustan, (c.) post- Augustan, and to the language of 
the fourth and fifth centuries he has given the title of late Latin. 


LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 


(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 


WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Livius Andronicus. L. Cornelius Sisenna. Q. Novius. 


Leevius. P. Nigidius Figülus. C. Q. Atta. 
C. Naevius. C. Decius Laberius. L. Cassius Hemina. 
Statius Cecilius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Fenestella. 
Q. Ennius. Varro Attacinus. Q. Claud. Quadrigarius. 
M. Pacuvius. Titinius. Coelius Antipáter. 
L. Accius. L. Pomponius. Fabius Pictor. 
C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Cn. Gellius. 
Sex. Turpilius. Cn. Matius. L. Piso, and others. 
L. Afranius. 


" Ofthe works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 


M. Porcius Cato. Sex. Aurelius Propertius. P. Ovidius Naso. 

M. Accius Plautus. C. Sallustius Crispus. Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
M. Terentius Afer. M. Terentius Varro. C. Pedo Albinovànus. 
T. Lucretius Carus. Albius Tibullus. Gratius Faliscus. 
C. Valerius Catullus. P. Virgilius Maro. Pheedrus. 

P. Syrus. T. Livius. C. Cornificius. 

C. Julius Cesar. M. Manilius. A. Hurtius, or Oppius. 
C. Cornelius Nepos. M. Vitruvius. P. Cornelius Sevérus. 
M. Tullius Cicéro. 


To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose opinions are 
found in the digests:— 


Q. Mutius Scsevóla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabinus. 
Alfenus Varus. 


Of the writers of the golden the most distinguished are Terence, Catul- 
lus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. Livy, and Sallust. 
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WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 


A. Cornelius Celsus. 

P. Velleius Patercülus. 

L. Junius Moderatus 

Columella. 

Pomponius Mela. 

A. Persius Flaccus. 

Q. Asconius Pediànus. 

M. Aunzus Seneca. 

L. Annzus Senéca. 


M. Annseus Lucánus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 

C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 

P. Papinius Statius. 

M. Valerius Martialis. 


M. Fabius Quintiliánus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius Czecilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Annzeus Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. 


The age to which the following writers should be assigned is somewhat un- 


certain :— 


. Curtius Rüfus. 
alerius Próbus. 


Of the writers of the silver 
Columella, the Senecas, the 


and Curtius. 


Scribonius Largus. 
Sulpitia. 


L. Fenestella. 
Atteius Capito. 


, the most distinguished are Celsus, Velleius, 
linies, Juvenal, Quintilian, Tacitus, Suetonius, 


WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 


A. Gellius. 
L. Apuleius. 
Q. Septimius Tertullid- 
nus. 
Q. Serénus | Sammonl- 
cus. 
Censorinus. 
Thascius Czcilius 
Cyprianus. 

T. Julius Calpurnius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesiànus. 
Alius Spartiánus. 
Julius Capitolinus. 
£lius Lampridius. 


Vulcatius Gallicánus. 
Trebellius Pollio. 
Flavius Vopiscus. 
Coelius Aurelianus. 
Flavius Eutropius. 
Rhemnius Fannius. 
Arnobius Afer. 

L. Coelius Lactantius. 
JElius Donitus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius Firmicus. 

Fab. Marius Victorinus. 

Sex. Rüfus, or  Rüfus 

Festus. 


Ammiinus Marcel 
linus. 
Vegetius Reniatus. 
Aurel. heoddrus Macro- 


bius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmáchus. 
. nus Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius Clé- 
mens. 
Cl. Claudiánus. 
Marcellus Empiricus. 
Falconia Próba. 


Of an Age not entirely certain. 


Valerius Maximus. 
Justinus. 


Terentiánus Maurus. 
Minutius Félix. 


Sosipáter Charisius. 
Flavius Avianus. 


The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests:— 


Licinius Procülus. 
Neratius Priscus. 

P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolénus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 


Herennius Modestinus. 
Salvius Juliànus. 
Caius. 

Callistrátus. 

JEmilius Papinianus. 


Julius Paulus. 

Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Saturninus. 
#lius Marciánus. 

Alius Gallus, and others. 


Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lactantius, 
and Claudian, are most distinguished. 


The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The style of 


some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writers of the preced- 
ing ages, while that of others would place them even below those of the iron 
age. 


b 
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Palladius Rutilius Tau- 


rus Lmilianus. 
ZEmilius Mácer. 
Messála Corvinus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obséquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Coelius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Próbus 


rum.) 
Fulgentius Planciádes. 
yginus. 
C. Csesar Germanicus. 
P. Victor. . 
P. Vegetius. 
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Auctóres Priapeiorum. 


Catalecta irgilii et 
Ovidii. 
Auctor oratiónis Sallustii 


in Cic. et Ciceronis in 
Sall.; item illius Asté- 
quam iret in exsilium. 

Auctor Epistóle ad Oc- 
tavium. 


(auctor Notá- Auctor Panegyrici ad 


Pisonem. 

Declamationes qus tri- 
buuntur Quintiliáno, 
Porcio Latroni, Calpur- 
nio Flacco. 
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Interpres Darétis Phry- 
gii, et Dictyos Cre- 
tensis. 

Scholiaste Vetéres. 

Grammatici Antiqui. 

Rhetóres Antiqui. 

Medici Antiqui. 

Catalecta Petroniana. 

Pervigilium Venéris. 

Poematia et Epigrdmmia- 
ta vetéra a Pithseo col- 
lecta. 

Monumentum Ancyri- 
num. 

Fasti Consul&res. 

Inscriptiones Vetéres. 


WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 


Cl. Rutilius Numatiánus. 
Servius Honorátus. 

D. Hieronymus. 

D. Augustinus. 
Sulpicius Sevérus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosiánus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudiánus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollináris. 
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Latinus Pacátus. 

Claudius Mamertinus, et 
alii, quorum sunt Pan- 
egyrici vetéres. 

Alcimus Avitus. 

Mani. Severinus Boé- 
thius. 

Prisciainus. 

Nonius Marcellus. 

Justiniini  Institutiónes 
et Codex. 


Ruf. Festus Avidnus. 


tor. 
M. Aurelius Cassidórus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corippus. 
Venantius Fortunátus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonymus Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althelmus. 
Paulus Diacónus. 


IND 


EX. 





The figures in the following Index designate the Sections and their divisions: n. stands 
for remark, x. for note, x. for exception, w. for with, and pr. for prosody. 





A, sound of, 7 and 8 nouns in, of let 
decl., 41; gender of, 41; of Sd decl. gender 
of, 66; genitive of, 63, 2; in ace. sing. of 
masc. and fem. Greek nouns, 79 and 80; 
in nom. acc. and yee plur. an "E 
nouns, a c. amd participles, 40, 8; 
88, 1.; 85; 87; 105, 2; verbals in, 102, 6, (c.); 
change of in on verbs, 180; increment 
in. 8d decl., 287, 3; in plur., 283; of verbs, 
290; ending the first part of compda., 285, 
R. 4; final, quantity of, 294. 

A, ab, abs, how used, 195, n. 2, and 10; 
in composition, 196, 1., 1; before the abl. 
of distance, 236, nx. 6; ab, de, or er, with 
abl. of depriving, etc., 251, &. 1. 

Abbreviations, 323. 

Abdico, constr. of, 251, &. 2. 

Abest mili, 226, 1. 2; non multum abest 
quin, 262, x. 7. 

Abhinc, R. 2. 

Ablative, 37; sing. 3d decl., 82; of adjs. 
of 8d decl., 113; plur. Ist decl, 40, m. 6, 
and 43; 2d decl., 40, n. 6; 8d decl, 84; 4th 
decl., 89, 5; used adverbially, 192, r., mr. ; 


of character, T ete., ait, ER. 6; after | 
; after compd. verba, 242; | 


prepositions, 
after opus and usus, 243; after dignus, etc. 
244; after utor, etc., 245, 1.; after mitor, 
etc., 245, m.; T parts. denoting origin 
246; of cause, etc., 247; of means an 

agent, 248; of means, 24b L; of accord- 
ance, 249, 11.; of accompaniment, 249, n1. ; 
denoting in what respect, 250; after adjec- 
tives of plenty or want, 250, 2, (1.); after 
verbs of abounding, etc., 250, 2, (2.); after 
J'acio and vui , R. d; after verbs of de- 

;0 


priving, etc. f price, 252; of time | 
when, 553; of place where, 954: of place 
whence, 255, 1; of place by or through 


3 

which, 255, 2; after comparatives, 256; of 
degree of difference, 256, mn. 16; abl. abso- 
lute, 257; how translated, 257, nw. 1; equiv- 
alent to what, 257, n. 1; only with pres. 
and perf. parts., 257, x. 2; without a parti- 
ciple, 257, RB. 7; with a clause, 257, m. 8; 
how it marks the time of an action, 256, 
R. 4; noun wanting, 256, x. 9. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl. 200; with gen. 220, (3.) 


^ 





** About to do," how expressed, 162, 14; 
P ry to be done," how oM qs 

; R. 4. 

Abstineo, w. abl., 251, N.; viz or egre ab- 
stineo, quin, 262, x. 7. 

Abstract nouns, 26; formation from adjs., 
101; their terminations, 101, 1 and 2, (3.); 
from verbs, 102. 

Abundo, 250, (2.) x. 1. 

-abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 48. 

Ac or a£que, 198, 1, n. (5.) and 2, n. ; in- 
stead of quam, 256, BR. 15; ac si with subj. 
268, 2, and R. 

Acatalectic verse, 904, 8, (1.) 

Accent in English, 16; place of secon 
accent, 16, 1 and 2; in Latin, 14 and 15; 
of dissyllables, 14, 4; of polysyllablea, 14, 
4, and written accents, 5, 2, and 14, 2. 

Accentuation, 14—16. 

Accidents of nouns, 26, 7; of verbe, 141. 

Accipio, w. part. in dus, 274, R. 7. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, rir. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, rr. 

Achivom for Achivorum, 53. 

-acis, genitives in, 18. 2, (1.) 

Accusative, 87; .. terminal letter of 
in masculines and feminines, 40, 2; plural, 
terminal letter of in do., 40, 7; of 8d decl., 
79; of Greek nouns, 80; plur. 3d decl., 85; 
do. of adja. of 3d decl., 114; neuter in all 
declensions, sing and plur., 40, 8; In em 
and im, 79; of Greek nouns in iz, in, or a, 
79, (b.) and B0; in idem, 80, x. 1; in ym or 
yn, 80, 11.; in ea, BO, r.; in eter, eta, em, 
or en, 80, rv.; neuter used adverblally 192, 
n., 4, and 205, n. 10; ace. after verbe, 229— 
234; omitted, 229, n. 4; inf. or a clause in- 
stead of, 229, n. 6; of a person after miseret, 
etc., 229, n. 6; after pe, etc., 229, 2.7; 
After neuter verba, ; after compound 
Mw yy C nouns and verbal 

8. y N.; O| affec I; a 
limiting ace. instead of the abi. in ja 
vicem, cetera, etc., 294, rr., RB. 8; after pre- 
positions, 285; of time and 236; of 
pisce, 281; after adverbs and interjections, 

; acc. as subject, 289; acc. of the thing 
supplies by the in£., 270, N., acc. w. inf., 

3 do. exchanged for the subjunctive, 


INDEX. 


278, 8.—two accusatives after certain verbs, 

230 and 231; acc. of thing retained in pas- 

sive voice, 284; placea supplied by infini- 

Aen ia N.2; pred. acc. how supplied, 
. X. 4. 


Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, constr., 
217, and R. 4. 

Accuso, constr., 217, and ng. 2—6. 

Acepbalous verse, 304, 8, (8.) 

Acer, declined, 108, 1. 

‘Achilles, declined, 86. 

Acquiesco, 245, 11., 8. 
: x ue accent, 5, 2, &nd 14, 2; when used, 

4. 8. 
Active voice, 141. 
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plenty or want with abl., 250; w. inf. 270, 
R. 1; place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 184—189; nature of, 
182, 5; classes, 184; agreement, 205. 

Adjective clauses, 201, 7; how connect- 
ed, 201, 9. 

Adjunctive pronoun, 195, n. 1. 

Adjuvo and adjuto, constr., 228, n. 2, (2.) 

Admonishing, verbs of, w. gen. 218; other 
constructions, 218, R. 1 and 2; 278, Nn. 4. 

Adolescens, its gender, 80; as adj. how 
compared, 126, 4. 

Adorning, verbs of, w. abl., 249. 

Adonic verse, 812. 

Adulari, constr., 228, &.2, (5b), and (1), (a.) 

Adverbial correlatives, 191, n. 1 ;—clauses, 


Active verb, 141; used impersonally, 184, 991 7.9 


2; object of act. verb, 229; two cases after, 
, R. 1; verb omitted, 229, n. 8. 

Ad, how used, 196, x. 5; in composition, 
196, 1. 2; construction of verbs compound- 
ed with, 224; ad used for in, 224, n. 4. 

Adde quod, 218, x. 8. 

Additions to simple subject, 202, 6, eto. ; 
to simple predicate, 208, 5, etc. 

Adeo, adv., 191, 8. 5; adeo non, 277, n. 
14.—verb, constr., 283, 8, and x. 

-ades, patronymics in, 00, 1, (a.) 

Adest, qui, with subj., 264, 6. 

Adhuc locorum, 212, B. 4, N. 4. 

Adipiscor, w. gen., 220, 4 fin. 

Adjectives, 104—181 ; classes of, 104, 1— 
15; declension of, 105 ; of lst and 2d decis. 
100—107; of 3d ‘declension, 108—114; of 
three terminations, 108; of two termina- 
tions, 109, 110; of one termination, 111; 
their gen. sing., 112; their abl. sing. 113; 
their nom., acc., and gen. plur., 114 ; irreg- 
ular, 115—116; defective, 115; redundant, 
116 ; numeral, 117—121 ; cardinal, 117, 118 ; 
ordinal, 119, 120; multiplicative, 121, 1; 
proportional, 121, 2; temporal, 121, 3; in- 
terrogative, 121, 5; comparison of, 122— 
121; com n, 125; defective 
comparison, 126; derivation of, 128—130; 
composition of, 181; amplificative, 128, 4 ; 
rre 128, 6; verbal, 120; participial, 

; composition of 181;—how modified, 
202, 11., 1, (2.); agreement of, 206; quali- 
fying and limiting, 205, N. 1; modifiers or 
predicates, 205, n.2; with two or more 
nouns, 206, R. b; with & collective noun, 
205, x. 8; sing. with a plur. noun, 205, 
R. 4; dat. of, for acc. in the predicate of 
acc. with the inf., 206, x. 6; without a 
noun, 206, n. 7; with infinitive, a clause, 
etc., 205, 8.8; in the neuter with gen. of 
their noun, 2065, n. 9, and 212, x. 3; neuter 
adjs. used adverbially, 205, nr. 10; gender 
of, when used partitively, 205, n. 12; in 
Ee with possessive adj. or pronoun, 

; R. 18; agreeing with the governin 
noun instead of the genitive, 206, &. 14; 
two or more with one noun, 205, n. 16; 
instead of an adverb, 205, n. 15; first, last, 
etc. ? rt expressed by the adj. alone, 205, 
R. 17; agreeing with relative instead of its 
antecedent, (7.); with gen. 213; w. 
gen. or abl., 213, R. D; w. dat., 222; w. 
gen. or dat., 213, n. 6, and 222, 2.2; of 


y t3 v 

Adverbs, 190, 2—194; primitive, 191; of 
place and order, 191, r. ; correlative, 191, 
n. 1; of time, 191, 11. ; of manner, quality, 
degree, 191, rir.; division of, 191, n. 2;— 
derivation of, 192; numeral, 192, 11., 8, 
and 119; diminutive, 192, iv., R.; compo- 
sition of, 198; signification of some adverbe 
of time and manner, 198 ;—comparison of, 
194 ;—how modified, 277, 1.; used as adjec- 
tives, 205, n. 11; w. gen.. 212, n. 4; w. 
dat., 228, (1.); w. acc., 238; use of, 277; 
two negatives, force of, b77, 8. 8—5; equiv- 
alent to phrases, 277, n. 8; of likeness, as 
connectives, 278, rn. 1; place of 279, 15. 

Adversative conjunctions, 198, 9. 

Adversus, how used, 195, n. 7. 

AE, how pronounced, 9. 

AZEqualis, construction of, 222, n. 2. 
Eque with abl., 241, n. 2; eque ac., 198, 


3, R. 
' Equi boni facio or consulo, 214, x. 1. 

A4Equo and adequo, construction of, 214; 
cquo, adj. w. comparatives, 256, n. 9. 

Ar, ace. of, 80, R.; pr. 299, x. 8. 

JEolic pentameter, ; IX. 

Es, gender of, 61, 2; gen. of, 78, x. 2. 

JEstimo, constr., bid. 

Ether, acc., 80, &.; pr. 299, z. 8. 

-@us, adjs. in, 128, 6, (A.) 

JEquum est, ut, 362, R. 3, N. 2; @quum 
erat, indic. instead of subj., 259, R. 8; 
equum est, with inf. as subject, 209, n. 2. 

Affatim, w. genitive, 212, n. 4. 

Affluo, constr., 250, 2, x. 1. 

Aficio, constr., 249, R. 1. 

| finis, constr., 222, ng. 2, (a.) 

Ager, declined, 46. 

Agent, verbal nouns denoting, 102, 6; 
dative of, 225, 111., RB. 1; ; R. 1; abl. 
of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 829. 

Agnitus, pr. 285, 1, x. 1 

Agnominatio, 824, 25. 

Ago w. gen. of the crime, 217, x. 1;— 
age w. plur subject, 183, 10;—id agere ut, 

N 


, N. l. 
Agreement defined, 208, 111., 6; of adja., 
etc., 205; of relatives, 206. 
Ai, how pronounced, 9, 1.—aí, old gen. 
in, 45; quantity of the a in do., 283, E. 8. 
Aio, conjugated, 188, 4; ain! for aisne ; 
ait, elipsis of, 200, &. 4; its place in a sen- 
tence, 579, 6. 
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eee dur Sic inerement of, 
ER. (A 
Alealc verse 2 818, rmnt.; 
emer IS m. i j—grester, 818, m1. ; 


Alec, gender of, 66; genitive, 70. 

Ales, gender of, 3 and 61, 2; genitive 
sing., 19,2; gen. plur., 83, rr., n. "2. 

gee tha ; 2. 

udlieno, and abalieno, constr., 251, n. 8, 


Alienus, constr., 222, m. 1 and 6. 
Aliquanto, 127, 5; 26. BR. 16, (2.) 
Aliquantum, 256, "x. 
Aliquis, declined, 183; 
, R. 90. 

Aliquo, w. gen., 212, 2. 4, x. 2. 
mee” indeclinable, 115, 4; correlative, 


Áliquoties, agar hy of quoties, 121, 5. 
alis, adjs. in, 128 
114,2 


^ Aliter, from alis for rg: ; Ihe, "2. 
Alius, how declined, 107; ' how used, 207, 
R. 82; alius—alium, with plur. verb, 209, 
n. 11, "4; eere to Dre tan ea R. 2; 
x. 1, '(b-); w. abl., 256, x. 14; pr. 283, 1 


t goes 824, 7. 

Alliterstion, 34, 26 

Alphabet, 2, 1. 

Alter, how declined, 105, 8; 107, and x. 2; 
gen. alterius, cin ENS (5.); 
used for secundus, 1 ; answers to wer, 
139, 5, (1.), 0; )-aiero tanto, w. compara- 
tives, 556, R 

Aet, 3; ; 189, 5, (1.), (5.)—aitere- 
terque, 1 

Altus and alto, w. ace. of space, 236, and 


N. 2. 
Ambi, amb, am, or an, 197, (b.) 
Ambio, how co gated ted, 182, n. 8.—ambi- 
tus, pr. 285, 2, x 
Ambo, how declined 118, x. 1. 
Amicus, constr., B. 2, A: ) 
Amo, conjugated, E rA 
Amphibolia, 325, b. 


Amplificatives oum, 100, 4, (a.); adjeo- | ders | 


tives, 104, 12; 
Amplius, with or without quam, 256, 2. 6. 
Wi 198, Ho ue or "^ R. (d. ^ (e.); 
R.2an an—an, 
Anabasis, I 
Anacoluthon, 328 
Anacreontic verse, » Sa ^ ;—iambie dime- 


Anadiplosis, 824, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapsstic metre, 818; 803 ;—monometer, 
818, 1. ;—dimeter, $13. ' 

Anaphora, xw 


Ausstrophe, & 2 q. ) 

Anas, gen. of, 72 pr. 800, 3 

Anceps, gs f, 112, p) Abl. of. liii z. 8. 
Ancile, 


‘Androgeos, declined, 5A, 1. 
-aneus, djs. in, 128, 8. 

Angor, constr., "278 "6, x. 6. 
Animal, decli ined, 87. 


fa 126, 16, (8. 


’ | 


INDEX. 


gender of, 64. 
Animo, 250 —animé for animo,, 220, 1; 


. -) 

Anio, genitive of, 69, x. 2. 

Anne, in double questions, 265, a. 2;— 
yos E. pds. of, 121, 8. 

mus, com 

Antanaclasis, 824, 12. 

Ante, w. superlatives, 127, 6; in compo- 
sition, 196, 1., 8; cons truction of verbs 
compounded with, 224; with iier 235, B. R. 
8; with comparatives, 18, (d.); 
ante and. post w. acc. and abl. of time 
R. 1; w. quam and a verb, 253, x. d; for 
abhinc, . 2. 


258, R 
Antecedent, 196; eps oh 206i 206, (8.), 
a (a supplied by a demonstrative, Er 
in the case of the relative, 206, 
i ee bi bled in a poseessive ronoun, 
13); 215 Mey be a proposition, (18. 
o and antecello, constr., ,R 
Antepenult, 18; quantity of, 292. 
AB THem e constr. ., 203, 3. 
Antimeria, 823, 8, (1.) 
Antiphrasis 294, 10 
Antiptosis, bos, 2 (s. d ir. 
Antithesis, 822; 
Antonomasia, Rat 
-anus, adjs. in, 13h 6. 
Aoriat tense, 1: » IV., R. 
Apage, 188, 10. 
Apertum est, w. inf. as subject, 269, n. 2. 
Apheeresis, 822. 
Apiscor and adipiscor, w. gen., 220. 
ADnGCS noel. d of, 83 j and 94, 4. 
pe, E ORIS, 
Apollos g gen. of, 69, x. 2. 
Aposio: 3 
Apostrophe, 824, 85. 
Apparet, w. inf. = ee R. 2. 
Appeliative nouns 
, constr. irs io hs " 
Appetens, ; B. : 
Appendix, v adi 
Apposition, 204; to two or more nouns, 
~~ &. 6; to nouns Sonne Ma I Cu 204, 
1.); to proper names o nt gen- 
LI E. " 5. 2.); genitive instead of, 
204. 'n. 6; i120 5 Fool with gen., 204, 
= ; of a proper name with nomen, ; ete., 
n. 8; of a Sepe, 204, R. 9; of perts 


mith @ whole, 904, B. 1 ; 219 n. 2, n. 5; 


| place of nouns in so gotión 219, 9. 


AMAT 121, 2; 

Aptotes, 1M. 

Aptus, constr. 222, B. canc e [E jeune 
TA sie 9; w. gerund, 

ul, 195, n. 


nouns in, nde of, 66, 67; genitive 


of, n, 1 abl. of, 82; increment of, 287, 
x. 

ples in imperf. ., 260, n. 2. 

Arbor (-08), gender of, Xu : 

Arceo, w. abl., 

Arcesso, ag alts 

Archaism, 823, R. qi t 

RETE n verse, themi- 


INDEX. 


dimeter, 814, vir. ;—heptameter, 818, rv. 

Arena, as gen. of place, 221, &. 8 8, (4.) 

Argo, genitis of of, 69, z. 8. 

Argos (-gi), 92 

Arguo, constr. A, R. ]. 

Aristophanic verse, "304, 2. 

-arium and e nouns and adjs. in, 
100, 8; 128, 3; 121, 4. 

Arrangement E words ,219; poetical, 279, 
n. 4; of clauses, 280. 

Ars, declined, "87. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

Arti€le, wanting in Latin, 41, x. 

-as, genitives in, 43; nouns in of 3d decl., 

nder of, 62; genitive of, 72; gen. plur. of, 

; 11., 4; 1n acc. plur. of Greek nouns of 
Sd decl. , 86, x. 2.— -as and -anus, adjs. in, 
128, 6; “as final, » quantity of, 300. 

As, value of, how divided, $27 ;— 
gender of, 62, E. 1; 72, gE.1; gender ‘of parts 
ending in "5, 64, 2; "assis non habere, 21 ; 
R 
gio, ciepladie verse, 904, 2;—tetrameter, 

"l 

Asking, verbs of, with two accs., 231; 
constr. in the pass., '294, 1 

Aspergo, 249. 1. and R. and 8. 

Aspirate, 8, i 

Assequor, ut, 27 

-a$30 for erae 162, $ 

assuesco and assue iuefacio, w. abl., 245, 11.; 
w. dat., 245, 11. 

Asyndeton, gia. 1, (1.) 

-at, roots of nouns in, 66, 11., z. 5. 

Ab conj. 198, 9; a£ eném, atqui, 198, 


” -atim, adverbs in, 192, r. 

Atque, composition and ‘aganing, 198, 1, 
R. (0.) Bee ac. 

Attraction 200, (0.); 209 
210, 8. 

Auria wp Participe in dus, 274, 5. T. 

Aw, how e aded. 9, 2 and x. 2. 

Aviso, how conjugated, Mb ad ape 

0, conjuga e appe 
lor, 210, x. 2; constr., e, N. 1; audes for 
audies, ' 188, 2. 8;—audiens, constr., 222, 
R. 1. 
er eae nouns in, gender of, 62; genitive 

3 
prune constr., 222, 2. 2, (5.), and (1.), 
a 

Ausim, 188, x. 1. 

Aut and vel, 1 198, 2, R. (a. lis aut and t 
198, 2, RB. (d.); aut—aut, 1 ; - (e); 
aut with the singular, 209, n. ENS 

Autem, 198, 9; its position, 8, (c.); 
ellipsis of. 278, n . 11. 

Authority, fn prosody, 282, 4. 

Auxiliary verb, 153. 

-av and -atu in the 2d and 8d roota of 
verbs, 164. 

Avarus, with gen., 218, n. 1. 

Ave, 188, 8. 

Avidus, with gen. 218, zn. 1; w. gen. of 
gerund, 276, (2.); w. inf. poetically, 270, 


"ax, nouns in, gen. of, 78, 2, (1.); adjs. 
, 6; verbals in with gen., 218, n. 1. 


y N. Gand B. 8; 
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B. 


B, roots of nouns ending in, 56, 1.3 
changed to p. 
neum, plur. - -ea or -ec, 92, 6. 
Barbarism, 825, 1. 
Barbiton, declined, 54, 1. 
Belle, bellissime, 192, 1 IV. B. 
Belli, construed like names of towns, 221, 
R. 8; bello, 253. 
Bene, derivation 192, u., 1; constr. of 
its compounds, ; bene est, w. dat., 
; 1; bene, w. acc. , do, RB. 2; with verbs 
of price, 252, R. 8. 
-ber, names of months in, how declined, 
71 and 108 
Bes, gen. of, 78, x. 2. 
Bibi, pr., 284, x. , (1.) 
Bicorpor, abl. of 118, x. 2; 115, 1, (a.) 
Biduum, triduum, ete., biennium, ete., 


-bilis, adje. in, 129, 4; how compared, 
126, 4; with dative, 290, R. 

Bimestris, 118, x. 1. 

Doo genitive of, 112, 1; abl. of, 118, 

» 1, (a.) 

* Bonus declined, 105, 2; compared, 125, 
5; boni consulo, 214, N. 1. 

' Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, &. 1; 286, 
5; gender of, 30; genitive of, 75, RE. 1; gen. 
plur. ., 88, 11., B. 1. 

-br, roots of nouns in, 66, 11., R. 8. 

Brachycatalectic verse, 304, 3, (2 (2. 

Bragsen age of Roman, lite terature, ,4 

-brum, verbals in, 1 

Bucolie ¢ Ceesura, io e ds » 4. 

Tulum, verbals tn, 102, 5. n of, 

ndus, adjs. in comparison 
126, 5; with acc., N. 


C. 


C, sound of, 10; before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, 1., 8.2; in roota of verbs, 171,1; 
gender of nouns 'in, 66; genitive of, 10; 
€ final, quantity of, 299, 4; C. for Caius, 
i. q. Gatus, 828. 

Celebs, 112, 2; in abl. sing., 118, x. 2; 
115, 1, (a.) 

Cresura. 809; kinds of, 809; in hexameter 
verse, 810, 8 3; ceesural pause, 909, 8; in 
hexameter" verse, 4—0; in ntameter verse, 
811, 2; in iambic verse, 14, r. and x. ; in 
trochaic verse, 815, 1; in choriambic verse, 
816, 111. 
soften, change of a to vu in its compds., 


Calendar, Roman, "i 9. 
Calends, 826. 
Callidus, 210, n. 1; 218, R. 1. 


Canalis, abl. "of, "d b, (c.) 

Cano receptui, 957, R 

ony w. genitive, 218, R. 1. (1.), and 
R. 
Nr i copiogated, 159; adjs. compound- 

of, 

Capital ‘letters, how used by the Romans, 
2, 2; as numerals, 118, 

Caput declined, 57; 


sp e &nd capite, 
damnare, accusare, eto. 3 
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Carbasus, plur. -4 and -a, 92, 8. 
Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 


Careo, 250, 2, n. 1. 


lined, 57. 

Caro, gender of, 59, 9; gen. of, 69, x. 2; 
gen. plur., 83. ri., 5. 

Carthagini, in abl. of the place where, 82, 
E- 5, (¢.) 

Case-endings, table of, 39. 

Cases of nouns, 86 and 37. 

Casus recti and obliqui, 37, B. 

Causa, gratia. etc. with met, ote. » 247, 
2.23; their place with genitive, 

Causal conjunctions, 198, 7 

Cause. abl. of, 347; after ‘active verbs, 
2 R. 2; acc. of with prepositions, 941, 


Cause) change of au in its compounds, 
.N. 

Gave or Cave ne, w. subj., 267, n. 8; 262, 
x. 

-ce and -cine, enclitic, 134, &. 4. 

Cedo, constr., 23, R. 352, lh (2) 

Cedo, imperative, 183, 

Celer, how declined, 106; gen. plur., 114, 
E. 


Celo, with two accs., 231; w. de, 231, n. 8. 
Censeo, 218. N. 4. 
Centena millia, ellipsis of, 118, 5. 


-ceps, nouns in, gen. of, 77, B; Ap. in, 


gender of, 112, 2; abl. of, 113, z. 2, and z. 3. 
Ceres, genitive, of, 73, x. 2. 
Certe and certo, 192, x. 1. 
Certus, 218, n. 1; 275, n1., (2.); 270, n. 1. 
Cetera and reliqua for ceteris, II., R.8. 


Ceterum, 198, 8, R., (b.) 

Ceu, w. subj., 263. 

C^. sound of, "10, 1; when silent, 12, z.; 
in arllabieation, 18, 2. of, 211, a. 6. 

baracter or quality, gen. R. 

Chaos, 61, x5. 

Chelys, declined, 88. 

Choliambus, 814, Il. 

Choriambic metre, 816; 308;—pentame- 
ter, $16, 1. ;—tetrameter, ' 81, n. ;—trime- 
ter, 816, rv. :—trimeter catalectic, $16, Y.j— 
dimeter, 316, Vi. 

Cicur, gen. plur. of, 114, z. 2. 

Circum, in composition, 196, 4. 

Circumdo and circumfundo, 049, n. 3. 

Cireumflex accent, 15, 2, and us how 
used, 14, 3. 

Cis and citra, constr., 295, R. ]. 

Citerior, compared, 126, 1. 


C itum, pr., 284, x 14 y ) 
Clam, constr., a 
Clanculum, 192, Iv., i 23S, (5.); 126,1. 


Claudo, its compounds, "189, 'x 

Clause, 201, 18; as the subject *t & pro- 
position, 202, i11., R. 2; as an addition to 
the predicate, 208, n., 3; its gender, 84, 4; 
as the object of a verb, 229, Rg. 5; in a bl. 
absolute, 256, R. 8; connection of clauses, 
198, r. and rr. ; 278, 2.1; 280, rr. ; arrange- 
ment of, br ar n clauses, 278, x. 1l. 

Clothing, verbs of, 249, 1. 

pestis ab 1. of, 118, x. 1; gen. plur. of, 


Vues, plur. cali, 92, 4. 


INDEX. 


Cano, w. presion 214, w. 1, (5.) 
dog CNN 
ognate o -—eu nr. 

Cognitus, pr.. D 2, x 
Cognomen follows the rentile name, 279, 


9, (5.) 
agnominis abl. of, 118, x. 1. 
Cogo, 278, N. 4. 


-cola, compounds in, ode plur. of, ps 2. 
Collective nouns, 26 number of their 

verbs, 209, n. 11. 

1 Cm for cum in composition, 196, 5; 
Comitiis, as abl. of time, 253, v. 1. 
Common vx 26, 8;—gender, 80;— 

syllables, 22, 2; 283, Iv., E. 2. 

Commoneo and commonefacio, constr., 

218; 273, Nn. 4. 

Communis, constr. 222, R. 2, (a.) and R. 

6, (a.) 

Commuto, constr., 252, 

Compar., gen. plur. of, 1n, H 2. 

Comparo, constr., 8. 

Comparative conjunctions, 198, 3. 

Com tive usee of, 

1 3; formation of, 124; f ER 

tin, limp tives Seciined, Re Mo et abl. 

g- w. gen., , denotes 

one of two, "one R.2., N. 1; w. abl., 256; 

used pleonastically, 256, n. 13. 
Comparison, 25; of ade. i 122—127; de- 

f, 122, 3; terminal], 124 ;—irregular, 

ES defective 126; by magis and mazime, 

127 ;—of adverbs, 1 15. 
Complex subject, 202, 1, 8, 6; complex 

e 208, 1, 8, 5; "complex. sentence, 


Complures, how declined, 110. 
Compono, constr., 224, N. 1, 8, and x. 4. 
Compos and impos, gen. of, 112, 2; abl. 
of, 113. z. 2; 115, 1 , (a.); pr. 300, x. 8. 
‘Composition of nouns, 108;—of adjs., 
131; ef verbs, dd aod adverbs, 193. 163, 
mpound ver ow conjugated, 
4;—subject, 202, 4;— predicate, 
sentence, 201, 12; ;—Retres, 818 -— words, in 
syllabication, 93 ' ;—nouns, declension "of, 
91; how formed, 108; quantity of compd. 
words, 285. 
Con, adjs. compd. with, w. dat., 222, x.1; 
gerbe compd. with, w. dat., 924; w. cum, 
R 
Concedo, constr., 278, N. 5; 274, n. 7. 
Concessive conjunctions, 1 198, 4 
Concors, a and discors, gen. of, tio, 2; abl. 
of, 118, x. 
"ones, nouns, 26, R. 2. ;—adjs., 101 
used for abstracta, in expressions of 
time, 258, R. 6. 
Conditio, in abl., 249, rr. 
Conditional conjunctions, 198, 5. 
Conduco, with part. in dus, 274, e 
Condemning, verbs of, w. gen., bi; 
Confero, w. dat, 224, n. 1, 
Confido, w.abl. Mb nj w. dat. , 245, 8.1, 
Confit. 153.1 12; 
Confinis, 222 
Congruo, 
Sond SBT. thicd 25 ; 
second 


i} 
924, x. 1, 8, and n. 4. 
49; first, 
» 158, 159; 


155, 156 
urth, 160 


~~ 
"we 


INDEX. 


of deponent verbs, 161; Fevpbreatis, 162; 


pon rules of, 163; of ar verbs, 
78—182 ; of defective erbe 188; of imper- 
sonal verbs, 184; regular "and lar 


verbs in the four ‘conjugations, 164—1 
conjugations, how characterized, 149; 
marks on, 162. 

aL oni due Bons 198; classes of, 198; coór- 

te, 198, 1.; subordinate, 198 H.; " encli- 

ua 38. N. 1; copulative and disjunctive, 
their use, 278; use of coórdinate and sub- 
ordinate conjs., 198, n. 1; repeated, 278, 
R. 7; when omitted between adjs. » 205, BR. 
16 j.-bokween we words qppoeed, 218. &. 6. 


; re- 


Conjungo, 224 3, and B. E 
Conjunctus, 2i mw 5. 
ux, gender of, 30 
Connecting vowel £80; apn ihe) T à 
root, 168, 2; in verbal n nouns, 102, Bt (b. D 


in verbal adjs., 129, ende o RU ue in compd. 
nouns and adjs., 108 

Connection of noting pU .—of Wo 4 
conjaneHone, 218 ;—of clauses by do., 27 


Conpecuv 201, 8, 9; place of, 279, 8. 


Conscius, 213; R. 1; 276, 111., (2.) 

Consentaneus, w. dat. 222. R. 1, w. abl., 
222, R. 6; consentaneum erat, the indic. in- 
stead of the subj. 1200 B. 8, (a.); with inf. 
as subject, 269, R 

Consentio, w. uc 224, n. 1, 8. 

Consequor, ut, 218, n.d. 

Oonsido, 241, B. 

Consonants, 3, 1; division of, ib.; 
8, 1, 2; rounds of, 10— 

ars, 2 

Constat, w aay Be as subject, 260, R. 2. 

Constituo, 212, NK. 1l. 

Consto, w. abl., 245, 11., 2 

Consuetudo est, constr., 

Consuesco, 245 

Contendo, 278, x 

COALRIUA W: "abl., 244; w. perf. inf., 268, 
R. 

Conterminus, w. dat., 222, n. 1, (a.) 

Continens, abl. of, 82, x. 4, (a.) 

Continental pronunciation ff Latin, 6. 

Contingit, conjugation, 184; w. ut, 262, 
Rr. 38; w. dat. and inf., 262, n. 8, N. 1. 

Continuo, 198, 11., l. 

Contra, how used, 195, n. 7. 

Contracted ayllables, quantity of, 283, r1. 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, T. 

Convenio, 288, x 

Convenit, the indic. for the subj., 259, 
R. 8; w. inf.. 269, a 2. 

Convinco, 217,5 

Copia est, w. int, "iro, R. 1, (c.) 

Copula, 140, 4. 

Copulative conjs., 198, 1; repeated, 198, 
B. (¢.) 

Cor, gender of, 61; genitive of, 71, x. 2; 
compds. of, 112, 2. 

Correlative ads, 189, (2.), (8.); 104, 14;— 
adverbs, 191, & 

Cornu, reg 87. 

Craais, 306, (5.) ‘and a 

Crater, genitive of, 7 

Credo, 272, and R. codes. in the 


double, 


262, n. 8, N. 2. 
a, 3. 


383 


sense of a pl 
dendum est, 27 

Creo, nascor, ete. , 246, R 

Crime, in genitive after a 217. 
2, Grimine without a preposition, 

rude form or root, 40, 10. 

-crum, verbals in, 102, 

Ct, initial, 12, 3. 

QC Nae huic, how pronounced, 9, 5; pr. 


gi. eds how declined E » y» 

Cujus, RN dec 5; cujusmodi, 
etc., 184, n. 

-culum US in, 102, i: contracted to 
«lum, 102, 5 

-culus, & 2 ‘\iminutives in, 100, 8, and 


n., 1, 2; 198, 5. 
, affixed to abl., 241, na. 1; 


prep. 
m 1 . Rl; how used, 198, ac 


an of manner, DAT, 2; in composition, 
it Cum or quum, mood of the verb following 


Gon, C while, ie D, R. are 
orm iam n 
Lis. ANE a ix 189, » R.; composition and 
»5,N.1; sometimes separated 
fon qu ate. 828, 4, (5.) 
Cumprimis "ite meaning, 198, 11., 2. 
Cuncti and omnes, w. gen. plur. 212, 
R.2, N. 6. 
-cundus, adjs. in, 129, 1. 
Cupido, gender of, 59, R.2 


ene 260, 11., B. 2;—ere- 


217, n. 


M i constr., 213, R. 1; 276, (2.); 
R 
apio 271 AN Ml d Miele atop eae 


i as 278, N 1; 274, RB. 7; cura ut, 267, 
R 

Curritur, conjugated, 184, 2, (b.) 

quot gender of, 30; 61, 3; genitive, 75, 
x. 


\ 
D. 


D final in prosody, 299, 2; before s in 
roots of nouns, 56, R. 1; in roots of verbs, 
171, 8, and x. &. 

Da, pr., 284, RB. 2, ( 

,q'ectntie metre, $1 dd 808;—trimeter, 

; V1. ;—dimeter, 312, vit. ;—hexameter, 
10! I. "Dactylico-iambic meter, 818, 1. ; dac- 
tylico-trochaic heptameter, 318, 1v. ;—tetra- 
meter, 818, v. 

Dama, gender of, 42, 2. 

Damn infecti satisdo etc., 217, R. 8. 

Dative, 37; sing of $d decl. 19; plur. 
always like à we 6; exceptions ‘in do. 
Ist decl., 48; o Bd decl, 84; of 4th decl., 
89, 5; o Ar sree, nom., 210, n. 8; 
for for gens 211, R. 5; commodi et incommodi, 

land 2; dative of the end, 227; dat. 
of odis object, after adjs., 222; different con- 
structions instead of, 220. R. 4 and 6; after 
idem, 222, 8. 7; after verbe, 293—927; after 
verbs compounded with ad, ante, etc., 224; 
with ab, ez, de, circum and. contra, 224, n. 1 
and 2; with dis, 224, R. 9; with satis, "bene 
and male, 22b, 1.; dat. of the agent, 225, n. 


-); two . cC. 
» 225, 111., B. ; dativus ethicus, 228, x 
, pr, 24, x. 1, (2. 
De, 1 R. 12; with abl. of acc., 
229. 2. 5, (5.); 221, x. 8. 
Dea, dat. and abl plur. 


23, x. 7; 223, x. 3(b.); indie. for subj. 

Declarative sentences, 200, 3. 

Declaro, 280, x. 

Declendon, By pants o h declined, 
45. 8; of nouns, e ot, 40; first, 
41—45; exceptions in do. ., 48; paradigms 
of, 41;—second, 46—54; of, Sans 


exceptions in do., £2; 
digms of. 57; exceptions in do., 68.85; 
fourth, 87—89; paradigms of, 87; rep. 
tions in do., 89; formed by contraction, 
fifth, 90 exceptions in, 90; 
gee gm 10 T aie Re 
ensions, how 
tabular view of, 39. guished, 
Dedi, pr. 284, 2, x. 1. 
Deest mihi, 226, 8. 2; pr., 806, 1, m. 1, (1.) 
Defective nouns, 94-06 ;—edje., 16 ;— 
verbs, 183. 
Defendo, 251, x. 2. 
Defero, w. gen. of the crime 217, 2. 1. 
pu . abl., 250, 2, R. 


rison, 


equal degrees, 123 

a small degree, 123 Hj. superior degrees iQ 

riously expressed, 127,2 
Dejero, 189, w. 3; pr., "Aiof'o , E. 1. 

1 Dein, deinceps, deinde, pr., 806, 1, B. 
( 
Delectat, 

tion, 229, R. 
Delector, " quod, 278, n. 6. 

Deligo, w. two accs., 230, x. 1. 

-dem, enclitic, 134, B. 6. 

Demonstrative adjs., 104, 15; 139, 5, n.; 
—pronouns, 184; constr. of, 201; in appo 
sition to a clause, 207, BR. 22: 206, (8 .); used 
when the reference is not to the subject, 


eu» E ee. 184; ite construc- 


208, (6.); place of, 279, 7; ellipsis of de- 
monstratives before their relatives 206, (3. (3) 
(a.); constr. of dem. adjs., 206, 206, (16. 5d 


advs. for dem. pronouns, 206, (20.); dem. 
ronouns is, etc., used for the oblique cases 
im, her, etc., 207, nr. 20; redundant, 207. 
R. 21; dem. prone "and advs. announcing & 
proposition, R. 22. 
Demoveo, w. abl., 251, N 
c Denarius, value of, $077 R. 8; divisions 
o * 
Denique, ita use, 277, 1.. R. 18. 
Denominatives, adjs., , 128 5 verbs, EL 
Dens, gender of, 64,1; compds. of, 64 
Depelio, w. abl. , 251, N. 


INDEX. 


Dependence, defined, 208, 111., 8; of 
Deptadant or subordinate propositions, 


201, 6 

Deponent 142, x. 4; conjugated, 
161; participles "EE lists of in Ist 
co 2d conj., 70; 8d conj. 174; 
du conj. cim increment 289, 8. 

Depriving, verbs of, w. abl., 251. 

Derivation of nouns, 100 ;—of on 128; 
—of verbs, 187 ;—of advs., 192. 

Descr, gen f, 112, 1; Tali «t am oh 8, 

es o x. 2 

defective, 115, 2; com 


Desiderative verbs, 187 TI. - 176, x.; 
quantity of the u in, 284, x. 3. , $ ri 
Designo, with two accs. t So, v. 1. 
Despero, constr. 224, n. 1. 
and insuper, 235, 3. 8. 
Deterior, compared, 262, 
terreo, quin, ne or. quominus 
x. 11; w.inf.ib.w. - , 
Deturbo, w. abl., 251, x 
Dexter, how declined, 106; how com- 


58. 


08— | pared, 125, 4. 


Deus, declined, 58; dewm for deorum, 
Di or dii, 68; ellipsis of, 205, n. 7. 


-di or -dis, see -dis 

Diceresis, 306, 2; mark of, 5, 2 
Dialysis, 306, 2 

Diana, pr. 283, I., E. D. 
Diastole, 807, 2. 


Dico, w. two aces., 230, x. 1; ellipsis of, 


Ld 


299 2. 8,3; 209 a. d, 210, nd (ee . inf. 
and acc., , XN. 1; w. ut, 3, d 2, e 
dicunt, ‘they say,” 209, 5 E 2, (2.5 die , W. 


predicate nominative, 21 NP ; » (2) 
and w. 1, zm 2; zs dic, im- 
perative, 162 

Dicolon, B19, 9, 2. 

Dicto audiens, w. dat., 222, n. 1; dicto, 
w. comparative, 256, R 9. 

-dicus, words ending i in, pr., 284, 2, x. 1. 

Dido, declined, 86; genitive of, 69, x. 8. 

Dies, declined, 90; its gender, 90, E. 1; 
compas. of with numerals, 121, 8; quantity 

R. 4, B. 8, (6.) 


"pitelonc degree of, how expressed, 256, 


*" Differo, constr. 261 2-3, PE 229, R. 4,1. 

Differing, verbs of, 9b1, 

Difficile est, the indic. for “he subj. » 259, 
R. 4, (2.); with an inf. as subject, ?R. 
with supine in vw, 276, p. 34,21; w. ad and 
& gerund, 276, III. 

Digne, w. & abl., 

Dignor, w. abl., 2a. 1; w. ace. of the 
person, ib.; w. inf, ib.; w. two accs., ib. 

Dignus, w. abl. of the thing, 244; v. gen. 
244, [^ (aj w. acc. of neut. pron. or 

eh Qi v pf. or & subj. 
clase Te 2, (b.); with relative and 
564, 9: w w. supine in v, 276, m1., &. 1. 


Dimicutive nouns, 100, 3 ;—adjs., 104 n 
128, BO E verbes » 187, Il, {aa verbs, ,1 ur 
tho Bounds o uan 
of, E» 259. " di 


Dio totos, 94. 


INDEX. 


Dir for dis, 196, (5. 2. 


Dis or di, prep., 196, (5.), 2 
construction of some verbs compoun 
with, 251, n. 3, N.; X R. 2. 

-dis, nit tives in, ; dis, adj adj., gen. 
plur. 

Due. D B. - in imperf. subj. 
for pluperf., 260 R. 2. 

color, abl. of, 118, 

Discordo and ee "iol, Rn. 8, and x. 

Disertus, pr., hi jl ; T N. 1. 

Disjunetlve conjs 


Dissideo, Sone "dL 'B. 8, and N. - 

Dissimihs, 222, R. 1, and n. 2. 

Distich, 

Distinguo and disto, 251, n. 8, and x. 

peu. numbers, 119, 120; gen. plur. 
of, 105, R. 4; used for cardinal ar a a 
120, 4 :—for "altiplieativek, 120, 4, (5.) 

Distrophon, 819, int 

Dix, compared, 1 

coe geh. sing. y Otia: 1; gen. plur., 114, 
E. 4; ’ 

pei of'words into syllables, 17—22. 

; 149, x.; w. perf. participles, 274, 

R. i v. ee iples t in ae 274, &. 7; incie- 
ment of, 

-do, nouns in, pated of, 59, 2; genitive 
of, 69, v. 1. 

"Doceo, 281, 2.1; w. gen. of price, 214, x. 1. 

Doleo, w. quod, "eter, 273, N. T. 

Dominus, declined, 46. 


Domus, declined '89; different use of 
oe ee domes 89 a.); constr. of gen., 
"or Mec Ed: of abl., 255, 


R. . 1; 254 
Mae *. cat » 268, 4; pr., 299, 4, x. 
Dono, w. Tie amas 249, 1., n. 1; 

une 221, R 

gen. ri 61, 8; doti dicare, 227, &. 2. 

DLE consonants, 8, 1. 

Doubtful gender, 30. 

Dubito and non dubito, 262, nN. 7 and 8; 
fai an, 198, 11, (e.); dubito sit ne, etc., 

,N 

Duco, constr., 214; 227, n. 1; 230, x. 1; 
15 numero, or in loco, ; x. 4; duc, im- 
perat.. 

Dudum and sana: 191, B. 6. 

Duisn, duis, etc. 1. 

Dum, w. subj. * 363, A; dum ne and dum- 
modo ne ,N 
(1.);—* while,’ 263. , (2. )—compounded 
with & negative, 277, : : 16. 

Duntazat, 198, 11., 8. 

nog 115; duum for duorum, 


-dus, participle in, how declined, 103, 
Rn. 2; of neuter deponent verbs, 161; with 
sum ; 182, 15; neuter in -dum with est 274, 
R. il; w. dat. of person, 162, rh R. 

IT. 5 of dep. verbs, 162, 17 
234, R. 2; its signification, 24 
8; used for a gerund, 216, M. 


E. 


E, sound of, 7 and 8; 2 changed to ii ort, 
A R. 4 and 5; nom. in & in 8d decl. , 56, n 
R. 1, 1; gender of nouns in e of 3d decl., 


93 


w. two da- | 


j dum. ‘until,’ 263, 4, | 


| sition, 


by TM 
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66; genitive of, 68; abl. of, 82; old dat. in, 
Le ace, plur. in, b4, 5; nom. plur. in, S 
; voc. in, 8l, &.; in gen. and dat. sin 
bth decl, 00, EB. 2; cf 40, 11; advs. in, 1 
; syncope of in imperf. of 4th conj., 162, 
2: increment in e of 8d decl. ; 287, 8; plur 
288; of verbs, 290; e ending the first part 
of a compound word, 285, R. 4; e eee 
quantity of, 205.—«e or ez, ong 
- Greek acc. Bing. en , 04, 5, and 


pos, ete., 185, n. 8. 

Ecce, compounded with demonstrative 
pronouns, 104, x. 2; w. nom., 209, x. 13; 
Ww. OO. a 3 * 

“1 ii eccillum, ecctstam, etc., 134, R. 2; 


-ecis, gen. In, 78, (2.) 

Ecquis and ecgui, how declined, 187, 8, 
and n.d; ecgwz and ecqua, 187, '8, B. 4; 
ecquis est qui, 264, T, N. 2; ecquid, interrog. 
particle, 198, 11, and R. a and b. 

Ecquisnam, 137, 4. 

Ectasis, 307, 2, (3.) 

Eethlipasia, 806, a 

Edepot, 199, n. ^g 

Edtca, 273, x. 4 

Edim, edis ete., , 162, 1. 

-edis, gen. , 78 x. land 113, 1. 

Editus, w. abl., 
om ‘to eat,’ conjugated, 181; compds. 
or, 

-edo, aluet in, 101, 1 

Edoceo, w. two accs., 351, R. ]. 

Efficio, 273, 2. 2 ——efficiens, w. gen., 218, 
R. 1, (2.):—« citur, " ut, or the acc. with 
the inf., Dea, n. 8, x. 1. 

Ejfugio, w. ncc., 288, n. 1. 

Egeo and indigeo, 250, "2, B. 1; 220, 3. 

-‘gis, genitives in, 78, 9.” 

Ego, declined, 123. 

Eheu, pr., 283, 1., E. D. 

Ei, how nM ded, 9, 1, and n. 1; gen- 
itive in, 73, n.; pr., Tey Ee 6, (1.) 

-tiü, verbals in, 102, 3. 

-ris, fem. patronymics in, 100, 1, (3.)- 
ace. plur. in, 85, &. 1, and 1144 2. 

“ius, pr., TE 6, (3.) 

Ejus, use of, 208, (6. 

Ejusmodi and ejusdemmodi, 189, 5, w. 2. 

-ela, verbals in, 102, E 

Elegiae verse, dil, x 

Ellipsig, 223; of E in case of appo- 
a4, m. 4; of the noun of an adj., 
306, x. 7; 252 , it. 8; of the MOVES. 206; 
(3.) and (4.); of meus, ete., 207, n. 83; of 
nom.,2(00, m. 2 and 8; of disc 209, R. 4; 
220. n. 3; of a noun limited by a genitive, 
211, R. 8; of gen., 211, R. 9; of a NS 
212. n. 1, x. 3; of subject ‘acc., joo. 269 
R. 1; of ace. after transitive verb, 229, Bart 
of prep., 232, (2.); 236, m. 5; 241, n. 4; 248, 
R. 3; Of vor., 940 ; of quam, 256; of partici- 

le, in abl. absol,, 257, R. 7; of ut w. subj., 
262, R. 4; of ne after cave, 202, R. 6; of non 
after non modo, ete., 277, R. 6; of conjunc- 
tions, 278, n. 0; of 7 in composition, 307; 
of centena millia, 327, R. 

o a, um, AM in, 100, 8, 
A. 


386 


-em and -en, aces. 8 un ; 80, rv.; -em 
in ace. si ; 9d decl 


patio! word, its place in a sentence, 
Tre Loteregati particle, 198, 11, and 

n ve e and R. 
(a.); 187, R R. 8; en, in tion, 199; w. 
nom., 209, R - 18; v. acc. y 2; “eR, acc. 
in, 45.1; 80 


3, 8. 
Erde in socentuation, 15, 8;—con- 


p sn rp ds of 778, 1, (a.) 
vo: ver a. 
-endus and undus, 168, 20. ( 


English pronunciation of Latin, 6. 
Enim and nam, 198, 7, and R.; 219, 8, | 256 


(a.) and (c.) 
Enimoero, i 188, 9, R. ju, br .) 
Euneh 


Ens, Derticiple, ios, e 1. 

-ensis, adj. in, 6, (a.) 

-entissimus, superlatives in, 126, 3 

-enus, adjs. in, 128, QU (c.) 

Eo, conjugated, 1 ; compds. of, 182, 
R.8; w. su fe in we 6 m IL, R. 2; w. two 
dati ves, 297, 1. 

-e0, verba in of ‘lst conj., 165, n. 8. 

Eo, pron. w. comparatives, 256, n. 16. 
edt Degrob we w. tine R. 45 N.2, 


(b.)—of MT 212, n. 4. N. B. As 
en llative con conj., 198, 6. 


Eodem, w. gen., 212, R. 4. N. 3. 

200-08, Greck gen. "in, 56, E. 7; DÀ 5; pr., 
288, r., E. 6, ( 

ira hadiplese 82A, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19 

Epanalepsis, i 16. 

Epanaphora, 824. 13. 

Epanastrophe, 324, I. 

Epanorthosis, 

Epenthesis, 322, 3. 

Epicene nouns, 33. 

Epistrophe, ddr 


Fruor im with SAM 245, rr., 4. 

Epulum, 92, 6. 

Equality, how denoted, 123, 8. 

at Ty), () of, 31, 2; used collectively, 

> ( 

Equidem, its composition and use, 191, 
R. 

“ery nouns in, of 2d decl., copated 

of 8d decl., gender of, 58 and 60; 
genitive of, 70 and 71; synco Spoted, 71;— 
adjectives in, superlative | of, annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erga, how used, 195, &. T. 

-ere, in 9d pers. plur. of perf. indic. ac- 
' tive, tea, 8. 

-eris. genitives in, 76; 78, x. 2; 74, &.1; 
and 112, 1 and 2. 

Ergo, w. Eu , 147, 8. 2, (a.) 

Erotesis, 

-errimus, supedlatives in, 125, 1. 

-es, proper names in, 44, 1; -es and -e in 
Greek nouns changed to a, a, 45, 8; nouns in 
of 8d decl. increasing in genitive, gender of, 
58; 61; genitive of, 73; genitive of adjs. in 
113; not increasing, gender of, 62; genitive 

of, /8; in nom., &cc., and voc. plur. of 


n 


INDEX. 


aN 


masc. and fem. nouns of 8d dec!., 88, 1.3 Ib S; 
final, sound of, 8, x. 2; quantity of, 300 ; 
Escit, 154, R. 4. 
Esse and fuisse, ellipsis of, 270, n. 3. 
iso, ~ts50 OF ^40, ihtensives in, 187, w., 6. 
ow & possessor, est, 
with Ws b 6; s0 est, unde, whi, de 


M and que, 3006, 1, R. (a.); et tpse, 207, 


R. 27, (b.); ellipsis of et 2 $ M .); et $5, 
et id, et ts quidem, " (c.); et—et, 
et— que, et SiC, or nee, 2 l, m. (e.); 
et non, 198 

Etenim, CE 

aperiam 198, i R. si^ ) ith comparatives, 

, R. $, ( etiamnum, etiam 
twm, 191, 


-etis, ae 73; 112, Ln 

Etsi and etiamst, constr., R. 2. 
-etum, derivative nouns in, 7106, 7. 
Etymology, 24—190. 


Ew, the Fie 10, 8; when not a 
diphthong, 1 "voc. sing. of 
Greek nouns in eus, 8 

Bacon ‘ae 2a decl., 54, 5 

Eus, nouns in o ;—adjs. 
in, 128, 1 and 2; Greek roper names in, 


283, x.2; gen. of, 76, x. ^ ; ace. of, 180, 111. 
"ái and -etu, in 2d and 84 roots of verbs, 
Evado, constr., 251, x 
Foon conjugated, 184; evenit ut, 262, 


Ex and e, rep., how used, 195, n. 2 and 
18;—used with partitives instead of the 
genitive, 212, x. 4; sometimes omitted, 251, 
and r.1; ex quo, scil. tempore, 253, N 

-ez, gender of nouns in, 65, 5. 
Exadversus, w. acc. eee 182 R. 8. 

Excedo, W. acc., GA 

Excello, constr., E R. 16, (8.) 

Excito, w. ut, 918, N 

Excludo, constr., bpi, N. 

Exeo, constr. “9 251, x. 

Existimo, w. gen., 214; w. two acc8., 
290, N. 1; existimor, constr. +) 271, RB. 2. 

Exlex, 112, 2; 196, 1., 6. 

Exos, genitive of, 112. 2. 

Exosus, 183, 1, n. 

Exsistunt qui, w. subj., 264, 6. 

Exter, 105, 8, and N.; comparison of, 


Ezpedio, 251, N.; ezpedit, w. dat., 223, 
R. 
*Bevcior si si, 198, 11, (e.) 
rath w. gen., 213, 
R. 
"Extemplo, 198, 11., 1. 
Extera, how com 
how used, 206, n. 17; 
R 
auo, constr., 225, mn. 2; exuor, 294, 1., 
zg. 1. 


R. 1, (8.) and 


; 125, 4; extremus, 
extremum est, ut, 


F. 


Fabula, ellipsis of, 29, 2. 
p imperative, 162,4 ; Siting «t or ne, 267; 
R. ac, ‘suppose or W. ace 
iut dia, x. 8; pr., 290, x. 4. , 


INDEX. 


Facile, adv., 192, 4, (b.); w. superlatives, 
etc., 277, B. T. 

Facilis, constr., 276, rr., RB. 4; 222, B. d) 
Facio and compds., "passive of, 180 and x. 
changes of in the compds., 189, N.1; w. 
gen. of value, 214, n. 2; w. "two accs., 280, 
N. 1; w. abl., 250. x. 8; w. ut and subj., 
2r 8, ub ny. 2 and 8; w. participle, 278, 1; 

etc., 250, R. 3; facere non possum 
quin NE 2i facere quod, 279, N. 8; ellipsis 
of, 4; facere certiorem, 290, x. 8. 
an vabse, 312, x1. e 
Fallit me, 229, n. 7. . 
Familia with pater, etc., gen. of, 48, 2. 
Familiaris, w. dat. , 222, x. 1, (a.); "with 
gen., 222, n. 1, (c-) 
Far, its root, 06, I., E 6; gen. of, 71, 
x. 2; abl., 82, x d» 9 and 95. 


Fas, gender a . 2; 94; fas erat, 
the indic. instead of the subj., yK 3; 
Jas est, w. supine in v, 276, 1., n. 2. 


pue, Jaxim and faxem, 162, 9, and 188, 


Fauz, genitive of, 78, 2, (5.3; but cf. 94, 
p. 50; gen. plur., 83, 1 1, 
SPI aetur, conjugated, 184, 2, (b.) constr., 


Fearing, verbs of, w. ut and ne, 262, n. 7. 
Febris, ellipsis of, 205, n. 7, (1. 
Fecundus, w. gen. or abl. ; 213, n. 5, (8.) 
Feet, in poetry, 302 isochronous, ; R. 
wre "ita root, b6, H. +» R. 6; ite genitive, 


94. 
tide, declined, 111; 213, n. 4, (1.) 
Femina, added to epicene nouns, 198, x 
Feminine nouns, of Ist decl., 4; of 2 2d 
decl., 49—51 ; of 3d decl., 62; exceptions in, 


Femur, genitive of, 71, 8. 

Fer, 162, 4; quantit of, 299, x 

Fero conjugated, 179; its s comps, 172, 

(p- 184); fertur, constr. of, 271 R. 2. 
us, comparison of 23 in, 195, 8, (a.) 
ido, how conjugated, R.2; w. abl» 
1; 228, R.2 
L^ 


M di ‘fro indo), ps Ll.) 
idi, (from 0), pr. "T. 
* Figures of prosody, 305—307 ; of a ed; 
raphy and e tymology, 822; of syntax, 
of rhetoric, 

Filia, dat. and abl. plur., 43. 

Filius, voc. sing., 52. 

Filling, verbs of, w. abl., 249, 1.; w. gen., 


Final syllables 3, quantity of, 294—801 ;— 
conjunctions, 198 

Finitimus, w. dat., 222, R. 1, (a.) 

Fio, conjugated, 180; w. gen. of value, 
214, n. 2; w. two datives, 221. R. 1; fit and 
je: non potest ut, 262, 3; fit per me, 

BR. 11; quantity of i in ; 288, E. 1. 
wt 1, 'R. 1; w. ul, 


Tr sto, used reflexively, 229, 5. 4, 1. 
Flocci habere, etc., 214, n. 1. 
Fluo and struo, od and Bd roots of, 171, x. 
Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 
Fons, gender of, 64 
Foras and foris, IM R. D, (c.) 
Forem, fore, etc., 154, B. 3; 162, 12, (1.); 
w. two datives, 227, R I. 


agio, w. two accs., 
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Fractional expressions, 121, 6. 

Freeing, verbs of, 251. 

Frenum, plur. freni t and frena, 92, 5. 
Ply ens ; W. gen. or abl., 218, n. 8, (3.); 

R 

Frequentative verbs, 187, rt., 1; quantity 
of 1 in, 284, z. 4. 

Fretus, wr. abl, 245 w. dat., 222, n. 6; 

w. inf., 244, R. 2, (5.) 

V" Fructus, Neo 87. 

Frugi, 116, 4; comparison of, 125, 5. 

Fruor, w. abl. » 245, 1.3 W. ace., 2A rs R. 

Fruz, ‘genitive of. 78, 2, VO 

Fugio, constr., 225, 1 10, R. 8, (2.); 

e, -poetieally, w. inf., ot, N. 3; fugit me, 


Bui, etc., in compound tenses, 162, 12, 
(1. Ji fuisse, w. perf. pass. participles, "268; 
R. 

Fateor, w. abl., 245, 1.; w. acc., 245, B.; 
215. 11., R. 1. 

Fuo, "root of fui, 154, R. 2 and 8; futum, 
pr., 284, x. 1, (2. 

Furo, 188, & 

Furor, w. "dat. or abl. » 224, R. 2. 

Future tense, 145 tte; how supplied in 
the subj., 260, R 2.7; future dios tenre, 
145, v1.; old form in so, 162, 9 and 2i 
future indic. for imperative, 26r, R. 2; 

R. 1, (4.); fut. imperative, 267, (2. ^ "i 
future pass. part. w. acc., 954, 1., R 
fut. perf. for fut., 259, n. 1, (5.) 

esse Or fore, ut, w. dora 269 wd 


R. 4, (b.); futurum fuisse, ut, 268 
a. 


G, sound of, 10; before s In roots of 
nouns, 56, R. 2; in roots of verbs, 171, 1, 
and x. 5. 

Galliambus, 314, x. 

Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, n. - 2; with 
abl., 247, 1, (2.); w. acc., 232, w. 1; with 
quod, etc., 278, v. 6. 

Gemo, Ww. acc. ; 282, N. Le 

Gems, gender of names of, 29. 

-gena, compounds in, 48, 2. 

Gener, déclined, 46. 

General relatives, 189, 5, R.; how used, 


207, 

General indefinites, 139, 5, & 

Gender, 26, 7 aud. 2i; ‘its ‘divisions, 275 
general rules of, 27—34; natural and 
matical, 27; masc. from signification, 28; 
fem. from do., 29; common and doubtful, 
80; epicene, 33; neuter appellatives of per- 
sons 32, 2; of Greek nouns, 34, R. 1; neu- 
ter, b of lst decl., 41; excs in let decl., 
42; of 2d decl., 46; exea. in 2d decl., 49; 
of 3à decl., 58, 62, and 66; excs. in 3d decl., 
659—967 ; of 4th decl., 87; exes. in 4th decl., 
88; of bth decl., 90; exes. in 5th decl., 90; 
gender of adjs., "206. 

woe” w. abl., 246, x. 1; generatus, w. 
a 

Genitive, 87; sing.» 1st decl., excs. in tf 
of 8d decl., 68; o f adjecti tives, 8d decl. , 112 
plur., Ist “decl., contracted, 43; 2d d 
do., 88; 8d decl., 88; terminal letters in ac 
the declensions, 40, 5; of adjectives, 8d 
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jecl., 112 and 114; after nouns, 211; its 
pisce ; 219, B.; what relations it denotes, 
1, A 1; subjective and objective, 211, ES 
of substantive pronouns objective 211, n 
8; possessive adjective used y 211, x R. 4; 
dative used for, 211, n. 5; of character or 
quality, 211, n. 6; of measure, 211, &. 6, 
and (8.) and (6. Jr noun limited by, omitted, 
211, n. 7; wanting, in the predicate after 
sum, 211, n. 8; in other cases, 211, n. 8,(4.); 
omitted, 211, 2.9; two genitives, 511, a. 10; 
gen. after opus and usus, 211, 1 how 
translated, 211, R. 12: after partitives, 212; 
after & neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 
212, n. 8; its place, 279, 10; after adverbs, 
219, R. 4: after adjectives, 213; of cause or 
source, 218, n. 2; different constructions 
instead of, 213, "- 4; after diznus and in- 
dignus, 244, n. 2; after verba, 214—220; 
after sum, and dre of valuing, 214; of 
crime, 217 ; after verbs of ndmonishing, 218; 
after verbs denoting an affection of the 
mind, 220; instead of abl. after verbs of 
abounding, ete. 220, 3; instead of predicate 
ace., 4; of t pince, d 221; after parti- 
sea ie , 275, ur., 2.1; 
plur. depending on a mee b75,. 2. 1, 
a .); place of, after neuter adjectives, 279, 


grees a two, limiting the same noun, 


211, n. 
Genitus, w . &bl., ur 
4, n. 2. 


Genius, voc. sing., 52 
Gentium, 212, n. 
Genus, in acc. instead of the gen. or abl., 
"i ad ene omne genus, etc., 294, 11., RB. 
2, fin.; , 2. 7, (4.); 291, n. 6; used with 
ihe, gent. instead i an ‘apposition, 211, 


EN BA, 4. 

Gero and fero, compounds of, in nouns 
of 2d decl., 47; in adjs. of lst and 2d decls., 
105, 8; not compared, 127, 7. 

_Gerundives, d defined, 275, R. 2; how used, 

15, 1I. 

Gerunds, 25, ‘and 148, 2; by what cases 
followed, 274; and gerundives, genitive of, 
276, 111., R. 1; nouns which they follow, ib. 
(1. Y adjectives, ib. (2.); after sum denoting 
tendency, 276, (5.); instead of & noun in 
apposition, 211, R. 2, N.; dat. of, 275, n. 2; 
acc. of, 275, R. 3; abl. of, 275, B. 4; infin. 
for after adj., 210, R. 1l, (a.) 

C igno, pr., 284, n. 8. 

Gl, tl, and "thl, in Svliabletion 18, 8. 

Glorior, with 'abl., 1, (2.); w. ace., 
282, N. 1, 'and (9.) 

Glyconic verse, 304, 2; 316, 1v. 

Gn, initial, 12, n. 

Gnarus. w. gen., 213, n. 1; cf. 8. 4, (1.) 

-go, nouns in, gender of, 59, 2; genitive 
of, 69, E. 1. 

Goldea age, of Roman literature, 829, 2. 

Government defined, 208, 7 

Granimatical subject 202, 2; cases of, 
202. R. 4; predicate, 208, 2; ‘figures, 822 922. 

Nos w. gen., 247, R. jT place, 279, | x 

-j gratias ago, constr., 278 

gi colon mihi est, quod, U7, w 6 

Gratwdor, constr., 278, N. T. 


INDEX. 


Grave accent, 5, 2, and 14, 2; + 8. 
m$ 2 b (8. and gravis, w. gen. or abl., 
R. '9 
reek nouns, gender of, 84, n. 1; termi- 

nations of in Ist decl., 44; in 3d decl., 54; 

terminations of in 3d decl., 55, B.; ace. 0 

in 8d decl., 80; declension of, in do., 86. 
Greek or limiting rx 294, 2 . 2. 

2, Gre gender of, 65, 2; genitive of, 18, 
Grus, gender of, 90; genitive of, 76, x. 8. 
Guilt and innocence, adjectives of, with 

gen., 217, z. 1. 


H. 


[d 


Hy, its nature, 2, 6; its place in eyllatl: 
cation, 18,1; before sin verbal roots , 171, 
1; in prosody, 283, 1., (b.) 

' Habeo, with two aecs., 280, w. 1; abere 
in numero or tn loco, 230, N. 4; w. ‘gen. of 
value, 214, 2. 2; w. abl. of price, 252, 8.1; 
w. two datives »k.1; w. participle perf. 
pass., 274, R. ; Ww. participle m dus, 274, 
B. 7, (a.); habeo, non habeo, or niktl habeo, 


aris 264, x. 8; haberi, w. predi- 
cate vm dio, R. . 8, (8.), (c.); 271, PR. d, 
and RB. 

Habit, w. gen. of price, 214, x. 1; w. 
abl. of, price, 


R. 1. 
Hac'in answer to qua? 191, Rn. 1, (e.) 


SU adv. of place and time, 191, 


nder of, xi 2. 
m ui gente R. 1. 


Haud, sicuiataton and use, 191, x. 8 
haud multum abest. quin, 92, "x. T; haud 
scio an, 198, 11, & 

Hebes, gen. of, | ; abl. of, 118, 3.8; 
defective, 115, 2. 

Hei mihi thi, 228, 8 

Hellenism, 235 a. (2.) 

Hem, w. i , 298, 3; w. acc., 288, 2; w. 
voc., 240, R. 

Hemistich, ipi. 

Hemiolius, i vs 

Monde e (3.) 

Hepar, genit. of, "nS. abl. of, 82, x. 1, (5.) 

Hephthemimeris, 304, b. 

Heres, gender of, 81, 2; genitive, 79, x. 1. 

Heroic csesura, 310, 4 and 5. 

Heros, genitive, 75, 2; acc., 80, x.; dat. 
plur., 84; aco. plur., "85, x .2; declined, 86. 

Heteroclite nouns, 

Heterogeneous nouns, 94, R. 2; 92. 

Heterosis, 828, 8, (2.) 

Hexameter n 810; Priapean, 810, i1. 

Hiatus, 279, 1 

TEM pr., ed, E. 5, R. 2. 

pron., declined, 134; distinguished 

trom di 207, x. 23; Atc—hic, for hic—ille, 
207, 5. , (5.); related in time like nunc 
and tunc. 

Hic, adv. of place, hic, hinc, huc, oe a 
DUE to the D of the speaker, 19 


i ws x. 2, (d. 
adv. XT DAE Ld (g-) ^ ut i 
Him, her, eto., how in Latin, 


207, B. 20. 


INDEX. 


Hipponactic trimeter, 814, rt. ; tetrameter, 
IV. 
Historical present, 145, r., Jr 
145, rv., R.; for the pluperfect, "ids 
(d.); infinitive, 209, n. 5; tenses, 2 258. 
Hoc, pleonastic, 207, n. 21 and 22; hoc 
w. partitive gen., 212, R. E N. 1; hoc with 
comparitives, 256, n . 16. 
Hodie, pr., 985, 2 x . 1. 
ao Homo, gender of, En 2; genitive, 69, x.2; 
Romo, dye clipes of of, 2090, BR. 2, (2.); 
7, R 
n Je eet 924, 26. 
Honor, (-os), declined, "BT. 
Horace, key to the odes of, 821. 
Horatian metres, 820. 
Horreo, w. inf., $71, n.1. 
arrow ad, 225, n. 1; w. ut, ne, eto., 
2; without : ut, 262, R. 4. 
id re gender of, 30; formation of nom. 
sing 56, 1., n. 8; 8j genitive, 18, 2; abl., 118, 
as an adj 
Hostis, Ww. p or dat., 222, n. 2, (c.) ed 
* However? w. a relative , how e; expressed 
in Latin, 280, ur., (8.) 
Huc, w. genitivo, 212, &. 4, w. 8, (b.); 
Auccine rerum, 212 , N. 8. 
er , constr., un. R. 8; humo, 254, 1.2 
RB 
Bue, pronunciation of, 9, 5; pr., 006, 


Hujus non facio, 214, n. 1. 
Hujusmodt, 12, R. 5; w. qui and the 
subj., 264, 

Hy pallage, 823 3 [92 

Hyperbaton 

Hyperbole, is 6. 

Hypereatalectic or hypermeter verse, 304, 

Hypothetical sentences, 259, R. (c.) 
(4.), and x. 4; 260, 1.5 in the inf., ‘2883, S 4 

—R 

Hysteron proteron, 823, 4, (2.) 

I. 

I, its sound, 7 and 8; ¢ and j but one 
character, 2, 8; {for iin gen. of 2d decl., 
52; + changed to e in forming certain 
noms 56, 1., R. 8; nouns in i, gender of, 

66; gonitive of, 68; genitive of Greek nouns 

8, R dat. of 3d decl. in, 79; abl. sing. 

in, 82; 15; in gen. and dat. sing. of 5th 
decl., . 2; t ending the former part of 
. compound noun or adj., 108, &. 1; 1831, 

1 in dat. sing. of nine adjs. in us and er, 
107; in 1st person sing. of the perf. act., 
147, 8; i, the characteristic vowel of the 
4th conj., 149, 2; cf. 150, 5; i ore for the 
Greek €, 283, x. 6, (1.); increment in, 8d 
decl., 987, ; plur. ; of f xe, $90 ; 
$ final, quantity of, dab R. 4.; 

-ta, "abstracts in, E 8; ‘faa nom., ace. 
and voc. plur., 83; 

-lacus, adjs. in, im. 1, (d. 

, lambie metre, 314; '803; lotrameter, 814, 

; trimeter, 814, 1.5 catalectic, 814, 1V.; ; 
dimoter, 814, vt.; hypermeter, "$14, VILL} 
acephalous, 314, vi11. ; catalectic, 314, IX.; 
fambico-dactylic metre, 818, rr. 
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-ianus, adjs. in, 128, 6, ( f.) 
-(as, fem. patronymics in, 209. 1, 2 
Ibi, ellipsis of before shy 206 , (8.), (a. 


-icis, genitives in, 78, 2 . (2.) and "a ) 
74, &. 2. 

-ictus, adja. in, x 2; -icius or -itius. 
verbal 8 8 

Ictus, 


-iculus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 3, n. 1. 


-icus, adjs. in, 128, 1, (4.), and 2, (a.). 
and 6, .i.) 

Id, before a relative pron., 206, (18.); 
w. gen., 212, x. 8; id P etatis, id 
genus, etc. b34, ll.) R. R. 9; id ago, 
constr., 218, x 1:397. E "id quod in- 


stead of quod, "20d, (13.), (b.); as acc. of de. 
gree, etc., 282, 8.) 
Jdem, declined 184, n. 6; how used, 207, 
291» "af 212, n. 8; w. dat., 222, 2. 7; 
(d.); ice of 


supplyi the 
item, etiam, or "tamen, QUi, m * dra 
» Ae, atque, wt, cum, etc. 207, R. 2i (a agi 


n ; R. dj tdem Tider,» nt once, 207, R.2 
c.); as acc. of degree 
Ides, 826, 2. 


Uu 


-ides, and -iades, patronymics in, 100, 1, 


(a.); pr., 291, 4. 
ldlotism, 325, 6. 
-idis, genitives in, 78, z. 1; 74, x. 2. 
; qui, 264, 9; , B. ]. 
-idus, 


. in, 
tei, in 5th decl. anti of the e, 283, 


E. 2. 

"ies, advs. in, 192, 11., 

Igitur, 198, 0; its 

equivalent to ‘I say 
Tu) w. genitive, ag” R. 1; 275, m., 

B. 1, ( 

-i in genitive contracted, 52; how ac- 

cented, 14, x 

-tle, "erivative nouns in, 100, 9. 

“lis, adjs. in, 129, 4; 

Illac, in answer to ? doi, R. 1, (d.) 

Illacrimo, w. dat., ,4 

Illative conjunctione, 198, 6. 

Jule, declined, 184; its uses, 207, &R. 20— 


I., 
laco 279, 8, (b. 
e o h 


26; w. quidem, B jundant. on” R. 21; 
its relation to time, a MA 5 M 
pron. of the 8d pers., 207, Pe relation 


of hic and ile, 207, &. 28; ille, vd w. subj., 
264, 1, v. 

1ülic pron., how declined, 184, m. 8; 
illic, P dius illinc, advs., their reference, 191, 
R. 

Tie, superlatives in, 125, 2. 

Iiusmodi, 184, 5. 

-ülo, verbs in, 187, It., 4. 

Illud, w. genitive, 212, R. 8, x. 1, (a.); 
pisonsatio, 207, R. 22; as acc. of degree, 


(8.) 

Tiludo, w. dat., 224, 4. 

-illus, a, wm, diminutives iu, 100, 8, 4. 8. 

-im, in aec. sing. 3d decl., 79; 80; tm for 
eum, 1384, R. 1; -1m, ts, ete., in pres. subj., 
162, 1; adverbs in, 192, 1. and HU. 

Imbecülus, pr., 284, 2, E. 

Imbuo, constr., 291, R. i 

Imitative verbs, 187, 3. 

Immemor, geu. of, 112, 2; abl., 118, n. 8, 
gen. plur., 114, z.2. 
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Sabian 191, n. 8. bl., 213, 2.5, (3 
mmodicus, w. gen. or a R. : 
Immunis, w. gen. or abl., 218, 2. 5: ts j| 


ef. 251, x. 
-imonim, deriv. nM in, 100, 6;—end 
~tmonia, v. verbals in, 102 
Impatiens, w. genit., MU R. 1, (2) 
i cl m. genit. A a 7 1, (8 -) 
mpedio, w. quin, N. 7; W. quomi- 
nus, $02, x. mor nf, M Re i, x. 
Impello, 218, n 


Imperative us S 8; its tenses, Meg 2. 9; 
how used, 267, (1.), (2; irregular, 162, 62, 4 
and 5; subj. for imperative 26/, n 5; si pd 
for plur., ; 209, x. 2; used as & noun, 

Imperfect tense, 145, 1.; w. oportet, eto., 
269, B. a the imperf. . for plup. subj., 

, 8. 

Mn w. genit., 213, x. 1, (8.); of 
gerund, 275, r11., n. 1, (2.) 

Impero, eonatr., 273, 1.4; 202, 
dat. and acc., 223, n. 2, (1.) 

Impersonal verbs, 184. subject of, 184, 2 


R. 4; w. 


list of in 2d conj. 109; 184, R. 1; "in lat. 
8d, and 4th conj., 184. n 2.1; constr. w. gen. ay 
215, 1; 219; w. dat., 223, n. 2, m. (b.); w 
acc., 229, n. 6 and 7. 

Ie p snos $i 225, n. 1, (5.) 

fo, edi N. 2. 

Impleo, 249, &. ar 220, 8. 

Impono, ; R. 5. 


Impos and impotens, w. genit., 218, n. 1, 


-) 
Imprimis, 193, 11., 2. 
Imprudens, improvidus, w. genit., 218, 


R. js 
s, genitive, 112, 1; abl., 118, x. 2; 
n5. ; (a.) 
Impulsus, w. abl. of cause, 247, R. 2. (b.) 

-in, roots ‘of nouns in, 56, 11., R. lan 2; 
in acc. sing., 79. 

In, prep., constr., 285, (2.); signification 
and use, 95, R. 14; "in composition, 196, 7; 
in with abl. instead of predicate acc., 230, 
N. 4; constr. of verbs compd. with, 224; 
w. abl. after verbs of placing, holding, re- 
garding, assembling, etc., 241, n. 5; ellipsis 
of with some ablatives of lace, 254 and Rs. ; ; 
with ablatives of time oe N. ‘1, and R. 5; 
with names of towns, b54, &. 2 and x. 3. 


Inanis, w. bit Lor abl. ; 218, R. 5, (8.) 

Incassum, vy 4. 

Incedo, 283, (3. a ; 210, n. 8, (2:) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, ; IL. 5; et of, 173. 

Incertus, w. genit., "218, x. a incertum 
est an, 198, 11, R. (e. Y 268, R. 8 


Inchoatives, see inceptive verbs. 

Incidit ut, 262, & 

Incito, constr. ” 2o, " 1; incitatus, w. abl. 
of cause, 247, R. 2, 43 

Incipio, w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Incitno, constr. , 229, R. 4, 1; 225, iv. 

Jncommodo, w. dat., 229. n. 2. v. ”(b.) 

Increment of nouns, 286; sing. num., 
287; plur. num., 288; of verbs, 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Increpo and increpi'o, w. gen., 217, R. 1. 

Incumbo, w. dat., 224, 4; w. ad » 224, n. 4. 

dncuso, w. genit., 217, R. I. 


| and acc., 249, 1., n. 1; pg 0924, n. 


INDEX. 


Inde, elli a ace mci 206, (3.), (a.) 
inde loci, 212, . 4, m. 4. 
Indeciinable oa: 94; 94 ;—adjectives, 


P dctnite adjectives, 104; ee Phi R.;— 
pronouns, 188; ;—eadverbs, 19 

Indicative mood, 148, 1; e 145; 
how used, 259; tenses used one for another, 
259, R. 1-4; Índice. of the preterites with 
oportet, rr "969, 2. 8; in inserted clauses, 
and 5; 266, 1, x. 1. 
Du wee acc. and inf., 272, v. 1. 
Indigeo, w. abl, 260, 4, (2.); w 


Indignor, constr., 278, b, w. 6. 
xd D w. abi., 244; w. it., 244, 
us qui, W. ps. ,9; Ww. Su- 

iue be 6, 1t, n.1 

Tudigus. Ww. 'genit. or abl., 218, &. 5, Ah pA 

Indirect questions, subj. 'in, 265 di- 
Ies reference, 266, 8:—indirect discourse, 
266, 1, N. and 2. 


nduco, id animum inducere, 233, (1.); 
pass. Wes Sa! R. 1; inductus, w. abl. 
of cause, 247, & 2 os, ( ) 

a. 
ane dey 


. genit., 


Indulgeo, constr., 
Induo, w. dat. ean 


i. * 
induo and ezuo, constr. in pass., 294, R . 1. 
-ineor -tone, fem. patronymicsin, 100, 1. «b. ) 

Ineo, 188, m. 8; inire consilia, w. inf., 
270, n. 1, Ad ; 184, 111. 

Iners, abl. of, 118, 2. 8, and n. 1. 

Inexpertus, w. genit.. 218, R. 1. 

Infamo, w. genit. of crime, 217, x. 1. 

Infero, 224, 4, and &. 4. 

Inferus com parison of, 125, 4;—inferior, 
w. dat., abl., or quam, R. 10; infimus 
and imus, 206, R. 

Infinitive 148, 4; as a noun, 26, R. ; 269; 
jte gender, $4, 4; 905, R. 8; ita cases, is 

b.); as an acc., 229, R. b; 270; AS a verb, 

, (a.); ita tenses, 145. R. 4; old inf. pres. 

- in er, 162, 6;—inf. as 1 subj., 

. 2; 269; how modified It. ,5; 

with Subject nom., 209, R. 5; for the geni- 

tive, 213, n. 4; its subject, 289; w. dat. in- 

stead of acc , 221, w.; construction and 

meaning of it tentes, 968, inf. as subject 
of inf., veneto: nom., 

R. 4; esse, P dd en cet and a predicate 

noun or adj., case of such predicate, 269, 

R. b; poetically after what verbs, 271, R. 3; 

depending on a verb, rd 229, R. x on au 

adj. or noun 270, 8.1 255, mrs n x. 1; 

absolute, 270, R. 2; ellipsis o ^ rn. 8; 

inf. without a subject after what verbs 

used, 271; with a subject, go ker "d 

212; '218; ' how translated, 
pisce ico, 319, 11; 
R. inf. 


like a noun, 218, N. 9; ita 
inf. pres. for inf. perfect, 
ES for present, 268, n. 2; pres. En 
R. 2 poet. to denote & purpose, 274, 
M dud est, the indic. for the subj, 
SETS M mulio arabi did x Bc: 
nfirmus, w. genit. or abl. R. 
Infit, 183, 14; 180, m. ok: 
Py ames 25; parts ‘of speech inflected, 
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Ingens, abl. of, 118, x. 8. Interrogative rticles, 198, 11; M ; 
Inimicus, w . dat., '229, n. 1; w. genit., | 104, 14; 121, 5 ; 19,5 3;—pronouns, 1 
222, n. 2, (c. in indirect Spetton, "tor N.; 265, x. 2;— 
-inis, genitives in, x. Land 2. sentences, 
Initio, * at first, 3 OBB, N. Interrogo, w. two accs., 281, &. 1; constr. 
Innitor, 224, B. 4. See also nitor. in pass., 254, I.5 We genit. of the ciime, 
y, Tnocens and innoxius, w. genit., 218, | 217, 5. 1. 
Intersum, w. dat. 24, b. 
Intus, w. acc., 1, (^. 


*" insatiabilis, w. genit., 218, n. 5, (1.) 
Inscius, w. genit., 213, BR. 1, (3. 

P" d d insculpo, and insero, constr., 

R 

Insimulo, w. genit., 217, n. 1. 
Insolens and insolitus, w. genit., 218, n. 1. 
Inops. abl. of, 118, x. 8; 115, 1, (a. ) w. 
nit., , 218, R. 1; cf. n. 4, (1.); w. abl., 260, 


) 
nquam, 188, 5; ellipsis of, 200, n. 4; its 
position, 279, 6 
Inserted elavines, 266. 
Insinuo,, constr., 229, n. 
Insons, genit. QD s of, id, k. 8; 115, 1, 


(a.); w. genit. 
Inspergo, 240, I., E" lana x. 8. 


Instar, 
C 290, x. 1; 281, R. 4; 


Instituo 
w. inf., 1. 

Instrument, abl. of, 247, and &R. 5; w. 
verbs of teaching, 231, R. 8, (c.) 

Instruo, 281, & 

Insumere sons, 275, n. 2. 

Insuesco, w. dat. or abl. of the thing, 
245, 1., 8; w. inf, ail, x . 1. 

Insuetus, 218, (3) 222, n. 2. (a.); 
276 rt, (3.); 270, ' | dis Lt. B. 1, (2-) 

Insuper, W. acc. or abl., 235, B. 8. 
Integer, w. genit., 218; integrum est ut, 
262, 8. 2, N. 8. 

a d two accs., 290, N. 1; w. acc. 
and inf., 272, x. 1; intelligitur, w. inf. as 
subject, 200, 2. 2. by participle in 

tention deno y p rus 

with sum, 162, 14; 274, n. 6. 

Intentus, w. "ace. . nihil, ‘232, (8.); intentum 
esse, w. dat. of gerund, um II. R. 2, (1.) 

Inter, use of, 235, 1, 2.2 composition, 
196, 1., 8;—w. se or ipee, 08 (5.; w 
runds, 275, II., R. sas of i artitive | d 
gen. ae 212 n. 8, x. pi construction of its 
compds 34; peated by Cicero after in- 
teresse, 377, u 


Intercedo, W. quin, ne, or quominus, 262, 
R. 

Intercludo and interdico, 251, x. and r. 2. 

Interdico, w. &bl., 251, w. 

Interdiu or die x. 1. 

Interea loci, 21, R. 7 Nn. 4. 

Interest, Roman computation of, 827. 

Interest, w. genit Ww. mea, eto., 219, 
R.1; subject of, 219, n. 4; : degree of interest 
how expressed, 219, & R. 5b 

Interior, comparison of, 126, 1; intimus, 
205, R. 17. 

Interjections, 199; w. nom., 209, r. 13; 
v. dat. , 223, (8.); w. &CC., 238, 2; w. voc., 

: O, heu, etc., not elided, 806. 
Intermitto, w. inf., 271, N 
Interpres, gender of, 80; "si. 2; genit. of, 


Interritus, w. genit., 213, x. 1 and 2. 


) 
Intra, how used, 196, R. 8; 258, R. 4, (5.) 
Intransitive verb, * ; used imper- 


sonally in pass. w. dat J N. 1, (e.) 
“ANUS, adjs. i 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
Invado, 288, (52 ^N 
Invariable adja., 122; ified, 127, 7. 


Invenio, w. two aces. ) N. 1; inveni- 
untur, qui, w. Bubj.. 

Invideo, constr., 2». 'G. » (c.); 220, 1; 
invidetur mihi, 228, R. ON c.) 

Invitus, w. dat. of the person, 226, R. 8; 
invita Minerva, 257, B. 7. 

Involuntary agent of pass. verb, 248, 11., 
and x. 

-io, nouns in, gender of, 69, 1; personal 
appellatives in, 100, 4, (5. n verbals in, 102, 
7; verbs in of 8d conj., 159. 

"Tonic metre, 817 ; 303;—a majore, 317, 1.; 
—14 minore, 317, 11. 

-ior, -tus, in terminational comparatives, 


Ipse, declined, 185; how used, 185, n. 1; 
207, R. 28; used reflexively, 208, (4. P 907, 
R. 38 ( (c.); w. inter, 208, (5.) et ipse, 207, 
R.27, (5.); ipse, with the inf., "rg, w 9. (a.); 
nunc ipsum and tum ipsum, 191, E. T. 

Ipsus and ipsissimus, 185, 5. 2. 

Irascor, w. dat., 228, n. 2, N., (b.) 

Iri, w. supine in um, 276, 11., R. 8. 

lron age of Roman literature, 829, 4. 

Irony, 824, 4. 

lar nouns, 92 ;—adjs., 115 ;—verbs, 
178—182. 

-is, nouns in, gender of, 62; 68; genitive 
of, 74; -is or -eis instead of -s in acc. plur. 
of 8d decl., 85, x. 1; abl. of adjs. in ts used 
ae PEN $2, x g. 4; ;—used as proper names, 

(b. i “is for -us in genitive of 4th 

IE M. ; fem. patronymics in, 100, 1, 

(b. b Palris of in 2d root of verba, 162, 162, 7, (e ) 

2 pron., declined, 134; how used, 207, 

referring to a. clause, 206, 8. ds 

and Phe with quidem used Pleonasticaily, 
207, R. 21; is for talis, 207, R. 26, (b.); 264 

N.; et is, atque is, isque, et 1$ videm, 
ay R. 26, (c.) ; ellipsis of is, 207, R. 26, (d. y 
is-qui, 264, 1, N 
Islands, "render of, 29; constr. of names 
of, 237, n. 5, (b.) 

-issimus, a, um, the terminational super- 
lative, 124, 2. 

-isso, verbs in, 187, 11., 5. 

Iste, how declined, 134; how used, 207, 
R. 28, 25; iste qui, w. 'subj. , 264, 1 ,N. 

Istic, pron., declined, 184, n. 3. 

Istic, adv., "istinc, istuc, their reference, 
191, x. 1, (e.) 

Ttusiodi, 184, x. 5. 

-it, roots of nouns in, 66, it., 8. 5; in 8d 
root of 4th conj.. 175; of certain verbs of 
8d conj., 171, x. T. 
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Ila, 191, 2. 0; 271, &. 12, (a.); ita non, 
Jani its meaning, 198, 6, n.; its place, 


» (5-) 
nb declined. 57; 71, 2; with sum and 
acc. of place , 237, R. 1; incremente of, 


“iter and -fer, advs. in, 192, 11. and rv. 

-itas, -ia, -itia, -ities, -itudo, and -ttus, 
abstracts in, 101, 1. 

-itis, genitive in, 78; 78,1; 112, 1. 

-ito, ‘frequentatives in, 1 187, it. " 1. 

-itius or -icius, adjs. in, 12, 5. 

Itum, sup., in prosody, 284, x. 1, (2.) 

-itus, advs. in, 192, 1. and 11.; T adjs. in, 


-ium verbals in, 102, 2; -twm or -itivm, 
nouns in, 
ius, ponit ros in, irr; quand English accent, 
15; in what ade 07; | A of the i, 
lg of patricia trials im, 125, 1, 2, im pa! 
Voc. sing. of pa an ves 
-iv, in 2d roots of verbs, 175; 171, x. 8. 
<vus, adjs. in, 129, 7. 


J. 


J, vowel before, in "nx a Y^ v. 1. 
Jaceo, 210, n. 3, (2.); 288 
n. ib. with a negative, doi, R. 6 H j; jamdu- 

Jecur genitive of, 71, 8; increments of, 
286, 2. 


Jejunus, w. gen. or abl., 218, n. 5, (8.) 

Jesus, decl. of, 53. 

Jocus, plur. joci and im? 92, 2. 

Jubar, abl. of, 82, E. 1, (b.) 

Jubeo, constr. , 223, (2.); 7b, 2, (d.); 272 
R. 6; 262, n. 4; ellipsis of jubeo valere, 288, 
R. 2; jubeor, w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Jucundus, constr., 276, ni. R. d and 4; 
jucundum est, w. quod, 378 E 

Judico, w. two accs., 


INDEX. 


K. 


K, its use, 2, 4. 
Key to the Odes of Horace, 821. 
Knowing, verbs of, ' their construction, 273. 


L. 


L, roots of nouns in, 56, 11.; gender of 
nouns in. 66; genitive of, 70 ;—hinal, quan- 


tit 
or, constr., 278, N. 1; poet. w. inf., 
271, v. 
Labial, 8, 1. 
Lae, gender of, 06, v.; j genitive of, 70. 
Lacesso, constr 
Lator, w. ubl, 247, 1, ( (2:5 aoe. ; 382. (8) 
Letws, w. abl. or gen., 
ef. a. 4, (1.) 
Lampas, declined, 86 
Lapis, declined, 57. 
Lar, pr., 284, n. 1. 
w. gen. or abl., 218, ». 5, (8.); 
of. x. 4, (1. 


» (1.) 
Lars, genitive of, 71. 
Lassus, w. genit., 218, n. 2. 
Lateo, w. dat. or acc., 228, n. 2, x., (5.), 


and (1:), (a.) 

Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 

Latinis, for ES, for udis is Latinis, 258, w. 
Mind altus, and longus, w. acc. of space, 


Lavo and laxo, scil. se, 229, n. 4, 1; lavo, 
w. abl. of price, 252, 1 » -1. 
Laxo, w. abl., 251, 
"Leading clause, subject, and verb, 21, 5. 
Lego (ere), its form in the compds., 
N. 2; constr., 290, N. 1. 
Lenio, constr., 209, n. 4, 1. 
lentus, ad. in, 195, 4. 


Letters, 2; division "of, 8; sounds of, 7; 
numeral, 118, E capital, 2 9, d; silent, 12, R.; 
terminal in 8d decl. ., 55. 


Levo, w. abl., 251, w.; w. gen. poet., 


and inf., 272, w. 1; in pass., 'a16, B. D$, (3) 5 220, 2. 


(e. E judicari Ww. pi te nominative, 271, 

* Sagerum, 93, 1; 

Jugum, quantity et its compds., 283, 1v., 
x 
Jungo, constr., 229, n. 4, 1. 

Bay and "conjunctus, constr., 222, 
x. € 

Jupiter, genitive of, 71; declined, 85. 

Jure aliquid facere, without cum, 247, 2. 

Juro, its compds., 189, nN. 3:—juratus, 
with active meaning, 168, 16 :—juro, poet. 
w. inf., 271, N. 3. 

Jusjurandum, declined, 91. 

Justum erat, indic. for subj., 259, n. 8; 
justum est with inf. as subject, 269, B. 2; 
justo after PM 256, n 9; its 
place, 279, x. 1. 


Juvat, w. acc., 229, R 

Juvenalis, abl. of, i b.) 

Juvenis, abl. of. S D in ); 118, x. 2; 
comparison of, 126, 4 1, (a.); for in 
jweentute, 253, B 6. 


Juxta as au adv., 195, «4; juxta ac or 
atque, 198, 8, B. 


Lex nder, 65, 2; genitive, 78, 2, (2.);— 
legem dare, constr. i 2, 8.4 .—-lege, abl. 
of manner, 247, 2. 

Liber, w. "TN or gen., ae b, (4-); ef . 
of. B. ^ (1. 

Libero, w. abl. 251, w.; poetically, w 
genit., 250, 2. 

Liberalis, w. genit., 213, R. 5, (1.) 
Libram and libras, 296, n. 7. 
Tiro, abl. w. adj. without prep., 254, 


pan w. genit. of gerund, 275, in., 
RB. 1, (1 
v. genit. of price, 214, n. 3; w. 


Liceo, w 
abl., 252, & 

Licet, Ww. dat., 222, &. 2; w. subj., the acc. 
with the inf., or the inf. alone, 273, 4: 262. 
R. 4; w. inf. as subject, 269, n. 2; case of 
the predicate after licet. esse, etc. 269. R. 
w. indicative instead of trata , 259, R. 8, "i 
—lticet, conj. w. subj., 268, 

Limiting acc., 234, 1i. ;S—abl., 250 and x. 

imus, Superlatives in, 125, 3. 

Linguals and liquids, à, 1. 


INDEX. ' 


Liquidus, pr., 284, x. 6., n. TA 

-tis, adjs. in, comparison, 125 

Literas dare, scribere or miter 225, IIT., 
n. 4; ellipsis of, 229, n. 4, 2; literas or lite- 
ris, after verbs of teaching, 231, Rn. 9, (c.) 

Litotes, 824, 9. 

Litum, pr., 584, x. 1, (2.) 

Loading, verba of, w. abl., 249, 1 

Locuples, genitive of, 112, 1; abl., 118, 
E. 2; gen. plur., 114, x. 8; 115, 1, (a.); w. 
abl. ‘or gen., 213, R. 8, (4.) 

Locus, plur. loci and loca, 92, 1., 2; loco 
and locis, abl. of place without & preposi- 
tion, 254, n. 2; loco, w. gen. for predicate 
nom. , 210, n. 3; for predicate acc. 

4; loci and locorum, ha, g.4, N. EM m. N. 
4; locus in apposition to names of towns, 

1, 8.2; loco, w. gen. of price, 241, n. 5; 
w. abl. of Price, ; R. 1; w. participles in 
dus. 274, n. "i w. genitive of gerunds, 215, 


HI., R. 1a 
;—predicate, 208, 8. 


Lorical 4 UM 202, 8 
Long syllable, 282, $. a lati 
Longe, w. comparatives and superlatives 

127, 3; 256, s.; w. aco. of space, 286, x ; 


longe gentium, 212, R. 4, n. 2, (b.); longius 
without quam, 256, a. 6. 

egy dines w. genit. of measure, 211, 
R. 6, ( 

Longus, w. acc. of pePace, 236 
est, the indicative ins the ‘unjenee 
tive, 259, n. 4, (2.) 

-is, genitive of nouns in, 77, 2, (2.) 
y di fr for in tempore ludorum, , N. 1; 

(2.) 

Luo, w. &bl., 252, n. 1. 
M. 


M, roots of nouns ending in, 56, 1.3 be- 
fore d changed to n, 194, N c 6 final in 
the 8d root of certain verba, a, E. 
quantity of, 299, 8; elided, 305 

ma Greek nouns in, genitive plur. of, 
84, x. 


Mactus, 115, 5; macte, w. abl., 247, 1, 
N.2; w. genit., oio! R. 5, (4.) 

Magis and mazime, use of in forming 
comparatives &nd superlatives, 127, 1; ple- 
onastic with »naile, etc., 256, R. 18. 

Magnus, compared, 325, | 5; w. supine in 
u, 276, 111., B. 1; magnam partem, "334, ir. 

R. 3; magni parvi, etc., w. verbs of valu 
ing. 214. x. ; magno, parvo, etc., w. verbs 
of buying, etc., 252. n. 8. 

Male, constr. of its compounds malefacio, 
maledico, etc. » 225; t.; male, instead of abl. 
of price, 552, x R. 8; male, bene, or PS BL) 
Sacto; male or bene Sit, w. quod, 278, b 

Malo, conjugated, 178, 3; constr., 27. ii 

R. 4; mallem, mea ning of, 280, 1 2 
cont w. abl. like & comparative, y R. 
(3 

‘Malus, compared, 125, 5. 

Mando, coustr., 223, 2. 2, and (1. , (5.); 
2189, N. 4; 214. n. 7, (a.); 262, n. 4. 

Mane, 94; 92, 8. 

Maneo, 210, R. 8, (2.); compds. of, 288, 
(8.), v. 
Manifestus, w. genit., 218, n. 1. 
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Manner, advs. of, 191, 111., abl. of, 247; 
with cum, 247, 2; w. de ‘or ex, 247, n. 

Manus, gender of, 88; ellipsis of, 205, R. 
T; manum injicere, 233, (1. 

' Mare, abl. of, 82, x. i, (b.); ellipsis of, 
205, R. r. 

Mas, gender of, 62, k. 1l; genitive, 72, 
E.1; genit. plur., 83, 1., 3, x.; used sed to 
distinguish the sex of epicenes, 83, N. 

Masculine nouns of 8d decl., 58; exce 
tons in, 59—61;—masculine cmaura, 810, 


Materfamilias, declined, 91. 

pun w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 111., 
R. 
Material nouns, 26, 6;—a uL E 8. 
Maturo, Scil. se, 229, R. 4, nf., 271, 


Me and mi for mihi, 188, n. 1. 

Mea, tua, etc., w. refert and interest,219, 
R. 1 and 2. 

Means, abl. of, 247; when a person, 247, 
R. 4; w. passive ‘verbs, 

Measure or metre, 308; Roman measures 
of length, etc., 827. 

Medeor, w. dat, 228, N. (b.); its gerun- 
dive, 275, 11., R 

Medicor, constr., 2h (1.), (a.) 

Meditor, constr., vl. 

Medius how Cr dsva. 805 B. 17; w. 
genit. ; W. inter, 212, R.4 (2. n w. &bl., 
13, n. rw (5.); ita place, 279, 1, (b 

Mel, genitive of 10, x. E, 6; abl., 
82, x. 5, (b.); 94 

Melas, genitive of, 72, x.2. 

Melius fuit and erat instead of subj., 259, 
R. 8; melius est, w. dat, ; 1j melius 
erit, w. perf. inf., 268, Rr. 

Melos, nom. plur. of, 33, d 94. 

Meme and mepte, intensive, 188, n. 2. 

Memini, 183, 3; constr., 216; w. present 
Inf., 268, R. 1; w. acc. and inf. 2:3, 
memento, "poet. w. inf., 211. N. 

Memor, w. genit., 213, R. 1, (3. ); w. subj., 
213, B. 4. 

Memoro, constr., 212, R. 6. 

-men, nouns in, gender of, 61, 4, and 66; 
genitive, 71, 1; -men or "mentum, verbals 
in , 4 

Mens j in mentem venit, constr., 216, 
BR. 

Mercor, w. abl. of price, 252, rR. 

-met, enclitic, 133, 5.2; 139, R. 1. 

Metalepsis, a4, 6. 6. 

Metaphor, 824, 1 

Metaplasm, 322, 1. 

Metathesis, 322, 9. 

Meto, 171, & 

Metony by e 824, 2. 

Metre how divided, 303, 3; different 
kinds, 310—8 

Metres, compound, 818; Horatian, 820. 
-metros, Greek nouns in, 4 2. 

Metuo, v. ut or “a <P w. inf., 271, 


N. 


N. 
Meus, voc. sing. masc., R. 8; 189, "i 
used reflexively 139, n We declined 
ail, 28, ta 


189; meum est, 
Mi, for mihi, 188 
Middle voice in Greek, 248, x. 1, (2.) 
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Mile, Roman, 327. 
Miles, declined, 57; 7 Sender, 30 
genitive, 73. 2; used collective! i-a x 1l 
(1.). (5.); ellipsis of, 206, 2. 7. 

Military ex expressions without cwm, 20, 
HI. R 


, itis construed like names of towns, 
. R. 

Mille, how used, 118, 6; ellipsis of, 327, 
B. O. 

Million. bow expressed, 118, 5, (a.); a 
million sesterces. 327. n. 

Min! for mikine, 133. R. 1. 

-mino, in old imperatives, 162, 5. 

? Minor and compas, w. acc. and dat., 223, 
(1.). (5.) 

Ministro. w. dat.. 223. n. 2; and (1. » e) 

Minus and minimum, w. t..212, &. 

m. 1l; minus, for non, 271, I., R- 14; rib 
without quas. 256, a 

Miror, conjugated, 161; w. genit. poet., 
220. 1; constr., 273, x. 6. 

Mirum est ut, 952. x. 3, N. 8; mirum 
quam, quantum, ete.. 264. R. 4. 

Misceo, how construed, 245, 11., 2, and B. 
1; 224. n. 3. 

Misereor, miseresco, sniseret, miseritum 
est. and miserescit, w. gen. of the thing, 215; 
sniseret, etc., w. acc. of the person, -— 
3; 229, &. 6; and w. acc. of the thing, , 
x.2; w. acc. of » 215, N. 8. 

Mitis, declined, 109. 

Mitto, w. ad or in, 225; w. two dats.,227; 
213, 2. (c.): w. participle in dus, 274, "n. 1; 
w. inf., 271, n. 3; w. quod, 273; missum 


Mn. initial, 12. 2, n. 

Mobilis, pr., 281, £. 5, x. 1. 

Moderor, constr.. 223, (1.). (a.) 

Modi annexed to pronouns, 134, m. 5; 
its use, 211, n. 6, (5.) 

Modicus, w. genit., 219. R- 5, (1.) 

Modified subject, 209, itself modified, 
202. 111.. RB. 1e dicete, 508. 5. 

Modify or limit, in what sense used, 202, 


* Modo as abl. of manner. 247, 2. 

Modo, conditional conj., 198, 5; w. subj., 
263. 2; modo, adv., 198, 1.. 3; "modo ne, 
263. 2. N. 1; modo—-modo, 277, R. 8. 

Modus, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 111., 
a. I, ( 

Mollio, 229. R. 4, 1. 

n der egre or graviter fero, w. quod, 

8 

Moneo. con jugated, 157; constr. 218, 
and R. 1, 2; 213, N. 4; ‘without u£, 262, R. 4; 
Ww. acc. ‘and iuf., 273, n. 4, (e.); in pass., 
234. 1. 

Money, Roman, 327, pp. 3/0—3S72. 

Monocolon, 319, 2. 

Monometer, 304, 2; 818, 1. 

Monoptotes, 94. 

Monosyllables, quantity of, 294, (a.); 
299, 1; their place, 279, 8. 

Mons, gender of, 64, 1. 

Months, Roman, 326, 2; names of, 826; 
division of, 326, 1; gender 'of names of, 98; 
115, 8; abl. of names in er and is, 82, E. 2, 


(a.) 


INDEX. 


Moods, 148. 

Mora, in prosody, 282, 2. 

Mos or moris est, constr., 262, w.2; w. 
genit. of gerunds, 275, in., B. 1, (1.): more 
as abl. of manner without cum, "237, 2. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, constr., 
225. 1v.; 287, n. 8. 

Motum, pr., 284, E. b, n. 1. 

Mountains, gender of names of, 28. 8. 


Moteo. constr., 229, R. 4. Y Oh N.; 
motus, w. abl. of cause, UE (5. 
-ms, nouns in, genitive of. Th d ) 


Multiplicatives, 123, 1. 

Multo, (are), constr.. din, R. b. 

Multus, compared, 125, D; multi et, how 
used, 278. &. 5; malto, w. comparatives, 
etc., 127, 8; 256, x. 16; so multum, ib., x.; 
multum, w. genitive, 212, nr. 8. w. 1; as 
arc. of degree, 212, (2. multus instead of an 
adverb, 205, n. 15. 

Mus, gender ot, 90; M^ 4; genitive, 16, 
B. 8; genit. plur., 88 , H. 

Munificus, w. genit., P R. b, (1.) 

Mutes, divisiou of, '8, 1; a mute and 
a liquid in prosody, 283. tv., z. 2 

Mutilus, w. abl., 218, n. 5, (5.) 

Muto, constr., 252, n. 5; 229, g. 4, 1. 


N. 


N, roots of nouns in, 56, rr. ; nouns in, 
gender of, 8; Pio genitive of : (o; a; 
quantity of, 299 drop n 

8d root of certain verbe, A x e 

aay genitive of Greek names in, 78, 
Van and enim, 198, 7, &., (a.); place of, 

219, 8, (a.) and (c.) 

Names of persons, their order, 279,9, (5.); 

of nations instead of those of countries 255, 

n. 8; 237, n. b. 

Narro, w. ace. and inf., 272, N. 1, and s. 
6; i arror, constr; mAb, B. i. 

ascor, w. abl., R. 1; mascitur, w 

suhj., 264, x x. 8, m. 2. 

Prin ; (2.), n. 1; constr. of compds., 
S (8) constr, 262, R. 8., Nn. 2. 
Tarurale est, w. ut and the subj., 262, 

R. 

Natus, w. abl., 246; natus, ‘old,’ w. acc., 
236, N. 3; poet. *: inf., 271, v. 8. 

Natu, $4. 950 . 

Nauci habere, M R. 

-né, enclitic ‘conjunction, 198, 11; quan- 
tity of 205, R.; as an interrogative parti- 
cle, 198, 11. ., (c.); its place, 279, 8, (c.) 

Ne, adv., the primitive n tive particle, 
191, ur., RB. 3, p. 158; w. quidem, ib.; 279, 
3, (d. ^ w. subjunctives used as impera- 
tives, ib. ; in es, asseverations and con- 
cessions, ib.; 260. B. 6, (b.) with the imper- 
ative, 267, R. 1; ne muta, ne plura, etc., 


229, n. 3, 2 .—in intentional {innses, 262, 
R. 5; ne non, for ut, 262. N. 4; ellipsis of, 
262, R. 6; ne, for nedum, 262, w. 5. 


Nec or neque, 198, 1; nec non or 
non, ib. ; ere with the singular 
R. 12, (5 (a); nent for et ne, after ui 
and ne, aia s 4;—nec ipse, 307, 2. 27; 


INDEX. 


ri nec is, 207, &. 26, (c.); necne or annon, 
x HH 25 necdum, 217, I., R. 16; its place, 

? 8, ( 

Necess 7) defective adj., 115, 5; necesse est 
ut, etc., G62, m. 8, N. 2; without ut, 262 
N. 4; necesse uit, the indic. for the subj., 
259, 8. 8; w. nf. 'as subject, 299, B. 2; Ww. 


predicate dat.,269, n. 5; 273, 4 

Necessity, how expressed, 162, 15. 

Necessario, after comparatives, 256, R. 9. 

Nedum, w. subj., 262, N. 5; without & 
verb, ib. 

Nefas, gender of, 62, xg. 2: 94; w. supine 
in v, 276, 1m., 8. 2. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, R. 8—5; 
negative joined to the conjunction, 88, nec 
quisquam, nec ullus, etc. instead of et nemo, 

nullus, etc., 278, n. 9. 

* Negligens, constr., 218, r. 4, (2.) 

Nego, instead of non dico, 279, 15, (5.); 
w. acc. and inf. 212, N. 1, and a. 6; negor, 
w. inf., 271, wv. 1. 

Negotium, ellipsis of, 211, n. 8, N. 

Nemo, 94 and 95; for nullus, 507, Rr. 81; 
memo est qui 264, 7, N. 2; nemo non, 
**every one ? 277, n. 5, (c.) 

Nempe, 191, n. 4; 198, 7, B., (a.) 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequa and nequa, 188, 2. 

Nequam, indeclinable, 115, 4; compared, 
Neque, see nec; for et non, 198, 1, (c.); 
neque neque 1 or nec—nec, neque—nec, nec 
—neque, 1 » (6€); neque—et, ib.; neque 
w. general 8 279, 15, (5. 5 neque 
non, 277, R. 8; neque quisquam, ullus, um- 
quam, etc., 218, R.9. 

Nequeo, how conjugated. 182, N.; w. inf., 
271, N. 4. 

Ne quis or nequis, how declined, 188, 2; 
ne quis, instead of ne quisquam, 201, R. 31; 
278, R. 9. 

Nerio, genitive of, 69, x. 2. 

Nescio an, 198, 11, BR. (€.)3 265, R. 3; 
nescio quis. 265, R. 4; nescio quomodo, ib.; 
w. acc. and inf., 212. N. ]. 

Nescius, w. genit., 218, x. 1, (8.) 

-neus and -nus, adj. in. 128, 1, (5.) 

Neuter, nouns, 84; not found in Ist and 
5th decls., 40, 9; of 2d decl., 46; 54; of 3d 
decl., 65; exes. in, 66 ; 67; adje. used adverb- 
ially, 205, R. 10; 'adjs. and adj. prons, w 
genit. . 212, R. 3; acc. of denoting d 
another acc. after transitive verbs, 231, n. 5; 
verbs, 141; form of, 142, 1; neuter passives! 
142, 2; neuter verbs with cognate, etc., 
subjects. 234, 111.; w. cognate acc., 239, (1. T 
w. acc. of degree, etc., 282, (8.); w. abl. of 
agent, 248, n. 2; used in paconally. 184, 2; 
in the passive voice, 142, n. 2; participles 
of, 162, 18; neuters of possessive pronouns 
and adjs. instead of the genitive of their 
personal pronouns, or of & corresponding 
noun, 211, n. 8, (3.), (a.) and (5.) 

Neutral passive verba, 142, 3. 

Nece or neu, 198, 8; after ut and ne, 262, 
N. 4. 

Ni or nisi, 198, 5, &., (b.); visi, ‘ except,’ 
261, R. 6; 277, R. 16; 'nisi quod, ib.; nisi 
tero, and nisi i forte, ' ‘unless perhaps,’ "ihe 
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Nihil, nihilum, 94; w. genitive, 212,n. 1; 
instead of non, 211, & HE SE m2, (3° 5 
nthil aliud quam or nisi, 6; n 
ace. w. @stimo and moror, 24, x 16j rei 

w. facio, 214; as ace. of degree, 215, N. 0: 

. (8.); nihil est quod, etc., 264, 7 N. 2; 
nihil abest, quin, 262, n. 7; mhil antiquius 
habeo or duco quam, w. subj. ., 278, x. 1; 
nihildum, 277, ., 8. 16. 

Nimius, w. genit. or abl., 218. n. M 

Nimio, w. comparatives, 256, R. 
abl. of price, 252, &. 3. 

-Ais, nouns in, nder of, 68, 1. 

Nitor, w. abl., 245, 11.; w. tn or ad, 245, 
Il., R. 2; w. inf. or subj., 273, 1, x 

ix , 56, R.2; genit. sing., 18, a. 5 genit. 
plur., '88, n., 

No, constr. of compds. of, 283, (3.), N 

Noctu or nocte, 258, v. 1. 

Nolo, conjugated, 178, 2; constr., 278. 4; 
noli w. inf., paraphrasing the imperative, 
267, N. and: R.8; nollem, meaning of, 260, 


red est, constr., 226, &. 1; 211, n. 2. 

N.; nomine, without & prep. "before the 
genitive following verbs of eeusing, 217, 
R. 2, (5.); its place, 219, 9, (5. 

Nominative, 3 construction of, 209; 
210; ellipsis of, do, k. land 2; wanting, 
209, n 3; w. inf., 209, n. 5; after interjec- 
tions, . 209, R. 18; "formation in 8d decl. from 
the root, 56; lural, 9d decl., 88; of adjs. 
of 8d decl., 14. See Subject-nominative 
and Predieste nominative 

Nomino, 280 . 210, Rr. 3, (8.) 

Non, 191, &. 3; enti ellipsis of, after non modo, 
etc. , followed by ne quidem, ; R. 6; non 
quo, non quod, non quin, 262, R. 9; non est 
dor ys cur, quare, or quamobrem, v. subj., 

» N. 8; non before a negative word, 

277, B. 3: —before ne quidem, 211, R. 6; 
position of, 279, 15, (b. dj non, rare with the 
Imperative, 267, R. 1; difference between 
non and haud, 191, R. 8; non nemo, non 
nulli, non nihil, non numquam, different 
from nemo non, etc., 277, R. b, (c.) ; non 
nihil, to-some extent, ” 282, (3.); nonne, 198, 
1l, R., (c.); non modo—sed etiam, and non 
modo—sed, equivalent to non dicam—sed, 
277, R. 10; non dubito, non est dubium, 
non ambigo, non procul, non abest, quin, 
262,2, N. 7; non quo non, non quod non, 
or non quia non, instead of non quin ; non 
eo quod, non ideo quod, for non quod, 262, 

n. 9; nc non priusquam, non nisi, w. abl. ab- 
soluie, 257, m. 4; nondum, 277, L., &. 16; 
non in thc second member of adversative 
sentences without et or vero, 278, &. 11; 
non nisi, separated, 279, 8, d.) 

Nona, ‘ the Nones,’ 826, 

Nonnullus, pronominal adj., 189, 5, (1.) 

Nos, for e 08. T. 

Nosco, M1, 

Noster, how Mjeciined, 189, 8. 

Nostras, how declined, 139, 4, (b.) 

Nostrum, how formed, 33, 8; different 
use of nostrum and nostri, 212, R. 2, Nn. 2. 

‘Not? and ' nor,’ how expressed wi with the 
i perative, 267, &. 1; with subj., 260, x. 6, 
( 


mode of declining, 55; compound, declen- 
sion of, 91; irregular, 92; variable, 92; de- 
fective, in’ case, 94; in’ number, 95, 
sing. and plur. having different meanings, 
97; redundant, 99; verbal, 102; derivation 
of, 100—102; composition of, 108; how 
modified, 201, tt., R. 1; used as adjs., 205, 
x. 11; extent given to 'the term noun, 24, 
R. 


Novum est ut, 262, n. 8, x. 2. 

Noz, declined, bi; genitive of, 78, 2, (4.); 
genit. plur., 83, it. , 8. 

Noxwus, w. genit. of the crime, 2g, R. 1, 
(8.); 217, R. 1. (a.); w. dat., x: I, (a.) 

ens, participles in, abl. of, 118 id when 
used as nouns, S2, E. 4; nouns i m, genit 
plur. of, 83, 1., 4 ; genit. sing. of, 77 ; 2, (2.) 
and rz. 1; participials and participles in, 
construction of, 218, R. land 3. 

Nubuo, scil. ealo, 257, 9, (1.) 

Nubo, Ww. dat., 
compds. of, 285, 2, x 

Nudo, w. abl., d5l, w 

Nudws, w. abl. or 2 ra »" 5, (4.); 
250. & , (1.); w.acc., 218 

Nullus, how declined, Y. n (3. nomina? 
adj., 139. 5, (1.); for non, 205, R. 15; refers 
to more than fre, 22,» 2 R. 2, EOS nullus 
est, qui su ; 1. N. 2; nullus non, 

277, 21, br (es pallies and nullo, instead of 


seminis and semine, 207, &. 81, (c.); nu- 


lusdum, 277, 1., R. 

Num, with its compounds, meaning of, 
198. 11, R., (b.); nwm—an, used only in 
direct uestions, 265. R. 2. 

Number, 26, 7; of nouns, 85; of verbs, 


146; of the verb when belonging to two or 


more subjects, 209, R. 12; when belonging 
to a collective noun, 209, x. 11. 

Numbers: cardinal, 117. 118; ordinal, 
119, 120 ri wr 119, 120; w. genit. 
plur., 213, R. 

Numerals, wie m 105; classes of, 117; 
placed in the relative clause, 206, (1.), (5.); 
w. genit. plur., 212, n. 2. (4.): letters, 118, 
7; adverbs, 119; 192, 3; multiplicative, 121; 
proportional, temporal, and interrogative, 


Nummus, 821, 8. 8, (5.) 

Numquam non, and non numquam, 211, 
R. 4, (c.) 

Niemquis, num quis, or numqui, ete., 
how declined, 187, 8; nwmquis est qui, 264, 
7, n. 2; numqua and numque, 137, R. 4; 
numquid, as an interrogative particle, 198, 
1. 


Numquisnam, 137, 4. 

Nunc, use of, VERE 5.15; nunc—nunc, 277, 
R. 8; nunc and etiammunz, w. imperfect 
and perfect, 259, n. 1, (5.) 

Nuncupo, w. two accs. ; 200, n.1; nuneu- 


por, 210, x. 3, 3.) 

PONunding, 826 2, (11.) 

Nuntio, 218, NDA (c.); 272, N. 1; pass. w. 
inf., 271, x. 1; nuntiatur, constr., 11, n. 2. 


Nuper, modo and moz, 191, &. 6. 


MA 


25; quantity of « in 


INDEX. 


Nusquam, w. genit., R. 4, N. 2, (b. 
Nuz, pr., 294,0, b Xx 03 
nz, nouns in, "renltive of, 65, 6, 7. 


0. 


O, sound of, 7,8; changed to v in form- 
ing certain nominatives from the root, 56, 

R. 4, and 11., x. 4; nouns in, gender of, 
58, 59; genitive of, 69; Greek nouns in, 
gender of, 69, &. 3; genitive of, 69, z. 3; 
amplificatives in, 100, 4, (a.); verbals in, 
102, 6, (c.); adverbs in, 192; increment in, 
of 3a decl., 287, 8; of plur. ” 288 ; of verbs, 
290; final, quantity of, 255, x 4; 297; 
sometimes used for w after €, 322, 8; 85; 
178, 1, v. 

Ó, i interj. w. noA: 
288, 2; Ww. YOC., 
263, 1. 

Ob, government of, 195, 4; 275. rir., 5. 8; 
in composition, 1 ;15 g; « construction n of 
x qr.) Ponnded with, 224; of adjs., 222 

Obedio, how formed, 189. 8. 

Obequito, constr. 233, (8. 

Obeo, constr. , 238, (8.) ) N. ues 

Object, of an active Jer, the dative 
of the remote object, 223 

Objective genitive, 211, ». 2; after adjs., 
218; dat. for objective genitive, 211, z. 5; 
—propositions after what, 2/8, x. 8. 

Oblique cases, 87; their place, 279, 10 
and 2. 

Obliviscor, w. genitive or acc., 216; w. 
acc. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

 Obnozius, w. dat., 222, n. 1, (5.) 

Obruo, w. abl., 249, I., R. 1. 

Obsecro, w. two accs., 231, n . 1. 

eee obtempero, and obtrecto, w. dat., 

ae ol w. ut or ne, 262, w. 8. 

Obses, gender of, 30; nitive of, 18, B. 1. 

, W. abl. of price, 252, n. 1. 

Obsto, and obsisto, quominus, etc., 262, 


R. Il. 
Obtemperatio, w. dat., 222, n. 8. 
Obtrector, constr., 223, (1. ) (a.) 
Obcius, w. dat. Ea - 1, (5.) 
Obviam, w. dat., 28, 1. 
tan w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 1tI., 
R. 
Orearmbo, w. dat., 2A W. &cC., 204. R. b. 
Occurro, w. ere 24; v. acc., 238, (3.); 


Ocior, comparison of, 126,1 
-0cis, genitive in XN (45 J5 112 2. 
Octonari 2;—iambic, 8l4, HI. 
Odi, 188, T 
-odis, EON 76, z. 5; 75, &. 1. 
-odus, Greek nouns in, 
à "i how pronounced, 9; in nom. plur. 2d 
ec 
CEZipus, genitive of, 76, £. 5. 
Gra, gender of, 42. 
Officto, w. inus, e 262, n. 11. 
Ohe, pr.. » 1.5 z. b. 
Oi, how pronounced, oF 1. 
-0is, genitives in, 75, B. 2; words in, pr., 
288, t., E. 6, (3.) 


: 29 R. 15; w. acc., 
n. 1; O si, w. subj., 


INDEX. 


Old, how expressed in Latin, 286, x. 8. 

Oleo and redoleo, Ww. acc. , (2. 

Ollus, for ile, whence olit, masc. plur. for 
ilii, 184, B. 1. 

-olus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8, a. 2. 

-om, for -um, 

Omission of a letter or syllable, see syn- 
cope—of a word, » £09 el lipsis. 

Omnes, w. genitive plur., 212, 2 2, N. 2j 
omnium, w. superlatives, 127, 4 y; N 
omnia, &cc. of degree, -) 

-on, Greek nouns in, 54, 1; -ón for -orwm, 
5A, 4; -on, rootsin, of 8d decl. » & Tr, 2-1j 
nouns in, of 8d decl. 9 68 and 61, M geni 
plur. in, of Greek nouns, 88, 11., 6; -os and 
-on, nouns in, of 2d decl., changed to -us 
and -wm, 54, 

Onustus, w. abl. or genit., 213, n. 5, (4. 2c 
Operam dare, w. ut, 218, N. ; w. dat. of 
gerund, 275, 111., R. 2, (1.); w. acc. id, 282, 
(3. yore mea, equivalent to per me, 247, | 1 


' Opinio est, w. acc. and inf., 272, n. 1; 
opinione after comparatives, 986, 1 R. 9; its 
place, 279, w. 1. 

Opinor, v. acc. and inf., 272, x. 1. 

Oportet, w. inf. as its subject, 269, n. 2; 
w. inf., acc. with the inf., or the subj., 213, 
x. 5; without ut, R. 4. 

Oportedat oportuit, the indic. instead of 
the subj., 3 (0) 

Oppido, v. Ww. *dje., 

idum, in apposition to names of 

towns, 237, R. 2, (b.) 

Oppleo, w. abl., 249, 1., R. 1. 

Optabilius erat, the indic. instead of the 
subj.. 259, n. 3. 

Optime instead of abl. of price, 252, n. 3. 

Opto, ‘Sn, R. 4; 273, 4; opto, w. subj., 
without ut, 262. x "4. 

Opulentus, w. genit. or abl., 218, n. 5, (3.) 

Opus, work, declined, 5T; Opus, n 
w. genit. and. acc., 211, n. 11; w. abl. of 
the thing. 243; as subject or predicate of 
est, 243. 2: 210, a. 5; w. perfect par- 
dope: 243, R. 1; vw. supine in u, 276, 111., 

opus est. w. inf. as subject, 269, n. 2. 

-or, nouns in, gender of, 58; 61; genit. 
of, 70; 71; verbals in, 102, 1; 

-Oratio obliqua, 266, 1, N. 4 and 2; : 273, 9; 
tenses in, 266, R. 4. 

Orbo, w. abl., 951. N. 

Orbus, w. abl. ; 250, 2, (1.); or genit., 213, 
R. 5, (4. ) 

Order, advs. of, 191. 1. 

Ordinal numbers, 119, 120; in expressions 
of time, 2964 n. 

Origin, Sem ciples denoting, w. &bl., 246; 
from a country expressed by & patrial, 246, 


E genitives in, 76; 112,2; -dris, genit. 
in, 7 
-orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Oriundus, constr., 246. 
Oro, w. two accs., 31, R. 1; w. ut, i or 
inf., 2/8, 2, N. 4; without ut, '062, RB. 
Orthoépy, 6—23. 
Orthography, 2—5; figures of, 322. 
Ortus, w. abl. , 246. 
-0$, nouns in, of 2d decl., 54, 1; ef 8d 


84 


997 


decl., gender of, 58 and 61, 8; genit. of, 7 


Greek genitives in, 68, 1; final in fd 

accs., sound of, 8, x. 3; i quantity of of, 500: 
Os, (oris), gender o of, 61, 8; genit. of, 76; 

wants genit. plur 

Qs, (ossis), gender Seo, 61, 3; genit. of, 75, 


Ossa, gender of, 42, 1. 
Ostendo, w. acc. and inf., 272, v. 1. 
~osus, adjs. in, 128, 4. 
-otis, genit. in, 75; 112, 2. 
‘Ought’ or ‘should, , expressed by indic. 
of debeo, 259, R. 2.) 
Ae of, 78, 2, (4.) 


, nouns nm 
Oxymoron, 324. 26 


P. 


P, roote of nouns ending in, 56, 1.; when 
inserted after m in 2d and dd roots of verbs, 


Tos, or in. pace, 258, N. 1; 257, n. 9, (2.) 

Palatals, 8, 1. 1. 

Palleo, w 232, N. 1. 

Pan, acc. ‘of, of, 80, R. 

Panthus, voc. of, 54, 

Par, abl. of, 82, x. 1, et 118, x. 8; su- 
perlative of, 156, 2; w. 'dat. or genit., "209, 
R. 2, (a.); w. cum and the abl., 222, r. 6; 
par ‘erat, indic. instead of subj., ; 269, R. 3; 
(a.); pr., 284, N. l; par ac, 198, 8. 

Parabola, 

Paradigm 
decl., 46; 8d decl., 


41; 2d 


8, of nouns, Ist decl., 
"87; "bth 


57; 4th decl., 


decl., 90: :—of adjs. of 1st and 2d decl. > 105 
—107; 3d decl., 308 1 ;—of verbs, um, 
153; Ist conj., 165, 156; 2d cons. 157; 8d 
"ed , 158, 159; 4th conj. ; deponent, 
161; "periphrastle, conj., é2; Cefective. 183; 

impersonal, 184. 
Paragoge, 322, 6. 


Paratus, constr., 222, n. 4, (2.) 

Parco, w. dat. , 223, R. 9. N., (@.); parct- 
tur mihi, ib., (c. ); w. inf., 271, N. 8. 

Parcus, w. genit. or abl., 21, R. 5, (2.); 
w. in, 213, R. 4, (2.) 

Paregihenon, 

Parelcon, 823, 2, (. » 

Parenthesis a d 

Pariter ac, 198, j^ 

Paro, constr., 273, x. 1; w. inf. ; 201, v. 1. 

Parcemiac verse, 304, 2. 

Paronomasia, 824, 25. 

Pario, compds. of, 168, x. 4. 

Parsing, 28], ru. 

Pars, acc. of, 79, 4; abl. of, 82, x. b, (a.); 
ellipsis of, 205, m. 7; ts use in fractional 
expressions, cd 6; magnam and mazi- 
mam porem jT, R. 8; multis partibus, 
256, R. 16, (8. 

Part, acc. of, 284, IL 

Particeps, genit. of, 112, 2; genit. plur. 
of, ar 2; 115, 1, (a. -w. genit., 218, 
R. 

Participial adjs., 180;—of perfect tense, 
meaning of, with tenses of sum, 162, 12, (2.) ; 
w. genit., 218, n. 1, (2.) 

Participles, 25 and 148, 1; in us, how de- 
clined, 105. n. 2; in n5, do., ; 111; abl. sin 
of, 118, 2; participles of active verbs, 1 
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of deponent verbs, 162, 17; of neuter pes- 
sive verbs, 162, 18; in rus, genit. plur. of, 
ul 19; 62, WI wh perf. compounded with 
when tix they become adjs. or 

n nds x 22; cases of in compd. tenses, 
162, 12, 18; sometimes with esse indeclina- 
ble, 162, 13, (1.); in -rws with sum, force of, 
62, 14; how modified, 202, 11., (8.); agree- 
ment of, 206 ; agreement with & predicate 
nom. instead of the subject, 205, R. 5; 
gender when used im ys 200. n. 18 ; 
perfect denoting . ori n, with abl., 246; in 
abl. absolute, 256 passive of naming, etc., 
with predicate abl., ir gov- 
ernment, 274; their time how determined, 
274, 2, and 8; perfect in circumlocution, 
for abl. of cause, 247, 1, R. 2, (5b.); with 
kabeo, etc., 274, 2, R. À; for a verbal noun, 
274, 2. n. D; for clauses, 274, 3. 

Participo, oetically, Ww. genit., 220, 2. 

Particles, 190 190. 1 

Partim, 79, 'H partim, w. genit., 212, 
R. d ; partim—partim, w. genit. or ez, 277, 


; 104, 9; 


"Partitive nouns, 212, x. 1;—adjs 
be x 209, n. 1; 


"api ed with plur. ver 
711, n. 1; w. genit. plur., "213; ellipsis of, 
212, R. d, v. ; W. ace. or abl. ;2 , R. 2, 
N. 4; genit. sing. after neuter adjs. and 
pronouns, 212, n. 

Parts of speech, 94, 2 and 8. 

Parum, ita meaning, 191, 111. ; compared, 
104, 4; w. genit., 212, B. 4. 

Parumper, jts meanin 191, 11. 

Parvus, compared, b; parvi, w. 
verbs of. valuing, 2M, R. 1, (a. » (1.); 

parvo, with comparatives, 256, n. 16; after 
estimó 2M, R. M N. 2; as abl. of price, 


Pasco, 171, x 

Passive voice, $ a, 2; constructien of, 
234; passive voice with a reflexive proneun 
understood as the agent equivalent to the 
middle voice in Greek, 248, n. 1, (2.); with 
&cc. of the thing. 234, 1. 

Pateo, w. two dats., 227, &. 1. 

Pater, declined, 57. 

Pater-familias, etc., how declined, 48, 2. 

Pathetic or emotive word, 279, 2, (te. J 

Patior, 279, 4; 262, R. 4; patiens, w.gen., 
213, n. 1, (2.); w. inf, 271, N. 8. 

Patrial nouns, 100, "2: in o, genitive of, 
69. rn. ;—adjs., 104, 10; 128, 6, (a.); ellipsis 
of their substantive, 205, a. T: pronouns, 


Patroeimox, w. dat., 223, n. 2. 

Patronymics, 100, i; in -es, genit. plur. 
in wm instead of -arum, 43, 2; in as and is 
used a8 adjs., 205, Hu 1; quantity of their 
penult, 291, 4 and 5 

Pnuca, acc. of degree, 232, (8.) 

Paulisper, its meaning, 194, u. 

Paulo, w. comparatives, 250, R. 16; pau- 
lumen abest quin, 27 7. 

Pauper, abl. of, dy E. defective, 115, 
1, (2.); w. genit. or abl. ais, 2.5 d) 

avidus, w. genit., 213, 
Favor est ne, ete., UN. 
Focus, (-udis), genit. of, ei, ,E.8. 


(2.) ; of neuter verbs, 148, 1, (8.); 162,16; 
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Peeuliaris, 222, n. 2, (a.) 

Pedes, gender of, 91, 2; genit. of, 73, 2; 
for pedites, 209, RAPI 1.) An .) 

Pejero, pr., 985, 2, E. 1. 

5; Pdagus, gender of, “bl; ace. plur. of, 54, 
i Pelo, 171, x. 1, (5.); 25 
Pendo, w. genii. of iaiue’ 2i4; w. abl. of 

price, 252, n. 1. 

Pensi and pili habere, 214, 8. 1. 

Pentameter verse, 304, 2; 211; 912, iX., X. 

Penthemimeris, 804, 5. 

Peuult, 18; quantity of, 291; of proper 
names, 

Per, its uses, 195, 8.9; 247 
the means when & person, 24 241, as 4; 
adjurations, 279, 10, (e.); in sornpesition, 
196, 1., 10; per compoun ded with adjectives 
strengthens their meaning, 127, 2. 

Perceiving, verbs of, their construction, 


i-i há 


Percipio w. acc. and inf., 2/2, v. 1; per- 
ceptum habeo, instead of percepi, 274, R. 4. 
Percontor, W. two accs., 2 A. 1. 
Perennis, abl. of, 118 E. 
Perdo, w. pe ts, 21 n E 
for perdere, 27 ,R. à. 
Perduim, for perdam, 162, 1. 
Perfect tense, 145, IV.; definite and in- 
definite, 145, 1v., R.; old form in sim, 162, 
9; quantity of diseyllabic perfects, 284, x. 1. 
peret participles translated actively, 162, 
0; both actively and ten tae” 162, 17, 
(a. );—of neuter verbs, of imper- 
sonal verbs, 184, n. 2; "the perf. ' subj. - 
H. 1,(8.); in the connection of tenses, 
258 ; signification of perf. definite, 259, x. 1, 


; perditum ire, 


(2. » n ); ef perf. indefinite, ib.. (5. rd. )i 
perf. subj., signification of, 260, "., 
(8.), and Rd and 6; in the protasia, 261, 4 
and k. 2 and 8; 268, R.; perf. subj. for im- 
rative, 267 perf. inf., how used, 
bas, 2. 1, (a. reef partieiple, 274, 2 and 
pplies : the place of & pres. pass. par- 
tiple, 4, R. 8, (a.); perf. part. of a pre- 
ng verb used to express the completion 
ofan n action, ib., (5.); w. habeo, 274, n. 4; 
w. do, reddo, curo, ete. ; supplies the 
place ‘of & verbal noun, dur R. 5; used in 
circumleeution fer abl. of cause, 247, R..2, 
(5.); neuter perf. pass. participle used as 
the subject of a verb, Bit, R. 5, (5.) 
Perficio ut, 273 N 
Pergo, constr, De ; w. inf., 271, N. 1. 
Perhibeo, 990, w. 1; Tis x. 1, and s 6; 
perhibeor, 510, | E. "3, (3. ); w. inf., ai. N. 
Periclitor capitis or capite, 217, n. 
Peried, 280. 


Perinde, 191, 111. ;—ac or atque, 198, 9, R. 
Periphrasis, 329, 2, (4.) 
Periphrastic conjugations, 1 14 and 15. 
Peritus, 218, R. 1, and "a 4; 215, (2.); 
270, up w. ad, 218, x. 4, (2.); 225, nr., 
R. 1, 
Permisceo, 245, 0., 2, and R. 1 and 2. 
Permitto, 18, 4; w. part. fut. pass., 
B. 7; W. subj. without ut, 262, R. 4. 
Permuto 
Pernoz, nit. of, 112, 2. 
Feroz, genit. 1, N. 
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Perpello, 218, w. 4. 

Perpes, in genit. sing., 112, 1; 115,2. 

Persevero, w. inf., 211, w. 1. 

Personal pronouns, 132, 4; ellipsis of as 
subject-nominatives, 209, R. 1; expressed 
with infinitive, 272, n.4;—personal termi- 
nations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 824, 84. 

Person of a noun or pronoun, 35, 2; 182, 
4; of & verb, 147; used in the imperative, 
147,2; 1st and 2d' persons used indefinitely, 
200, R. 15 of verbs with nominatives of dif- 
ferent persons, 209, n. 12. 

"i "E 'rspectum habeo, instead of -perspezi, 

í 3 R 

Persuadeo, w. dot» 223, N., (b.); hoc per- 
suadetur mii 22 N., (c. Ji persuasum 
snihi habe 214, R. 

Perteesum est, Sonate. 229, x. 6; 215, Ql) 
and Nn. 2. 


Pertineo, ellipsis of, T R. 

Peto, constr., n. 3; 23i, R. 4; peto 
ut, 273, w. 4; 262, x 

Pes and compds., init. ded T8, R. ! 112, 
Pu of, 118, x. p 284, N. 1; 800, 
E- 2, ( 


) 
Ph in syllabication, 18, 2; when silent, 


grialeran verse, 904, 2; pentameter, 
Piger, declined, 106 ; constr., 222, n. 4, (2.) 
Piget, w. genit., 15; w. acc., 229, n. 6; 
partici le and gerund of, 154, R. 8. 
Pili habere, etc., 214, B. 
M ei 


Place, advs. of, 29 I.5 
of, 221; acc. of, 237 dat. 
Jor theo where, abl. of, Oba: "d bed "abl. 5 
ugh which, 250, 2; place ofa foot 


3 genit. 


in verse, 

Plants, gender of their names, 29. 

Plau do, change of au in its compds., 189, 
x. 

Plenty or want, adjs. of, w. abl., 250. 

Plenus, w. genit. or abl. ; 218, R. 5, (8.); 
250, 2. (1.) 

Pleonasm, 823, 2. 

-plez, adis. in, abl. of, 113, &. 8; how de- 
clined, 121, 1 

Plerique, w. genit. ni » 212, R. 2, (1.) 

Pluperfect tense, old form in 
m 162, 9; 9; for the historical perfect, 259, 
R. (3.) 

Plural number, 85, 1; when wanting, 95; 
nouns only plur., 96; plur. of Greek nouns 
of 1st decl., 45, 2; do. of 2d decl., 54, 2;— 
nouns used for singular, 98; nos for ego, 
209, n. T M of verbs with collective nouns, 

QR the plur. of abstract nouns, 95, 
R.; Bue 'nouns in apposition to two or 
more nouns in thc singular, 204, R. 5. 

Plurimum, w. genit., 212, n. 3; plurimi 
and plurimo after verbs of buying, etc., 
214, R. 1, (1.), and R. 8, x. 2; plurimo, abl. 
of price, 052, R. 8. 

Plus, declined, 110; w. genit., 212, n. 8, 
n. 1, (a.); with numerals, ete., with or 
without quam, 256, R. 6; plus for magis, 
277, pure, abl. of price, 252, x. 8. 

Poéma, dec 57. 

Poems, gender dor of names of, 29. 
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Ponitet, w. genit., 215; w. subj. 
W. ace., 959. R. 6; participles of, 
w. quod, 278, N 

Poésis, declined, 86. 

Poetical emen of words, 279, 8 
(e-); 16, N. 4. 

-politanus, adjs. in, 1 6,6) 
uy genit. dee 218, n. 5, (4.); 
cf. R. 4, 

Polliceor, w. ace. and inf., 272, x. 1. 

Polyptoton, 324 

Polysyndeton, 23; 2, (2.) 

Pondo indeclinable, 94 9i. pondo libram or 
libras, 211, n 6, (4 2j, 286 

Pono, 1 rh, E. 280, 8 P? 941, R. 5; pr., 
284, n. 2, (c.); 229, n. 4, 1. 

Posco, w. two aces., 231 ; 280. x. 2; w. ut, 
etc., 278, N. 4; in pass., 234, I. 

Position in prosody, 283, 1Y. 

Positive degree, 

Possessive, adjs., 104; Pronouns, 189; 
what e: uivalent, 132, 6; how used, jor, 

211, B. 8; ellipsis of when reflexive, 

2012 R. 36; used for subjective and posses- 
sive genit., '211, n. 8, Lid" -)y and, x 8 6 ), (a.)3 
for objective genit. ; 80 pos 
sessive adjectives, 211, R. 4, 3, ie) R. 8, (3.), 
(5); met tua, etc., after refert and interest, 


R.? 
‘484, 2.8; 


3 
Possideo, w. perf. pass. 274, n. 4. 
Possum, conjugated, PLA vith 8ü- 
perlatives, 127, 4; w. inf., pote- 
rat, the indic. for the subj. m m B. 3 pos- 
ue for possem, ; E ; 4, @. .) 
ost, postquam, e ow pronounced, 

8, e. 4; post, its case, 195, 4; post in com- 
position, 196, 11; 197, 14; constr. of verbs 
compounded "with, 224; with concrete offi- 
cial titles, 233, n. 8; w. acc. and abl. of 
time, 233, n. 1; ; ellipsis of, 225. nN. 8; w. abl. 
like a comparative, 256, n. 16, (3.) 

Postea loci, 212, R. 4, N hi 

Postera, defective, 116, t 5; compared, 125, 
4; derivation, 130, v. 

' Posterior and postremus, instead of pos- 
terius and postremum, 205, n. 

Postquam and posteaquam, w. historical 
perfect instead of pluperfect, 259, n. 1, (2.), 


T bostuto, w. two aces., 231, p. 1; w. acc. 
and genit., 2m R. 1; w. de or the simple 


abl, ; 217, B. 2; w. subj. ., Without ut, 262, 
Potens, w. genit., 218. n. 1, (8.); w. in or 
ad and acc., , R. 4, (2. ) 
x, Potior, w. abl. 245, 1.; w. acc., 245, 1 
E iT w. genit., 220, (4. » potiundus, 162, "201 


Botis, dafective, 115, 5. 

Potius compared, 194, 4; used pleonasti- 
cally, 256, 

Potus, translated actively, 162, 16. 

Pre, in composition w. ine’ ; Ww. 
verbs, 197; before adjs. 6; constr. of 
verbs compounded “rte 954. pre, with 
comparatives, 127, 6; 256. 5 2. (5.) 

Prabeo, w. two aces. 

Precedo, constr., 25, (8. (8. }, “and N.3 224, 


R. D. 
** Pracello, praeo, eto. , 224, 8, and x. 5. 
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Praceps, abl. of, 115, x. &, and s. 1. 
Pracipio, oust.» d 1.), (5.) 
Precipito, 229, R. 

Pracipue, an, 2n , 183, m., 
Precwro, constr., 224, 8, and R. "da 
Pradium, ellipsis of, 255, Rn. 0. 
Preditus, w. abl., 244. 

Preneste, gender of, 65. g., and 29, m. 


Prenomen, its p e, 279. d, (h.) 
Prepes, genit. sing. of, 112, 1; genit. 
plur.. 1M, x. 2. 


Prascribo, w. ut, ote., 274, 2, x. 4. 
Prersens, declined. Il: pe of, 1183, 2. 2. 
peu gender of, 30; fl, 2; gemit. of, 


tO, ix and w.; 230. w. 1; 224, 
8, and R. 5 ; 256, R. 15. (3.);—presto, 'adv., 
w. dat., 1 j— presto sunt, qui, w. eubj., 
261, 6. v 

ERES, @ dat., 228. R. 2, 8 
223. (1.*. (a.) 

Prater, w. adjs., 127, 6; w. comparatives, 
256. R. 13, (b.); as an adverb. 191, m1. 

Pratereo, w. quod, 213. 5, (1.) 

Preterit, constr. of. 295, g. T. 

Praterquam quod. 711, x. 18. 

Praterveho, 233, (2. 

Prevertor, w. dat., 234, B and n. 6. 

Precor, w. two accs., 231; w. ut, 27d, 8. 4; 
wt omitted, 262, n. 4. 

Predicate, 201; 203: 
tive, 210; ‘differing in number from the 
subject-nominative, : 210, Eg. 2; instead of 
dat. of the end, 227, 2. 4; after what verba, 
210, 1. 3 and 4; pred. adjs., 210, n. 1; after 
exse, aberit, judicari, videri, ete., 271, ¥. 2; 
—predicate-acensative, p (b.); dative, 
210), (e.); abl., 210, (d.); 257, s. 11. 

Prepositions, 195—197; i composition, 
196: with nounz. 108; with ndjs., 181, 11— 
13; "with verbs, 196; change of in composi- 
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tion, 103, &. 2; 131, "R.; 106, (z.); insepara- 
ble, 196, (b.); w. acc., 1ü5. 4; 235; w. abl., 
195,5; 541; w. acc. and abl., 195, 6 :2 


(2.)—(5.); used as adverbs, 195, Ek. 4; how 
modified, 202, 11.. R. 2; verbs compounded 
with, w. dat., 224; w. ncc., Z3; w. abl., 


212; compas. of ad, con, and in, with ace.. | 8, KR 


224, n. 4; repeated after compis., 224, &. 4; 
233, n. 2; how interchanged, ib.; eompds. 


of ad ante, n with neuter verbs of mo- 
tion, 524, 5; 233, n. 1; repetition of 
prepositions, 283, R. 2; 277, u., 5 and 4; 
prepositions of one syliab le, pr., 285, 2, 5.1, 
and E. 5; ellipsis of, 232, (2.); 235, n. 11.; 

ellipsis of their case, 235, 8. 10; their place, 


279, 10; quantity of di, se and red, 255, a. 
2 and 3; put after their case, 219, 10, m., 
Ur repeated, 277, u., 4. 

Present tense, 145, 1.; a principal tense, 


258, A. 5 ee pres. for historical perf., 
959. R (a.); for the fut., 259, n. 1, (5.); 


Mo 2. or perf. w. dium, 95, ER. I, (e.): 
subj. pres., use of, 260, r., s. 1, (1.); used 
to soften an assertion, 260, rr., R. 4; to ex- 
; press a wish, commanil, ete. , 260, n. 6; 207, 
n.2; imperative pres., how used, 145, R. d; 
9267, (1.; infinitive pres., how used, 268, 
R. ], (a.), and R. 8.; 272. &. 4and 5; par- 
tioiple pres., how declined, 111, i. ; what it 


porum, 
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| denotes, 274, 2 and x.; ie aa Pomething 


on to be done, 24, R.1; also a purpose, 
ue ]; and a state or condition, 
214 x: 1 


Pene pass. partici le, 
how sup lied, (5 pr id 


Preterites. 145, N. ; 258, B.; preterites 
of the indicative id iy ‘the’ pluperfect 
subjunctive, 259, &. 4, ( 

Preteritive verbs, us 

retii and pretio, R. 2, v. 3; ellipsis 
of 952, m0. — n à 

Priapean verse, 810, rr. 

Price, ablative of, 952; genitive of tanti, 
ete., 214, n. 1. 

Pridie w. genit., 212, m. 4, N. 6;w. acc., 

Primus, medius, ete., how translated, 
205, m. 17; their place, '279, 7; prior, pri- 
mus, for prius, primum, 205. r. 15. 

Princeps, genit. of, 112. 2; abl. of, 113, 
x. 2; llh. 1, (ani used instead of an adverb 
of time, 2í XR 

Principal parts of a verb, 151, 4;—propo- 
sitions, 201, 5;—parts of a ‘proposition, 202, 
b; tenses, 255, A. 

' Principio, abl. of time, 258, N. 

Priusquam, with what mood, 263, 3. 

Privo, w. abl., 251, w. 

Pro, constr. of verbs compounded m 


| 224; w. nbl. for predicate nom., 210, v. 
| for predicate ace., 230, N. 4; in compdettion 


quantity of, 285, x. 5, and’ R. 7; pro nihilo 
duco, ete., 214, x. 2, w.2; pro eo and pro- 
inde ac, 188, 8 R 

Proclivts, 222, c e 210, ri., E 1, 

Procul, w. abl., 195, R. 8; 241, n. 

ee w. genit. or abl., 218, R. ri (2); 

. in, 213, n. 4, (2.) 

"Prado, w. ace. and inf, 272, w. 1, and 
Rn. 6. 

Proditur, constr., 271, &. 2. 

Proficiscor, w. two datives, 227, R. A 

Prohibeo, 251, n.2 jon d abi opi. ;R. 
11; 273,4; v. genlt., 220 w. abl 251, N.; 
w. dat. or ubl., 224, R. 2; W. acc. and inf., 
212. R. 6. 

Proinde, adv., 191, 111.3; proinde ac, 198, 

Prole sis 1, (5.) and (4.) 

Prombito! ees. 272, N. 4; 217, n. 3, (c.) 

Pronouns, 192—139; simple, 132, 2; 
neuter w. genit., 212, n. 2 N. 1. 

Pronominal adjs., 199, 

Pronunciation of Latin. 6. 

Promus, constr., 222, n. 4, (2.) 

Prope est, w. ut and the subj., 262, n. 3, 
x. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26, 2; found only in Ist, 
2d, and 3d deels., 40, 9. 

Propero, w. inf., ann, v. 1. 

Propinquo, 225. '. 2. 

Prapimquus, w. the dat. or genit., 222, 
R. 2, (a.) 

Propior, how compared, 126, 1; propior 
and prorimus, w, dat., 222, R. 1; w. acc., 
222, n. D; 238, 1; instead of propius, proz- 
Pme, 205, R BR. 15; prozimum est, w. ut and 
the subj., 29, x. 8, N. 1. 

Propius and proxime, constr., 228, 1, 
and & 
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Proportional, adjs., 121, 2. ellipsis et after plus, minus, amplius, etc., 
Proposition, 501, 1; analysis of, 281. 256, xn. 6and 7; quam qui and superlative 
Proprius, constr., 902. R. 2, (a .) after t tam, 206, (21. Ji quam pro, w. compar- 
Prorumpo, constr. " 226, R. 4, 1. atives, 256, R. ; quam non, 277, n. on 

verse, 304, 2. quam and a verb after ante and post, 263 
Prosody, 282—821 ; figures of, 306—307. n.1,N.3; quam qui, w. comparatives and 
Prosopopeeia, 824, 94. the subjunctive, 264, 4. 


Prosper and proserus ; 106, x. ; w. genit. naa eS peculiar use of, 198, 4, R.; 


or abl., 213, n. 5, constr 2, -); used to’ connect an 
Prosthesis, 822, P abl. absolute, 257, R. 10. 
Prosto, w. "abl. of price, 252, x. 1. uamvis, constr., 203, 2, and (2.), (8.) 


Prosum, 16A, n. 6. uando, quando-quidem, 198, 7, B., (d.) 

Provideo, conatr.. 228, (1.), (a.) Quantity, adjs. of, 104, 4; w. genit., 212, 

Protasis and apodosis, 261; port of the n.8, N. 1; after sum and verbs of saluing, 
different tenses in the protasis and apodo- 214; adverbs of, w. genit., 212, R 


sis. 261, 1 and 2. y, Quantity, in’ prosody, ‘18 ls marks of, 
Providus, w. genit., 2 2 b G) general rules of, 13; 285; special rules 
Prudens, w. ir 1, (8 1 of, bi of penulta, 991 ; of antepenults, 
Ps, initial, ident owns n, genit. ; of penults of proper names, 293; of 

of, 11,2 ,ü ) frail © ira Ce les, 294—301; of final vowels, 
“pse, enclitic 185, n. 8. of final consonants, 299; of 
Pt, initial, 12, & rivative words, 284; of com und words, 
pte, enclitic, 433, R. 2; 189. 285; of increments, 286—290; of Greek 
Pubes and impubes, genit. of, 112, 1; abl. words, 288, x. 6. 

of, 118, xz. 2; 115, 1, (a. Quantus, pronom. adj, 139, 5, (2 
"Pudet, w. nit., ; w. inf, 215; w. quantus for quam, with posse and superla- 


acc. , 229, n. 6; w. perf. inf., 268. R. 2; w. tives, 127, n. 1; constr., 206, (16.); quanto, 

sup. in u, 276 Tr. x 2 participle in a w. comparativas 256, R. 16; quantum, w 

and gerund of, 1 nit., 212, in acc. of degree, 
Puer, er ef ie pucritia, 268 1, R. 5; b32, (3.); : abe n. 16, N.; quan- 
Pueritia, how used in the abl. dS, y N.l. tum possum, w. Indicative, 264, 3 fin.; 
Pugnáà, for in pugnà, 258, N. 1; pugnam quantus—tantus, 206, (16 


pugnare, 222, (1.) Quantuscumque quantusquantus, quan- 
Pugnatur, conjugated, 184, 2, (d.) tuluscumque, 189, à, 3.) (8.);w , indicative, 259, 
Pulchre, instead of &bl. of price, 252, R. 8. n. 4, (8.); quanticum ; 207, B 
Punctuation, 5. st, w. subj., ,2. 
Punio, constr., 217, n. b. uatio, constr. 229, P. 4,1; how changed 
Punishment, constr. of words denoting, in its compds., 189, w. 

217, n. 3. ~que, ita use, 198, 1, (a.); que—et, et 


Purgo, M genit., 217, &R. 1; 220, 2; w. "a que—que, 198, E. (e.); its place, 
abl., 8, (c.) 
Pürpose, “denoted by ut, etc., with the gic and quis, for quibus, 186, 2. 2. 
subj. "s by. Me be 274, "2, R. 2, 6 0, how conjugated, 182, N.; W. inf, 
and 7; 271; 213, v. '4 (6); by 271. w. B. 
gerund, Vou HI., R. 2 , and (1. N (2.); by , Quero w. acc., 232, N. 1; w. quod, 273, 
supine in -wm, 276, Il. 
Purus, w. genit. or abl., 218, n. 6, (3.); Qui, declined, 186; qui in abl., 136, n. 1; 
cf. 251, n. 187, &.2; interrogative, 18r; difference be- 
gus Greek nouns in, genit. of, 76, 8. 5. tween qui and quis, 137, ; person of qui, 
genit. of value, 214; w. abl. of 209, n. 6; w. subj., o4; when translated 
Price, "h52, R. 1; w. two acca., 230, nw. 1 like a demonstrative, 206, (17.); with sum 


and N. 4; 'w. acc. and inf. 279. x : puta- instead of pro. 200, (18.); quicum, when 
res, 260, It, R. 2; putor, 21 QR. 8, & )(c.); used, 186, ER. 1 fin.; qui vero, qui autem, 
w. inf. ; 271, x. 1. 280, HI., (8. ); ex quo, for postquam, 
N 
Q. Oui; quod, and quoniam, 198, 7, n., (b.) 
icque aud quicquam, 138, 8, (a.) 
before s in verbal roots, 171, 1 Quicquid, 186, R. 4; acc. of degree, 
à, adverbial correlative, 191, &. 1. 232, (3. 
ua qua. for et—et, 271, R. 8. Quicumque how declined; 136, 33 how 
o; constr., 231, » . 4; poet. w. inf, used, 20 207, x. 29; w. in dic., 259, R. 2,9; 
271, N. for omnis. quivis, or quilibet, 207, R. 
Queso, I5 T; constr., 262, R. 4. Quid, 187; w. genit., 212, x. 8, "d l, 
Qualis 1 39, 5, (8.); w. comparatives, 256, (a.); acc. of degree 231, m. 5, (a.); 282 ; 
RB. 10, ( b.) ME quid ? why? ? 935, k. 1; quid sibi vult ! 
N., (b.); quid est quod ? w. subj., 264, 


», Quali walis or qualiscumque, 189, 5; 
n. 29. , 1, 8.2; quid est cur ? etc., 264, 7, N. 3; quid 


is—talis, 206, (16.) aliud quam ? 209, n. 4; "quid? quid vero? 
m, w. comparatives, 250; w. the sa quid igitur ? quid ergo ? quid enim? quid 
per tive, with or without possum, 127, 4; multa? quid plura? 229, 5. 8,2. 
94* 
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Quidam, how declined, 188,5; how used, 
S n * 75, lta meaning, 191, n. 4; its place, 
oo either how declined, 188, 5; how used, 


eas and compds., gender, 61, 1; genit., 


Quin, 198, 8; w. subj. 262, 2n. 10; for a 
relative with non, ib., l and x. 6; "for ut 
non, ib., 2; after non — eto., quin? 
wh miis w. indic., ib., x 
ippe, und 7; "Rey (b. T quippe qui, w 


.,264, 8, ( 
uippiam, 188, 8, (a.) 

iqui, 186, & 

iris, genie aing., 74, 2.4; genit. plur., 


88, r1., 5. 
1 ; 187; difference of ha 
=e A du 1; between quis and ats 
R. 2, N 
between quis and 
isnam, quinam i Boy rib i a. 
lam, how declined, 188, '$; how 
wood, D, x. n. 80; quippiam, w. genit., 212, 
x: ; how declined, 188, 8; how 
belie .81; quicquam and quidquam, 


w poni 

SEN declined, 188, 8; how used 
que, how ' ow A 

207, n. 85; with plur. verb, rin z. 11, 
Ha place, b79, 14; w. a superlative, » ®. 
85, (5.); in apposition, 204, zn. 10. 

uisquis, declined, 186, 4; j its use, 207, 

Nor ceat between fe, 3, and qui- 

D: 207, R w. indic, 259, x. 4, (8) 
ay itis how : declines: 188, 5; how used, 
m the correlative adv., 191, n. 1; quo, 
w.8& comparative, 256, R. 16, (2. ); for ut eo, 
w. 8ubj., 262, R. 9; as adv. of place, UM gen. 
itive, 12, R. 4, N. is (b.); quo mihi 
rem, 209, '"R. 4; n. 5; ame secius, 262, 
2. ll, N.; quo ne, 262 
P Quoad, w. ne 2 8 4; - ejus, 212, n. 
3 

Quocum, quacum, etc., instead of cum 
quo, etc., 241, n. 1. à M 

Quod, causal conj., 198, 7; construction 
of, 273, 5; refers to. past; ine 278, (6.); 
w. subj. of dico, rape etc., 266, 3, n.; quod 
sciam, etc., » 33 referrin 
preceding st statement, 406, (14); 218, 
w. genit., 3; be 1 
206 (14); die "of degree 
om and quoi, Bi cu) cujus aud c. 






te h 


before t nisi, etc., 
186, 


que and etiam, difference between, 


oque 1 place of quoque, 219, 8, ( 
Nx "Rd ,115,4; i interrogati: tive, (y 
5; 189, 5 "m "n constr.» ‘206, (16); quot sunt, 
qui? 2; quotquot, w. indic., 259, 
R. 


oteni and quotus, interrogative, 121, 5. 
Guten interrog. adv., 121, 5. 


uotus-quisque, its meaning, 207, n. 85,(a. ) 
, correlative of aen: 191, zn. 7; in- 


stead of post m, 253, N. 
10; constr., 459, 5 and a.1 1. 


d didis, 207 oun g^ d 5 


212, a 8; acc. of degree, 281, | 


4.); | 
232. ( 


; — conj., 198, | relative pronouns, 206, ( 


INDEX. 


R. 


R, before s in roots of nouns, 56, a. 1; 
nouns in r, genitive of, 70, 71; changed to 
s before s and t, 171, 3; r fina], quantity 
of, 299, 2. 

Rapio, w. dat. prabb, 224, n. 2. 

Rastrum, plur. Part or rastra, 92, 5. 

Ratio, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, HL, rn. 1, 
(1.); ratione, as abl. of manner, without 

? 

Ratum est, ut, 262, n. 8, N. 2; ratum, 
pr., 284, x. 1, (2.) 

In a 2d person sing. of passive voice, 


Re or red inseparable prep., 196, (5.); 
197, 18; quantity of, 285, 2.8, (a.) ^ 
Reapse, R. 8. 


Recens, abl. s e X. 8 and n.1; also 
adverb, 192, 4, 

Receptio, AREE 288, 2. 2, v. 

Rectngor, w. acc., ,, 294, x .1. 

Recordor, w. genit. or "ace., 216; w. pres. 
inf., 268, x. 1; w. acc. and inf., 272, N. 1. 

Recte, instead of abl. of price, 252, R. 8. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 826, $27. 

ee est, ut, n &. 9, N. DA aka 

cuso quin, and quominus, nN. 7an 

R. ums w. ne, 271, n. 1; w. inf., ib., N., and 


diio w. two aces., 2905 Nx. 1; 
a 
" Redoleo Ww. ace., 


Redundant nouns, 99; idee 116; 109, n.; 
111, w.; verbe, 185. 

Redundo, w. abl., 250, 2, (2.) 

Reduplication, 163, m.;: of compound 
verbs, 168, z. 1; of verbs be lat conj., 165, 
R. 2; "of 2d conj., 148 68, w. 2; of Sd conj., 
171, x. 1, (b.); ntt) AE 254, x. a 

"Hefero! wi acc. and inf., 272, N. 

hoe and interest, w. genit., git; 219: 
w. the adj. pronouns mea, ete., 219, 2.1; 


w. ad, ete., 219, n. 8; refert, aN "985, z. 3. 


Refirtus, w. genit. or abl., R. b, (8.) 
Reflexive pronouns, 132, 4 tae, m. 2: 
mie used, 208; for demonstratives, 208, 
deg va of, 229, n. 4; in oratio obliqua, 


Reformido, w. inf., 271, x. 1. 
RA Y. genit., 10, 4. 
Regn ed, 46 


um, d 


Pn conjugated 

lative adjs 18; 189, n.; govern- 
Men of, 218, n. "Wade 1-3 8; adverbs, w. alt A 
expressing & purpose, 264, b, R.2; in- 
definitely, w. subj., 264, n 

tive pronouns, 196; agreement of, 
206, n. 19; ellipsis of; ane (6, ); in the case 
of the antecedent, 206 ) (oy E yn 
to nouns of different tgs, d 32j us 
& proposition, 206, ( 
noun implied, 206, (11 s de be M ba 
der of, when to two or more 
nouns, 206, (15) ;-—relative clauses used as 
circumlocutions and to express the English 
‘so called,’ 206, (19); relative adverbs for 
); the relative 
| adja. quot, quanius, eto., construction of, 


' eo 


INDEX. 


206, (16); qui with sum, rar of pro, 
206, (18); person of, 209, n. 6; 206, n. 19;— 
w. subj., 204 ; their place, 279 18; ' 980, It. 4 
(2.); relatives as connectives, 280, tr, (1.); 
Resolving, verbs of, 273, 1, (22 
Relinquo, w. two datives, 7, 8.1; w. 
part. in dus, a R. XE relinquitur, w. ut 


and the subj. N. 1. 
"e n "d 9; reliquum est 


Reliqua, acc., 
262, R. 3. 
Reminiscor, constr., 216. 
Remitto, 229, R. 4, 1. 
Removing, verbs of, w. abl., 251. 
Remuneror, w. abl., 249, 1., 'R. 1. 
Renuncio, w. As accs., ” 230, N. 1; pass., 
210, n. 8, (8.), (8-) 
Repeated words, their place, 279, 4. 
Repens, abl. of, 118, x .9. 


ut, 


Reperio, w. two aces., 200, Nw. 1;—repe- with 


rior, 210, R. 8, (8.), (c.); 271, "n. 2;—reperi- 
untur, qui, w. 'subj., 
Repo, constr. of compds. of, x (8.), N. 
Repono, 241, x. 5. 
Reposco, w. two accs., 281, n 


Repugno, with ominus or ne aga R. 11. 
Res declined, 90; use of, 200, & 3 (2.), 
N. 


Reset genit. sing. of, 112, 1; defective, 


Resipio, w. acc., 232, (2.) 

Responsives, case of, 204, n. 11. 

Respublica, leclined, 91. 

Hestat, ut, o9. n. 8, N. 1. 

Rete, abl. of, 82, x. l. (5.) 

Retractà, constr, 900. R. 4, 1. 

Reus, w.  genit., 213. &. 1,(8.); reum agere 
or facere, w. genit., 217, &. 1. 

Rhetoric, figures ‘of, 254. 

Rhus, genit. of, 76, &. 3; ace. of, 80, 11. 

Rhythm, 508, (1.) 

Rideo, w. uev., 23. m. 1. 

-rimus, -ritis, quantity of, 290, x., (1.), 4. 

-rimus, superlatives ain, 1 

Ritu, as abl. of manner without cum, 
247. 2. 

Rivers, gender of names of, 28. 

riz, verbals in, 102, 6, (a. ) See tor and 
trix. 

Rogo, w. two accs., 281, n. 1; w. ut, de 
w. 4; 274, R. 7; without ut, 262, R. 4; 
constr. in pasa. - 

Roman day, 326, 1 Shoat ib. ;—month, 
326, 2;—names of the mone 326, 2 (1); 
—calendar. table of, 826, 2, (6), p. 
week, 826, 2, (10) ; names ‘of "the ‘days of B 
week, ib. ;— year, how designated, 826, 2 
(11) ;—money, weights and measures, 827 ; 
tables of weights, etc., 827, pp. 370—873; — 
m 821, p. 871 .—interest, how comput- 

i 

Root or crude form of words inflected 
what and how found, 40, 10; formation of 
nominative sing. from in 3d decl., 56, 
and rr. 

moots of verbs, 150; general, 150, 1; 
special, 150, 2; second and third, how 
femel: 150, "8 and 4; third, how determin- 
ed when there is no ‘supine, 151, w.; first, 
its derivatives, 151, ; irregularities in 
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tenses formed from, 162, 1—6; second, do., 
151, 2; ireguleriue d in tenses formed from 

162, T ; third, do., 151, 8; second and 
third, ruler of, Ist conj., S AG C 166. 2d 
conj., 167—170; 3d conj., 111—174; "4th 
conj., 175—177; second and third irregu- 
ie. Ist conj., 165; 2d conj., 168; 4th conj., 


, nouns in, Pr dar of, 77, 2, (2. 
genit, plur. of, [ it, dads s 

Rudis, 213, & i d R. 4, (2.); 276, ur, 
R. 1, (2.) 

Rupes, declined, 57. 

ne like names of towns, in 


» R. 4; in abl., 254; 255; cf. 82, 
E. 5, (b.); rure, not ruri with an adj., 255, 
R. 


participle in, how declined, 105, 
R. 2; 2; ite signification, 162. 14; 274, 2, x. 6; 
sim and essem serving as future sub- 
junctives, 162, 1. 8; with esse and fuisse, 
162, 14, 8. 8; 268, R. 4; penis: pur of, 
162, 19; denotes intention, 214, 6; used 
for an ‘English clause connected ‘by § since, 
when,’ eto., ib.; as an ea ib. 
Rutum, pr., 384, x. 1, (2.) 


8. 


S, sound of, 11; added to some roots of 
nouns of 3d. decl. , 66, 1.; added to roots of 
verbs ending in & 'consonant, 171; used in- 
stead of t in the 3d root of some verbs, 171, 
E. 5; inserted in some verbals, 102, 5, (0. 5 
$ preceded by & consonant, nouns "in, gen- 
der of 62; 64; genit. of, 77; final, elided, 


Sacer, w. genit. or dat., 222, R. 2, (a.) 
el gender of, 80; 61, '8. 
comparison of, 194, 6. 
Sal, 8, x. 1, (.), and 66, x. ; 96,9; pr., 


Ratio. constr. of compds. of, 233, (3.), N. 


Saltem, 198, 11., 8. 

Saluto, w. two accs., 290, N. 1; salutor, 
w. two nominatives, 210, R. 3, (8. 

Salve, 188, 9. 

Samnis, genit. sing., 74, x. 4; genit. 
plur., 88, 11., 5. 


Sapio, w. acc., 232, 15) 

Sapphic verse, '804, 2 ; 915, 11. 

Sat, indecl., 115, 4; satis, w. genit., 212, 
R. 4; Satis esse, W. dat. of gerund, 275, IIl., 
R. 2, (1); satis habeo, and satis mihi est, 
w. perf. infin., 268, R. 3i satis erat, indic. 
instead of subj. ü 259, R ; degrees of com- 
parison, 126, 4. 

Satago, w. genit., 215, (2.) 

Satelles, gender of, 30; 61, 2. 

Satiatus, w. abl. or genit., 213, R. b, (8.) 

Satisdo 7 damni infecti, 217, R. 8, (c.); 
w. dat., 

Satigfacio, *. dat., 225, 1. 

Satum, pr., 284, B. oy 2. 

Surio, for ludis Saturnalibus, 258, 
N. 

Satur, how WO 105, &. 1; w. genit. 
or abl., 518, R. -) 

70, W. an 249, 1., B. 1; w. genit. 


Satu: 
poet., 220, 8 
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Satus, w. abl., igi 


enin verbs of, c ellipsis of, | 
(5.) and 8; implied. en | (be); 
used in t e passive , 272 R. 6. 


Scando, com "of p 3. 
Scanning, 301. 6. pim 
Scateo, w. abl. 3. 250, 2, (2.), 8. 1; with 


genit. pe 

Sidi Sid rr 1, (1.) 

li, go ; E- 

Scilicet, 108, 7, B., (a.) 

Scio, w. aco. and i inf., 272, m. 1; scito, 
162, 4. 

Scitor and sciscitor, constr., 291, a. 4. 

-sco, verbs in, 187, 11., 2; Eg sc in 2d 
and 3d root before ?, 171, z. 6. 

Scribo, 278, 2, (c.); w. two accs., 280, 
1; 1; v.m. and inf, br, w. 1, and'm. 6; in 

pass. w. predicate "nominative, 210, K. 9, 

(3); scribut, w. pres. inf. instead of perf., 
268, R. 1, (a.) 

Se, pad PSP. (b.) 

Se, w. inter, 208 eei 

Secerno, 251, N., ae 2, N. 

Secus, for sezus, 88, 1; 94; 211, n. 6, (4.); 


230, n. 6; adv., 191, 111.; : w. acc., 195, RB. 8. 
Sed, 198, 9, n. (a.); ite place, 279, 8, (a.); 
sed, sed quod, sed quia, 9; sed, sed 


lamen, 218, x. 10; sed et, SU 1, (2.) 
deo, 210, R. 8, (2.); compds. of, 233, 
(8), N 

Sedile, declined, 57. 

Sedo, constr., R. 4, 1. 

-sem , old termination of plup. indic. ac- 
tive, 162, 9. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 142, 2. 

Senartus, 804, 2; Iambio, 814. 

Senez, its degrees of comparison, 126, 4; 
gender of, 65, 2; genitive of, 78, 2, (2); 
abl. of, 113, E. 2; 115, 1; for in senectute, 

R. 

Sentences, 200; analysis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another, in dependent 
clauses, 266, 3. 

Sentio, w. acc. and inf., 272, N. 1. 

Separating, ee on me 'abl., 251. 

Separo, w. abl., 

Sequitur, constr. “363, R. 8, v. 1. 

-sere, future infin. in, a 10. 

Sereno, scil. calo, 25], & 9, (2.) 

Sermo, declined, 57. 

Serpens, gender of, 64, 3. 

Sese, intensive. 183 R. 2. 

Servitutem servire, 529, (1 

Sestertius, its value, oe n 2, (5.); how 
denoted, ib.; mode of reckoning, ib.; ses- 
tertium, jb. A57. 

Seu, or sive, 198, 2, R., (c.) 

Ships, gender of ‘their names, 29. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Showing, verbs of, ‘constr. » 2/2, n. 6. 

Si, how pronounced, 11, x. 1. 

-si or -sin, Greek datives i in, 84. 

Si, conj., 198, 5; si for num, 198, 11, &. 
(e.); "si minus, sin "minus or sin aliter, 198, 
5, n., (b.); 271, n. 14; ellipsis of in the 
protasis, 261, n. 1; st "with the imperfect 
gubj., instead of the rupstieet. 261, n. 5; 
St 7A) aliud, 209, R. 4; si quisquam ‘and si 
aus, 207, R. ‘30, (^.); si non, 262, &. 5. 
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Su dr rA off) ); pleo 
ic, R. 12, (a. nas- 
tically, 207, n. 22. — ' SNP 


Sicuti, w. subj. 4 268, 2, (1.) 
^ Mor word, in a proposition, 279, 
Sut m hes etc., 154, n. 4. 
ilentio P ill or " facere aliquid, with- 
"E cum, 


Sileo, w. acc., 282. w. 1; pres., 284, rr. 
Silver age of Roman literature , 829, "3. 
-stm, old termination of perfect ' jndic. 


| active, 162, 9. 


Similar constructions, 278, N.1 and 2. 
Simile, 824, 30. 
Similis, w. genit. or dat. neni R. 2, m Hi 
w. dat. in imitation of the Gree 
similes, w. Lou ae R. 4, Ties ac an 


us 
ple, ict "202, 2;—predicate, 203, 
2;—sentences, 201, 10. 
Simul, w. abl., 195, x. 8; 241, n. 2; 
simul—simul, 977, & 
Sin, 198, 5; its lace; 219, 8, (a.); sin 
imus, 277, BJ ber, 35, 1; sing. for pl 
ingular num er, or plur., 
209, n. 11, 1, (5.) 
pa Lawak He ut, 262, n. 8, N. 8. 
Singuli, 1l i 
3 


Sino, 2 

Si LE T, Ray (b.) 

Siquis, how declined, 135, 2; sigwis and 
siquid, how used, 138, 2 a, (a. ) and (5.); 207, 
R. 29; si quis est, qui, v. subj., 264, 

Sis for si vis, 183. n. 

Sisto, constr., 229. n. zi 1. 

Situm, pr., 984, E. 1, (2 -] 

Sive or seu, 108, 2, R.; 278, R. 8; its place, 
279, 8, Pa ); stte—sive, w. verb in the indic., 
259, n. 4, (8. 
192^. -sim, sem, old verbal terminations, 

Socius, w. genit. or dat., 222, x. 2, (a.) 

Sodes, for st audes, 188, 2. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

- TE how conjugated, 142, gn. 2; w. inf, 
il,N 

Solitus, 214, R. 8; solito, after compara- 

tives, 256, & itg place, 279, N. 1 
Solum, solummodo, 198, 11., 8. 

Solus, how declined, 107; w. ae and 
subj. , 264, 10; for solum, 206, E. 

Solutus, w. enit. 2 ; 213; w. "abl., Ils N.j 
solutum, pr., 

Solvo, w. abl., 251, v 

Sons, gewit. plur. of "14, E. 8; 115, 1, (a.) 

Sospes, gente. of, 115, 1; "abl. of, 113, s. 2; 
115, 1. (a.); 126, B (b) 

Sotadic verse, 804, 2; 817, t 


Sounds of the letters, 32; of the 


| vowels, 7 and 8; of the diphthongs, 9; of 


he consonants, 10—12. 
ran AE and abl. of, 280; ellipsis of, 


Ev w. genit. of gerund, 275, m1., 
R. 1, (1); spatio as abl. of space, 936, RB. 4. 

Specto, constr., 225, R. 1. 

Specus, 88, 1. 

Spero, w. acc. and inf., ns N. 

Spes est, w. acc. and inf 


"or, x. 1; 


INDEX. 


spes, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 1t., n. 1, 
(1.)5 spe, after comparatives, 256, R. 9; its 
place, 279, n. 1. 

Spolio, w. abl.. 251, N. 

Spondaic verse, 810; tetrameter, 812. 

Spondeo, 168, R.; w. acc. and inf., 272, 


5. 1. 

Stanza, 319. 4. 

Statim, 198, u., 1. 

Statuo, 241, pn. 5; 278, x. 1; 271, x. 8; 
212, N. 1; statutum habeo, 274, n. 4. 

Statum, pr., 284, x. 1, (2.) 

Sterilis, w. genit. or abl., 218, &. 5, (2); 
w. ad, 218, &. 4. (2.) 

Steti and stiti, pr., 284, x. 1, (1.) 


‘Still,’ w. comparatives, how expressed in 
Latin, 256, 5. 9, (5. 

Stipulor, 217, B. 3, (c.) 

Sto, 163, n.; w. genit. of price, 214, n. 8; 
w. pred. nom., 210, &. 8, (2.); w. abl., 245, 
II., 5, and n. à; stat per me, construction 
of, 262, n. 11; compds. of, 233, (3.), x. 

Strophe, 319, 4. 

Studeo, w. dat., 228, n. 2; with gerund, 
275, ut., R. 2, (1.); with the inf. with or 
without an accusative, 271, R. 4; w. ut, 
273, 4, (a.); w. acc. id, 282, (8. 

Cr w. genit., 213, R. 1; 275, m1., 
&. 1, (2.) 

TH w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 11., 
R. 1, (1. 

Styx, gender of, 28. x. 

Suadeo, constr., 273, w. 4; 262, n. 4. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122; gov- 
ernment of, ; 2i constr. of verbs 
compoonce with, À; of adjs., 222, rR. 

b.) 

"dbject of a verb, 140; of a proposition, 
201; 202; simple, complex, and compound, 
202; its place in a sentence, 279, 2; subject 
of a dependent clause made the object of 
the leading verb, 229, n. 5, (a.) 

Subject-nominative, 209; ellipsis of, 209, 
R. laud 2; when wanting, 209, g. 3; w. 
inf.,-209, n. 5; 239, n. 1; two or more in 
ihe singular with a plural verb, 209, a. 12; 


Subject-accusative, 239; ellipsis of, 239, 
rR. 1—8; considered also as the accusative 
of the object after verbs of saying, showing, 
and believing, 272, &. 6. 

Subjective genitive, 211, n. 2; possessive 
pronoun used instead of, 211, n. 3. 

Subjectus, w. dat., 222, n. 1, (b.) 

Subjunctive, 148, 2; its tenses, 145, R. 2; 
how used, 260—966, and 278; various use 
of its tenses, 260; how translated, 260, 1. 
and rr., R. 1; for imperative, 260, n. 6; in 
impersonal verbs, 184, n. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 261; after particles, 262 and 268; 
after qui, 264; after relative advs., 264, n.2; 
indefinite subj., 264, 12 and N.; in indirect 
questions, 265; in inserted clauses, 266; in 
oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2; after what 
verbs used, 213; after adjectives, 218, R. 4; 
exchanged for acc. w. inf., 218 8, (5.); 
subjunctive in doubtful questions, 200, R.5; 
in repeated actions after relative pronouns 
and adverbs, 264, 12 
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Subito, 198, 11., 1. 

Subordinate conjunctions, 198, rr. ;—pro- 
positions, 201, 6 and 7. 

Substantive, 26—108; substantive pro- 
nouns, 132, 138; their gender, 132, 8; de- 
clined, 183; as subject nominative, ellipsis 
of, 209, B. 1; dat. of, redundant, 228, w.; 
substantive verb, 153; substantive clauses, 
201, 7 and 8; 229, n. 5; 281, n. 2, (b.); sub- 
stantive clause instead of theabl. after opus 
est, 243, n. 1; and after dignus and tndig- 
nus, 244, n. 2, (b.) 

Subter, constr., 235, (4.) 

Subtractive expressions in numerals, 118, 
4; 120, 2, 8, and 5. 

Succenseo, 228, R. 2; w. quod, p N. 6. 


PX UL w. dat. of gerund, 270, rrr., 
B. i 

Sui, si tion of, 182, 4; declined., 133; 
use of, 208; 266, n. 3; 275, 11., R. 1, (4.) 


Sultis for si vultis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, why called an auxiliary, 158; why 
substantive, ib.; why the copula, 140, 4; 
conjugated, 153; compds. of, 15, R. 5—n. 7 
w. & genit. of quality, 211, n. 6, (7); in 
expressions denoting part, property, duty, 
eto., 211, &R. 8, (3); 275, &. 1, (5); denot- 
ing degree of estimation, 214; w. dat., 226; 
with two datives, 227; how translated, 227, 
R. 8; w. abl. denoting in regard to, 250, 
R. 8; w. an abl. of place, manner, etc., in 
the predicate, 210, R. 8, (1); w. dat. of 
rund, 275, R. 2, (1); w. abl. of price, 252, 
R. 1; w. genit. of value, 214; sunt qui, w. 
subj., 264, 6; sunt quidam, nonnulli, etc. 
204, 8, R. 4; ellipsis of as copula, 209, R. 4 
Jin.; of esse and fuisse, 270, x. 8; sum w. 
predicate nom., etc., 210, n. 8, (1); esse w. 
predicate nom., 271, N. 2, and n. 4. 

Sumo, w. two accs., 280, x. 2; poet. w. 
inf., 271, w. 8. 

Supeller, genitive of, 78, 2, (2); abl. of, 

; B. 5, (a.) 

Super, constr., 285, (8); of verbs com- 
pounded with, 224 ; of adjs., 222, R. 1, (5.) 

Superfina, w. abl., 250, 2, (2), R. 1. 

Superjacio, constr., 233, (1.) 

Superlative degree, 122, 6; particular use 
of, 122, n. 4; formation of, 124; by mazime, 
127, 1; superlative with quisque, 207, &.85; 
w. partitive genit., 212, &. 2, and n. i, N. 7; 
place of, 296, (7), (2.) 

Supero, w. abl., a. 16 (8) 


Supersedeo, w. abl., . 

Superstes, genit. of, 112, 2; abl. of, 118, 
E. 2; 115, 1, (a.); 126, 5, (5.); w. genit. or 
dat., 222, n. 2, (a.) 

Supersum, w. dat., 224, 11; superest ut, 
etc., 262, R. 8, v. 1. 

Superus, its degrees of comparison, 125, 

; Supremus or summus, 205, R. 17; sum- 
i used adverbially, 205, &. 10; 284, II., 
R. 8. 

Supines, 25 and 143, 3; few in number, 

62, 11; in vm, by what cases followed, 
276, 1.; on what verbs dependent, 276, 11., 
W. co, 276, u., RB. 2 aud 3; supines in v, 
after what adjs., 276, 111., and k. 1; after 
fas, nefas, and opus, 216, ti1.. R. 2; of two 
syllables, quantity of, 284, x. 1. 
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Supra, w. acc., 195, 4; w. adje., 127, 6; 
256, n. 13, (b.) 

Suppedito, w. two dats., 227, n. 1; 229, 
m. 4, 1; w. abl., 250, 2, & 

Supplez, genit. plur. of "of, 114, x. 2; 115, 
1, (a.); w. dat b.) 

Bupposition or poor s denoted by the 
tenses of the subj., 260, n. 8. 

Surripio, w. dat. or a abl., 224, n. 2. 

Sus, gender of, 80; 67, 5 45 genit. of, 
76, x. 9; dat. and abl. plur., "4, E. 1. 
Suscipio, w. participle in dus, 274, 5. 7. 
SUPOdME and suspectus, w. genit., 213, 


INDEX. 


Tantum, adv., 198, 11., 8. 

Tantus, demonstrative, 189, 5, (3.); fol- 
lowed by qué ant the subj. 264, 1, w.; 
ellipsis of, , (b.)3 206, (3.), (a.); and6; 
na eae 206, (16); tani, wanti, 
etc., w. verbs of valuing, "214. i, i (1.); 
tantum, w. genit. plur. and plur. verb, 208, 
R. 11, (3),; tantum, w. genit., 212, m. 9. N. 
1; ta nti after refert and interest 219, n. b; 
tantum acc. of degree, 231, n. . 92b. (3. ^ 

ert d N.; tanto, w. pericu. Sak 
R. 


TL re 191, x. 5. 


R. Tardo, 229, R. 4, 1. 
Suus, use of, 189, n. 2; referring to | Tautology, '895, 
& word in the predicate, boe (0); for hujus Tazo, constr., Y, n. 5; w. abl. of price, 
when & noun is omitted, o6, (7.); when | 252, & 
two nouns are united by cwm, » (7), -te, » enelitie, 188, x. 2. 
(c.1; denoting fit, an (8.) Tempe, 88. 1, and 94. 
0. x. 1. Tempero, 223, R. 2, and (1), (a. 23i tempe- 


Byllabic ceesura, 
Syllabication, 1:25 
Syllables, Mir of, in Latin words, 17 

pure and impure, 80 ; quantit of first and 

middle, 284; of penult imate, 291; of ante- 

penultimate, 292; of final al, 294. 

Syllepsis, 823, 1, d^ ) and (8.) 

Symploce, 324, 1 

Sy neresis, 

Synaloepha, 305, 1 

Synapheia, 807, 3. 

es hag 824, ^s d uod Pi 

Syncope n ge plur. o 

decl., 43, J; Soda deck, 53; in cases of bos 

and sus, 83, R. 1 and 84, g. 1; of e in a 

lique cases of nouns in er of 2d decl., 

of 3d decl., 71, m. 1; in perfect, etc., al 
verbs, 162, 7; see Omission 

: Synecdoche, 294, IH. m n. d E -); 824, 8. 

Synesis or synthesis, 323 

Synonymia, 824, 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1; 281. 

Systole, 307, 1. 

Syzygy, 903, 4. 


T. 


T, sound of, 12;. before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, n. 1; in roots of verbs, 171, 3, 
and E. 5; nouns in, gender of, 66; genit. of, 
18; final, quantity of, 299, 2. 

Taceo, Ww. ace., N. 1. 

Tedet, w. genit., 25; w. acc. 229, n. 6. 

Tactio w. acc. ia R. 2, v. 

Talma, gender of, 42, 2. 

Talis, demonstr. 'adj., 189, 5, i 32i talis 
followed by qui 1nd the subj. ., 264, 1, N.; 
e ipae of, 264, 1. (b.); 206, ds (a.); and 

vp talis ac, 198, » &.; talis—qualis, 

dn 191, n. 5,; tam—quam, 277, 2.11; 
tam with an adj. before qui and the aubj., i 


LEN. 
Tamen, how used, 198, 4, n 
Tametsi, 198, 4; constr., "968, 2, (4.) 
Tumquam, w. subj. - 268, 2; used like 
quidam, 207, ^s 88, (b.) fin.; w. abl. abso- 
lute, 257, N 
Tinden, 191, R. 6. 


rare mthi non possum, Pager 
Temp: pore ee 6; classes of, 121, 3;— 
conjunctions 98, 10. 


Tempus, e pai of, 205, 8. 7; tempus est, 
w. inf., 270, R. tempus impendere, 275, rII., 
R. 2; tempus consumere, ib.; temporis. after 
tum and tunc, 212, n. 4, N. 4; w. id, hoc, 
or idem, 234, - R. 3; tempore or in tem- 
pore, = 'di N. 1; w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 
III. oy KR 1, 

Tenax, Ww. genitive, 213, R. 1, (1.) 

Tendo, constr., 225, IY. ; 233, R. 4, 1; w. 
inf., 271, &. 1. 

Teneo, w. i ert pass. pec i el n 


Jin. ; teneri mn ) 
à qp iral ue of, 144, 2 ind 1o. 


Tenses, 1 
e euni. in n. 2; of the imperative, ub, 
of the infinitive, 145, n. 4; connection 
of, 8, principal and historical, 
and B.; ‘of indic. mood, used one for another, 
259; future for imperative, 259, R. 1, (4 t 
the preteritos of the indic. for the plapertent 
subj. in eae apodosis of a conditional clause, 
=e R. 4; of mA mood, their use, 260, 1., 
and! II, R. in protasis and apodo- 
sis, lan of inf. mood, use of, 268; tenses 
el me epistolary style, 145, 11., 8; "259, R. 
, 
eiua e. 273, N. 1; w. inf., 271, 


221, Pl . &bl., 241, 


N. 
Tenus, w 
R. 1; place of, PS ho; 
-ter, nouns ‘in, 
Teres, in genit. ale 112, 1; defective, 
115, 2; its degrees, 126, 
Terminational comparative and superla- 
io eti adjs. without such comparison, 


Terminations of inflected words, 40; 
nouns, table of, 89; of Ist decl., 41 and P j 
of 2d decl., 46; ‘of 3d decl., 55; of 4th decl., 
87; of bth decl., 90; masculine ks femi- 
nine affixed to the same root, 82 of de- 
grees of comparison in, adjs., bs, 195; in 
adverbs, 194, 2; personal, of verbs, 147, 5 
verbal, 150; "table of verbal, 152. 

Terra, as genit. of place, 221, n. 3, e 
ds marique, 254, R. 2; terrarum, ; R. 

N 
Terreo, w. ut or ne, 262, N. 3. 


INDEX. 


Teruncius, 327, p. 971; teruncii habere, 
R. 

Tete, inteusive, 188, Rr. 2. 

Tetrameter, 304. 2; a priore, 812, 1v.; 
a posteriore, 812, v.; meiurus, 312, Xt. ; 
catalectic, 312, x11. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tetrastrophon, 819, 8. 

Th, in syllabication, 18, 2. 

! That, sign of what moods, 278; instead 
of a repeated subst., how expressed in Latin, 
207. R. 26, (e.) 

Thesis, in prosody, 308. 

Thinking, verbs of, their constr., 272. 

5, Thousands, how expressed in Latin, 118, 

(a.) 

Ti, how pronounced, 12. 

Tiaras, 

n its pronunciation, 7, R. 1; 19, 2 

genit, of, ies 2; acc. of, 80 x. 2; 
abl. of, ri E. 2, (b. 

Time, advs. of, ln IT. cons. , 198, 10; 
acc. of, 236; abl. ' of, 258; wi de or sub, 
253, n. 4; with intra. ib. ; S th à in, 268, R. 5; 
expressed by td witha ' genit., , R. 8; 
by the abl. absolute, 257; the conerete noun 
instead of the abstract title, 251, n. 7; mode 
of reckoning, 826; table of, 326, 6. 

Timeo, 223, n. '2, (1.); w. ut or ne, 262, 
R. 7; w.inf., 911, N . 1l. 

Timidus, w. genit.., 218, E 1. 

Tiryns, genit. of, 77, x 

-tis, genit. in, 7, 2; 71, 

Titles, place of, 279, 9, (a.) 

*Too? or ‘ rather, d how expressed in 
Latin, 122, 2.3; 256, & 

-tor and -triz, verbals ja, 102, 6; used as 


Ton, indeel. 115, 4; correlative of quot, 
oe ie 6; (16); : syncope of, before quot, 


Totidem, indecl., 115, 4. 

Toties, correlative of uoties, 121, 5. 

Totus, how declined, 107; toto, tora, abl. 
without in, 254, n. 2; totus, instead of an 
adverb, R. 15. 

Towns, gender of names of, 29, 2; constr. ; 
see Place. 

-tr, roots of nouns in 56, IT., R. 8. 

Traditio, w. dat., 

Trado, w. acc. and inf, 272, w. 1, and 
m. 6; w. part. fut. pase.» O74, R. 7, (a.); 
D ^l constr., 2/1, & ; trador, constr., 


Tranquillo, scil. mari, 257, r. 9, (1.) 
ong ane constr. of verbs compounded with, 
1; in passive, 284, x. 1, (d.) 
EE A constr., 229, &. 4, 1; 288, (1.) 
Transitive verbs, 141; Ww. &co., 229- 
sis of, 229, 
Trees, gender of names of, 29. 
Tres, how declined, 109. 
Trepidus, w. genit., 218, R. 1. 
Tribuo, w. two datives, bas, R. 1; w. two 
&CCB., , R. 2; w. part. perf. pass., 274, 
R. 1, (a.) 
Tricolon, 319, 2; tricolon tristrophon and 
tetrastrophon, 319, 6. 
Tricorpor, abl. of, 118, x. 2; 115, 1. 
Tricuspis, abl. of, 118, &. 2. 
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Trihemimeris, 304, 5. 
Trimeter, 304, 2; catalectic, $12, vit. 
Tries, genit. ol, 112, 1; abl. of, 118, 


Triptotes, 94. 
Tristrophon, 819, 3. 

Trochaic.or feminine ceesura, 810, x. 1;— 
metre, 3156 and 303; tetrameter catalectic, 
315, 1.; dimeter catalectic, 815, 1v.; tro- 
chale peutameter or Phalecian, 315, ui. 

Tropes, 

-trum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

Truncus, w. abl. or genit., 213, x. 5, (4.) 

Tu, declined, 183; in nom. with adj. in 
voc. , 205, R. 15, (c. " used indefinitely, 209, 
R. 7: when expressed, , R. 1; tui, femi- 
nine, with i or neuter gerundive, 275, 

;( 

em and quum, 191, R. 7; tum—tum, 
a7, R.8; tum and tune, difference between, 

De tum mazime, ib.; tum temporis, 212, 
" 


Tunc, as abl. of time, 258, N. 1. 

Tune and nunc, 191, &. 1; tunc temporis, 
212. R. 4, N. 4. 
5, Tumidus and turgidus, w. abl., 218, n. 

(5.) 
Fae any declined 57. 
-tus 128, 7; nouns in, of 8d 
decl., tee e “402, 

Tuus, how heclivied, 189; used reflexive- 
2o, 189 BR 1; tua after refert and interest, 

R. 


E. 


U. 


U, sound of, 7 and 8; «and v, 2, 8; vin 
genit. and voc. of Greek nouns, 54; "roots 
of nouns of 3d decl. ending in, 66, 1.; dat. 
in, 89; neuters of 4th decl. in, 87; dat. in 
of 4th decl., Aa 8; in 2d root of verbs, 167, 
and 171, p ; increment in, 8d decl., 287, 

; plur. 288; of verbs, 290; final, quanti- 
5 DP ao, 28 ,R.4; w and itu in "8d roots 
of verbs, ler" 


Ua, ue, eto., 
5; quantity of, 

Uber, w. genit. or abl., 213, ^ a^ (92 

-ubus, in dat. and abi. prar, 89 ; 

Ubi, genit., 212, n. 2; v indic. 
perf. instead of pluperf., ' 259, R. 1, (d.); 
ubiubi, 191, n. 1. 

-ucis, genitives in, 78, (5); 112, 2. 

-udis, genitives in 76, E. 1. 

-ui3, genitives in, 76, E. 3. 

iens, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8, 
c. 

Ullus, pronom. adj., 139, D, au (a.)3 
how declined, 107; how used. 207k. 

Ulterior, its degrees, 126, i; Wilms for 
ultimum, 205, x. 15; how translated, 206, 
B. li. 

Ultriz, gender of, 125, 1, (b.) 

Ultra, prep., 195. 4; adv., 191, r. 

Uitum tre for ulcisci, 216, [TUM R. 2. 

-ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

"won a, um, diminutives in, 100, 3; 


n of, 9, 4 and 


-um, genit. plur. in instead of arum, 48; 
instead of orum, 53: nouns ending in, 4$. 
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in genit. plur. 8d decl., 88; 114;—advs. in, 
192, 11., 4. (5.) 

Uncia, 827, p. 872. 

-undus, participles in, 162, 20. 

Unde domo, 255, n. 1. 

Umquam, 191, 11.; umquam, usquam, us- 
que, uspiam, 191, R. 6. 

-untis, in genit. of Greek nouns, 76, &. 6. 

Unus, declined, 107; when used in plur., 
118, n. 5; added to superlatives, 127, N. 2; 
unus et alter, with verbs singular, 209, 
x. 12; w. relative and subj., 264, 10; for 
solum, tantum, etc.. 205, n. 15. (b.); unum, 
as acc. of degree, 232, (3.) 

Unusquisque, how declined, 188, 4. 

-ur, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67; genit. 
of, 70, 71. 

-ura, verbals in, 102, 7, B. 2. 

Urbs, in apposition to names of towns, 
287, 8. 2, (b.) 

-urio, verbs in, 187, n., 3. 

-uris, genitives in, 76, E. 8. 

-us, nouns in, of 2d decl., 46; exceptions 
in, 49—51; voc. sing. of, 46, N. and 52; 
of 3d decl., gender of, 66; 67; genitive of, 
76; Greek genit. in, 69, g. 3; nouns in of 
4th decl., 87—89; participles in, how de- 
clined, 105, R. 2; verbals in, 102, 7; final, 
quantity of, 301. 

Usitatum est, ut, 262, rn. 8, v. 3. 

Uspiam, usquam, usque, 191, n. 6; us- 
quam, w. genit., 212, R. 4, N. 2; usque, w. 
&cc., 195, n. 8; 235, R. 9. 

Usus, w. abl., 248; wsu venit, ut, 262, 
R. » N. 1; w.genit. of gerunds, 275, ut., 
R. 4 

Ut or vti, & conj., 198, 8; ut non and ut 
ne, ib.; w. subj.. 202; its correlativea, 262, 
Rn. 1; ellipsis of, 262, R. 4; its meaning 
after metuo, etc., 262, R. 7; ut non, 262, 
R. b, and R. 6, 2; ut—ita or sie, 211, R. 12, 
(^); ut, ‘as,’ ellipsis of, 277, R. 17; wt, 

even if? and wt non, w. subj., 262, n.2; 
ut with certain impersonal verbs and subj., 
262, R. 8; iu questions expressing indigna- 
tion, 270, n. 2. (a.); ut, ut primum, ete., 
with the historical perf., indic., instead of 
the pluperf.. 259, &. 1. (d.); its place, 279, 
9, (^ ut after est with a predicate adj., 
262, n. 8. N. 4; ut credo, ut puto, etc., in 

interposed clauses, 277, 1., &. 17; ut, *be- 

cause,’ 277, 1., n. 12, (5.); ut qui, 264, 8, 2; 

ut si, w. subj., 268, 2; ut t'a dicam, 207, 

R. 33, (b.) fin.; ut, ‘as if,’ w. abl. absolute, 

257, N. 4; utut. w. indic., 259, n. 4, (3); 

ellipsis of ut when ne precedes and et, etc., 

follow, 278, n. 6, (¢.) 

Utcumque, w. indic., 259, n. 4, (3.) 

Uter, how declined, 107; w. dual genit., 
212, R. 2, v. 1. 

Utercumque, how declined, 107. 

Uterlibet, uterque, und utrrvis, their mean- 
ing and declension, 107; 189, 5, (1), (5.); 
uterque, use of, 207, R. 92; uterque, w. plur. 
verb, 209, n. 11, (4.) 

Utilis, w. dat.. 222. n. 1; 275, imr., RB. 2; 
w. ad, 222, n. 4, (1.); utile est ut, 262, n. 8, 
N. 8; utilis, w. inf. poetically, 270, &. 1, (b.); 
276, R. 2; utilius fuit, indic. instead of subj., 
259, n. 8; w.supine in u, 276, 111., &. 1. 


b 


INDEX. 


Utinam and uti, w. subj., 263, 1. 

-utis, genitives in, 76, x. 2; 115, 2. 

Utor, w. abl., ; Ww. 8c6., 245, I., B.§ 
w. two ablatives, 245, N.; utor, fruor, etc., 
their gerundives, 275, 11., n. 1. 

Utpote qui, w. subj., 264, 8, (2.) 

Utrique, how used, 107, &. 82, (c.) 

Utrum and utrumne, 198, 11. 

-utus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 

-uus, adjectives in, 129, 3. 

-uz, nouns in, genit. of, 78, 2, (5.) 

Uxor, ellipsis of, 211, n. 7. 


V. 


V, changed to vu, 168, 2; sometimes drop- 
ped in forming the 2d root of verbs of the 

conj., 171, x. 4. 

Vaco, 250, 2, R. 1. 

Vacuus, w. genit. or abl., 218, x. 5, (3.); 
ef. 251, N. 

Vado, constr., 225, 1v.; 282. w. 1; 233, 


(3), v. 1. 

Va, w. dat., 228, 3; w. acc., 288, 2. 

Valae, 127, 2. 

Valeo, w. abl., 250, 2, n. 1; 252; w. acc., 
252, x. 4; valere or vale dico, w. dat., 225, 
I., N.; w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Validus, 218, R. 5, (4.) 

Valuing, verbs of, 214, R. 2; w. genit., 
214; w.abl.. 252, n. 1. 

Vapulo, 142, n. 8. 

Variable nouns, 92; adje., 122. 

Vas, genit. of, 72, E. 1; gender of, 62, 
x. l, and E. 2; 93, 5. 

3 p 198, 2, and n. 1, p. 76; place of, 279, 
» (€. 

Vehor, compds. of. 233, (3.), Nn. 

Vel, 198, 2; difference between tel and 
aut, 198, &.; vcl w. superlative degree, 197, 
4; w. comparatives, 256, R. 9, (d.) 

Velim, w. subj. without ut, 260, n. 4; 
262, n. 4. 

Vellem, how used, 260. n. 2. 

Velox, constr., 222, n. 4, (2.) 

Velut, velut si, veluti, w. subj., 268, 2; 
velut, *as if, w. abl. absolute, 257, N. 4. 

Venalis, w. abl. of price, 252. 

Vendo, w. abl., 252; w. genit., 214, n. 3, 


N. 1l. 
Venco, 142, n. 8; 252; 214, x. 8, N. 1. 
Venio, w. two datives, 227, R. 1; w. 

or in, ; IV.; w. dat., 225. n. À; venit 

mihi in mentem, constr., 211, m. 8, (5); 

216, R. 8. 

Venitur, conjugated, 184, 2, (2.) 

Verbal terminations, 152; nouns, 102; 
w. acc., 203, R. 2, N.; of place, 287, R 1; 
w. dat., 222, n. 8; w. abl. of place, 255; 
w. genit. of personal pronouns, 21], x. 3, 
(a.); verbal adjs., 129. 

Verbs, 140—189; subject of. 140. 1; 
active or transitive, 141. r.; neuter or in- 
transitive, 141, 11. ; neuter passive, 142, 2; 
neutral passive, 142, 8; deponent, 142, 4; 
common, 142, 4, (b.); principal parts of, 
151, 4; neuter, participles of, 162, 16; in- 
ceptive, 178; desiderative, 187, 11., 3; 176, 
W.y regular, 1(8—182; defective, 183; re- 


ad 
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dundant, 185; verbs spelled alike, or 
having the same perfect or supine, 186; 
derivation of, 187; imitative, 187, 3; fre- 
quentative, 187, 1I.. 1; inceptive, 187, I., 
2: desiderative, 187, 11., 8; diminutive, 
187, i1., 4; intensive, 187, In, 5; 187, m., 

(e.) ae composition of, 188; changes in 
eom position, 189; compounds from simples 
not in use, 189, w. 4; agreement of, 

(5.); ellipsis of, 209, R. 4; person of with 
qui, 209, R. 6; agreeing with predicate 
nominative, 205, R. 9; with collective 
nouns, 209, n. 11; plural with two or more 
nominatives, 209, R. 12; after uterque, etc., 

209, n. 1l, (4); ' after ^ nominative vith 
cum and the abl., 209, n. 12, (6); after nomi- 
natives connected by aut, 2, M 
their place in a sentence, 219, * a 
period, 280. 

Vere and vero, 192, 4, n. 1. 

Vercors v. genit. 'poet., 220,1; “w. ut or 
ne, 262, w. inf., 271, v. 1. 

Verisimile est ut, 282, B. 8, n. 8; w. inf. 
as subject, 269, R. 9. 

Verttum est, w. acc., 229, B. 6. 

Vero, use of in answers 192, 4, x. 1; 198, 
9: 3 . (a. ! ellipsis of, 278, R. 1 its place, 
219, 3, (c.) 
ay erses, 904; combinations of in poems, 
Versification, 302. 

Versus. w. acc., 195, B. 8; 235, n. 9; place 
of, 279, 10, (.) 

Verto, constr. 225, 1v.; w. two datives, 

7, R. 1; 4, 1. 

Verum est. ut, 363, R. 8, N. 8; w. inf. as 
subject, 269, R. 2; verum, conj., 192. 9; its 
place, 219, '8; verum and verum-tamen, 
9. I say,’ O78, R. 10; verum. enimvero, 198, 

R., 

R.9. 

Vescor, with abl., 245, 1.; with acc., 245, 
I., R. 
" Vespere, or -ri, 253, x. 1. 

Vester, how declined, 139, 1; vestrüm, 
133, 3; used after partitives, 212, R. 2, N.2. 

Vestio, 229, n. 4. 1. 

Veto, 273, 2 2. (d.); 262, R. 4; w. acc. and 
inf.. 219, R. 6. 

Vetus, declension of, 112, 2; its superla- 
tive, 125, 1; 126. 3. 

Via, abl. of place without in, 254, R. 3. 

Vicem for vice, 247, 1, x. 8. 

Vicinia, genit. of place, 221, R. 8, (4.); 
212, n. 4. N. 2, (b.) 

V icinus, w. "dat. or genit., 222, r. 2, (a.) 

Mi t 115, 1, (5.); how declined as an 
adj 
NU and scilieet, 198, 7, R., (a.); 

. 285, R. 4, N. 2. 

PP Video, w. acc. and iuf., 272, n.1; w. ut 
or ne, 262, N. 8; videres, 260, R. 2; video 
for curo, w. ut, 273, N. 1; videor, constr. 3 

11, R. 2; 212, R. 6. 

Viduus, constr., 213, mn. 5, (4); 250 


; (1.) 

Vigo w abl, el 1 " 

igil, abl. of. x genit. plur. o 
14,*.2;115,1(a) 

Vigilia, 326, 1, (2.) 


86 


(a.); vero after comparatives, 256, 
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Vigilias, vigilare, 282. 

Vilis, w. abl. of price, 252. 

Vir, how declined, 48, 2. 

Virgilius, voc. of, 52; accent of, 14, z. 

Virgo, declined, 57. 

Virus, gender of, 51. 

Vis, declined, 85; acc. sing. of, 79, 2; 
abl. sing., 82, x. 2; genit. plur., 83, H., 
94; oi and per vim, difference between) 
241, 8, R. 4; w. genit. ‘of gerunds, 275, 11., 


R. 1, a ) 
Vitabundus, w. 2590 238, n. 2, N. 
Vitam vivere, 232 ; (. ) 


Vitio creati magi stratus, 247, 2. 

Vivo, w. abl., 245, 11., 4; w. ‘pred. nom., 
210. R. 3, (2); tertia vivitur etas. 234, rir. 

Viz, with part. fut. pass., 274, n. 12; 
vizdum, 277, 1., R. 

Vocative, 37; ne Site form, 40, 3; plur., 
40, 4; ellipsis of, 240, R. 2. 

Voco, constr., 225, Rp. 1; 230, N. 1; pass., 
210, R. 8, (8.) 

Voices, 141. 

Volucer, in genit. plur., 108, n. 2. 

Volo, (are), compds. Ed 283, (3). N. 

Volo, conjugated, 1; w. perf. inf., 

; BR. 2; w. perf. part., and ellipsis of 
esse, 269, n. 8; its construetion, 211, R. 4, 
and w. 4; 273, 4; 262, n. 4; volens, w. dat. 
of person, 2926, R. 8; volo bene and male 
alicui, 225, Y., N.; volo, w. reflexive pron., 
228, n., (b.) 

Voluntary agent of pass. verbs. 248, (.; 
ellipsis of, 141, n. 2; 248, 1., R. 1; when 
expressed by per and acc., 247, R. 4; of 
neuter verbs, 248, n. 2; dative of voluntary 
agent, 225, 11. and III. 

Volutum, pr., 284, n. 3. 

Vos, sce tu, 1 

Voti and votorum damnati, 211. n. 8. 

Vowels, 8, 1; sounds of, 7 and 8; vowel, 
before à mute and liquid, ite quantity, 13, 
6, and 283, Iv., E. 2; before another vowel, 
quantity of, 13, 3, and 288, 1.; in Greek 
words, 283, x. 6; before two consonants, 
18, 5, 'and 283, 1v.; ending first part of a 
compound, quantity of, 259» R. 4. 

Vulgus, gender of, 51; 

Vultur, gender of, "er. 


W. 


W, not used in Latin, 2, 4. 

Weight, acc. of, 236, n. 7; weights, Ro- 
man, 327. 

Willingness, verba of, constr., 278, 4. 

Winds, gender of names of. 28. 

Wishing, verbs of, constr., 211. n. 4. 

Words, division of, 17—23; arrangement 
of, 279; gender of as mere words, 84, 8. 

Writers in different ages, 829. 


x 


x sound of, 12; its equivalents, 3, 2; 56, 
; 171, 1; ins syllabication, 18, 4; nouns 
i, de ‘of, and 65; genitive of, 


A 
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Y. -ygis, genitives in, 178, 2, (6. 
-ynos, Greek genitive i in, 11, 
Y, found only in Greek words, 2, 5;|  -ys, nouns in, gender of, 62, 63, E. pr? 
sound of, 7, n. 2; 8. 2.5; nouns in, gender tive of, 77; acc. of, 80, r1. ; : abl. of, git 
of, 62: genitive of, 69; "increment in, 8d | final, quantity of, 301. 
decl. , 287, 8; final, quantity of, 298; 585, -yr, nouns in, gender of, 65, 6. 


-ychis, in genitive, 78, 2, (6.) Z. 
-ycis, genitives in, 78, 2  (6.) 
-ydis, genitives in, 77, 1. Z, found only in words derived from the 
Yi, how pronounced, 9, 1; abl. in, 82, Greek , 2, 5; its equivalents, 8, 2. 
E. 6. Zeugma, 823, 1, (b.) and (2. ) 
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